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MATTER  &  ITS  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 


U. 


Placed  in  the  material  worid,  man  is  continually  exposed  to  the  action  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  body,  to  which 
the  thinking  and  living  principles  have  been  united,  is  an  apparatus  exquisitely 
contrived  to  receive  and  to  transmit  these  impressions.  Its  various  parts  are 
organized  with  obvious  reference  to  the  several  external  agents  by  which  it  is 
to  be  affected.  Each  organ  is  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind  immediate  notice 
of  some  peculiar  action,  and  is  accordingly  endued  with  a  corresponding  sus- 
ceptibility. This  adaptation  of  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  particular  influences 
of  material  agents,  is  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  when  we  consider  that, 
however  delicate  its  structure,  each  organ  is  wholly  insensible  to  every  influ- 
ence except  that  to  which  it  appears  to  be  specially  appropriated.  The  eye, 
so  intensely  susceptible  of  impressions  from  light,  is  not  at  all  affected  by  those 
of  sound  ;  while  the  fine  mechanism  of  the  ear,  so  sensitively  alive  to  every 
effect  of  the  latter  class,  is  altogether  insensible  to  the  former.  The  splendor 
of  excessive  light  may  occasion  blindness,  and  deafness  may  result  from  the 
roar  of  a  cannonade  ;  but  neither  the  sight  nor  the  hearing  can  be  injured  by 
the  most  extreme  action  of  that  principle  which  is  designed  to  affect  the  other. 

Thus  the  organs  of  sense  are  instruments  by  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
determine  the  existence  and  the  qualities  of  external  things.  The  effects 
which  these  objects  produce  upon  the  mind  through  the  organs,  are  called 
sensations^  and  these  sensations  are  the  immediate  elements  of  all  human 
knowledge.  Matter  is  the  general  name  that  has  been  given  to  that  sub- 
stance which,  under  forms  infinitely  various,  affects  the  senses.  Metaphysi- 
oians  have  differed  in  defining  this  principle.  Some  have  even  doubted  of  its 
existence.  But  these  discussions  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, the  conclusions  of  which  are  in  no  wise  affected  by  them.  Our  in- 
vestigations here  relate,  not  to  matter  as  an  abstract  existence,  but  to  those 
qualities  which  we  discover  in  it  by  the  senses,  and  of  the  existence  of  which 
we  are  sure,  however  the  question  as  to  matter  itself  may  be  decided.    When 
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we  speak  of  "  bodies,**  we  mean  those  things,  whatever  they  be,  which  excite 
in  our  minds  certain  sensations ;  and  the  powers  to  excite  those  sensations  are 
called  "  properties,"  or  "  qualities." 

To  ascertain,  by  observation,  the  properties  of  bodies,  is  the  first  step  toward 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  nature.  Hence  man  becomes  a  natural  philosopher 
the  moment  he  begins  to  feel  and  to  perceive.  The  first  stage  of  life  is  a  state 
of  constant  and  curious  excitement.  Observation  and  attention,  ever  awake, 
are  engaged  upon  a  succession  of  objects  new  and  wonderful.  The  large  re- 
pository of  the  memory  is  opened,  and  every  hour  pours  into  it  unbounded 
stores  of  natural  facts  and  appearances,  the  rich  materials  of  future  knowledge. 
The  keen  appetite  for  discovery,  implanted  in  the  mind  for  the  highest  ends, 
continually  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  what  is  novel,  renders  torpid  every 
other  faculty,  and  the  powers  of  reflection  and  comparison  are  lost  in  the  in- 
cessant activity  and  unexhausted  vigor  of  observation.  After  a  season,  how- 
ever, the  more  ordinary  classes  of  phenomena  cease  to  excite  by  their  novelty. 
Attention  is  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  what  is  now,  to  the  examination  of 
what  is  familiar.  From  the  external  world  the  mind  turns  in  upon  itself,  and 
the  feverish  astonishment  of  childhood  gives  place  to  the  more  calm  contem- 
plation of  incipient  maturity.  The  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  phenomena 
collected  by  past  experience  is  brought  under  review.  The  great  work  of  com- 
parison begins.  Memory  produces  her  stores,  and  reason  arranges  them. 
Then  succeed  those  first  attempts  at  generalization  which  mark  the  dawn  of 
science  in  the  mind. 

To  compare,  to  classify,  to  generalize,  seem  to  be  instinctive  propensities 
peculiar  to  man.  They  separate  him  from  inferior  animals  by  a  wide  chasm. 
It  is  to  these  powers  that  all  the  higher  mental  attributes  may  be  traced,  and 
it  is  from  their  right  application  that  all  progress  in  science  must  arise.  With- 
out these  powers,  the  phenomena  of  nature  would  continue  a  confused  heap  of 
crude  facts,  with  which  the  memory  might  be  loaded,  but  from  which  the  in- 
tellect would  derive  no  advantage.  Comparison  and  generalization  are  the 
great  digestive  organs  of  the  mind,  by  which  only  nutrition  can  be  extracted 
from  this  mass  of  intellectual  food,  and  without  which,  observation  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  attention  the  most  unremitting,  can  be  productive  of  no  real  or 
useful  advancement  in  knowledge. 

Upon  reviewing  those  properties  of  bodies  which  the  senses  most  frequently 
present  to  us,  we  observe  that  very  few  of  them  are  essential  to,  and  insepa- 
rable from,  matter.  The  greater  number  may  be  called  particular  or  peculiar 
qualities^  being  found  in  some  bodies,  but  not  in  others.  Thus  the  property  of 
attracting  iron  is  peculiar  to  the  loadstone,  and  not  observable  in  other  sub- 
stances. One  body  excites  the  sensation  of  green,  another  of  red,  and  a  third 
is  deprived  of  all  color.  A  few  characteristic  and  essential  qualities  are,  how- 
ever, inseparable  from  matter  in  whatever  state  or  under  whatever  form  it 
exist.  Such  properties  alone  can  be  considered  as  tests  of  materiality.  Where 
their  presence  is  neither  manifest  to  sense,  nor  demonstrable  by  reason,  there 
matter  is  not.  The  principal  of  these  qualities  are  magnitude  and  impenetra' 
hiUty. 


MAGNITUDE. 


Every  body  occupies  space ;  that  is,  it  has  magnitude.  This  is  a  property 
observable  by  the  senses  in  all  bodies  which  are  not  so  minute  as  to  elude 
them,  and  wluch  the  understanding  can  trace  to  the  smallest  particle  of  matter. 
It  is  impossible,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  even  to  conceive  a  portion  of 
matter  so  minute  as  to  have  no  magnitude. 
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The  quantity  of  space  which  a  body  occupies  is  sometimes  called  its  magni- 
tude. In  colloquial  phraseology,  the  word  size  is  used  to  express  this  notion  : 
but  the  most  correct  term,  and  that  which  we  shall  generally  adopt,  is  volume. 
Thus  we  say,  the  volume  of  the  earth  is  so  many  cubic  miles,  the  volume  of 
this  room  is  so  many  cubic  feet. 

The  external  limits  of  the  magnitude  of  a  body  are  lines  and  surfaces,  lines 
being  the  limits  which  separate  the  several  surfaces  of  the  same  body.  The 
linear  limits  of  a  body  are  also  called  edges.  Thus  the  line  which  separates 
the  top  of  a  chest  from  one  of  its  sides  is  called  an  edge. 

The  quantity  of  a  surface  is  called  its  area,  and  tne  quantity  of  a  line  is 
called  its  length.  Thus  we  say,  the  area  of  a  field  is  so  many  acres,  the  length 
of  a  rope  is  so  many  yards.  The  word  '*  magnitude**  is,  however,  often  used 
indifferently  for  volume,  area,  and  length.  If  the  objects  of  investigation  were 
of  a  more  complex  and  subtle  character,  as  in  metaphysics,  this  unsteady  ap- 
plication of  terms  might  be  productive  of  confusion,  and  even  of  error  ;  but  in 
this  science,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
applied,  and  no  inconvenience  is  found  to  arise. 

IMPENETRABILITY. 

This  property  will  be  most  clearly  explained  by  defining  the  positive  quality 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  of  which  it  merely  signifies  the  absence.  A 
substance  would  be  penetrable  if  it  were  such  as  to  allow  another  to  pass 
through  the  space  which  it  occupies,  without  disturbing  its  component  parts. 
Thus,  if  a  comet,  striking  the  earth,  could  enter  it  at  one  side,  and,  passing 
through  it,  emerge  from  the  other  without  separating  or  deranging  any  bodies 
on  or  within  the  earth,  then  the  earth  would  be  penetrable  by  the  comet. 
When  bodies  are  said  to  be  impenetrable,  it  is  therefore  meant  that  one  cannot 
pass  through  another  without  displacing  some  or  all  of  the  component  parts  of 
that  other.  There  are  many  instances  of  apparent  penetration ;  but  in  all  these 
the  parts  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  penetrated  are  displaced.  Thus,  if  the 
point  of  a  needle  be  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  water,  all  the  water  which  previ- 
ously filled  the  space  into  which  the  needle  enters  will  be  displaced,  and  the 
level  of  the  water  will  rise  in  the  vessel  to  the  same  height  as  it  would  by  pour- 
ing in  so  much  more  water  as  would  fill  the  space  occupied  by  the  needle. 


FIGURE. 

If  the  hand  be  placed  upon  a  solid  body,  we  become  sensible  of  its  impene- 
trability, by  the  obstruction  which  it  opposes  to  the  entrance  of  the  hand  within 
its  dimensions.  We  are  also  sensible  that  this  obstruction  commences  at  cer- 
tain places  ;  that  it  has  certain  determinate  limits  ;  that  these  limitations  are 
placed  in  certain  directions  relatively  to  each  other.  The  mutual  relation  which 
is  found  to  subsist  between  these  boundaries  of  a  body,  gives  us  the  notion  of 
its  figure.  The  figure  and  volume  of  a  body  should  be  carefully  distinguished. 
Each  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other.  Bodies  having  very  different  vol- 
umes may  have  the  same  figure  ;  and  in  like  manner  bodies  differing  in  figure 
may  have  the  same  volume.  The  figure  of  a  body  is  what  in  popular  language 
is  called  its  shape  or  form.  The  volume  of  a  body  is  that  which  is  commonly 
called  its  size.  It  will  hence  be  easily  understood  that  one  body  (a  globe,  for 
example)  may  have  ten  times  the  volume  of  another  (globe),  and  yet  have  the 
same  figure ;  and  that  two  bodies  (as  a  die  and  a  globe)  may  have  figures  alto- 
gether different,  and  yet  have  equal  volumes.  What  we  have  here  observed 
of  volumes  will  also  be  applicable  to  lengths  and  areas.    The  arc  of  a  circle 
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and  a  straight  line  may  have  the  same  length,  although  they  have  different 
figures ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two  arcs  of  different  circles  may  have  the  same 
figure,  but  very  unequal  lengths.  The  surface  of  a  ball  is  curved,  that  of  the 
table  plane  ;  and  yet  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  ball  may  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  table. 

▲TOMS — MOLECULES. 

Impenetrability  must  not  be  confounded  with  inseparability.  Every  body 
which  has  been  brought  under  human  observation  is  separable  into  parts; 
and  these  parts,  however  small,  are  separable  into  others  still  more  minute. 
To  this  process  of  division  no  practical  limit  has  ever  been  foimd.  Neverthe- 
less, many  of  the  phenomena  which  the  researches  of  those  who  have  success- 
fully examined  the  laws  of  nature  have  developed,  render  it  highly  probable 
that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  elementary  parts  which  are  indivisible  and  un- 
alterable. The  component  parts,  which  may  be  called  atoms,  are  so  minute  as 
altogether  to  elude  the  senses,  even  when  improved  by  the  most  powerful  aids 
of  art.  The  word  molecule  is  oden  used  to  signify  component  parts  of  a  body 
so  small  as  to  escape  sensible  observation,  but  not  ultimate  atoms,  each  mole- 
cule being  supposed  to  be  formed  of  several  atoms,  arranged  according  to  some 
determinate  figure.  Particle  is  used  also  to  express  small  component  parts, 
but  more  generally  is  applied  to  those  which  are  not  too  minute  to  be  discover- 
able by  observation. 
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FORCE. 

If  the  particles  of  matter  were  endued  with  no  property  in  relation  to  one 
another,  except  their  mutual  impenetrability,  the  universe  would  be  like  a  mass 
of  sand,  without  variety  of  state  or  form.  Atoms,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
would  neither  cohere,  as  in  solid  bodies,  nor  repel  each  other,  as  in  aeriform 
substances.  We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  atoms  which 
compose  bodies  are  not  simply  placed  together,  but  a  certain  effect  is  mani- 
fested in  their  strong  coherence.  If  they  were  merely  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
their  separation  would  be  effected  as  easily  as  any  component  particle  could 
be  removed  from  one  place  to  another.  Take  a  piece  of  iron,  and  attempt  to 
separate  its  parts  :  the  effort  will  be  strongly  resisted,  and  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  much  greater  facility  to  remove  the  whole  mass.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
in  such  cases  the  parts  which  are  in  juxtaposition  cohere,  and  resist  their  mutual 
separation.  This  effect  is  denominated  force  ;  and  the  constituent  atoms  are 
said  to  cohere  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  force,  according  as  they  oppose 
a  greater  or  less  resistance  to  their  mutual  separation. 

The  coherence  of  particles  in  juxtaposition  is  an  effect  of  the  same  class  as 
the  mutual  approach  of  particles  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  It  is 
not  difiScult  to  perceive  that  the  same  influence  which  causes  the  bodies  A  and 
B  to  approach  each  other,  when  placed  at  some  distance  asunder,  will,  when 
they  unite,  retain  them  together,  and  oppose  a  resistance  to  their  separation. 
Hence  this  effect  of  the  mutual  approximation  of  bodies  toward  each  other  is 
also  called  force. 

Force  is  generally  defined  to  be  "  whatever  produces  or  opposes  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  in  matter."  In  this  sense,  it  is  a  name  for  the  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  effect.  It  would,  however,  be  more  philosophical  to  give  the  name, 
not  to  the  cause,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  but  to  the  effect,  of  which  we  have 
sensible  evidence.  To  observe  and  to  classify  is  the  whole  business  of  the 
natural  philosopher.     When  causes  are  referred  to,  it  is  implied  that  effects  of 
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the  amine  class  arise  from  the  agency  of  the  same  cause.  However  probable 
this  assumpticm  may  be,  it  is  altogether  nnnecessary.  All  the  objects  of  sci* 
ence,  the  enlargement  of  mindy  the  extension  and  improvement  of  knowledge, 
the  facility  of  its  acquisition,  are  obtained  by  generalization  alone,  and  no  good 
can  arise  from  tainting  our  conclusions  with  the  possible  errors  of  hypotheses. 

It  may  be  here,  once  for  all,  observed,  that  the  phraseology  of  causation  and 
hypotheses  has  become  so  interwoven  with  the  kuiguage  of  science,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  frequent  use  of  it.  Thus  we  say,  "  The  magnet  attracts 
iron  :"  the  expression  attract  intimating  the  cause  of  the  observed  effect.  In 
such  cases,  however,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  effect  itself ,  finding 
it  less  inconvenient  to  continue  the  use  of  the  received  pnrases,  modifying 
their  signification,  than  to  introduce  new  ones. 

Force,  when  manifested  by  the  mutual  approach  or  cohesion  of  bodies,  is 
also  called  attracticm,  and  it  is  variously  denominated,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  observed  to  act.  Thus  the  force  which  holds  to- 
gether the  atoms  of  solid  bodies  is  called  cohesive  attraction.  The  force  which 
draws  bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  placed  above  it,  is  called  the 
attraction  of  gravitation.  The  force  which  is  exhibited  by  the  mutual  approach 
or  adhesion  of  the  loadstone  and  iron,  is  called  magnetic  attraction,  and  so  on. 

When  force  is  manifested  by  the  remotion  of  bodies  from  each  other,  it  is 
called  repulsion.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  glass,  having  been  briskly  rubbed  with 
a  silk  handkerchief,  touch,  successively,  two  feathers,  these  feathers,  if  brought 
near  each  other,  will  move  asunder.  This  effect  is  called  repulsion,  and  the 
feathers  are  said  to  repel  each  other. 

The  influence  which  forces  have  upon  the  form,  state,  arrangement,  and  mo- 
tions, of  material  substances,  is  the  principal  object  of  physical  science.  In  its 
strict  sense,  mechanics  is  a  term  of  very  extensive  signification.  According 
to  the  more  popular  usage,  however,  it  luis  been  generally  applied  to  that  part 
of  physical  science  which  includes  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  motion 
and  rest,  pressure,  and  other  effects  developed  by  the  mutual  action  of  solid 
masses.  The  consideration  of  similar  phenomena,  exhibited  in  bodies  of  the 
liquid  form,  is  consigned  to  htorostatics,  and  that  of  aeriform  fluids  to  pneu- 
matics. 
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DIVISIBILITT. 

Observation  and  experience  prove  that  all  bodies  of  sensible  magnitude,  even 
the  most  solid,  consist  of  parts  which  are  separable.  To  the  practical  sub- 
division of  matter  there  seems  to  be  no  assignable  limit.  Numerous  examples 
of  the  division  of  matter,  to  a  degree  almost  exceeding  belief,  may  be  found  in 
experimental  inquiries  instituted  in  physical  science ;  the  useful  arts  furnish 
many  instances  not  less  striking ;  but  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  proofs 
which  can  be  produced,  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of  which  the  parts  of  mat- 
ter are  susceptible,  arise  from  the  consideration  of  certain  parts  of  the  organ- 
ized world. 

The  relative  places  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  as  seen  in  the  field  of  view  of  a 
telescope,  are  marked  by  fine  lines  of  wire  placed  before  the  eyeglass,  and 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  stars  appearing  in  the  telescope 
as  mere  lucid  points  without  sensible  magnitude,  it  is  necessary  that  the  wires 
which  mark  their  places  should  have  a  corresponding  tenuity.  But  these 
wires,  being  magnified  by  the^  eyeglass,  would  have  an  apparent  thickness, 
which  would  render  them  in^plicable  to  this  purpose,  unless  their  real  dimen- 
sions were  of  a  most  uncommon  degree  of  minuteness.  To  obtain  wire  for 
this  purpose,  Dr.  Wollaston  invented  the  following  process  :    A  piece  of  fine 
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is  now  immersed  in  nitric  acic,  by  which  the  silver  is  dissolved,  and  the  pla- 
tinum remains  suspended  in  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible  without  the  aid 
of  the  microscope. 

By  this  method,  Dr.  Wollaston  succeeded  in  obtaining  wire  the  diameter  of 
which  did  not  exceed  the  eighteen  thousandth  of  an  inch.  A  quantity  of  this 
wire,  equal  in  bulk  to  a  common  die  used  in  games  of  chance,  would  extend 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 

Newton  succeeded  in  determining  the  thickness  of  very  thin  lamine  of 
transparent  substances  by  observing  the  colors  which  they  reflect.  A  soap- 
bubble  is  a  thin  shell  of  water,  and  is  observed  to  reflect  diflerent  colors  from 
different  parts  of  its  surface.  Immediately  before  the  bubble  bursts,  a  black 
spot  may  be  observed  near  the  top.  At  this  part  the  thickness  has  been  proved 
not  to  exceed  the  two  million  five  hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  transparent  wings  of  certain  insects  are  so  attenuated  in  their  structure, 
that  fifty  thousand  of  them  placed  over  each  other  would  not  form  a  pile  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  height. 

In  the  manufacture  of  embroidery  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  very  fine  gilt  sil- 
ver threads.  To  accomplish  this,  a  cylindrical  bar  of  silver,  weighing  three 
hundred  and  sixty  ounces,  is  covered  with  about  two  ounces  of  gold.    This  gilt 


platinum  wire  is  extended  along  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  mould.    Into  dds  ^^^ 
mould,  molten  silver  is  poured.    Since  the  heat  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  pfah 
tinum  is  much  greater  than  that  which  retains  silver  in  the  liquid  form,  the 
platinum  wire  remains  solid,  while  the  mould  is  filled  with  the  silver.     Whifi 
the  metal  has  become  solid  by  being  cooled,  and  has  been  removed  from  the 
mould,  a  cylindrical  bar  of  silver  is  obtained,  having  a  platinum  wive  in  its 
axis.     This  bar  is  then  wiredrawn,  by  forcing  it  successively  through  botes 
diminishing  in  magnitude,  the  first  hole  being  a  little  less  than  the  wire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process.     By  these  means,  the  platinum  is  wiredrawn  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  silver ;  so  that  whatever  bo  the 
original  proportion  of  the  thickness  of  the  platinum  wire  to  that  of  the  mould, 
the  same  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  platinum  wire  to  all  the  successivo  thick- 
nesses to  which  it  is  reduced.     If  we  suppose  the  mould  to  be  ten  times  the 
thickness  of  the  platinum  wire,  then  the  silver  wire  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
cess will  be  ten  times  the  thickness  of  the  platinum  wire  which  it  indudes 
within  it.     The  silver  wire  may  be  drawn  to  a  thickness  not  exceeding  the 
three  hundredth  of  an  inch.    The  platinum  will  thus  not  exceed  the  three 
thousandth  of  an  inch. 

It  now  remains  to  disengage  this  fine  filament  of  platinum  from  the  onrroond- 
ing  silver.  For  this  purpose,  the  wire  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  loop,  as  rep* 
resented  in  the  figure,  with  hooks  at  A  B  for  suspending  it.     The  part  C  D  £ 
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bar  is  iien  wiredrawn,  as  in  the  first  example,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  thread 
so  fine  that  thirty-four  hundred  feet  of  it  weigh  less  than  an  ounce.  The  wire 
is  then  flattened,  by  passing  it  between  rollers  under  a  severe  pressure,  a  pro- 
cess wiich  increases  its  length,  so  that  about  four  thousand  feet  shall  weigh 
one  ouice.  Hence  one  foot  will  weigh  the  four  thousandth  part  of  an  ounce. 
The  pDportion  of  the  gold  to  the  silver  in  the  original  bar  was  that  of  two  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty,  or  one  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Since  the  same 
proporton  is  preserved  after  the  bar  has  been  wiredrawn,  it  follows  that  the 
quantit)  of  gold  which  covers  one  foot  of  the  fine  wire  is  Uie  one  hundred  and 
eightieU  part  of  the  foiu:  thousandth  of  an  ounce :  that  is  the  seven  hundred 
and  twQty  thousandth  part  of  an  ounce. 

The  (uantity  of  gold  which  covers  one  inch  of  the  wire  will  be  twelve  tiroes 
less  tha  that  which  covers  one  foot.  Hence  this  quantity  will  be  the  eight 
million  lix  hundred  and  forty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  If  this  inch  be  again 
dividedinto  one  hundred  equal  parts,  every  part  will  be  distinctly  visible  with- 
out the  lid  of  microscopes.  The  gold  which  covers  this  small  but  visible  por- 
tion is  tie  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  millionth  part  of  an  ounce. 

But  re  may  proceed  even  further.  This  portion  of  the  wire  may  be  viewed 
by  a  mtroscope  which  magnifies  five  hundred  times,  so  that  the  five  hundredth 
part  of  it  will  thus  become  visible.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  an  ounce  of 
gold  mf  be  divided  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  million  parts. 
Each  <  these  parts  will  possess  all  the  characters  and  qualities  which  are 
found  i  the  largest  masses  of  the  metal.  It  retains  its  solidity,  texture,  and 
color ;  t  resists  the  same  agents,  and  enters  into  combination  with  the  same 
substanes.  If  the  gilt  wire  be  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  the  silver  within  the 
coatingKvill  be  dissolved,  but  the  hollow  tube  of  gold  which  surrounded  it  will 
still  cofere  and  remain  suspended. 

The  Tganized  world  offers  still  more  remarkable  examples  of  the  inconceiv- 
able suUlty  of  matter. 

The  lood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  animals  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  be,  a  uni- 
formly )d  liquid.  It  consists  of  small  red  globules,  floating  in  a  transparent 
fluid  cabd  serum.  In  different  species  these  globules  differ  both  in  figure  and 
in  magitude.  In  man,  and  all  animals  which  suckle  their  young,  they  are 
perfect!]  round  or  spherical ;  in  birds  and  fishes,  they  are  of  an  oblong  sphe- 
roidal fcm.  In  the  human  species,  the  diameter  of  the  globules  is  about  the 
four  thotandth  part  of  an  inch.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  a  drop  of  blood  which 
would  rinain  suspended  from  the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  there  must  be  about  a 
million  T  globules. 

Smalks  these  globules  are,  the  animal  kingdom  presents  beings  whose  whole 
bodies  a^  still  more  minute.  Animalcules  have  been  discovered,  whose  mag- 
nitude ifliuch,  that  a  million  of  them  do  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand, 
and  yet  ich  of  these  creatures  is  composed  of  members  as  curiously  organized 
as  those  f  the  largest  species  ;  they  have  life  and  spontaneous  motion,  and  are 
endued  %h  sense  and  instinct.  In  the  liquids  in  which  they  live,  they  are 
observed  >  move  with  astonishing  speed  and  activity  ;  nor  are  their  motions 
blind  or  fVtmtous,  but  evidently  governed  by  choice  and  direction  to  an  end. 
They  usobod  and  drink,  from  which  they  derive  nutrition,  and  are  therefore 
furnished  riitk  a  digestive  apparatus.  They  have  great  muscular  power,  and 
are  furnisad  with  limbs  and  members  of  strength  and  flexibility.  They  are 
susceptibi  of  the  same  appetites,  and  obnoxious  to  the  same  passions,  the  grati- 
fication ofwhich  is  attended  with  the  same  results  as  in  our  own  species. 
Spallanza^  observes  that  certain  animalcules  devour  others  so  voraciously  that 
they  fattenand  become  indolent  and  sluggish,  by  over-feeding. 

After  a  eal  of  this  kind,  if  they  be  confined  in  distilled  water,  so  as  to  be 
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deprived  of  all  food,  their  condition  becomes  reduced  ;  they  regain  their  ipiiit 
and  activity,  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  the  more  minute  aoimb 
which  are  supplied  to  them  ;  they  swallow  these  without  depriving  them  of 
life,  for,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  one  has  been  observed  moving  vitliii 
the  body  of  the  other.  These  singular  appearances  are  not  matters  of  idle  aol 
curious  observation.  They  lead  us  to  inquire  what  parts  are  necessaiy  to  |ii»>| 
duce  such  results.  Must  we  not  conclude  that  these  creatures  ha^e  heut, 
arteries,  veins,  muscles,  sinews,  tendons,  nerves,  circulating  fluids,  aid  all  dii 
concomitant  apparatus  of  a  living  organized  body  ?  And  if  so,  how  iicoBceiT- 
ably  minute  must  not  those  parts  be  !  If  a  globule  of  their  blood  bears  the  saw 
proportion  to  their  whole  bulk  as  a  globule  of  our  blood  bears  to  our  nagnitiide,', 
I  what  powers  of  calculation  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  its  minuteBest  ?     \ 

These  and  many  other  phenomena  observed  in  the  immediate  piidiict]0Bii 
of  nature,  or  developed  by  mechanical  and  chemical  processes,  provi  that  the  t 
materials  of  which  bodies  are  formed  are  susceptible  of  minuteness  >^ch  mfi-  \ 
nitely  exceeds  the  powers  of  sensible  observation,  evea  when  thoss  powexi 
have  been  extended  by  all  the  aids  of  science.  Shall  we,  then,  comhide  tbt 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  that  there  are  no  original  constituentatonuof 
determinate  magnitude  and  figure  at  which  all  subdivision  must  cease t  Sack 
an  inference  would  be  unwarranted,  even  had  we  no  other  means  o'  judging 
the  question  except  those  of  direct  observation ;  for  it  would  be  impoeiag 
that  limit  on  the  works  of  nature  which  she  has  placed  upon  our  pwen  of 
observing  them.  Aided  by  reason,  however,  and  a  due  consideration  if  ceitiii 
phenomena  which  come  within  our  immediate  powers  of  observatiai,  we  are ) 
frequently  able  to  determine  other  phenomena  which  are  beyond  thos  powen.  J 
The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  perceived  by  us,  because  Jl  things  j 
around  us  participate  in  it,  preserve  their  relative  position,  and  apper  to  be  it 
rest.  But  reason  tells  us  that  such  a  motion  must  produce  the  alterationa  of 
day  and  night,  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies— appear- 
ances which  are  plainly  observable,  and  which  betray  the  cause  fran  which 
they  arise.  Again,  we  cannot  place  ourselves  at  a  distance  from  he  earth, 
and  behold  the  axis  on  which  it  revolves,  and  observe  its  peculiar  oifiquity  to 
the  orbit  in  which  the  earth  moves  ;  but  we  see  and  feel  the  vicissitiies  of  the 
seasons,  an  effect  which  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  that  inclintioii,  and 
by  which  we  are  able  to  detect  it. 

So  it  is  in  the  present  case.  Although  we  are  unable  by  direct  oserration 
to  prove  the  existence  of  constituent  material  atoms  of  determinate  igure,  yet 
there  are  many  observable  phenomena  which  render  their  existece  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  if  not  morally  certain.  The  most  remarkole  of  this 
class  of  effects  is  observed  in  the  crystallization  of  salts.  When  alt  is  dis- 
solved in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water,  it  mixes  with  the  wate  in  such  a 
manner  as  wholly  to  disappear  to  the  sight  and  touch,  the  mixturebeing  one 
uniform  transparent  liquid  like  the  water  itself  before  its  union  wh  the  salt. 
The  presence  of  the  salt  in  the  water  may,  however,  be  ascertainef  by  weigh* 
ing  the  mixture,  which  will  be  found  to  exceed  the  original  wcght  of  the 
water  by  the  exact  amount  of  the  weight  of  the  salt.  It  is  a  wellknown  fact 
that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  will  convert  water  into  vapor,  and  tht  the  same 
degree  of  heat  does  not  effect  any  change  in  the  form  of  salt.  Th  mixture  of 
salt  and  water  being  exposed  to  this  temperature,  the  water  wl  gradually 
evaporate,  disengaging  itself  from  the  salt  with  which  it  has  bee  combined. 
When  so  much  of  the  water  has  evaporated  that  what  remains  is  isufficient  to 
keep  in  solution  the  whole  of  the  salt,  a  part  of  it  thus  disengapd  from  the 
water  will  return  to  the  solid  state.  The  saline  particles  will  notn  this  case 
collect  in  irregular  solid  molecules,  but  will  exhibit  themselves  i  regular  fig- 
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ures,  terminated  by  plane  surfaces,  the  figures  being  always  the  same  for  the 
same  species  of  salt,  but  different  for  different  species.  There  are  several 
circumstances  in  the  formation  of  these  crystals  which  merit  attention. 

If  one  of  the  crystals  be  detached  from  the  others,  and  the  process  of  its 
formation  observed,  it  will  be  found  gradually  to  increase,  always  preserving 
its  original  figure.  Since  its  increase  must  be  caused  by  the  continued  acces- 
sion of 'Saline  particles  disengaged  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  it  follows 
that  these  particles  must  be  so  formed,  that,  by  attaching  themselves  successively 
to  the  crystal,  they  maintain  the  regulari^  of  its  bounding  planes,  and  preserve 
their  mutual  inclinations  unvaried. 

Suppose  a  crystal  to  be  taken  from  the  liquid  during  the  progress  of  crystal- 
lization, and  a  piece  broken  from  it  so  as  to  destroy  me  regularity  of  its  form ; 
if  the  cr3rstal  thus  broken  be  restored  to  the  liquid,  it  will  be  observed  gradu- 
ally to  resume  its  regular  form,  the  atoms  of  salt  successively  dismissed  by  the 
vaporizing  water  filling  up  the  irregular  cavities  produced  by  the  fracture. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  saline  particles  which  compose  the  surface  of  the 
crystal,  and  those  which  form  the  interior  of  its  mass,  are  similar,  and  exert 
similar  attractions  on  the  atoms  disengaged  by  the  water. 

All  these  details  of  the  process  of  crystallization  are  very  evident  indications 
of  a  determinate  figure  in  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the  substances  which  are  crys- 
tallized. But  besides  the  substances  which  are  thus  reduced  by  art  to  the  form 
of  crystals,  there  are  larger  classes  which  naturally  exist  in  that  state.  There 
are  certain  planes,  called  planes  of  cleavage,  in  the  directions  of  which  natural 
crystals  are  easily  divided.  These  planes,  in  substances  of  the  same  kind, 
always  have  the  same  relative  position,  but  differ  in  different  substances.  The 
surfaces  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  quite  invisible  before  the  crystal  is  di- 
vided ;  but  when  the  parts  are  separated,  these  surfaces  exhi  nt  a  most  intense 
polish,  which  no  effort  of  art  can  equal. 

We  may  conceive  crystallized  substances  to  be  regular  mechanical  struc- 
tures formed  of  atoms  of  a  certain  figure,  on  which  the  figure  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture must  depend.  The  planes  of  cleavage  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  con-  [ 
stituent  atoms,  and  their  directions  therefore  form  so  many  conditions  for  the 
determination  of  its  figure.  The  shape  of  the  atoms  being  thus  determined,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  assign  all  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  have  been 
arranged,  so  as  to  produce  figures  which  are  accordingly  found  to  correspond 
with  the  various  forms  of  crystals  of  the  same  substance. 

When  these  phenomena  are  duly  considered  and  compared,  little  doubt  can 
remain  that  all  substances  susceptible  of  crystallization  consist  of  atoms  of  de- 
terminate figure.  This  is  the  case  with  all  solid  bodies  whatever  which  have 
come  under  scientific  observation,  for  they  have  been  severally  found  in,  or  re- 
duced to,  a  crystallized  form.  Liquids  crystallize  in  freezing ;  and  if  aeriform 
fluids  could  by  any  means  be  reduced  to  the  solid  form,  they  would  probably 
also  manifest  the  same  effect.  Hence  it  appears  reasonable  to  presume  that 
all  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms  ;  that  the  different  qualities  with  which  we 
find  different  substances  endued,  depend  on  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  these  i 
atoms  ;  and  these  atoms  are  indestructible  and  immutable  by  any  natural  pro- 
cess, for  we  find  the  qualities  which  depend  on  them  unchangeably  the  same 
under  all  the  influences  to  which  they  have  been  submitted  since  their  crea- 
tion ;  that  these  atoms  are  so  minute  in  their  magnitude,  that  they  cannot  be 
observed  by  any  means  which  human  art  has  yet  contrived,  but  still  that  there 
are  limits  of  magnitude  which  they  do  not  exceed. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  here,  that  the  various  theories  of  mechani- 
cal science  do  not  rest  upon  any  hypotheses  concerning  these  atoms  as  a  basis. 
They  are  not  inferred  from  this  or  any  other  supposition,  and  therefore  their 
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truth  would  not  be  in  anywise  disturbed,  even  though  it  should  be  established 
that  matter  is  physically  divisible  ad  infinitum.  The  basis  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence is  observed  facts ;  and  since  the  reasoning  is  demonstrative,  the  cod* 
elusions  have  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  the  facts  from  which  they  are 
deduced. 


POROSITT. 

• 

The  volume  of  a  body  is  the  quantity  of  space  included  within  its  external 
surface.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  the  collection  of  atoms  or  material  particles 
of  which  it  consists.  Two  atoms  or  particles  are  said  to  be  in  contact,  when 
they  have  approached  each  other  until  arrested  by  their  mutual  impenetrability. 
If  the  component  particles  of  a  body  were  in  contact,  the  volume  would  be  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  mass.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  shall  presently 
prove  that  the  component  particles  of  no  known  substance  are  in  absolute  con- 
tact. Hence  it  follows  that  the  volume  consists  partly  of  material  particles  and 
partly  of  interstitial  spaces,  which  spaces  are  either  absolutely  void  and  emp^ 
or  filled  by  some  substance  of  a  different  species  from  the  body  in  question. 
These  interstitial  spaces  are  called  pores. 

In  bodies  which  are  constituted  uniformly  throughout  their  entire  dimen- 
sions, the  component  particles  and  the  pores  are  uniformly  distributed  through 
the  volume  ;  that  is,  a  given  space  in  one  part  of  the  volume  will  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  and  the  same  quantity  of  pores  as  an  equal  space  in 
another  part. 

The  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  matter  to  the  magnitude  is  called  the  den* 
sity.  Thus,  if  of  two  substances,  one  contains  in  a  given  space  twice  as  mock 
matter  as  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  ^<  twice  as  dense."  The  density  of  bodies 
is  therefore  proportionate  to  the  closeness  or  proximity  of  their  particles,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  density,  the  less  will  be  the  porosity. 

The  pores  of  a  body  are  frequently  filled  with  another  body  of  a  more  subtile 
nature.  If  the  pores  of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  be  greater  than  the  particles  of  air,  then  the  air  will  pervade  the 
pores.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  of  many  sorts  of  wood  which  have  open 
grains.  If  a  piece  of  such  wood,  or  of  chsJk,  or  of  sugar,  be  pressed  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water,  the  air  which  fills  the  pores  will  be  observed  to 
escape  in  bubbles,  and  to  rise  to  the  surface,  the  water  pervading  the  pores  and 
taking  its  place. 

If  a  tall  vessel  or  tube,  having  a  wooden  bottom,  be  filled  with  quicksilver, 
the  liquid  metal  will  be  forced  by  its  own  weight  through  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  will  be  seen  escaping  in  a  silver  shower  from  the  bottom. 

The  process  of  filtration  in  the  arts  depends  on  the  presence  of  pores  of  such  j 
a  magnitude  as  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  liquid,  but  to  refuse  it  to  those  impn-  i 
rities  from  which  it  is  to  be  disengaged.     Various  substances  are  used  as  filters ;  j 
but  whatever  be  used,  this  circumstance  should  always  be  remembered,  that  no 
substance  can  be  separated  from  a  liquid  by  filtration  except  one  whoM  parti- 
cles are  larger  than  those  of  the  liquid.     In  general,  filters  are  used  to  separate 
solid  impurities  from  a  liquid.     The  most  ordinary  filters  are  soft-stone  p«per 
and  charcoal. 

All  organized  substances  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are,  from 
their  very  nature,  porous  in  a  high  degree.  Minerals  are  porous  in  various 
degrees.  Among  the  silicious  stones  is  one  called  hydrophone^  which  mani- 
fests its  porosity  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  stone  in  its  ordinary 
state  is  semi-transparent.  If,  however,  it  be  plunged  in  water,  when  it  is  with- 
drawn it  is  as  translucent  as  glass.     The  pores  in  this  case  previously  filled 
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,  are  pervaded  by  the  water,  between  which  and  the  stone  there  sub- 
ihjsical  relation  by  which  the  one  renders  the  other  perfectly  trans- 

^r  mineral  masses  exhibit  degrees  of  porosity  not  less  striking.  Water 
es  through  the  sides  and  roofs  of  caverns  and  grottoes  ;  and  being  im- 
?d  with  calcareous  and  other  earths,  forms  stalactites  or  pendent  protu- 
8,  which  present  a  curious  appearance. 


' 


COMPRESSIBILITY. 

quality  in  virtue  of  which  a  body  allows  its  volume  to  be  diminished 
diminishing  its  mass,  is  called  compressibility.  This  effect  is  produced 
png  the  constituent  particles  more  closely  together,  and  thereby  in- 
r  the  density  and  diminishing  the  pores.  This  effect  may  be  produced 
ui  wayB,  but  the  name  compressibility  is  applied  to  it  when  it  is  caused 
igency  of  mechanioal  force,  as  by  pressure  or  percussion.  All  known 
whatever  be  their  nature,  are  capable  of  having  their  dimensions  re- 
rithoat  diminishing  their  mass,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
hat  all  bodies  are  porous,  or  that  the  constituent  atoms  are  not  in  con- 
r  the  space  by  which  the  volume  may  be  diminished,  must,  before  the 
ion,  consist  of  pores.  Some  bodies,  when  compressed  by  the  agency 
hanical  force,  will  resume  their  former  dimensions  with  a  certain  force 
elieved  from  the  operation  of  the  force  which  has  compressed  them. 
operty  is  called  elasticity,  and  it  follows  from  this  definition  that  all  elas- 
es  must  be  compressible,  although  the  converse  is  not  true  compressi- 
•not  necessarily  implying  elasticity. 


DILATABILITY. 

quality  is  the  opposite  of  compressibility.  It  is  the  capability  observed 
es  to  have  their  volume  enlarged  without  increasing  their  mass.  This 
nay  be  produced  in  several  ways.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  a  body 
ist  under  the  constant  action  of  a  pressure  by  which  its  volume  and 

are  determined.  It  may  happen  that  on  the  occasional  removal  of  that 
e  the  body  will  dilate^  by  a  quality  inherent  in  its  constitution.  This  is 
e  with  common  air.  Dilatation  may  also  be  the  effect  of  heat,  as  will 
iy  appear.  The  several  qualities  of  bodies  which  we  have  noticed  in 
lapter,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  each  other,  present  many  circum- 
\  worUiy  of  attention.  It  is  a  physical  law,  to  which  there  is  no  real 
on,  that  an  increase  in  the  temperature  or  degree  of  heat  by  which  a 
(  affected,  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  volume,  and  that  a  diminu- 
temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  volume.  The  apparent 
ions  to  this  law  will  be  noticed  and  explained  in  our  discourses  on  heat. 
it  appears  that  the  reduction  of  temperature  is  an  effect  which,  consid- 
lechanically,  is  equivalent  to  compression  or  condensation,  since  it  di- 
ss the  volume  without  altering  the  mass  ;  and  since  this  is  an  effect  of 
all  bodies  whatever  are  susceptible,  it  follows  that  all  bodies  whatever 
ores. 

fact  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  produces  an  increase  of  volume, 
ifested  by  numerous  experiments. 

flaccid  bladder  be  tied  at  the  mouth  so  as  to  stop  the  passage  of  air,  and 
[  held  before  a  fire,  it  will  gradually  swell  and  assume  the  appearance 
ig  fully  inflated.     The  small  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  bladder  is. 
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in  this  case,  so  much  dilated  by  the  heat,  that  it  occupies  a  considerably 
creased  space,  and  fills  the  bladder,  of  which  it  before  only  occupied  a  si 
part.    When  the  bladder  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  resume 
former  temperature,  the  air  returns  to  its  former  dimensions,  and  the 
becomes  again  flaccid. 

Let  a  glass  tube,  with  the  bulb  at  the  end,  have  the  bulb  and  a  part  of 
'   tube  filled  with  any  liquid,  colored  so  as  to  be  visible.     If  the  bulb  be  e: 
to  heat,  by  being  plunged  in  hot  water,  the  level  of  the  liquid  will  rapidly 
This  effect  is  produced  by  the  dilatation  of  the  liquid  in  the  bulb,  which,  filli 
a  greater  space,  a  part  of  it  is  forced  into  the  tube.     This  experiment 
easily  be  made  with  a  common  glass  tube  and  a  little  port  wine. 

Thermometers  are  constructed  on  this  principle,  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  in 
tube  being  used  as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  heat  which  causes  it.    A 
ticular  account  of  these  useful  instruments  will  be  found  in  our  discourse  q%^ 
them. 

The  change  of  dimensions  of  solids  produced  by  changes  of  temperatint: 
being  much  less  than  that  of  bodies  in  the  liquid  or  aeriform  state,  is  not  as 
easily  observable.     A  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  process  of  ahoeiBg 
the  wheels  of  carriages.    The  rim  of  iron  with  which  the  wheel  is  to  be  boui} 
is  made  in  the  first  instance  of  a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of  tht  ^ 
wheel ;  but  being  raised  by  the  application  of  fire  to  a  very  high  temperatoni ! 
its  volume  receives  such  an  increase,  that  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  embrace  and ' 
surround  the  wheel.     When  placed  upon  the  wheel,  it  is  cooled,  and  tuddenlj 
contracting  its  dimensions,  binds  the  parts  of  the  wheel  firmly  together,  aai' 
becomes  securely  seated  in  its  place  upon  the  face  of  the  felloes. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  stopper  of  a  glass  bottle  or  decanter  becomes 
fixed  in  its  place  so  firmly,  that  the  exertion  of  force  sufiicient  to  withdraw  it 
would  endanger  the  vessel.  In  this  case,  if  a  cloth  wetted  with  hot  water  be 
applied  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  glass  will  expand,  and  the  neck  will  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  allow  the  stopper  to  be  easily  withdrawn. 

The  contraction  of  metal  consequent  upon  change  of  temperature  has  been 
applied  some  time  ago  in  Paris  to  restore  the  walls  of  a  tottering  building  to 
their  proper  position.  In  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  the  walls  of  a 
pan  of  the  building  were  forced  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  weight  of  the 
roof,  so  that  each  wall  was  leaning  outward.  M.  Molard  conceived  die  notion 
of  applying  the  irresistible  force  with  which  metals  contract  in  cooling,  to  draw 
the  walls  together.  Bars  of  iron  were  placed  in  parallel  directions  across  the 
building,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  walls.  Being  passed  through 
the  walls,  nuts  were  screwed  on  their  ends  outside  the  building.  Every  altw- 
nate  bar  was  then  heated  by  lamps,  and  the  nuts  screwed  close  to  the  walls. 
The  bars  were  then  cooled,  and  me  lengths  being  diminished  by  contraction, 
the  nuts  on  their  extremities  were  drawn  together,  and  with  them  the  walla 
were  drawn  through  an  equal  space.  The  same  process  was  repeated  with 
the  intermediate  bars,  and  so  on  alternately,  until  the  walls  were  brought  into 
a  perpendicular  position. 

Since  there  is  a  continual  change  of  temperature  in  all  bodies  on  the  mnftee 
of  the  globe,  it  follows  that  there  is  also  a  continual  change  of  magnitude.  T%e 
substances  which  surround  us  are  constantly  swelling  and  contracting  under 
the  vicissitudes  of  hea)  and  cold.  They  grow  smaller  in  winter,  and  dilate  in 
summer ;  they  swell  dieir  bulk  in  a  warm  day,  and  contract  it  in  a  cold  cxie. 
These  curious  phenomena  are  not  noticed,  only  because  our  ordinary  means  of 
observation  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  appreciate  them.  Nevertheless,  in 
some  instances,  the  effect  is  very  obvious.  In  warm  weather,  the  flesh  swells, 
the  vessels  appear  filled,  the  luuid  is  plump,  and  the  skin  distended.     In  cold 
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weather,  when  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  the  open  air,  the  flesh  appears  to 
contract,  the  vessels  shrink,  and  the  skin  shrivels. 

The  phenomena  attending  change  of  temperature  are  conclusive  proofs  of 
lh0  muTersal  porosity  of  material  substances,  but  they  are  not  the  only  proofs. 
Many  substances  admit  of  compression  by  the  mere  agency  of  mechanical  force. 
Lei  a  small  piece  of  cork  be  placed  floating  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  basin  or 
other  Teasel,  and  an  empty  glass  goblet  be  inverted  over  the  cork  so  that  its  edge 
nist  meets  the  water.  A  portion  of  air  will  then  be  confined  in  the  goblet  and 
detached  from  the  remainder  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  goblet  be  now  pressed 
downward  so  as  to  be  entirely  unmersed,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  water 
will  not  fill  it,  being  excluded  by  the  impenelrabUity  of  the  air  enclosed  in  it. 
This  experiment,  therefore,  is  decisive  of  the  fact  that  air,  one  of  the  most 
subtile  and  attenuated  substances  we  know  of,  possesses  the  quality  of  impene- 
trability. It  absolutely  excludes  every  other  body  from  the  space  which  it 
occupies  at  any  given  moment. 

But  although  &e  water  does  not  fill  the  goblet,  yet  if  the  position  of  the  cork 
which  floats  upon  its  surface  be  noticed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  level  of  the 
water  within  has  risen  above  its  edge  or  rim.  In  fact,  the  water  has  partially 
filled  the  goblet,  and  the  air  has  been  forced  to  contract  its  dimensions.  This 
effect  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  water  forcing  the  surface 
in  the  goblet  against  the  air,  which  yields  until  it  is  so  far  compressed  that  it 
acquires  a  force  able  to  withstand  this  pressure.  Thus  it  appears  that  air  is 
capable  of  being  reduced  in  its  dimensions  by  mechanical  pressure,  indepen- 
dently of  the  agency  of  heat.     It  is  compressible. 

That  this  effect  is  the  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  liquid,  will  be 
easily  made  manifest  by  showing  that,  as  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  air  is 
proportionally  contracted  in  its  dimensions  ;  and  as  it  is  diminished,  the  dimen- 
sions are,  on  the  other  hand,  enlarged.  If  the  depth  of  the  goblet  in  the  water 
be  increased,  the  cork  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  it,  showing  that  the  increased 
pressure  at  the  greater  depth  causes  the  air  in  the  goblet  to  be  more  condensed, 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  goblet  be  raised  toward  the  surface,  the  cork  will 
be  observed  to  descend  toward  the  edge,  showing  that  as  it  is  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  the  liquid,  the  air  gradually  approaches  to  its  primitive  dimen- 
sions. 

These  phenomena  also  prove  that  air  has  the  property  of  elasticity.  If  it 
were  simply  compressible,  and  not  clastic,  it  would  retain  the  dimensions  to 
which  it  was  reduced  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  ;  but  this  is  not  found  to  be 
the  result.  As  the  compressing  force  is  diminished,  so  in  the  same  proportion 
^oe^  the  air,  by  its  elastic  virtue,  exert  a  force  by  which  it  resumes  its  former 
dimensions. 

That  it  is  the  air  alone  which  excludes  the  water  from  the  goblet  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  can  easily  be  proved.  When  the  goblet  is  sunk  deep  in 
the  vessel  of  water,  let  it  be  inclined  a  little  to  one  side  until  its  mouth  is  pre- 
sented toward  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  let  this  inclination  be  so  regulated  that 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  goblet  shall  just  reach  its  edge.  Upon  a  slight 
increase  of  inclination,  air  will  be  observed  to  escape  from  the  goblet,  and  to  rise 
in  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the  goblet  be  then  restored  to  its 
position,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cork  will  rise  higher  in  it  than  before  the 
escape  of  the  air.  The  water  in  this  case  rises  and  fills  the  space  which  the 
air,  allowed  to  escape,  has  deserted.  The  same  process  may  be  repeated  until 
all  the  air  has  escaped,  and  then  the  goblet  will  be  completely  filled  by  the 
water. 

Liquids  are  compressible  by  mechanical  force  in  so  slight  a  degree,  that  they 
are  considered  in  all  hydrostatical  treatises  as  incompressible  fluids.     They 
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are,  however,  not  absolutely  incompressible,  but  yield  slightly  to  very  intense 
pressure. 

The  question  of  the  compressibility  of  liquids  was  raised  at  a  remote  period 
in  the  history  of  science.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago  an  experiment  was  insti* 
tuted  at  the  Academy  del  Cimento  in  Florence,  to  ascertain  whether  water  be 
compressible.  With  this  view,  a  hollow  ball  of  gold  was  filled  with  the  liquid, 
and  the  aperture  exactly  and  firmly  closed.  The  globe  was  then  submitted  to 
a  very  severe  pressure,  by  which  its  figure  was  slightly  changed.  Now,  it  ti 
proved  in  geometry  that  a  globe  has  this  peculiar  property,  that  any  change  wbai> 
ever  in  its  figure  must  necessarily  diminish  its  volume  or  contents.  Hence  it  wat 
inferred  that  if  the  water  did  not  issue  through  the  pores  of  the  gold,  or  burst  the 
globe,  its  compressibility  would  be  established.  The  result  of  the  experimoBi 
was  that  the  water  did  ooze  through  the  pores,  and  covered  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  presenting  the  appearance  of  dew  or  of  steam  cooled  by  the  metal.  Bat 
this  experiment  was  inconclusive.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  the  water  had  noi 
escaped,  upon  the  change  of  figure  of  the  globe,  the  compressibility  of  the  liquid 
would  have  been  established.  This  escape  of  the  water  does  not,  however, 
prove  its  incompressibiliiy.  To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to 
measure  accurately  the  volume  of  water  which  transuded  by  compression,  and 
next  to  measure  the  diminution  of  volume  which  the  vessel  sufiered  by  its 
change  of  figure.  If  this  diminution  were  greater  than  the  volume  of  water 
which  escaped,  it  would  follow  that  the  water  remaining  in  the  globe  had  been 
compressed,  notwithstanding  the  escape  of  the  remainder.  But  this  could 
never  be  accomplished  with  the  delicacy  and  exactitude  necessary  in  such  an 
experiment,  and  consequently,  as  far  as  the  question  of  the  compressibility  of 
water  was  concerned,  nothing  was  proved.  It  forms,  however,  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  porosity  of  so  dense  a  substance  as  gold,  and  proves  that  its 
pores  are  larger  than  the  elementary  particles  of  water,  since  they  are  capable 
of  passing  through  them. 

It  has  since  been  proved  that  water  and  other  liquids  are  compressible.  In 
the  year  1761,  Canton  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  some 
experiments  which  proved  this  fact.  He  provided  a  glass  tube  with  a  Bulb, 
like  that  of  a  common  thermometer,  and  filled  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  tube 
with  the  liquid  well  purified  from  air.  He  then  placed  this  in  an  apparatus 
called  a  condenser,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  submit  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube  to  a  very  intense  pressure  of  condensed  air.  He  found  that  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  fell  in  a  perceptible  degree  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pressure.  The  same  experiment  established  the  fact  that  liquids 
are  elastic ;  for,  upon  removing  the  pressure,  the  liquid  rose  to  its  original  level, 
and  therefore  resumed  its  former  dimensions. 

Elasticity  does  not  always  accompany  compressibility.  If  lead  or  iron  be 
submitted  to  the  hammer,  it  may  be  hardened  and  diminished  in  its  volume, 
but  it  will  not  resume  its  former  volume  afler  each  stroke  of  the  hammer. 

There  are  some  bodies  which  maintain  the  state  of  density  in  which  they 
are  commonly  found  by  the  continual  agency  of  mechanical  pressure,  and  such 
bodies  are  endued  with  a  quality  in  virtue  of  which  they  would  enlarge  their 
dimensions  without  limit  if  the  pressure  which  confines  them  were  removed. 
Such  bodies  are  called  elastic  fluids  or  gases ^  and  always  exist  in  the  form  of 
common  air,  in  whose  mechanical  properties  ihey  participate.  They  are  hence 
called  aeriform  fluids^ 

Those  who  are  provided  with  an  air-pump  can  easily  establish  this  property 
experimentally.  Take  a  fiaccid  bladder  and  place  it  under  the  glass  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  By  this  instrument  we  shall  be  able  to  remove  the  air  which 
surrounds  the  bladder  under  the  receiver  so  as  to  relieve  the  small  quantity  of 
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•ir  which  ia  enclosed  in  the  bladder  from  the  presture  of  the  external  air.  When 
thia  is  accomplished,  the  bladder  will  be  ooeerred  to  swell  aa  if  it  were  in- 
flated,  and  will  become  perfectly  distended.  The  air  contained  in  it,  there* 
fare,  has  a  tendency  to  dilate,  which  takes  effect  when  it  ceases  to  be  resisted 
bj  the  pressure  of  sarronnding  air. 

It  has  been  stated  thst  the  increase  or  diminution  of  temperature  is  sccom- 
psnied  by  an  incresse  or  diminution  of  volume.  Related  to  this  there  is  anoth- 
er phenomenon,  too  remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed,  although  thu  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  dwell  upon  it :  it  is  the  couTsrse  of  the  former,  via.,  that  all  increaae 
or  diminnticm  of  bulk  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  or  increase  of  tempera* 
tore.  Aa  the  application  of  heat  from  some  foreign  source  produces  an  increase 
of  dimensioas,  so,  if  the  dimensions  be  increaaeid  from  any  other  cause,  a  cor- 
reqionding  portion  of  the  heat  which  the  body  had  before  the  enlarffement  will 
be  abeoibed  in  the  process,  snd  the  temperature  will  be  thereby  mminished. 
Is  the  same  way,  since  the  abstraction  of  heat  causes  a  diminution  of  rolume, 
•0,  if  that  diminution  be  caused  by  any  other  means,  the  body  will  giv$  0ui  the 
brat  which  in  the  other  case  was  abstracted,  and  wUl  rise  in  its  temperature. 

Numeroaa  and  well-known  facts  illustrate  these  obserrations.  A  smith,  by 
hammering  a  piece  of  bar  iron,  and  thereby  compressing  it,  will  render  it  iW 
kai*  '  When  sir  is  riolently  compressed,  it  becomes  so  hot  aa  to  ignite  cotton 
aad  other  substances.  An  ingenious  instrument  for  producing  a  light  for  do- 
BMstic  uses  has  been  constructed,  consisting  of  a  small  cylinder,  in  which  a 
solid  piston  moves  air  tight ;  a  little  tinder,  or  dry  aponge,  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  piston,  which  is  then  violently  forced  into  the  cylinder.  The  air 
between  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  piston  becomes  intensely  com- 
pressed, snd  evolves  so  much  heat  as  to  light  the  tinder. 

In  all  the  cases  where  friction  or  percussion  produces  heat  or  fire,  it  is  be- 
eaaM  they  are  means  of  compression.  The  effects  of  flints— of  pieces  of  wood 
robbed  together — the  warmth  produced  by  friction  on  the  flesh — are  all  to  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause. 

INIRTIA. 

The  quality  of  matter  which  is  of  all  others  the  most  important  in  mechani- 
cal investigations,  is  that  which  has  been  called  inertia. 

Matter  is  incapable  of  spontaneous  change.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
Bost  universal  results  of  human  observation ;  it  is  equivalent  to  stating  that 
oiere  matter  is  deprived  of  life  ;  for  spontaneous  action  is  the  only  test  of  the 
presence  of  the  living  principle.  If  we  see  a  mass  of  matter  undergo  any 
change,  we  never  seek  for  the  cause  of  that  change  in  the  body  itself ;  we  look 
kit  some  external  cause  producing  it.  This  inability  for  voluntary  change  of 
state  or  qualities  is  a  more  general  principle  than  inertia.  At  any  given  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  body  must  be  in  one  or  other  of  two  states,  rest  or  motion.  In<- 
ertia,  or  inactivity,  signifies  the  total  absence  of  power  to  change  this  state.  A 
body  endued  with  inertia  cannot  of  itself,  and  independent  of  all  external  influ- 
ence, commence  to  move  from  a  state  of  rest ;  neither  can  it,  when  moving, 
arrest  its  progress,  and  become  quiescent. 

The  aame  property  by  which  a  body  is  unable  by  any  power  of  its  own  to 
pass  from  a  state  of  rest  to  one  of  motion,  or  vice  versa,  also  renders  it  inca>> 
pable  of  increasing  or  diminishing  any  motion  which  it  may  have  received  from 
an  external  cause.  If  a  body  be  moving  in  a  certain  direction  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  per  hour,  it  cannot,  by  any  energy  of  its  own,  change  its  rate  of  mo- 
tion to  eleven  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  This  is  a  direct  consequence  of  that 
manifestation  <^  inertia  which  has  just  been  explained.     For  the  same  power 
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'  which  wonld  causa  a  body  moring  at  tan  milas  an  hour  to  incraaae  its  rata  to 
alevan  miles,  would  also  cause  the  same  body  at  rest  to  commence  moring  at 
the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour ;  and  the  same  power  which  would  causa  a  body 
moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  to  move  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  in  the 
hour,  would  cause  the  same  body  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour  to 
become  quiescent.  It  therefore  appears  that  to  increase  or  diminish  tha  mo- 
tion of  a  body  is  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  as  to  change  the  state  of  rest  into 
that  of  motion,  or  trice  versa. 

The  effects  and  phenomena  which  hourly  fall  under  our  obserration  afibid 
unnumbered  examples  of  the  inability  of  lifeless  matter  to  put  itself  into  motioo, 
or  to  increase  any  motion  which  may  have  been  communicated  to  it.  Bat  it 
does  not  happen  Uiat  we  have  the  same  direct  and  frequent  evidence  of  its  ina- 
bility to  destroy  or  diminish  any  motion  which  it  may  have  received.  And 
hence  it  arises,  that,  while  no  one  will  deny  to  matter  the  former  affect  of  in« 
artia,  few  will  at  first  acknowledge  the  latter.  Indeed,  even  so  late  as  the  time 
of  Kepler,  philosophers  themselves  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  '*  matter  is  mora 
inclined  to  rest  thsn  to  motion  ;"  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  if, 
in  the  present  day,  those  who  have  not  been  conversant  with  physical  scianca 
are  slow  to  believe  that  a  body  once  put  in  motion  would  continue  for  avar  to 
move  with  the  same  velocity,  if  it  were  not  stopped  by  some  external  cause. 

Reason,  assisted  by  observation,  will,  however,  soon  dispel  this  iihision. 
Experience  shows  us  in  various  ways  that  the  same  causes  which  dastvoy 
motion  in  one  direction  are  capable  of  producing  as  much  motion  in  tha  oppo- 
site direction.  Thus,  if  a  wheel,  spinning  on  its  axis  with  a  certain  ralociqri 
be  stopped  by  a  hand  seizing  one  of  the  spokes,  the  effort  which  accomplishes 
this  is  exactly  the  same  as,  had  the  wheel  been  previously  at  rest,  would  have 
put  it  in  motion  in  the  opposite  direction  ¥rith  the  same  velocity.  If  a  carriaea 
drawn  by  horses  be  in  motion,  the  same  exertion  of  power  in  the  horses  is 
necessary  to  slop  it,  as  would  be  necessary  to  back  it,  if  it  were  at  rest.  Now, 
if  this  be  admitted  as  a  general  principle,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  body  which 
can  destroy  or  diminish  its  own  motion  must  also  be  capable  of  putting  itself 
into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  increasing  any  motion  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. But  this  latter  is  contrary  to  all  experience,  and  therefore  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  a  body  cannot  diminish  or  destroy  any  motion  whidi 
it  has  received. 

Let  us  inquire  why  we  are  more  disposed  to  admit  the  inability  of  manar  to 
produce  than  to  destroy  motion  in  itself.  We  see  most  of  those  motions  wbioh 
take  place  around  us  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  subject  to  gradual  decay,  and 
if  not  renewed  from  time  to  time,  they  at  length  cease.  A  stone  rolled  along 
the  ground,  a  wheel  revolving  on  its  axis,  the  heaving  of  the  deep  after  a  storm, 
and  all  other  motions  produced  in  bodies  by  external  causes,  decay,  when  tha 
exciting  cause  is  suspended  ;  and  if  that  cause  do  not  renew  its  action,  thay 
ultimately  cease. 

But  is  there  no  exciting  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  which  thus  gradually  de* 
prives  those  bodies  of  their  motion  ? — and  if  that  cause  were  removed,  or  its 
intensity  diminished,  would  not  the  motion  continue,  or  be  more  slowly  re- 
tarded ?  When  a  stone  is  rolled  along  the  ground,  the  inequalities  of  iui  shape, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  ground,  are  impediments  which  retard  and  soon  de- 
stroy its  motion.  Render  the  stone  round,  and  the  ground  level,  and  the  mo- 
tion will  be  considerably  prolonged.  But  still  small  asperities  will  remain  on 
the  stone,  and  on  the  suHace  over  which  it  rolls  :  substitute  for  it  a  ball  of 
highly  polished  steel,  moving  on  a  highly  polished  steel  plane,  truly  level,  and 
the  motion  will  continue  without  sensible  diminution  for  a  very  long  period  ; 
but- even  here,  and  in  every  instance  of  motions  produced  by  art,  minute  aspar- 
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ides  must  exist  on  the  surfaces  which  more  in  contact  with  each  other,  which 
most  resist,  gradnallj  diminish,  and  ultimately  destroy,  the  motion. 

Independently  of  the  obstructions  to  the  continuation  of  motion  arising  from 
friction,  there  is  another  impediment  to  which  all  motions  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  liable — the  resistance  of  the  air.  How  much  this  may  affect  the 
continuation  of  motion,  appears  by  many  familiar  effects.  On  a  calm  day,  carry 
an  open  umbrella  with  its  concave  side  presented  in  the  direction  in  which  you 
are  moving,  and  a  powerful  resistance  will  be  opposed  to  your  progress,  which 
will  increase  with  every  increase  of  the  speed  with  which  you  move. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  direct  experience  to  prove  that  motions  when 
vnreaisted  will  for  ever  continue.  In  the  neavens  we  find  an  apparatus,  which 
fnmishes  a  sublime  verification  of  this  principle.  There,  removed  from  all 
casual  obetructions  and  resistances,  the  vast  bodies  of  the  universe  roll  on  in . 
their  appointed  paths,  with  unerring  regularity,  preserving  without  diminution 
ill  that  motion  which  they  received  at  their  creation  from  the  Hand  which 
launched  them  into  space.  This  alone,  unsupported  by  other  reasons,  would 
be  sufficient  to  establuh  the  quality  of  inertia  ;  but  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  other  circumstances  previously  mentioned,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  this  is 
a  univeiBal  law  of  nature. 

Organized  bodies  endued  with  the  living  principle,  seem  to  be  the  only  cx- 
cs|icione  to  this  law.     But  even  in  these  their  members  and  all  their  compo- 
aenl  parts,  separately  considered,  are  inert,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  all  other  forms  of  matter.    The  quality  of  animation,  from  which  they  derive 
the  power  of  spontaneous  action  or  voluntary  motion,  does  not  belong  to  the 
paxta,  but  to  the  whole,  and  not  to  the  whole  by  any  obvious  or  necessary  con- 
.  nexion,  because  it  is  absent  in  sleep,  and  totally  removed  by  death,  even  while 
the  organization  of  every  part  remains,  to  all  appearance,  without  derangement. 
Seeing,  then,  the  whole  visible  material  universe  partaking  in  the  common 
quality  of  inertia,  unable  to  trace  the  conditions  of  life  to  any  material  phenom-  ' 
eoa,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  will  of  animated  beings  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  immaterial  principle,  which,  during  the  period  of  life,  governs  iheir 
organized  bodies.     In   what  this  principle  consists,  what  is  its  seat,  or  by 
what  modes  of  action  it  moves  the  body,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  decide.    Dut 
the  snnae  principle — analogy — which  guides  our  investigations  in  every  other 
pirt  of  physical  science,  ought  to  govern  us  in  this  ;  and  by  that  principle,  the 
^wntaneons  motion  found  in  animated  beings,  but  which  in  no  instance  is  mani- 
fested by  mere  matter,  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  matter  which  composes 
the  bodily  forms  of  these  beings,  but  to  something  of  altogether  a  different 
Bitnre 
Independently  of  this,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  reasoning  proper  to 
J  [diysical  science,  philosophers  have  given  another  reason  for  assigning  anima-  \ 
tuaa  to  an  immaterial  principle.     The  will,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  acts, 
must  belong  to  a  simple,  uncompounded,  and  indivisible  being,  and  conse- 
quently can  never  be  an  attribute  of  a  thing  which  in  its  essence  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this. 

It  has  been  proved  that  an  inability  to  change  the  quantity  of  motion  is  a 
consequence  of  inertia.  The  inability  to  change  the  direction  of  motion  is  ' 
another  consequence  of  this  quality.  The  same  cause  which  increases  or  di- 
minishes motion,  would  also  give  motion  to  a  body  at  rest ;  and  therefore  wo 
inferred  that  the  same  inability  which  prevents  a  body  from  moving  itself,  will 
also  prevent  it  from  increasing  or  diminishing  any  motion  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. In  the  same  manner  we  can  show  that  any  cause  which  changes  the 
direction  of  motion  would  also  give  nootion  to  a  body  at  rest ;  and  therefore  if  a 
body  chnnge  the  direction  of  its  own  motion,  the  same  body  might  move  itself 
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from  a  tUte  of  rest ;  and  therefore  the  power  of  changing  the  directioo  of  aij 
motion  which  it  may  have  receiyed  is  inconsistent  wiu  the  qualiqr  of  inertia. 
If  a  body  moving  from  A  to  B,  receive  at  B  a  blow  in  the  directioii  C  B  S| 


■ 


' 


it  will  immediatelr  change  its  direction  to  that  of  another  line  B  D.  The 
cause  which  promices  Uiis  change  of  direction  would  have  pot  the  body  ia 
motion  in  the  airection  B  £,  had  it  been  quiescent  at  B  when  it  snstained  the 
blow. 

Again,  suppose  G  H  to  be  a  hard  plane  surface  ;  and  let  the  body  be  tip* 
posed  to  be  perfectly  inelastic.  When  it  strikes  the  surface  at  B,  it  will  com* 
mence  to  move  along  it  in  the  direction  B  H.  This  change  of  directioii  is 
produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  surface.  If  the  body,  instead  of  meeting  die 
surface  in  Uie  direction  A  B,  had  moved  in  the  direction  £  B,  perpendicular  to 
it,  all  motion  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  body  reduced  to  a  atate  of 
rest. 

By  the  former  example  it  appears  that  the  deflecting  cause  would  have  pm 
a  quiescent  body  in  motion,  and  by  the  latter  it  would  have  reduced  a  movmg 
body  to  a  state  of  rest.  Hence  the  phenomenon  of  a  change  of  direction  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  same  class  as  the  change  from  rest  to  motion,  or  from  motion 
to  rest.  The  quality  of  inertia  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  any  change  in 
the  direction  of  motion  which  does  not  arise  from  an  external  cause. 

From  all  that  has  been  here  stated,  we  may  infer  generally,  that  an  inani- 
mate parcel  of  matter  is  incapable  of  changing  its  state  of  rest  or  motion ;  that, 
in  wli^tever  atate  it  be,  in  that  state  it  must  for  ever  persevere,  unless  disturbed 
by  some  external  cause  ;  that  if  it  be  in  motion,  that  motion  must  alwaya  ba 
uniform,  or  must  proceed  at  the  same  rate,  the  equal  spaces  being  moved  over 
in  the  same  time  ;  any  increase  of  its  rate  roust  betray  some  impelling  cause, 
any  diminution  must  proceed  from  an  impeding  cause,  and  neither  of  these 
causes  can  exist  in  the  body  itself ;  that  such  motion  must  not  only  be  con* 
stantly  of  the  same  uniform  rate,  but  also  must  be  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, any  deflection  from  its  course  necessarily  arising  from  some  external 
influence. 

The  language  sometimes  used  to  explain  the  property  of  inertia  in  popular 
works,  is  eminently  calculated  to  mislead  the  student.  The  terms  resistance 
and  stubbornness  to  move  are  faulty  in  this  respect.  Inertia  implies  absolute 
passiveness,  a  perfect  indiflerence  to  rest  or  motion.  It  implies  as  strongly 
the  absence  of  all  resistance  to  the  reception  of  motion,  as  it  does  the  absence 
of  all  power  to  move  itself.    The  term  vis  tntriui,  ot  fores  ofinactwity,  so  fre- 
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qaakHj  used  aTen  I17  authon  pretending  to  scientific  mccwrmcj,  it  still  more 
refiieheBsible.  It  is  a  eoDtradiction  in  terms :  the  term  inaeiimiy  implying  the 
absence  of  all  force. 

Before  we  close  this  subject,  it  may  be  adrantageous  to  point  out  some 
practical  and  familiar  examples  of  the  general  law  of  inertia.  The  student 
must,  however,  recollect  that  the  great  object  of  science  is  generalization,  and 
that  his  mind  is  to  be  elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
to  receive  a  habit  the  very  reTorse  of  that  which  disposes  us  to  enjoy  the  de- 
scent from  generals  to  particulars.  Instances,  taken  from  the  occurrences  of 
ordinary  life,  may,  however,  be  useful  in  verifying  the  general  law,  and  in  im- 
pressing it  upon  the  memory ;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  shall  occasionally,  in 
the  present  treatise,  refer  to  such  examples  :  always,  however,  keeping  Uiem 
in  subservience  to  the  general  principles  of  which  they  are  manifestations,  and 
on  which  the  attention  of  the  student  should  be  fixed. 

If  a  carriage,  a  horse,  or  a  boat,  moving  with  speed,  be  suddenly  retarded  or 
stopped  by  any  cause  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  aflect  passengers,  riders, 
or  any  loose  bodies  which  are  carried,  they  will  be  precipitated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  ;  because,  by  reason  of  their  inertia,  they  persevere  in  the 
motion  which  they  share  in  common  with  that  which  transported  them,  and  are 
■01  deprived  of  that  motion  by  the  same  cause. 

If  a  passenger  leap  from  a  carriage  in  rapid  motion,  he  will  fall  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  carriage  is  moving  at  the  moment  his  feet  meet  the  ground  ; 
because  his  body,  on  quitting  the  vehicle,  retains,  by  its  inertia,  the  motion 
which  it  had  in  common  with  it.  When  he  reaches  the  ground,  this  motion  is 
destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  ground  to  the  feet,  but  is  retained  in  the 
upper  and  heavier  part  of  the  body ;  so  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if 
the  feet  had  been  tripped. 

When  a  carriage  is  once  put  in  motion  with  a  determinate  speed  on  a  level 
rosd,  the  only  force  necessary  to  sustain  the  motion  is  that  which  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  road  ;  but  at  starting,  a  greater  expenditure  of 
kme  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  friction  is  to  be  overcome,  but  the 
force  with  which  the  vehicle  is  intended  to  move  must  be  communicated  to  it. 
Hence  we  see  that  horses  make  a  much  greater  exertion  at  starting  than 


I  subsequently,  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion ;  and  we  may  also  infer  the  • 
I  inexp^iency  of  attempting  to  start  at  full  speed,  especially  with  heavy  car-  ; 
I  lieges.  i 

I     Coursing  owes  all  its  interest  to  the  instinctive  consciousness  of  the  nature 
^  of  inertia  which  seems  to  govern  the  measures  of  the  hare.     The  greyhound 
'  is  a  comparatively  heavy  body  moving  at  the  same  or  greater  speed  in  pursuit, 
'  The  hare  doubles,  that  is,  suddenly  changes  the  direction  of  her  course,  and 
turns  back  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  direction  in  which  she  had  been  run- 
nin|r.     The  greyhound,  un^le  to  resist  the  tendency  of  its  body  to  persevere 
in  the  rapid  motion  it  had  acquired,  is  urged  forward  many  yards  before  it  is 
tUe  to  check  its  speed  and  return  to  the  pursuit.     Meanwhile  the  hare  is  gain- 
ing grocmd  in  the  other  direction,  so  that  the  animals  are  at  a  very  considera- 
ble distance  asunder  when  the  pursuit  is  recommenced.    In  this  way,  a  hare, 
though  much  less  fleet  than  a  greyhound,  will  often  escape  it. 

In  racing,  the  horses  shoot  far  beyond  the  winning-post  before  their  course 
can  be  arrested.  } 

Remariuible  effects  of  the  inertia  of  matter  are  constantly  exhibited  in  the  I 
accidents  from  collision  which  take  place  on  railways.     In  England,  where  I 
the  speed  is  much  greater  than  is  customary  in  this  country,  such  instances  I 
are  more  frequent  and  fatal.     The  evenness  and  perfection  of  the  roads  and  I 
>  csrriages  conspire  with  the  extraordinary  speed  to  render  it  diflicuLl  \o  a\o^  S 
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ihe  can.    When  moviog  at  thirty  or  forty  miies  an  houTt  ihe  steam 
generaUy  be  cut  off  a  mile  before  arriving  at  a  station.    Accidental  o 
cles,  not  foreseen  or  expected*  are  therefore  almost  always  the  cause  of 
UsioQs. 
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Byringe^ — BMd  ai  KwhiiMrinii^^TipoMible  to  yrodae>  a  pcrfbel  Ti 
Defects. — The  Air-PiuDp.— Baromecer  Gmngew— Siphoa  OmafiwTarfcMM  FonM  of  Air- 
Bpw — ^Pnmp  wWboat  Sactkm-ValTew — ^Bzperimeiite  with  Afr-Puap^ — ^Bladder  bant  bj  atao- 
sie  PreMOTOw— Bladder  bunt  by  Elaaliei^  of  Air.— Dried  Fndt  bflated  by  flzed  Air^llao- 
Bladder  awella  by  Ezpaiidon. — ^Water  rafaed  by  Eliatio  Foroa — ^A  Pooip  eaanot  act  la  tbe 
enee  of  atmoapberic  Prenara.— Saction  eaaaea  wbea  Ibis  Pressura  fa  remored. — The  Mafde- 
f  Hemisphere. — Oainea  and  Feather  EzperiiBeaL — Capptng. — ^Bflbnreseing  Liqaotar— 
AiSng  of  ChanqMigDe,  to^— Preaepce  of  Air  aeoesmy  fer  the  TraawnJarfnn  of  Sooadw— The 
ieaibg  Syringe^— The  Ooodeanr. 
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Bsn  m  pavt  of  the  sir  encloied  ia  any  Tettel  if  wididimwa»  dnl  whioh  !•• 
■  expanding  bj  ita  elaatic  propertj^  filla  die  dimenaiona  ot  the  Teaad  aa 
tuallj  aa  bdore.  Under  theae  circaniatancea»  howereri  it  ia  obnooa  that 
^en  apace  within  the  Teaael  oontaina  a  leaa  quantity  of  air  than  it  did 
ooaly,  inaamuch  aa  while  the  whole  dimenaiona  of  a  reaael  remain  the 
>,  the  total  quantity  of  air  difiiiaed  throoffh  them  ia  diminiahed.  When  the 
I  quantity  of  air  in  thia  manner  ia  canaed  to  expand  into  n  greater  apace,  it 
id  to  be  fxtrefied. 

It  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  Teaael  containinff  any  quantity  of  air  ia  canaed 
eeiye  an  increaaed  quantity  by  additional  air  being  forced  into  it,  then  any 
I  portion  of  ita  dimenaiona  will  contain  a  proportionally  greater  quantity 
r  than  it  did  before  the  additional  air  had  been  fineed  in.  Under  theae 
matancea,  the  air  contained  in  the  reaael  ia  aaid  to  be  cmmImW,  and  it  ia 
mrpoae  in  the  preaent  lecture  to  deacribe  the  mechanical  inatnunenta  by 
h  theae  prooeaaea  of  rarrfaUUm  and  eondmuaiiom  are  practically  effected. 


THB   BXHAUariNO   aTRINOB. 

le  moat  aimple  form  of  inatrument  for  producing  the  rarefaction  of  air,  ia 
wUch  ia  called  tkn  txhrnisHmg  tjfrmg9.    In  order  to  eommhend  the  eon-  C 
tion  and  operation  of  thia  inatrument,  let  ua  auppoae  A,  B,  fig.  1,  a  cylin-  [ 
Of  barrel,  fomiahed  with  a  atop-cock  C,  inaeited  m  a  email  aperture  in  the 
m.    Let  the  end  of  thia  tube  do  acrewed  iqion  the  Teeael  R,  in  which  the 
action  ia  to  be  made. 

om  the  aide  of  the  barrel  near  Ae  bottom,  let  another  tube,  D,  proceed, 
furnished  with  a  atop-cock.  Let  ua  auppoae  the  piaton  P,  at  the  bottom 
lO  barrel,  both  atop-cocka  being  doaed.  Let  the  piaton  P  fte  now  drawn 
the  bottom  to  the  ti^,  aa  repreaented  in  fiff.  3,  thia  piaton  being  anppoeed 
vre  air-tight  in  the  barrel.    A  vacuum  wiu  remain  between  the  piMon  P 
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mnd  the  bottom  B.  ir  the  stop-cock  C  be  opened,  the  air  coalaiaed  in  ilia 
vuBet  R,  will,  by  iu  elulic  force,  nisli  through  the  open  slop-cock  C,  tnd 
expand  so  &>  to  fill  the  bsrrel.  Thua  the  air  which  previoualy  occupied  the 
dimenaiona  of  the  reaael  R,  haa  now  expanded  through  ihe  dimenaiona  of  R 
and  A,  B.  Let  the  atop-cock  C,  be  now  cloaed,  and  the  etm-^ock  D  opened, 
and  let  the  piaion  P  be  preaaed  to  the  bottom  of  the  barret.  The  tir  contained 
in  the  barrel  will  ihoa  be  forced  out  at  the  open  atop-cock  D,  and  driTen  into 
external  atmoaphere.  Let  the  atop-cock  D  be  next  cloaed,  aod  the  piaton 
again  eleraied,  sa  in  fig.  2.  A  Tacuum  will  once  more  be  produced  in  the 
barrel,  and  on  opening  the  atop-cock  C,  the  air  in  R  will  again  expand  into 
the  barrel,  occupying  the  extended  dimenaiona  aa  before.  Let  the  atop-cock 
C  be  again  closed,  and  the  atop-cock  D  opened.  If  the  piaton  be  preaaed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  aa  before,  the  ajr  contained  in  ihe  cylinder  will 

r'n  be  expelled  through  the  stop-cock  D.  By  continuing  ibis  process, 
nately  opening  and  closing  the  two  atop-cocka,  and  elevating  and  de- 
pmaing  the  piaton,  a  quantity  or  air  will  mah  from  the  Teasel  R,  on  each 
aaooDt  ot  the  piston,  and  the  aaine  qnantity  will  be  expelled  thnmgh  the  tube 
D,  on  each  deacml  of  the  piaton. 

It  ia  evident  that  this  proceaa  may  be  continued  so  long  w  the  ur  whicli  to- 
maina  in  R,  is  capable  of  expanding,  by  ila  elasticity,  through  ihe  open  lube, 
C,  into  the  bairet  above. 

A  alight  degree  of  attention  only  is  neceaauy  to  perceive  that  the  quantity 
of  air  expellea  fma  R,  at  oach  ascent  of  the  piaton,  ia  coatinnailr  diminished  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  even  to  explain  the  exact  nte  at  which  ttaia  diminu- 
tion proceeds.  Let  na  suppose  the  magnitnde  of  the  barrel  A,  B,  to  have  any 
given  proportion  to  the  dimenaiona  of  the  vesael  R ;  anppoae,  for  example,  that 
the  dimenaiona  of  ibe  banet  are  the  ninth  part  of  thoae  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
piston  is  first  raiaed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the  air  which  previoualy  occu- 
)Nm1  the  reeael  expaada  ao  as  to  oocnpy  tho  dimenaiona  of  the  veaael  and  bar- 
rel togeihar.  The  buml,  therefbn,  inll  contain  a  tenth  pan  of  the  whole  of 
the  eudoeed  air;  A>r,  since  the  veasel  R  contains  nine  umaa  aa  much  as  the 
barrel,  die  vessel  and  barrel  together  contain  ten  times  aa  ranch  aa  the  barrel. 
Conavqueutly,  th*  nr  onoioeed  ia  the  barrri  will  neceasaiily  be  n  tenth  of  the 
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On  deprasuog  the  piston,  this  tenth  part  is  expelled  throngh  the  tabe 
)a  elevating  the  piston,  the  sir  remaining  in  the  Tessel  R,  wUch  is  nine 
of  the  ori^al  qnantitjr,  now  expands  through  the  vessel  and  barrel,  and, 
B  reason  already  assigned,  the  barrel  will  contain  a  tenth  part  of  this  re- 
og  nine  tenths ;  that  is,  it  will  contain  nine  hundredth  parts  of  the  originsl 
ity.  On  the  second  descent  of  the  piston,  this  nine  hundredth  parts  will 
peDed.  The  nine  tenths  which  remain  in  the  cylinder  after  the  first 
I  of  the  piston,  hare  now  lost  nine  hundredth  parts  <rf  the  whole,  and  since 
enths  are  the  same  aa  ninety  hundredths,  nine  hundredths  being  deducted 
that  leave  a  remainder  of  eighty*one  hundredths. 

is,  therefore,  is  the  proportion  of  the  origins]  quantity  which  now  remains 
9  vessel  R.  When  the  piston  is  next  raised,  this  portion  will  expend  aa 
)  into  the  enlar^  •p^ce,  and  the  teoth  pert  of  it  will  rise  into  the  barrel, 
tenth  part  of  eighty-one  himdredths  is  eighty-one  thousandths.  Accoid- 
on  the  next  descent,  this  eighty-one  thousandths  will  be  expelled.  The 
r-one  hundredths  which  remain  in  the  vessel  R  before  this  diminution, 
lus  diminished  by  eighty-one  thousandths.  This  eighty-one  hundredths 
luivalent  to  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousandths,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
ning  in  the  vessel  R,  will  be  found  by  subtracting  eighthy-one  thousandths 
eight  hundred  and  ten  thousandths. 

e  remainder  will  therefore  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousandths, 
I  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  original  quantity  of  air  which  remains  in  the 
L  after  the  third  stroke  of  the  piston.  It  will  not  be  difilcult  to  continue 
Msonin^  further,  and  to  discover,  not  only  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  at 
successive  stroke,  but  also  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  vessel  R ;  and 
ay  without  difficidty  compute  the  followiog  table  :^ 


FropoftioM  of  tb«  orifliMl 
quantity  of  air  •xp«ltod 

ttrolM* 

Total  qoantity  of  air 
•xp«UMi. 

1 
10 

9_ 
10 

1 
10 

9 

100 

100 

it 
100 

81 
lAKX) 

7S9 
1,000 

«7l 
1,000 

7» 
10,000 

MOl 
10.000 

3,500 
10,000 

6.491 
100,000 

58.419 
100,000 

41,581 
100.000 

58,419 
1,000,000 

595,771 
1,000,000 

474,919 
1,000,000 

M,T71 
10,000.000 

4,731,939 
10,000.000 

5.M8.061 
10,000,000 

. 


make  this  tsble  more  intelligible,  let  us  suppose  that  the  vessel,  R,  con* 
in  the  first  iostance,  ten  million  grains  of  air.  The  first  stroke  of  the 
I  expels  a  teoth  part  of  this  quantity,  that  is,  one  million  grains.  There 
n  in  the  vessel,  R,  nine  million  grains.  The  tenth  part  of  this  nine 
n  is  expelled  by  the  second  stroke,  that  is  nine  hundred  thousand  grains 
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of  air.  There  now  remain  in  the  Teeeel  eight  million,  one  hundred  thoosand 
grains.  Of  this  again  a  tenth  part  is  expelled  by  the  thud  sttoke,  that  is,  eight 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  grains.  The  quantity  remaining  in  the  receiver  will 
then  be  seren  million,  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  grains.  The  tenth  S 
part  of  this  is  expelled  by  the  fourth  stroke,  that  b,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-  \ 
nine  thousand  grains,  and  there  remain  in  the  ressel  six  million,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thouMnd  grains.  The  fifth  stroke  expeb  a  tenUi  nart  of  this, 
or  six  hundred  forty-nine  thousand,  one  hundred  grains,  and  there  tlien  remain 
in  the  vessel  five  million,  eight  hundred  forty-one  thousand,  nine  hundred  grains. 
A  tenth  part  of  this  again  is  expelled  by  the  sixth  stroke,  that  is,  ^ve  hundred 
eighty-four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety  grains,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
vessel  is  five  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
ten  mine.  A  tenth  of  this  again,  or  five  hundred  twenty-five  thousand*  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-one  grains,  is  expelled  by  the  seventh  stride.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  these  results :— 


'•. 


• 


', 


Gnliit  MMltod  at  Mch 
SS3m. 

Oniu  mnaialBf  vadar 
PrMtura. 

Total  BWBbar  ofgnlM 
XipalM. 

1 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 

% 

900,000 

8,100,000 

1,900,000 

3 

810,000 

7,290,000 

2,710,000 

4 

729,000 

6,491,000 

8,439,000 

5 

649,100 

6,841,900 

4,168,100 

6 

684,190 

6,267,710 

4,742,290 

7 

526,771 

4,731,939 

6,268,061 

I 


' 


' 


By  attending  to  the  numbers  in  the  third  column  of  the  above  table,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  each  succeeding  number  is  nine  tenths  of  the  preceding  one. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  after  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  quantity  of  air 
which  remains  in  the  vessel  R,  will  be  nine  tenths  of  the  quantity  which  it 
contained  before  the  stroke.  From  a  due  consideration  of  this  circumstance  it 
will  be  perceived  that,  however  long  the  process  of  rarefaction  be  continued, 
the  vessel  R,  can  never  be  completely  exhausted  of  air,  for  a  determinala 
quantity  being  contained  in  it,  nine  tenths  of  this  will  remain  after  the  first 
stroke.  After  the  second  stroke,  nine  tenths  of  this  again  will  remain,  and 
however  long  the  operation  be  continued,  still  a  determinate  quantity  will  re- 
main after  every  succeeding  stroke  of  the  piston,  this  quantity  being  nine  tenths 
of  what  the  vessel  R  contained  after  the  preceding  stroke.  But,  although  m 
perfect  exhaustion  can  never  be  attained  by  these  means,  yet  if  the  instrumeal 
now  described  could  be  constructed  as  perfect  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory, 
there  would  be  no  limit  whatever  to  the  degree  to  which  the  air  in  the  vessel 
R  might  be  rarefied.  Thus,  by  a  determinate  and  finite  number  of  descents 
of  the  piston,  it  might  be  reduced  in  weight  to  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain,  or 
even  to  a  quantity  millions  of  times  less  than  this.  Still,  however  small  the 
quantity  which  may  remain  in  the  vessel  R,  so  long  as  the  elastic  force  by 
which  the  particles  repel  each  other  exceeds  the  weight  of  the  final  or  ultimate 
particles  <h  the  air,  so  long  that  repulsive  energy  will  cause  it  to  expand 
through  the  tube  C,  into  the  cylinder.  A,  B. 
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be  szIuDBting  Byringe  naed  in  pnctice  diSera  in  mmh*  pinicalan  from 
which  we  liave  here  described  with  a  view  to  illnstnte  the  principle  of  its 
kdon.  The  atop-cocka  C  and  D,  which  would  require  conaunl  manipula- 
while  ihe  proceas  of  rarefaction  is  going  forward,  are  diapenaed  with  in 
tice,  and  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  air  itself  is  made  to  act  upon  valres 
:h  serve  the  purpoaea  of  these  cocks.  Let  A,  B,  fig.  3,  represent  an  ez- 
ting  nyringe,  having  a  lube  and  stop-cock,  C,  proceeding  from  the  lower 
*s  already  described.  The  tube  C,  is  screwed  lo  a  very  amall  aperture 
e  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Across  this  aperture  is  stretched  a  small  piece  of 
I  ailk,  which  is  impervious  to  air.  It  la  extended  acroas  the  aperture  ao 
tij,  that  a  slight  pressure  from  belnw  will  produce  an  open  apace  between 
d  dt«  aurface  of  the  bottom  near  the  apetiure  capable  of  admitting  air  from 
m,  and  yet  so  tight,  that  a  pressure  from  above  will  cause  it  to  lie  close 
ut  the  bottom  round  the  aperture,  ao  aa  to  atop  the  passage  of  air  from 

f  this  arrangement  it  ia  possible  for  air  pressed  with  a  aufficient  force  M 
r  the  barrel  through  the  valve  V,  when  the  atop-cock  C  ia  opened  ;  but  it 
iposaible,  on  the  other  hsnd,  for  air  preaaing  above  the  valve  to  escape 
igh  it,  aioce  the  preaaure  of  the  air  only  serves  to  render  more  close  the 
act  between  the  valve  and  the  surface  surrounding  the  aperture  which  it 
n.  A  amall  hole  is  pierced  through  the  piston,  extending  from  the  lower 
10  npper  surface,  and  this  bote  at  the  upper  surface  is  covered  with  an 
[  silk  valve  T',  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aperture  V,  in  the  bottom.  For 
reaeoDS  already  assigned,  it  ia,  therefore,  poasible  for  air  to  pssa  up  ifarough 
hole  in  the  piaton,  and  escape  ai  the  upper  surface ;  but  it  is  impossible 
ir,  by  any  pressure,  to  pass  in  the  contrary  direction,  since  such  pressure 
renders  the  contact  of  the  valve  more  intimate,  and  consequently  causes 
be  more  impervious  to  air. 

;l  ua  suppose  an  inatniment  thus  constructed  to  be  attached  to  a  vessel, 
I  which  the  rarefaciton  is  to  be  produced,  and  the  stop-cock  C  to  be 
ed.  On  raiaing  the  piston  P,  a  vacuum  will  be  produced  between  it  and 
rslve  V.     The  piston-valve  V  will  now  be  pressed  downwaid  by  the 
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weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  will  be  subject  to  no  pressure  from  below,  I» 

cause  of  the  absence  of  air  beneath  it.     It  will  then  stop  the  adnaission  of  air 

from  above  the  aperture,  and  will  maintain  the  vacuum  below.     The  elude,, 

force  of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  R,  now  acting  upward  against  the  ei-| 

hausting  valve  V,  will  raise  it,  and  the  air  will  escape  Uirouffh  the  space  bM 

tween  it  and  the  surface  surrounding  the  aperture,  and  will  dius  fill  the  buidj 

above;  but  the  air  having  expanded  into  an  increased  space  will  have  n' 

\  elastic  force  less  than  that  of  the  external  air,  and  consequently  the  piston-vihii 

Y^  will  be  pressed  down  by  a  greater  force  than  it  is  pressed  up,  and  wil 

therefore  remain  closed.     Let  the  piston  be  now  depressed  ;  as  it  descesdi^ 

the  air  enclosed  in  the  cylinder  acquires  increased  elastic  force,  and  presnag 

upon  the  exhausting-valve  Y,  causes  it  to  close,  so  as  to  intercept  the  air  ii 

the  cylinder  from  the  vessel  R.     When  the  piston  has  descended  in  the  bixnl 

through  such  a  space  as  to  condense  the  air  beneath  it,  so  as  to  give  it  a  gretfer 

elastic  force  than  the  external  atmosphere,  it  will  press  the  piston-vaive  V 

upward  with  a  greater  force  than  the  external  air  presses  it  downward.    Coi- 

sequently  the  valve  Y'  will  be  opened,  and  the  air  confined  beneath  the  piUH 

will  begin  to  escape  through  it.     When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  bottoa  of 

the  barrel,  the  whole  of  the  air  will  thus  be  expelled.     This  process  it  n* 

peated  whenever  the  piston  is  raised  and  depressed,  and  thus  the  valves,  wbid 

in  the  form  adapted  for  explanation,  required  constant  manipulation,  acqmiei 

self-acting  property.     This  form  of  the  instrument,  which  is  that  coffimoBif 

used,  is  attended  with  an  obvious  limit  to  its  operation,  which  does  not  exiitii 

the  theoretical  form  represented  in  fig.  1.     It  is  evident  that  the  opezaticmfll 

the  valves  depends  upon  the  presence  of  air  of  a  certain  determinate  elatfie 

force,  in  the  vessel  R,  which  elastic  force  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  instnimett 

to  reduce  indefinitely.     When  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  contained  in  R,  ii  m 

far  diminished  that  it  is  only  equal  to  the  force  required  to  raise  the  valve  ?i 

the  action  of  the  machine  must  stop,  for  any  further  diminution  would  rends 

the  air  confined  in  R  unable  to  open  the  valve,  and  therefore  no  more  air  corii 

pass  into  the  barrel  A,  B.     This  is  a  practical  limit  of  the  power  of  the  a- 

hausting  syringe.     The  degree  of  perfection  of  which  the  instrument  is  i 

ceptible,  therefore,  depends  upon  making  the  valve  Y,  ofier  as  little  resistain 

to  being  raised  as  is  consistent  with  its  being  perfectly  air-tight  when  closed. 

But  we  have  another  limit  to  the  operation  of  this  instrument,  arising  tarn') 
the  piston-valve  Y^  This  valve  is  closed,  not  only  by  its  own  tension,  \M 
also  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere  above  it.  When  the  piston  ii 
depressed,  the  air  included  in  the  barrel  must  first  attain  a  degree  of  elatfic 
force  by  condensation  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  before  it  cu 
open  the  valve  Y^  But  this  is  not  sufficient :  it  must  acquire  a  further  in- 
creased elastic  force  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  valve  Y',  over  the  aperture,  a 
order  to  raise  that  valve  and  escape,  and  therefore  the  perfection  of  this  valve 
also  depends  on  having  as  little  tension  as  is  consistent  with  being  perfectly 
air-tight  from  above. 

The  efiiciency  of  the  instrument  will  also  depend  upon  the  accuracy  witb 
which  the  piston  fits  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  barrel.  When  the  piston  ii! 
depressed  to  the  bottom,  it  is  considered  in  theory  to  be  in  absolute  contact,  lo 
as  to  exclude  every  particle  of  air  from  the  space  between  it  and  the  boiioo. 
But  in  practice,  this  perfection  can  never  be  obtained.  It  may,  however,  be 
very  accurately  fitted,  and  the  air  retained  between  it  and  the  bottom  may  be 
reduced  almost  without  limit.  The  small  hole  which  passes  from  ihe  valve 
Y'  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  will  still  remain,  however,  and  will  continue  li 
be  a  receptacle  for  air,  even  when  the  piston  is  in  close  contact  with  the  bot- 
tom.    This  space,  therefore,  produces  a  defect  in  the  machine  which  it  Ml 
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THB   AIR-PUMP. 

The  Teasel  in  which  the  rarefaction  is  produced  by  an  air-pump,  is  called  a 
neeiver^  and  is  usually  constructed  of  glass  in  a  cylindrical  form,  with  an 
arched  or  lound  top,  furnished  with  a  ball  as  a  convenient  handle.  A  section, 
R,  of  this  is  represented  in  fig.  4.     The  mouth,  or  lower  part,  is  open,  and  it 


removed.  If  we  suppose  the  magnitude  of  this  hole,  together  with  whatever 
space  may  remain  unfilled  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  piston  and  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  to  be  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  solid  inch,  then  the 
Tslre  V  will  cease  to  act  when  the  air  which  fills  the  barrel,  the  piston  being 
at  the  top,  is  such  that  if  eondensed  into  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  its 
elastic  force  will  exceed  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  a  quantity  less  than  the 
force  required  to  open  the  valve  V^  This  source  of  imperfection  will  evidently 
be  diminished  by  diminishing  the  depth  of  the  aperture  below  the  valve  Y^  and 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  cylinder ;  for  if  the  air  in  the  barrel  be  as  many 
times  rarer  dian  the  external  atmosphere,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  barrel  is 
greater  than  the  magnitude  of  the  space  below  the  valve  V^  then  this  air, 
when  condensed  into  that  space,  will  exert  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Suppose  the  barrel  contains  ten  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  that  the 
nugnitnde  of  the  hole  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  inch,  then  the  magnitude 
of  the  cylinder  will  be  one  thousand  times  the  magnitude  of  the  space  which 
reouins  between  the  valve  V^  and  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  when  the  piston  is 
pressed  to  the  bottom.  Consequently  the  process  of  rarefaction  would  be  de- 
duced, until  the  air  in  the  receiver  would  be  rendered  one  thousand  times  rarer 
than  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  vessel  R,  being  connected  with  a  tube  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  G, 
miy  be  detached  from  the  S3rringe,  together  with  the  stop-cock,  by  unscrewinc 
the  tobe  C ;  and  if  the  stop-cock  be  previously  closed,  the  interior  of  the  vessd  , 
will  continue  to  contain  the  rarefied  air. 

In  varioiis  branches  of  physiesl  science,  inquiries  continually  arise,  re- 
ipsctinff  qualiiies  and  efiects  of  material  substances,  which  are  subject  to  con- 
nderabb  modification  by  the  pressure  or  other  qualities  of  the  air  which  sur- 
nMinds  theoa ;  and  it  is  often  necessary  in  such  investigations  to  discover  what 
these  qualities  and  efiects  may  be,  if  the  substances  were  not  exposed  to  the 
Bechanicai  pressure  or  other  efifects  consequent  upon  the  presence  of  the  st- 
mosphere.  Although  we  do  not  possess  any  means  of  removing  altogether  the 
presence  of  this  fluid,  yet,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  plain  that 
it  may  be  so  attenuated  in  an  enclosed  chamber,  such  as  the  vessel  R,  that 
these  efifects  may  be  diminished  in  intensity  to  any  degree  which  experimental 
inquiry  may  demand. 

With  these  views  it  is  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  be  able  to  introduce  the 
mbstances  which  are  submitted  to  experimental  investigation,  into  the  chamber 
in  which  the  rarefaction  has  been  accomplished,  but  also  to  be  able  to  observe 
them  when  so  situated.  The  latter  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  construct- 
isg  the  receptacle  R,  of  glass ;  but  still  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  access  to 
the  interior,  and  to  construct  it  of  a  convenient  form  to  receive  the  subjects  of  ex- 
peiiment,  and  even  in  many  cases  to  be  able  to  manipulate  or  produce  changes 
of  position  on  the  object  thus  enclosed. 

For  these  purposes,  the  form  of  the  vessel  R,  and  the  mode  of  connecting  it 
with  the  syringe,  must  be  somewhat  changed,  and  the  arrangement  which  is 
given,  in  order  to  adapt  them  thus  to  all  the  exigencies  of  experimental  inves- 
tigation,  is  called  the  air^pumpt  an  instrument  which  we  will  now  proceed  to 
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ia  ground  to  b  perfectly  amootti  sod  itA  edge.  A  cuenhr  bnM  (date  la  «m- 
alTUCted,  alao  ground  truly  plane,  and  pnhcHj  amooth,  and  ito  magDhnda  b 
accomniodated  to  the  size  of  the  largest  roceirer  intended  to  be  na^ ;  a  see- 
tion  of  ihia  plate  ia  represented  at  S,  S. 

When  the  receiver  is  placed  on  the  plate  with  ita  montli  downward,  ihs  edga 
of  the  mouth  and  the  surface  of  the  pl&te  should  be  ao  trrdy  [dane  and  amootli 
that  they  may  rest  in  air-tight  contact.  This  may  always  be  inanred  bf 
aroearing  the  ground  edge  of  the  receiver  with  a  little  lard  or  nnctnona  matter. 
When  the  receirer  ia  thna  laid  on  the  plate,  it  becomes  an  enclosed  chamber, 
similar  to  R,  fig.  3,  but  with  this  conrenience,  that  any  aubatance  or  object  to 
be  Bubmitted  to  experiment  may  be  previoualy  placed  under  it,  and  obeemd 
through  it  afler  the  air  haa  been  rarefied.  In  the  centra  of  the  plate  S,  S,  a 
•mall  aperture  0,  communicates  with  a  tube  T,  analogous  to  the  tube  insetted 
in  Hu  bottom  of  the  ayringe  in  fig.  3.  This  tube  ia  furnished  with  a  stopcock 
at  G,  which,  when  cloeed,  cuts  off  all  communication  between  the  receiver  and 
the  syringe,  and  when  open  allows  the  syringe  to  act  on  the  roceiver  as  al- 
ready described. 

The  syringe  B,  fumiahed  with  a  piston  P,  ia  fixed  on  a  finn  stand,  and  the 
tube  T,  is  carried  in  such  a  direction  as  (o  open  a  commttnicadon  with  Iha 
valve  Y,  in  ibe  bottom  of  the  syringe.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  it  is  usual 
to  raise  and  depreaa  the  piston,  not  by  the  hand  appUed  at  the  extremis  of  the 
piston>rod,  as  formerly  described,  but  by  a  winch,  D,  which  tuna  a  toothed 
wheel,  W,  working  in  conesponding  teeth,  formed  on  the  edged  of  the  piston- 
rod  E. 

It  is  not  necessBiy  again  to  describe  the  operation  of  the  syringe,  since  it  ia 
exactly  what  haa  been  already  explained  with  reference  to  fig.  3.  The  piston 
P,  is  elevated  and  depressed  by  alternately  turning  the  wheel  W,  in  oppoeita 
directions,  and  the  piston-valve  V,  and  the  exhausting-valve  V,  have  the  prop- 
erty and  work  in  die  manner  already  deacribed.  This  instrument,  and  that 
represented  in  fig.  3,  differ  in  nothing  except  the  length  and  shape  of  the  com- 
municsiing-tube  T,  the  shape  of  the  receiver  R,  and  the  mechanical  method 
of  working  the  piston. 

To  expedite  the  process  of  rarefaction,  it  is  usual  to  provide  two  syringoa 
worked  by  the  same  wheel,  as  reprosenteid  in  the  figuro,  each  being  drawn  up 
while  the  other  is  depressed.  By  these  means  a  given  degree  of  rarefaction 
ia  produced  in  half  the  lime  which  would  be  required  with  a  single  syringe. 
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using  ihia  iostnimant,  it  u  always  desirable  uid  frequently  tteceuarr  lo 
tain  the  degree  of  rsrelkction  which  has  been  ■ccomplished  within  the 
ver.  This  is  indicated  with  great  preciaion,  by  an  Bj^matiia  called  a 
netiic-gauge,  represented  si  H,  G.  This  coneista  of  a  glaaa  tube  H,  G, 
pper  end,  H,  of  which  has  free  commuiiication  with  the  receirer,  or  rather 
ihe  tube  T,  at  some  point  above  the  stopcock  C.  The  tube  H,  G,  ia 
than  thirty  iachea  in  length,  and  its  lower  extremity  ia  plunged  into  a 
.  cistern  of  mercury.  As  the  rarefaction  proceeds  in  the  receirer,  the 
lO  force  of  the  air  pressing  upon  the  mercnry  in  the  tube  H,  G,  is  dimin- 
!,  and  immediately  becomes  less  than  the  presBure  of  the  external  atmo- 
re  on  ihe  aorface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  M ;  consequently  this  ex- 
1  pressure  prevails,  and  forces  mercury  up  to  a  certain  height  in  the  tube 
'.  A»  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  receivet  increaaea,  its  elastic  force 
;  diminished,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  prevail  with  increased  effect, 
rill  cause  the  column  anstained  in  the  tube  to  rise.  The  weight  of  this 
an,  combined  with  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  re- 
r,  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  because  they  are  balanced  by  it, 
t  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver 
be  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  abo<re  the  weight  of 
lercunal  column  in  the  tube.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  common  barometer 
s  M  tbii^  inches,  and  that  the  column  in  the  gauge  measures  twenty-seven 
It,  the  difference  between  these,  namely,  three  inches  of  mercury,  will 
Ma  the  elastic  force  of  the  rarefied  air  in  the  receiver,  for  the  column  of 
-  inches  in  the  baromeier  measures  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  tha 
in  of  twenty-seven  inches  in  the  gauge  must  be  added  to  the  pressure  of 
arefied  air,  in  order  to  obtain  the  force  which  balances  this  pressure ; 
foi«  the  force  of  the  rarefied  air  must  be  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of 
inches,  by  which  the  barometric  column  exceeds  the  mercurial  column 
nded  in  the  gauge. 

small  pumps,  which  are  used  on  the  table,  gauges  of  this  form  are  re- 
I  in  consequence  of  their  inconvenient  dimensions.     An  instrument  called 
ion-gauge  ia  then  used,  the  principle  of  which  is  easily  understood.     A 
Fig.  5. 


glass  tube,  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  is  bent  into  the  form  A,  B, 
,  represented  in  fig.  5.  The  extremity  A,  is  closed,  and  the  extremity  D, 
ai,  and  furnished  with  a  ecrew,  by  which  it  may  be  attached  to  a  tube 
Bcted  with  the  lube  T,  fig.  4,  above  the  atop-cock  C.  Pure  mercurj-  is 
sd  into  the  tube  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  5,  until  the  leg  A,  B,  ia  completely  filled,  and 
lerctny  riaes  to  S,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  ii\f1ection  B.  The  pres- 
of  the  atmosphere  communicating  freely  with  the  aurTace  S,  through  D, 
ill  maintain  the  mercury  in  the  space  S,  B,  A,  and  will  prevent  the  si»- 
S,  from  rising  toward  C,  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  B,  A.     When  D 
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is  screwed  to  the  pump,  and  put  in  communication  with  the  exhausting-tube  T, 
fig.  4,  above  the  stop-cock  C,  then  the  surface  S,  will  be  pressed  by  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  R,  with  which  it  communicates.  So  long  as 
that  elastic  force  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  Ing  B, 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  S,  this  instrument  will  give  no  indication  of  the 
degree  of  rarefaction  ;  but  when  by  the  operation  of  the  syringe,  the  air  in  the 
receiver  is  so  far  exhausted  that  its  elastic  force  is  unable  to  sustain  the  mer- 
curinl  column  in  B,  A,  above  the  level  S,  then  the  mercury  will  begin  to  fall 
in  the  leg  B,  A,  and  the  surface  S  will  rise  in  the  leg  B,  C.  The  column 
suspended  in  the  leg  B,  A,  above  the  level  S,  will  now  be  the  exact  measure 
of  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  which  sustains  it.  In  this  respect 
the  siphon-gauge  must  be  regarded  as  a  more  direct  measure  of  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  than  the  barometer-gauge.  The  latter,  in  fact, 
measures  not  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween that  elastic  force  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  obtain  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
ascertain  the  indications  of  the  barometer.  The  siphon-grauge,  however,  gives 
at  once  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver. 

The  air-pump  has  been  constructed  from  time  to  time  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  the  details  of  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  into  the  present 
treatise.  The  general  principle  in  all  is  the  same ;  they  differ  from  each  other 
chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the  piston  and  valves. 

In  the  form  which  has  been  above  described,  the  air  effects  its  escape  from 
the  receiver  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  by  opening  the  suction-valve  Y,  dg.  4. 
Now  in  whatever  way  this  valve  is  constructed,  it  must  require  some  deter- 
minate force  to  raise  it,  and  this  force,  in  the  case  already  described,  is  the 
elastic  force  of  the  rarefied  air  remaining  in  the  receiver.  Thtis  the  operation 
of  tlie  machine  is  accomplished  by  the  presence  in  the  receiver  of  the  very 
agent  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  machine  itself  to  remove,  and  from  the  Tory 
construction  of  the  instrument  it  must  cease  to  act  while  yet  air  of  a  determinate 
pressure  remains  in  the  receiver. 

This  defect  has  been  sometimes  attempted  to  be  removed  by  causing  the 
suction-valve  to  open,  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  rarefied  air,  but  by  some  me- 
}  chanical  means  acted  upon  by  the  piston.  Such  contrivances,  however,  are 
found  to  be  attended  with  peculiar  inconveniences  which  more  than  outweigh 
their  advantages.  Probably  the  most  simple  and  the  best  contrivance  is  one 
in  which  the  suction-valve  is  altogether  dispensed  with  and  the  air  passes 
freely  through  the  open  tubes  from  Uie  receiver  to  the  pump-barrel.  Let  T,  fig. 
6,  be  the  exhausting-tube  which  is  carried  from  the  receiver,  and  enters  the 
\  pump-barrel  at  a  point  distant  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  by  a  space  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  piston.  The  piston  P,  is  a  solid  plug  which  moves  air- 
tight in  the  barrel,  and  is  propelled  by  a  polished  cylindrical  rod  which  slides 
in  an  air-tight  collar  C,  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  in  this  case  is  closed. 
A  valve  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  opens  outward,  and  which 
may  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  silk-valves  already  described. 
When  the  piston  descends  it  leaves  a  vacuum  above  it — the  external  air  not 
being  allowed  admission  through  the  valve  at  the  top ;  and  when  the  piston 
arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  it  has  passed  the  mouth  of  the  exhausting- 
tube  T,  and  fills  the  space  below  it.  The  air  in  the  receiver  then  expands 
into  the  empty  pump-barrel,  and  when  the  piston  is  raised,  having  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  T,  the  air  which  has  expanded  into  the  barrel  is  confined 
between  the  piston  and  the  top,  where,  as  the  piston  rises,  it  is  condensed. 
When  in  acquires  sufiicient  elastic  force  it  opens  the  valve  at  the  top  and  is 
discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 
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e  Tftlre  in  the  top  of  tha  IniTd  u  in  tUs  case  conlinDallf  nndar  the  at- 
Iwric  presBUK,  and  iherafora  the  tir  coofined  in  the  pump  can  never  be 
1  throngh  it,  until  it  is  condenMd  by  the  piaton,  so  that  ita  rorce  sbsll  be 
!r  than  that  of  the  atmoapbere.     Fnun   tha    ciusea  tinoAy  explained, 

S'  from  inaccuracy  of  mechanical  conatTUction,  aome  imall  apace  mnat  in- 
J  remain  between  tha  piaton  and  the  top  of  the  barrel,  eren  when  the 
I  is  drawn  upward  aa  far  as  possible.  This  amsU  space  will  contain  con- 
id  air,  and  the  valve  at  C  will  cease  to  act  when  the  air  which  occupiea 


pace  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  a  force  less  than  the  tension 
r  Talve. 

iMi  the  piston  is  pressed  la  the  bottom,  a  small  apace  will  likewise  re- 
between  the  piston  and  the  bottom,  which  will  be  occupied  by  air,  but  at 
aacent  of  the  piston  this  air  expands,  and  is  subject  to  constant  diminu- 
a  the  working  of  the  pump  is  continued.  The  principal  source  of  impcr- 
n  ID  such  an  instrument,  independently  of  that  which  arises  from  me- 
cal  inaccuracy  of  ita  construction,  depends  on  the  tension  of  the  valve  in 
>p,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it.  To  diminish  this  imper- 
a,  the  valve  in  the  top  is  sometiraea  made  to  communicate  by  a  pipe  with 
ill  subsidiary  exhausting- syringe  by  which  the  pressure  of  ibe  atmosphere 
s  valve  may  be  panially  withdrawn,  ao  that  a  less  force  acting  under  the 
may  open  it. 

Mrapeciive  view  of  an  air-pump,  with  all  its  accompanimenta,  constructed 
this  principle,  is  exhibited  in  fig  7,  where  the  several  parta  of  the  ma- 
are  marked  with  the  same  letters  as  the  conesponding  part  in  the  sec- 
diagram,  lig.  4.  The  subsidiary  syringe  Just  alluded  lo,  ia  also  repre- 
1  at  G.     It  is  worked  by  a  handle,  H. 

EXPBatllENTa   WITH   TRB   AIR-PUMP. 

e  pressure  and  elasticity  of  air  are  capable  nf  being  strikingly  illustrated 
ious  ways  by  experiments  with  the  air-pump. 

I  glass  receiver,  open  at  both  ends,  have  a  strong  bladder  tied  upon  one 
D  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  be  placed  upon  the  open  end  on  the  plate  of  an  air- 
,  when  the  air  is  exhauHted  from  the  receiver,  the  preasure  of  the  external 
phere  on  the  bladder  will  immediately  cause  iia  upper  atirface  u>  \m  con- 
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cave,  uid  whan  the  air  is  anfficiently  rarefied  within  the  leceiver,  the  , 
on  the  bladder  will  bunt  it,  producing  a  loud  noise  like  the  diach&rge  of  * 
ptetol.  Again,  if  a  large  glaaa  bowl,  Itaving  a  bladder  tied  firmlf  on  ita  mouth  m 
aa  tobe  perfectly  airtight,  be  placed  under  tbe  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  on  with* 
drawing  tba  air,  the  elastiB  force  of  the  air  confined  in  the  bowl  being  alill  an- 
dimini^ed,  and  being  no  longer  balanced  by  the  atmospheric  preaaurs  on  tba 
outaide,  the  bladder  will  be  blown  into  a  convex  form,  and  when  the  air  in  the 
receiver  ia  ao  rarefied  that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  confined  in  the  bowl  inflilfB 
little  reaiatance,  the  bladder  will  burst,  and  the  air  confined  in  the  bowl  will 
expand  through  the  leceirer. 

Fruit,  when  dried  and  ahrirelled,  contains  within  it  particles  of  air,  which 
are  held  in  its  pores  by  the  presanre  of  the  external  atmosphere.  If,  thatefbre, 
thia  pressare  be  removed,  we  may  expect  that  the  air  thus  confined  wiU  ex- 
pand, and  if  there  is  no  aperture  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit  for  its  esc^M,  it  will 
distend  the  akin.  Fruit,  in  thia  case,  placed  under  a  receiver,  will  aasuoM  tba 
appearance  of  ripeneaa,  by  exhausting  the  aii ;  for  the  expansion  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  fruit,  by  inflating  the  skin,  will  give  it  a  fresh,  ripe  appenr- 
ance.  Thus  a  ahrivelled  apple  will  appiear  to  grow  suddenly  ripe  and  fresh, 
and  a  bunch  of  raisins  wiU  be  converted  into  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapea. 

A  flaccid  bladder  closed  so  aa  to  be  air-tight  at  the  mouUi,  contains  within  it 
a  email  portion  of  air.  This  sir  presses,  by  its  elasticity,  on  the  inner  surface, 
which  is  resisted  by  the  atmoapheric  pressure  from  without.  If  such  a  bladder 
be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  a  pump,  and  the  air  exhausted,  the  external 
pressure  being  thus  removed,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  included  will  cause  the 
bladdei  to  swell,  and  it  will  take  all  the  appearance  of  being  fully  inflated. 


bladdoi  to  i 
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a  bladder  placed  under  seTcral  heavy  weights  will  raise  them  hf  the  ex* 
m  of  the  air. 


a  close  glass  vessel,  A,  B,  fig.  8,  be  partially  filled  with  water  B,  and 
i  tube  C  D  be  inserted  through  its  neck,  the  end  D  being  below  the  sur- 
f  the  water ;  the  air  above  the  surface  will  thus  be  confined.     If  such  a 

be  placed  under  a  receiver,  and  the  air  be  withdrawn,  the  elastic  force 

air  confined  in  A,  B,  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  will  press  the  water 
the  tube  D,  C,  from  which  it  will  issue  in  a  stream  at  C,  when  the  pres- 
)f  the  atmosphere  is  removed  by  rarefaction. 

means  of  an  air-pump,  we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate  that  the  power 
.  causes  water  to  follow  the  piston  in  a  pump  is  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
>wing  that  the  water  will  not  follow  the  piston  when  that  atmospheric 
ire  is  removed.     Let  a  small  exhau8ting-83rringe,  with  its  lower  end  in  a 

of  water,  be  placed  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and  let  a  glass  re- 
;  open  at  the  top,  be  placed  over  it.  On  the  top  of  this  receiver  let  a  brass 
ting  it  air-tight  be  placed,  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  which  a  metal 
irminating  in  a  hook,  passes  air-tight.  Let  the  hook  be  attached  to  the 
r  the  piston-rod,  so  that  by  drawing  the  rod  up  through  the  air-tight  col- 
e  piston  may  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  toward  the  top. 
;  be  done  before  the  air  has  been  exhausted  from  the  receiver,  the  water 
e  found  to  rise  after  the  piston  as  in  the  common  pump ;  but  as  soon  as 
r  in  the  receiver  has  been  highly  rarefied,  it  will  be  found  that  although 
ston  may  be  drawn  up  in  the  syringe,  the  water  will  not  follow  it.  This 
may  be  rendered  visible  by  constructing  the  barrel  of  the  pump  or  syringe 
w,  through  which  the  water  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the  one  case  and  not 

other.  If  an  air-tight  piston  be  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  bottom 
jrringe  not  furnished  with  a  valve,  any  attempt  to  draw  it  up  will  be  re- 

by  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  if  it  be  forced  to  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
id  there  discharged,  it  will  be  immediately  urged  with  considerable  force, 

bottom.  The  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston,  acting  with  a  force 
mt  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  produces  this  efiect,  for  the  space 
en  the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  not  containing  any  air,  this 
ne  is  unresisted.  Now  if  this  piston  be  introduced  under  the  receiver 
iir-pomp,  and  be  drawn  up  as  already  described,  it  will  be  found  that  in  pro- 
n  as  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  receiver,  less  and  less  force  will  be  re- 
l  to  produce  the  efiect ;  and  at  length,  the  rarefaction  will  become  so  great, 
le  pressure  of  the  remaining  air  is  incapable  of  overcoming  the  friction 
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of  the  piston  with  the  cylinder,  and  it  will  when  drawn  to  the  top  remain  there, 
without  returning  to  the  bottom.  In  this  state  let  the  air  be  readmitted  to  the 
receiver,  the  piston  will  then  be  immediately  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  celebrated  experiment  of  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres  may  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  an  air-pump.  Two  hollow  hemispheres  constructed  of 
brass,  as  represented  in  fig.  9,  are  so  formed  that  when  placed  mouth  to  mouth 


Piff.  ». 


they  shall  be  in  air-tight  contact.  They  are  furnished  with  handles,  one  of 
which  may  be  screwed  off.  In  the  neck  to  which  this  handle  is  screwed  is  i 
tube  furnished  with  a  stop-cock.  The  handle  being  screwed  off,  let  the  hem- 
isphere be  screwed  on  the  pump-plate,  and  the  other  hemisphere  being  placed 
over  it,  let  the  stop-cock  be  opened  so  as  to  leave  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  sphere  and  the  exhausting-tube  of  the  air-pump. 
The  pump  being  now  worked,  the  interior  of  the  sphere  will  form  the  receiver, 
from  which  all  communication  with  the  external  air  is  cut  off,  and  rarefaction 
will  be  produced  in  it  to  any  degree  which  may  be  desired.  This  being 
effected,  let  the  stop-cock  be  closed ;  and  let  the  sphere  be  detached  from  the 
pump-plate,  and  the  handle  screwed  upon  it.  If  then  the  two  handles  be 
drawn  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  pull  the  hemispheres  from  one  another, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  will  resist  with  considerable  force.  If  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere  be  six  incnes,  its  section  through  the  centre  will  be  about  twenty- 
eight  square  inches.  The  hemispheres  will  be  pressed  together  by  a  force 
amounting  to  fifteen  pounds  for  every  square  inch  in  the  section.  If  twenty- 
eight  be  multiplied  by  fifteen,  we  shall  obtain  four  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  force  with  which  the  hemispheres  will  be  held  to- 
gether. If  one  of  the  handles  be  placed  on  a  strong  hook,  and  a  weight  of 
four  hundred  pounds  be  suspended  from  the  other,  the  weight  will  be  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  which  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
pressure  were  exhibited.  Otto  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  con- 
structed, in  1654,  a  pair  of  such  hemispheres,  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  sec- 
tion through  the  centre  of  these  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  square- 
inches,  which  multiplied  by  fifteen  gives  a  pressure  amounting  to  about  seven- 
teen hundred  pounds.  If  the  exhaustion  were  complete,  the  hemispheres 
would  be  held  together  by  this  force ;  but,  even  though  incomplete,  they  were 
still  able  to  resist  a  prodigious  force  tending  to  draw  them  asunder. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  general  theory  of  gravitation,  that  under  the  same 
circumstances,  bodies  are  attracted  in  proportion  to  their  mass ;  and  hence  it 
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would  foUow  thst  all  bodies,  whatevei  be  their  tnauet,  should  fall  at  the  •ame 
nte.  Now  iha  inaloncsa  which  most  camDwnly  come  under  our  observation 
seem  to  contradict  ihii  inference,  for  we  find  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece 
of  paper  fall  at  very  different  rates,  and  still  more  different  i>  the  rate  at 
which  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  feather  would  fall.  The  cause  of  this  circum- 
•tance,  bowever,  is  easily  esplaiaad.  The  resistance  tiered  by  the  air  is 
pK^iUooa]  lo  the  quantity  of  surface  which  the  body  presents  in  the  direction 
of  its  motion.  Now  the  metal  may  present  &  considerably  less  surface  than 
the  feather,  while  the  force  which  it  exerts  to  orercome  the  i«sistaoce  is  many 
times  greater,  because  of  its  greater  weight.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  rosist- 
sDce  of  the  air  producea  a  different  effect  on  the  metal  compared  with  the 
effect  which  it  produces  <m  the  feather ;  bat  all  doubt  will  be  remoTed  if  the 
feather  and  the  metal  are  allowed  to  fall  in  a  chamber  from  which  the  air  haa 
been  withdrawn.     A  glass  receirer  is  represented  in  fig.  10,  which  may  be 


placed  on  the  plate  of  an  ur-pump,  and  on  the  top  is  placed  a  brass  cover, 
which  ia  air-tight.  Under  this  several  brass  stages  are  attached,  consinictad 
in  the  manner  of  trap-doors  on  the  hinges,  and  supported  by  small  pins,  which 
project  from  the  sides  of  a  metal  rod,  passing  through  an  air-tight  collar  in  the 
braas  cover.  By  turning  this  metal  rod,  the  pins  may  be  removed  from  under 
the  trap-doors,  and  they  will  fall,  disengaging  whaterer  may  be  placed  upon 
^em.  Suppose  a  piece  of  coin  and  a  feather  be  placed  upon  one  of  these 
stages,  supported  by  a  projecting  pin.  This  arrangement  being  made,  let  the 
brass  cover  be  placed  on  the  receiver,  so  as  to  be  air-light,  and  let  the  receiver 
be  then  exhausted  by  the  pump.  When  a  high  degree  of  rarefaction  baa  been 
produced,  let  the  rod  be  turned  by  the  handle  at  the  top,  so  aa  to  remove  the 
pin  from  under  the  stage  ;  the  coin  and  the  feather  will  be  immediately  let  fall, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  will  both  descend  at  exactly  the  same  rste, 
and  strike  the  bottom  at  the  same  instant.  This  is  the  experiment  commonly 
koown  aa  "the  guinea  and  feather  experiment." 

The  surgical  process  called  cupping,  consists  in  removing  the  atmospheric 
pressure  from  the  part  of  the  body  submitted  to  the  operation. 


lel  with 
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an  open  mouth  is  connected  with  an  exhausting  syringe.  The  mouth  ia  q>- 
plied  in  air-tight  contact  with  the  skin,  and  by  working  the  syringe,  a  part  of 
the  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  vessol,  and  consequeotly  the  akin  within  thn 
mouth  of  the  vessel  is  relieved  from  ita  preMure.  All  die  other  parta  of  thn 
body,  however,  being  aiill  subject  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  elaatie 
force  of  the  fluida  contained  in  the  body  having  an  equal  degree  of  tansiOD, 
that  part  of  the  skin  which  is  thus  relieved  from  the  pressure  will  be  swdlel 
out,  and  will  have  the  appearance  of  being  sucked  into  the  cuppinr-glaas.  If 
the  akin  be  punctured  by  lancets,  the  btuod  will  thus  be  drawn  irom  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

Thai  the  presence  of  air  is  necessary  for  the  tranamiaBion  of  aoood,  may  be 
Btrikingly  illustrated  by  the  air-pump.     A  small  apparatus,  fig.  11,  which,  by 

Fig.  H. 


being  drawn  upward  and  downward  alternately,  causes  a  bell  to  ring,  is  placed 
on  the  pump-plate,  and  covered  by  a  receiver  with  an  open  top.  A  brass  cover, 
furnished  with  a  sliding  rod,  ia  placed  upon  this.  The  sliding  rod  ia  termina- 
ted in  a  hook,  which  catches  the  apparatus,  and  by  which  it  may  be  altemalely 
raised  and  lowered,  without  allowing  any  air  to  pass  into  the  receiver.  The 
apparatus  being  thus  suspended  in  the  receiver  by  a  silken  thread,  ao  that  it 
ahall  not  touch  the  bottom  or  sides,  let  the  air  be  eshauated  by  the  pump. 
When  the  rarefaction  has  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  let  the  rod  b«  •!• 
temalely  raised  and  lowered,  so  that  the  bell  ahall  ring.  It  will  be  found  to  )w 
inaudible. 

If  the  air  be  now  gradually  admitted,  the  sound  will  at  firat  be  barely  audible, 
but  will  become  louder  by  degrees,  until  the  receiver  is  again  filled  with  air,  in 
the  aame  state  as  the  external  atmosphere.  In  this  experiment  care  muat  be 
token  not  to  let  the  sounding  apparatus  rest  on  the  pump-plate,  for  it  will  then 
communicate  a  vibration  to  that,  which  will  finally  affect  the  external  air  and 
produce  a  aound. 

TBI   CONDBNSINa 


The  condensing  ayringe  ia  an  inatmment  by  which  a  greater  quantity  of  ur 
may  be  forced  into  a  vessel  than  that  vessel  contains  when  it  haa  a  free  com- 
munication wilh  the  external  atmosphere. 
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Let  A,  By  fig.  12,  be  a  cylinder  fornished  with  a  piaton  P,  irhich  moves  air- 
tight  in  it.  LeH  C  be  a  tobe  proceeding  from  the  bottom,  and  furnished  with  a 
stop-cock.  Let  us  suppose  this  tube  to  communicate  with  the  receiver  or 
ressel  R,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  condense  the  air.  Let  another  tube,  D, 
proceed  from  the  cylinder,  also  furnished  with  a  stop-cock.  Let  the  piston  be 
sow  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  both  stop-cocks  being  open.  The  re- 
ceiver R,  being  in  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  will  contain  air 
of  the  same  density  and  pressure  as  the  eitemal  atmosphere.  Let  the  stop-cock 
D  be  now  closed,  and  let  the  piston  be  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; 
the  air  confined  in  the  cylinder  below  tne  piston  will  thus  be  forced  through 
^  tube  C  into  the  vessel  R,  while  the  piston  is  pressed  against  the  bottom  B. 
Let  the  stop-cock  C  be  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air  from  the 


Fig.lt. 


ressel  R,  and  let  the  stop-cock  D  be  opened,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  communica- 
tioQ  between  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  the  external  atmosphere.  Let  the  piston 
be  again  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  will  then  be  filled 
with  atmospheric  air  of  the  same  density  as  the  external  atmosphere.  Let  the 
stop-cock  D  be  closed,  and  C  opened,  and  let  the  piston  be  once  more  forced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ;  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  will  be  thus  again 
discharged  and  forced  into  the  receiver  R.  Let  the  stop-cock  C  be  again 
closed,  and  let  the  process  be  repeated.  It  is  evident  that  at  each  stroke  of 
the  piston  a  volume  of  atmospheric  air  will  be  forced  into  the  receiver  equal  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  degree  of  con- 
densation, except  that  which  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  receiver  R,  and 
the  cylinder  and  tubes,  and  on  the  power  by  which  the  piston  is  urged. 

After  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  density  of  the  air  in  R  is  increased  by 
the  admission  of  as  much  atmospheric  air  as  fills  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  thei-;- 
fore  the  density,  as  the  process  advances,  receives  equal  increments  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  receiver  R  has  ten  times  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  elastic  pressure  of 
the  air  in  R,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  is  expressed  by  the  number 
10.     After  the  first  stroke  this  pressure  will  be  expressed  by  the  numb^i  \\^ 
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inasmuch  as  the  quaotity  of  air  in  R  has  been  increased  by  one  tenth  part  of  < 
its  volume.  After  the  second  stroke  the  pressure  will  be  expressed  by  the 
number  12.     After  the  third  by  the  number  13,  and  so  on. 

In  the  form  given  in  practice  to  the  condensing  syringe,  the  necessity  fiir 
manipulation  by  the  stop-cocks  here  represented  is  removed.  A  siik-valve, 
such  as  that  described  in  the  exhausting  syringe,  is  placed  in  the  tube  C,  ^. 
13,  but  opening  downward.  The  neck  of  the  receiver  R  is  furnished  with  a 
•top-cock  and  a  tube,  which  terminates  in  a  screw.    This  screw  is  connected 


with  a  corresponding  one  proceeding  from  the  boltom  of  the  syringe.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  air  is  capable  of  passing  through  the  silk-valve  from  the 
syringe  to  the  receiver,  but  not  in  a  contrary  direction.  A  small  hole  is  made 
through  the  piston,  extending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface,  and  the 
)  silk-valve  is  extended  across  this  hole  on  the  lower  surface,  so  that  air  is  ca- 
pable of  passing  through  this  valve  to  the  cylinder  below  it,  but  not  in  a  con- 
trary direction. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  air  in  the  receiver  has  the  same  pressure  and 
density  as  the  external  atmosphere,  and  let  the  piston  P  be  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  A,  B,  also  having  the  same  pressure  and  den- 
sity as  the  external  air.  By  pressing  the  piston  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  air  enclosed  will  become  condensed,  and  by  its  increased  pres- 
sure will  open  the  valve  V,  and  as  the  piston  descends  will  be  forced  into  the 
receiver  R.  When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  bottom,  all  the  air  contained 
in  the  cylinder  will  be  transferred  into  the  receiver.  It  will  be  retained  there, 
because  the  valve  Y,  opening  downward,  will  not  permit  its  return.  If  the 
piston  be  now  drawn  up  it  will  leave  a  vacuum  below  it  when  it  begins  to  as- 
cend, but  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  will  open  the  valve  V^  and  the 
air  rushing  through  will  fill  the  cylinder  as  the  piston  ascends,  and  when  the 
piston  has  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  space  below  it  will  again  be 
filled  with  atmospheric  air.  By  the  next  descent  of  the  piston  this  air  is  forced 
into  the  receiver  R  as  before,  and  so  the  process  is  continued. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  when  the  piston  P  is  drawn  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  the  air  which  has  passed  into  A  B  has  not  quite  so  great  a  pressure 
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u  the  external  ttmoephere.  This  arises  from  the  ralve  Y'  requiring  some 
dcGoite  force,  however  small,  to  open  it.  When  the  air  which  has  paased  inio 
tlie  chamber  A,  B,  requires  a  pressure  which  is  less  than  the  atmospheric 
piessure,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  Tslve  Y^  then  the  excess 
d  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  resistance  of  the  air  contained  in 
A  B  will  be  insufficient  to  open  the  Tslve  V,  and  no  more  air  can  pass  into 
the  cylinder.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  valve  Y  being  pressed  up- 
wanl  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  condensed  in  the  receiver,  requires  a  still 
greater  pressure  than  this  to  open  it,  end  therefore,  before  the  valve  Y  can  be 
opened,  the  air  enclosed  below  the  fnston  P  must  alwa^  be  condensed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  piston  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  air  is  condensed  in  the  r^ 
ceiver.  The  observations  which  have  been  made  respecting  the  limit  of  the 
operation  of  the  exhausting  syringe,  arising  from  mechanical  imperfections  and 
other  causes,  will  also  be  applicable  here.  However  nicely  the  piston  P  and 
the  cylinder  in  which  it  (days  may  be  constructed,  there  will  still  be  some 
mall  space  remaining  between  it  and  the  silk«valve  Y,  when  it  is  pressed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylmder.  Into  this  space  the  air  contained  in  the  cylinder 
may  finally  be  condensed,  and  when  the  pressure  of  the  air  contained  in  the  re- 
ceiver becomes  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  condensed  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  silk-valve,  the  operatira 
of  the  instrument  must  necessarily  cease ;  for  then  the  utmost  degree  of  con- 
densation which  can  be  produced  above  the  silk-valve  Y  will  be  insufficient 
to  open  the  valve,  and  therefore  the  syringe  cannot  introduce  more  air  into  the 
receiver. 

THS   OONOINSU. 


The  condenser  has  the  same  relation  to  the  apparatus  just  described  as  the 
air-pump  has  to  the  exhausting  syringe.  The  condenser  consists  of  a  receiver 
finnly  and  conveniently  fixed,  communicating  by  a  tube  with  one  or  two  con- 
dcDsing-syringes,  which  may  be  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  exhausting- 
syringe  described  in  the  air-pump. 

In  the  use  of  such  an  instrument,  it  is  convenient  to  possess  the  means  of 
indicating  the  degree  of  condensation  which  has  been  effected.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  mercurial  gauge  is  used  analogous  to  that  which  is  applied  to  the  air- 
pump.     A  bent  tube,  A,  B,  C,  ^g,  14,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  mercury. 

Fig.  14. 
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S,  B,  S^  in  the  curved  part.  When  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  open,  and  in 
free  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  the  surfaces  S,  S',  will  stand  at  the 
same  level.    The  extremity  C  is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  by  which  a  com- 
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nmnicatioii  with  the  atmosphere  may  be  permitted  or  intercepted.  The  ex- 
tremity A  commonicates  by  a  tube  with  the  receiver  in  which  the  air  is  to  be 
condensed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  process,  before  any  condensation  hti 
taken  place,  the  stop^^sock  C  is  closed,  and  the  air  included  between  it  and  the 
surface  S'  has  then  the  same  pressure  as  the  external  atmosphere.  The  air 
in  the  receiTcr  having  also  that  pressure,  the  two  surfaces  S  and  S'  necessa- 
rily stand  at  the  same  level.  When  the  condensation  of  air  in  the  receifer 
commences,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  S  is  increased,  therefore  that  surface 
falls,  and  the  surface  S'  rises.  The  pressure  of  the  air  condensed  in  the  re- 
ceiver will  thus  be  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  betweet 
the  levels  S  and  S^  together  with  the  pressure  of  the  air  enclosed  between  S' 
and  C.  The  pressure  of  the  air  enclosed  in  S'  C  is  increased  in  the  sane 
proportion  as  tne  space  S'  C  has  been  diminished.  Now,  as  the  original  pres- 
sure of  the  air  contained  in  this  space  was  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  always  easy  to  find  the  pressure  of  the  air  x^uced'in  bulk  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  same  propoition  as  the 
space  S'  C  has  been  diminished.  Thus  if  the  air  enclosed  in  the  tube  be  re- 
duced to  half  its  original  bulk,  then  the  pressure  it  exerts  will  be  double  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  If  it  be  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  bulk,  then  the 
pressure  of  the  enclosed  air  will  be  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  two,  and  so  on.  The  pressure  thus  computed  being  added  to  the 
pressure  arising  from  the  column  of  mercury  between  the  levels  of  the  surfaces 
S  and  S^  will  give  the  whole  pressure  of  the  air  condensed  in  the  receiver. 

Although  the  condenser  is  not  without  its  use  in  experimental  physics,  yet 
it  is  an  instrument  far  less  important  than  the  air-pump,  to  which  it  is  so 
analogous.  The  cases  are  innumerable  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  efiect  would  take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  what  effects  would 
be  produced  under  increased  atmospheric  pressure.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  further  details  concerning  the  condenser. 
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HE  efiects  which  have  been  observed  to  attend  the  transmission  of  light- 
through  bodies  which  it  strikes  are  so  various,  and  apparently  unconnected, 
any  classification  of  them  is  extremely  difficult.  I  shall  here  adopt  that 
:h  M.  Arago  has  given.  The  chief  effects  of  lightning  may,  then,  be  enu- 
ited  as  follows  : — 
The  diffusion  of  smoke  occasionally,  and  a  sulphureous  odor  almost  inva- 

y- 

The  production  of  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  in  sub- 
:e8  suspended  in  it. 

The  fusion  of  metals,  and  sometimes  the  contraction  of  their  dimensions 
out  fusion. 

The  vitrifications  of  earthy  substances,  and  the  formation  of  fulgurites^ 
lunder-tubes. 

Mechanical  effects  in  piercing,  splitting,  and  transporting  from  place  to 
9,  the  parts  of  bodies  wldch  it  strikes. 

The  production  of  magnetic  effects. 

It  passes  along  certain  substances  in  preference  to  others,  and  in  general 
ffects  are  dependant  on  the  nature  of  the  bodies  it  strikes. 

The  existence  of  a  storm  in  the  atmosphere  is  accompanied  by  a  state  of 
surface  of  the  earth  beneath  it  in  which  lightning  issues  upward  from  it, 
objects  upon  it  are  struck  from  below. 

Luminous  rain. 
).  Rain,  snow,  and  hail,  falling  in  a  storm,  sometimes  emit  light  when  the 
s  strike  each  other,  or  strike  the  earth. 
'^e  shall  consider  these  classes  of  effects  in  succession. 


I.     THE    SULPHUREOUS    ODOR    DEVELOPED    BY    LIGHTNING. 

he  following  instances  have  been  collected  by  M.  Arago  : — 

I  a  thunder-storm  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  Wafer,  a  surgeon,  observed 
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that  the  air  was  infected  with  a  sulphureous  odor  so  strong  as  to  check  respi- 
ration,  especially  in  the  woods. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  observer,  crossing  a  hill  after  sunset,  was 
overtaken  by  rain  so  terrible,  that  it  seemed  as  though  heaven  and  earth  were 
coming  together.     There  were  loud  claps  of  thunder,  and  the  lightning  wu 
attended  by  an  odor  of  sulphur  so  intense  that  the  travellers  were  nearly  suffo- 
/  cated  by  it. 

V  Boyle,  in  his  memoirs  for  a  general  history  of  the  air,  relates  that  in  a  thmh 
i  der-storm  which  he  encountered  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the 
\  air  was  impregnated  with  a  sulphureous  odor  so  strong,  that  a  sentinel  st^ 
/  tioned  near  the  lake  was  nearly  suffocated. 

<  Legentil  witnessed  a  storm  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in  Febmary,  1771,  in 
)  which  a  strong  sulphureous  odor  was  perceived. 

<  On  the  4th  of  November,  1749,  in  north  latitude  forty-two  degrees  and  foity- 
/  eight  minutes,  and  west  longitude  three  degrees,  the  ship  Montague  was  struck 

<  by  lightning.     It  seemed  as  if  the  vessel  was  filled  with  burning  solphor. 
>      On  the  19th  of  April,  1827,  the  packet-ship  New  York,  in  north  latitude 

<  thirty-eight  degrees,  and  west  longitude  fifty-three  degrees,  was  twice  struck 
;  by  lightning,  being  nearly  five  hundred  miles  from  land.  When  first  struck, 
(  the  paratonnerre  was  not  put  up  ;  yet  the  lightning,  finding  metallic  bodies  in 
y  its  route,  was  conducted  to  the  water,  having  done  much  injury  to  the  vessel. 
(  The  cabins  were  filled  with  a  thick  sulphureous  smoke.  When  she  was 
}  struck  the  second  time,  the  paratonnerre  was  in  its  place,  and  no  damage  was 
(  done  ;  nevertheless,  various  parts  of  the  ship,  and  the  ladies'  cabin  in  particu- 
/  lar,  was  filled  with  sulphureous  vapor  so  thick  that  objects  could  not  be  seea 
s  through  it. 

/  On  the  31st  of  December,  1778,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  India  Company's 
s  ship  Atlas,  lying  in  the  Thames,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  sailor  was 
;  killed  in  the  rigging.  The  ship  for  a  moment  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  but  in  fact 
\  suffered  no  damage ;  a  strong  sulphureous  odor  was,  however,  diffused  through 
;  it,  which  continued  during  the  day  and  ensuing  night. 

\  On  the  i8th  of  July,  1707,  lightning  passed  down  the  fines  of  six  chimneys 
/  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  Plumet  in  Paris.  A  suffocating  odor  was  diffused 
s  through  the  house. 

?  On  the  18th  of  February,  1770,  the  church  of  St.  Kevem,  Cornwall,  was 
s  struck  with  lightning  during  Divine  service,  when  the  whole  congregation 
?  were  struck  senseless.  The  church  was  filled  with  a  suffocating  sulphureous 
s  odor. 

/  On  the  11th  of  July,  1819,  the  church  at  Ch&teauneuf-les-Monstiers  (Basses 
s  Alfes)  being  struck  by  lightning,  was  filled  with  a  dense  black  smoke,  which 
?  rendered  it  so  dark  that  one  could  walk  in  it  only  by  groping. 
s  That  the  sulphureous  odor  developed  by  lightning  arises  from  the  actual 
?  presence  of  some  vaporous  matter,  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  those  observa- 
s  tions  in  which  an  opaque  cloudy  vapor  filled  the  rooms.  Whether  the  matter 
?  diffused  through  the  air  is  transported  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
{  by  the  lightning,  or  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  lightning  on  the  bodies 
)  which  it  strikes,  is  still  undecided.  The  possibility  of  matter  being  brought 
{  by  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  is  countenanced  by  the  phenomena  of  ball- 
)  lightning,  and  by  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  M.  Fusinieri.  Although 
S  the  odor  diffused  by  lightning  has  been  generally  compared  to  that  produced 
)  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  some  observers  have  assimilated  it  to  phospho- 
s  ruR,  and  others  to  nitrous  gas.  If  the  last  were  its  true  description,  an  easy 
)  explanation  of  it  would  be  obtained  by  considering  the  effects  of  electricity  on 
{  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 
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II.     CHEMICAL   CHANGES   OPERATED   BY    LIGHTNING. 

The  experiment  formerly  alluded  to,  in  which,  by  transmitting  the  electric 
park,  through  atmospheric  air  confined  in  a  glass  tube,  a  combination  took 
lace  between  a  portion  of  its  constituents  and  liquid  nitric  acid  was  formed, 
'as  due  to  the  celt* brated  Cavendish.  After  the  identity  o(  lightning  and  elec- 
icity  was  established,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  same  process  took 
•lace  in  the  atmosphere  whenever  lightning  was  transmitted  through  it.  The 
irect  demonstration  of  this  important  fact  was  made  by  Professor  Liebig  in 

That  philosopher  submitted  seventy-seven  samples  of  rain-water,  collected 
m  different  occasions,  to  the  process  of  slow  distillation.  Of  these  samples, 
seventeen  were  collected  during  or  immediately  aAer  thunder-storms.  In  the 
-esidue  obtained  from  these  seventeen,  nitric  acid  was  found  in  greater  or  less 
)uautitiesy  in  combination  with  lime,  or  with  ammonia.  In  fifty-eight  of  the 
nher  samples,  these  substances  were  not  found  ;  and  in  the  remaining  two,  \ 
mere  traces  of  nitric  acid  were  just  discoverable. 

The  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  the  atmosphere  during  thunder-storms  sug- 
gests to  philosophical  observers  various  important  objects  of  attention  and 
inquiry.      Under  what  circumstances  of  season,  locality,  height,  and  tempera-  ' 
tare,  of  the  clouds,  does  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  thus  formed  vary  ?    In  tropi- 
cal regions,  where  thunder-stor^ns  are  phenomena  of  daily  occurrence  for  entire  | 
months,  is  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  generated  in  the  air  sufficient  to  feed  the 
I  natural  veins  of  nitre  found  in  certain  localities  where  the  absence  of  animal 
matter  has  rendered  such  formations  a  matter  of  great  theoretical  difficulty  ? 
The  researches  may  also  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  lime  and  ammonia,  detected  by  Liebig  in  the  pluvial  waters 
falling  from  stormy  clouds,  and  possibly  for  the  sulphureous  gas,  of  which  the 
odor  is  so  remarkable  in  places  where  lightning  penetrates. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  result  of  scientific  investigation  to  [ 
demonstrate  that  the  thunder  of  heaven  elaborates  in  the  clouds  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  the  counterfeit  thunder  which  man  has  invented  for  the  destruction 
of  his  fellows. 

JII.     THE    FUSION   AND   CONTRACTION    OF   METALS. 

The  power  of  lightning  to  effect  the  fusion  of  metals  was  observed  by  the  , 
ancients.  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  mention  this  properly,  but 
in  a  manner  and  attended  by  circumstances  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
cast  doubts  on  the  truth  of  their  statements.  Aristotle  mentions  the  copper  on 
a  shield  being  fused  by  lightning,  while  the  wood  which  it  covered  was  unin- 
jured. Seneca  states  that  the  coin  contained  in  a  purse  was  fused,  while  the 
purse  was  unchanged ;  that  a  sword  was  liquefied,  while  the  scabbard  in  which 
it  lay  was  untouched  ;  and  that  the  iron  points  of  spears  being  melted,  flowed 
along  the  wood  to  which  they  were  attached  without  burning  it.  Pliny  relates 
that  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  were  melted  by  light- 
ning, the  bag  not  being  burnt,  nor  the  wax  which  sealed  it  softened. 

If  the  fusion  or  liquefaction  here  referred  to  were  understood  to  mean  the 
rompiele  fusion  of  the  various  pieces  of  metal  mentioned  by  these  several  wri- 
ters, there  would  be  undoubtedly  great  difficuhy  in  reconciling  their  stutenieiits 
with  the  known  properties  of  matter.  But  if,  on  the  otlier  hand,  partial  or  su- 
perficial fusion  be  meant,  the  well-ascertained  results  of  modern  observation 
corroborate  this  ancient  evidence. 

In  1781,  M.  D'Aussac  and  the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted  were  killed 
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by  lightning  in  the  neighborhood  of  Castres.  The  blade  of  the  sword  which 
he  wore  was  fused  upon  its  surface  at  several  places,  while  the  sicabbard  con- 
taining it  was  not  burned.  This  circumstance  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
known  properties  of  bodies.  The  part  of  the  blade  not  fused  being  a  good 
conductor  of  heat,  abstracted  the  heat  from  the  fused  part  before  it  had  time  to 
bum  the  scabbard. 

The  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  above  quoted  being  taken  literally,  led 
Franklin  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  coldfusion.  To  admit  the  possibility  of  a  ! 
wooden  scabbard  containing  the  heavy  mass  of  incandescent  liquid  metal  wbidi 
must  have  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  a  Roman  sword  without  bein?  bamt, 
was  impossible.  He  therefore  proposed  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  admitting 
that  lightning  possesses  the  property  of  melting  metals  mlhout  heating  ikem. 
This  affords  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  errors  which  arise  from  framing 
hypotheses  to  explain  phenomena,  the  existence  and  nature  of  which  are  nol 
accurately  ascertained.  The  strict  rules  of  philosophical  reasoning  requivod  ; 
that  Franklin  should  demonstrate  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  metal  liquefied  by 
lightning  is  actually  cold  while  in  the-  state  of  fusion. 

That  lightning  fuses  metals  by  raising  their  temperature  to  the  point  of  h' 
sion,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  metal  fused  by  lightning  falling  in  liquid  drops 
on  a  wooden  floor,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  has  burnt  holes  in  the  wood. 

The  fusion  effected  by  lightning  is  not  confined  to  that  of  thin  wire  or  to 
the  slight  superficial  fusion  above  mentioned.  .Considerable  masses  of  metal  | 
have  been  on  various  occasions  melted.  When  the  power  has  not  sufficient 
energy  to  produce  fusion,  the  iron  is  often  rendered  incandescent  and  soft,  and 
reduced  to  the  state  necessary  for  welding  it.  With  a  still  more  feeble  power, 
it  is  only  raised  to  a  temperature  more  or  less  elevated.  The  following  facts 
are  collected  by  M.  Arago  in  illustration  of  these  principles : — 

On  the  20ih  of  April,  1807,  at  Great  Mouton.in  Lancashire,  a  windmill  wu 
struck  with  lightning,  which,  having  passed  along  a  large  iron  chain,  softened 
tlie  links,  so  that  by  their  own  weight  they  were  welded  together,  and  the 
chain  was  converted  into  a  rod  of  iron. 

In  June,  1829,  the  same  occurrence  took  place  in  a  windmill  at  Lothill,  in 
Essex. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1807,  at  Vezinet,  near  Paris,  lightning  struck  a  key, 
and  softened  it  so  that,  by  its  weight,  it  was  welded  to  its  ring. 

In  March,  1772,  lightning  struck  a  bar  of  iron  inserted  at  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  which  was  intended  by  the  architect 
to  be  in  metallic  connexion  with  the  pipe  by  which  the  water  is  conducted 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground.  This  connexion  was  accidentally  interrupted  at 
a  certain  point,  and  there  it  was  found  that  the  bar  had  been  rendered  red  hot. 
This  bar  was  four  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

In  August,  1777,  the  weathercock  of  a  tower  in  Cremona  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  the  marble  stones  of  the  tower  broken  and  scattered.  The 
thunder  was  the  most  violent  ever  heard  in  that  place.  The  iron  rod  of  the 
weathercock,  which  was  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  broken,  but  showed  no 
mark  of  fusion. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1770,  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Moulde,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  fused  a  rod  of  copper  six  inches  long,  but  of  unascertained 
diameter. 

In  1754,  the  steeple  at  Newbury,  in  the  United  States,  was  struck  by 
lightning,  after  which  it  was  examined  by  Franklin,  who  found  that  the  light- 
ning had  passed  along  an  iron  wire  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  the  thickness 
of  a  knitting-needle,  which  it  reduced  to  smoke.  The  course  of  the  wire 
along  the  walls  and  floors  was  marked  by  a  black  line,  like  that  left  by  a  train 
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of  gunpowder  which  has  been  fired.  In  this  case  the  wire  was  probably  burned. 
Another  wire,  in  the  same  tower,  of  the  thickness  of  a  goosequill,  transmitted 
the  lightning  without  being  fused. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Batavia,  his  ship  was 
vtruck  by  lightning,  which  produced  a  shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake.     An 
iron  wire,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  mast-top  to  the 
water,  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  on  fire.     No  damage  was  sustained. 
On  the  1 8th  of  June,  1782,  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  Parker,  at 
>  Stoke-Newington,  near  Liondon,  and  having  passed  dpwa  one  of  the  pipes,  pro- 
I  Tided  to  conduct  the  fluvial  waters  from  the  roof,  from  that  it  passed  into  a  bed- 
chamber, where  it  followed  the  course  of  a  wire  which  connected  a  cord  at  the 
bedside  with  a  night-bolt  at  the  dour,  by  which  a  person  could  bolt  or  unboh 
the  door  without  leaving  the  bed.     Such  a  bolt  passes  through  two  rings  at- 
tached to  the  doorframe,  which,  in  this  case,  served  as  a  gauge  for  the  length 
of  the  connecting  wire.     Afler  the  lightning  had  passed  along  it,  the  wire  was 
found  so  much  shortened  that  the  bolt  could  not  be  let  fall. 

Wire  extended  between  two  fixed  points  is  often  broken  by  lightning,  which 
may  be  explained  by  the  contraction  just  mentioned,  and  the  fixed  points  not 
allowing  the  wire  to  yield. 

IV.    OF    VITRIFICATIONS    AND    FULGURITES. 

As  evidence  of  the  heights  at  which  the  presence  of  lightning  has  been  man- 
ifested, the  vitrifications  observed  in  certain  places  have  been  already  mention- 
ed. Saussure,  in  1787,  observed  these  effects  on  the  Dome  de  Gout^,  one  of 
the  summits  of  Mont- Blanc.  Ramond  observed  them  on  several  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees,  especially  the  Pic  du  Midi  and  Mont-Perdu,  and  on  the  rock  Sana- 
doire,  in  the  Puy-de-D6me.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  found  similar  appearan- 
(  ces  on  the  rock  EI  Frayle,  at  the  top  of  Teluca,  one  of  the  Cordilleras,  near 
J  the  city  of  Mexico. 

These  several  observers  merely  sate  the  vitrifications  ;  they  inferred  their 
cause  by  the  form  of  reasoning  called,  in  logic,  a  disjimrtive  syllogism  ;  that  is, 
by  severally  rejecting  every  other  possible  cause,  they  concluded  that  lightning 
must  have  been  the  true  one.  That  a  question  so  important  may  not  rest  solely 
on  such  negative  proof,  M.  Arago  has  collected  the  following  facts  in  support 
of  it  : — 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1725,  at  Mixbury,  in  Northamptonshire,  lightning  struck 
on  an  open  field,  and  killed  a  shepherd  and  five  sheep.  Close  to  the  body  of 
the  man  were  found  two  holes,  five  inches  in  diameter  and  forty  inches  deep. 
Near  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  was  found  a  very  hard  stone,  measuring  ton 
inches  long,  six  inches  broad,  and  four  inches  thick,  with  its  surface  vitrified. 

In  the  year  1750  lightning  struck  the  tower  of  Asinelli,  at  Bologna,  and  did  < 
some  injury  to  it.     Beccaria,  who  examined  it,  found  the  bricks  at  the  place 
where  the  lightning  struck  vitrified. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1 789,  lightning  struck  an  oak  in  the  park  of  Lord 
Aylesford,  and  killed  a  man  who  sought  shelter  under  it.  This  person  carried 
a  walking-stick,  which  apparently  conducted  the  lightning  to  the  ground,  for  at 
its  point  was  found  a  hole  five  inches  in  depth  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  below  this,  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches,  were  found  marks  of  vit- 
htication. 

The  fact  last  mentioned  leads  to  the  consideration  o( fulminary  tuhes^  or  fuU 

gvrUes^  of  which  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  example.  .} 

The  tubes  were  first  discovered  in  1711,  by  Hemun,  a  shcplu^rd,  at  Missel,  / 

in  Silesia.     Specimens  of  them  were  sent  to  the  niineralot^ical  musowtu  ^\  ^ 
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Dresden,  and  are  still  preserved  there.  Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  they 
were  seen  again,  when,  in  1 805,  Dr.  Hentzen  found  them  in  Paderhoni,  com- 
monly called  La  Sonne.  This  philosopher  first  assigned  their  origin.  They 
have  been  since  found  in  great  numbers  at  Pillau,  near  Konigsberg;  at 
Nietleben,  near  Halle  upon  Saale ;  at  Drigg,  in  Cumberland ;  in  the  sandjr 
country  at  the  foot  of  Regenstein,  near  Blankenburg ;  and  in  the  sands  of  Ba- 
hia,  in  Brazil. 

At  Drigg  the  fulgurites  are  found  in  hillocks  of  moveable  sand,  about  foity 
feet  high,  close  to  the  sea.  At  La  Senne  they  are  usually  discovered  at  Um 
brow  of  hills  of  sand  about  the  same  height ;  sometimes  also  in  a  cavity,  form- 
ed like  a  basin,  one  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  fideen  feet  deep. 

Fulgurites  are  usually  hollow  tubes.  At  Drigg  their  diameter  is  generaUv 
two  and  one  fourth  inches.  Those  at  La  Senne  vary  from  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contract  as  they  descend,  terminating  frequent- 
ly in  a  point.  The  thickness  of  their  sides  varies  from  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch.  These  tubes  usually  descend  in  the  vertical  direction,  being  occi- 
sicmally,  however,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40^  to  the  horizon.  Their  local 
length  sometimes  amounts  to  above  thirty  feet.  Numerous  transversal  fissures 
divide  them  into  fragments,  the  lengths  of  which  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  sis 
inches.  The  sand  by  which  they  are  surrounded  dries  and  falls  ofif  after  a  lapse 
of  time,  and  these  fragments  are  then  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
sport  of  the  wind. 

Most  commonly,  in  clearing  away  the  surrounding  sand,  the  fulgurite  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  single  tube.  On  following  it  to  a  certain  depth,  this  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  branches,  each  of  which  again  divides  into  small  lateral  rami- 
fications, varying  from  one  inch  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  These  final  rami- 
fications are  conical,  and  terminate  in  points,  which  are  gradually  inclined 
downward. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  tubes  is  coated  with  a  perfect  and  very  brilliant 
glass,  resembling  vitreous  opale,  or  hyalite.  It  cuts  glass  and  strikes  fire  with 
steel.  Whatever  be  the  form  of  these  tubes,  they  arc  always  surrounded  by  a 
crust  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  agglutinated  together.  This  crust  is  some- 
times round  ;  it  is  oftenest  like  the  bark  of  a  stump  of  an  old  birch-tree.  The 
interior  and  exterior  surfaces  correspond  in  form,  as  if  the  tube  were  soft  and 
flexible,  and  acquired  hardness  after  being  bent. 

When  examined  with  a  microscope,  the  exterior  crust  presents  marks  of  fu- 
sion. At  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  tube  the  grains  or  globules 
acquire  a  reddish  tint.  The  color  of  the  material  of  the  tube,  and  especially  of 
the  exterior  parts,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  sandy  soil  in  which  it  has  been 
formed.  In  the  superior  strata,  which  consists  of  common  soil,  the  exterior  of 
the  tube  is  usually  black ;  deeper,  it  is  a  yellowish  gray ;  and  deeper  siill,  a 
grayish  white.  Finally,  where  the  sand  is  pure  and  white,  the  tube  exhibits 
nearly  perfect  whiteness. 

Such  being  the  appearances  presented  hy  fulgurites ^ihe  question  is  present- 
ed :  Whence  do  they  originate,  and  by  what  natural  process  have  they  been 
formed?  Four  hypotheses  were  proposed  to  explain  them:  1.  They  might 
have  been  incrustations  formed  round  roots,  which  disappeared  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  2.  They  might  be  stalactites  or  other  mineral  formations  ;  3.  They  might 
be  cells  belonging  to  ancient  marine  animals  of  the  worm  species ;  4.  'J*hey 
might  be  produced  by  lightning  penetrating  the  ground. 

The  first  three  of  these  hypotheses  include,  as  a  necessary  condition,  the 
formation  of  the  fulgurites  at  an  epoch  more  or  less  remote  from  the  present 
time.  If  it  can  be  shown,  then,  that,  whatever  be  their  origin,  it  must,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  be  recent,  these  hypotheses  must  be  severally  rejected.     'J'he 
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enomena  at  Drigg  are  conclusive  as  to  the  recency  of  the  formation  of  the 
Igurites,  and  are  therefore  fatal  to  these  hypotheses. 

The  hillocks  of  sand  in  which  the  fulgurites  at  Drigg  are  formed  are  shifting^ 
(ing  subject  to  constant  change  by  the  wind.  The  tubes  in  them  must,  there- 
re«  be  of  recent  formation. 

Bat  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  state  in  which  the  sand  is  found  in  the 
temal  and  external  coating  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  its  thick- 
»s,  can  be  produced  by  intense  heat. 

This  has  accordingly  been  done.  The  sand  in  which  the  tubes  have  been 
»rmed  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  various  degrees  of  heat  by  means  of 
le  blowpipe,  and  effects  have  been  produced  which  correspond  with  the  state 
fthe  tubes*  and  prove  that  intense  heat  can  produce  the  observed  effects. 
Since  we  have  in  the  electricity  of  the  machines  another  lightning  infinitely 
iss  in  its  degree,  but  still  the  same  in  Jh'nc/,  a  further  corroboration  of  this  hy- 
otheais  would  be  obtained,  if  by  means  of  this  artificial  lightning  artificial  ful- 
mites  could  be  formed.  MM.  Savart,  Hachette,  and  Beudant,  transmitted  the 
barge  of  a  powerful  electrical  battery  through  a  mass  of  glass  reduced  to  pow- 
er, and  obtained  fulgurites  an  inch  in  length,  and  having  an  external  diameter 
arying  from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  about 
lie  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 

One  step  more  is  necessary  to  establish  the  origin  of  fulgurites.  This  step 
rould  consist  in  producing  an  example  of  the  lightning  being  actually  seen  to 
trike  the  ground  where  a  fulgurite  was  afterward  found,  none  having  been 
here  before.     This  step  is  not  wanting. 

Dr.  Fiedler,  who  has  published  a  work  in  German  on  fulgurites,  supplies  the 
olio  wing  facts : — 

An  apothecary  of  Frederichdorf  was  brought  to  two  men  who  had  been 
itruck  with  lightning.  He  found  in  the  ground  where  they  lay  two  fulgurites, 
like  those  of  La  Senne. 

On  the  confines  of  Holland,  in  a  sandy  country,  a  shepherd,  after  having 
leen  the  lightning  strike  a  hillock  of  sand,  found  in  the  very  point  where  it 
Btnick  a  fulgurite. 

On  the  1 3th  of  July,  1823,  lightning  struck  a  birch-tree  near  the  village  of 
Rauschen,  in  the  province  of  Samlande,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  fire  to  a  juniper-bush.  The  inhabitants  ran  to  the  spot,  and  found 
near  the  tree  two  narrow  and  deep  holes.  One  of  thexn,  notwithstanding  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  rain  which  was  falling,  was  hot  to  the  touch.  Professor 
Hagen,  of  Konigsberg,  examined  these  holes,  and  found  them,  after  excavation, 
to  kave  all  the  usual  characters  of  fulgurites. 

The  origin  of  fulgurites  may  then  be  considered  as  demonstrated. 

v.    MECHANICAL    EFFECTS. 

The  mechanical  effects  of  lightning,  seen  in  piercing  solid  bodies  with  holes, 
in  splitting  them  in  pieces,  and  in  projecting  their  fragments  (sometimes  of 
enormous  weight)  to  great  distances,  are  so  well  known,  and  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  it  will  be  needless  to  multiply  instances  in  proof  of  it ;  but  a  cir- 
cumstantial statement  of  some  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  may  throw  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  electric  fluid  acts. 

In  the  autumn  of  1778  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Casselli,  an  engineer,  at 
Alexandria.  It  did  no  damage,  but  pierced  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows 
with  several  small  holes  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Small  cracks 
in  the  glass  diverged  from  these  holes  as  centres. 

In  August,  1777,  lightning  struck  the  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of  St, 
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Sepulchre  at  Cremona,  broke  the  iron  cross  which  surmounted  the  tower,  mI 
projected  to  a  distance  the  weathercock,  which  revolved  under  the  cross,  •■■ 
which  was  made  of  copper,  tinned,  and  coated  with  oil-paint.  1 

This  weathercock  was  found  to  have  been  pierced  with  eighteen  hohs^  '"'v 
of  which  were  very  prominent  on  one  side,  and  the  other  nine  on  the  othflC 
As  there  was  no  appearance  of  more  than  one  stroke  of  lightning,  all  thoa 
holes  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  pierced  at  once.  The  position  of  tkn 
holes  are  such  as  would  have  been  produced  by  blows  imparted  simultaneoaql 
in  opposite  directions  on  parts  of  the  metal  nearly  contiguous,  and  the  incliait 
tion  of  the  beards  or  projecting  edges  of  the  holes  on  one  side  correspond  wt 
actly  with  those  on  the  other,  the  directions  of  all  the  eighteen  beards  beiMj 
parallel.  T 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1821,  lightning  struck  a  house  at  Geneva,  and  pieresH. 
the  tin  which  covered  a  part  of  the  roof  with  several  holes,  leaving  evidflM. 
marks  of  fusion.  One  piece  of  tin  in  particular,  which  covered  the  angle  midJ- 
by  a  chimney  with  the  surface  of  the  roof  near  it,  was  pierced  with  three  netw 
ly  circular  holes,  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  about  fim! 
inches  apart,  measured  from  centre  to  centre.  The  metal  at  ther  edges  of  thM^ 
holes  was  bent,  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  force  bursting  through  it  in  omX 
direction  or  the  other.  The  edges  of  the  two  holes  were  bent  on  contruf  1 
sides.  I 

On  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  of  April,  1718,  the  church  of  Gonei-I 
non,  near  Brest,  was  struck  by  lightning  with  such  force  that  it  shook  as  if  bf  i 
an  earthquake.  The  stones  of  the  wails  were  projected  in  all  directions  to  ft  I 
distance  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  yards.  { 

The  lightning  which  formerly  struck  the  chateau  of  Clermont,  in  Beauvoisis,  1 
ma«le  a  hole  twenty-six  inches  wide  and  the  same  depth  in  the  wall ;  the  data  | 
of  the  building  of  which  was  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cssar,  and  which  was 
so  hard  that  a  pickaxe  could  with  difficulty  make  any  impression  upon  it. 

On  the  night  between  the  2 1st  and  22d  of  June,  1723,  lightning  struck  a  tree 
in  the  forest  of  Nemours.  The  trunk  was  split  into  two  fragments,  one  seven- 
teen and  the  other  twenty-two  feet  long.  These  fragments,  so  heavy,  that  one 
of  them  would  require  the  combined  strength  of  four  men,  and  the  other  that  of 
eight  men,  to  lift  it,  were,  nevertheless,  projected  by  the  lightning  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  seventeen  yards. 

In  January,  1762,  lightning  struck  the  church  of  Breag,  in  Cornwall,  the 
southwest  pinnacle  of  the  tower  of  which  it  destroyed.  A  stone,  weighing  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  was  projected  from  the  roof  of  the  church  to  a 
distance  of  sixty  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  south.  Another  fragment  of  stone 
was  projected  to  the  north  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards.  A  third  was 
projected  to  the  southwest. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  rock  of  micaceous  schist,  measnring 
105  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  about  4  feet  thick,  was  struck  by  lightning  at 
Funzie  in  Fetlar,  in  Scotland^  and  was  broken  into  three  principal  fragments, 
not  counting  smaller  pieces.  One  of  these  fragments  twenty-six  feet  long,  ten 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  thick,  had  been  merely  inverted  in  its  position.  An- 
other twenty-eight  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  thick,  was  projected 
over  the  hill  to  a  distance  of  fifly  yards.  The  remaining  piece,  forty  feet  long, 
was  projected  in  the  same  direction,  with  still  greater  force,  and  fell  in  the  sea. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1809,  at  Swinton,  about  five  miles  from  Manchester ^ 
lightning  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  at  2,  P.  M.  A  sulphureous  vapor 
immediately  filled  the  house.  The  external  wall  of  a  building  erected  against 
the  house  as  a  coal-shed,  was  torn  from  its  foundations,  and  raised  in  a  mass. 
It  was  transported,  maintaining  its  vertical  position,  to  some  distance  from  its 
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trigiiiai  place  ;  one  of  its  ends  was  transponcd  nine  and  the  other  four  feet. 
Phis  wall  thus  raisedrand  transported,  was  composed  of  seven  thousand  bricks, 
which,  independent  of  the  mortar  by  which  they  were  cemented  together, 
irould  have  weighed  about  twenty-six  tons.  This  wall  was  eleven  fet^t  high 
uiii  three  feet  thick,  and  its  foundation  was  about  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the 
gfoand.  Above  this  coal-shed  was  a  cistern,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, coDtained  a  quantity  of  water,  and  the  shed  contained  about  a  ton  of 
coals. 

If  these  mechanical  effects  could  be  explained  by  supposing  them  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  moving  force  of  the  electric  fluid  itself  impinging  on  the  bodies 
which  are  struck,  no  difficulty  would  arise  from  the  extreme  lightness  and 
tenuity  of  the  electric  fluid,  for  the  momentum  of  a  body  depends  as  much  on 
iis  velocity  as  on  its  weight,  and  however  subtle  the  electric  fluid  may  be,  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  a  velocity  by  which  it  may  acquire  any  proposed  moving 
(orce.     There  are,  however,  circumstances  among  the  observed  effects,  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  mere  impact  of  any  fluid  upon  the  bodies  struck.  ^ 
One  of  those  is,  that  the  fragments  of  bodies  struck  by  lightning  are  usually 
dispersed  iji  all  directions^  and  this  is  the  case  even  when  the  fragments  are 
large  and  heavy  masses.     If  the  pinnacle  of  the  church  at  Breag  had  been 
struck  by  the  mechanical  force  of  a  body  moving  in  a  determinate  direction,  it 
could  not  have  happened  that  two  large  and  heavy  masses  of  stone  would  be 
driven,  one  to  a  distance  of  sixty  yards  south,  and  the  other  four  hundred  yards 
\  north.     If  the  circumstances  attending  bodies  struck  by  lightning  be  attentively 
considered,  it  will  be  apparent  that  they  are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a 
t  lorce  suddenly  called  into  action,  and  directed  outward  from  the  internal  di- 
I  mentions  of  the  body,  so  as  to  burst  it  in  pieces.     If  the  approach  of  lightning 
I  could  be  shown  to  be  capable  of  producing,  instantaneously,  within  a  body,  a 
I  highly  elastic  fluid,  such  a  fluid,  in  exerting  an  outward  pressure,  would  burst 
I  the  body,  exactly  as  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  forces  out  the  ball,  or  failing 
I  U)  do  su,  bursts  the  gun. 

From  what  has  been  established  respecting  the  action  of  free  electricity,  it 
is  evident  that  lightning  will  decompose  the  natural  electricities  of  any  bodies 
which  it  approaches,  drawing  toward  itself  the  fluid  of  its  own  name,  and  re- 
pelling to  the  more  remote  parts  the  contrary  fluid.  If  the  body  be  a  conduc- 
tor, this  decomposition  will  take  place,  and  the  free  electricities  of  opposite 
names  will  he  accumulated  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  when  their  tensions  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  escape.  If  it  be  not  a  conductor,  then 
the  natural  electricities,  being  forced  asunder  by  the  inductive  action  of  the 
lightning,  may  produce  the  effect  of  a  conQned  elastic  fluid,  and  a  separation 
ol  the  parts  of  the  body  will  be  the  consequence. 

The  hypothesis  proposed  by  M.  Araoo,  to  explain  the  mechanical  effects  | 
of  lightning  refers  their  origin  to  the  water,  or  other  fluids  contained  in  the 
pores  of  the  body  on  which  the  lightning  acts.  Lightning  is  proved  by  obser- 
vation to  evolve  heat  sufliciently  intense  to  reduce  metallic  wires  suddenly  to  a 
state  of  incandescence.  M.  Arago  argues,  that  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably 
inferred  that  it  may  also  produce  a  like  effect  on  the  minute  threads  of  water 
which  pervade  the  interstices  of  certain  bodies.  By  the  experiments  of  MNf. 
Dulong  and  Arago,  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  500  degrees 
Fahr.  amounts  to  45  atmospheres.  But  this  temperature  is  much  less  than 
that  of  red-hot  iron.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  any  small  portions  of 
water  contained  in  the  pores  of  bodies,  which  suddenly  acquire  as  much  heat 
as  would  render  iron  red-hot,  must  acquire  an  elastic  force  so  enormous  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  any  of  the  mechanical  effects  which  have  ensued  from 
lightning.     In  foundries,  where  a  smaii  quantity  o[  water  has  accldenVaU^f  V)««^ 
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deposited  in  the  mould  in  which  the  liquid  metal  is  poured,  the  most  terrible 
explosions  have  taken  place  at  the  moment  the  metal  comes  in  contact  with 
the  water.  Adroit  that  humidity  is  found  in  the  fissures  and  cells  of  the  blocks 
of  stone  which  form  a  building,  and  if  the  thunder  strikes  this  stone,  the  sud- 
den production  of  vapor  within  it  would  break  it,  and  its  fragments  would  be 
projected  in  all  directions.  In  like  manner,  the  sudden  formation  of  vapor  in 
the  ground  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  a  house  would  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  walls  in  a  mass,  and  transport  them  to  a  distance.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  action  of  lightning  on  trees  are  still  more  easily  explica* 
ble  by  M.  Arago's  hypothesis,  since  the  sap  and  vegetable  juices,  J>eing  placed 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  the  vapor  which  would  be  formed 
would  split  them  in  pieces  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  trees  are  observed 
to  be  split  by  lightning. 

This  explanation,  ingenious  as  it  is,  is  not  free  from  objection.  That  water 
may  be  suddenly  and  strongly  heated  by  lightning  when  the  body  which  con- 
tains it  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  may  be  admitted.  But  when  lightning  strikes 
a  large  block  of  stone,  the  heat  must  penetrate  its  dimensions  before  it  can 
reach  the  water  which  may  be  contained  within  them :  but  stone  being  almost 
a  non-conductor  of  heat,  its  surface  might  be  fused,  while  its  internal  dimen- 
aions  would  not  suffer  a  sensible  elevation  of  temperature,  especially  when  the 
stone  is  exposed  to  the  source  of  heat  only  for  an  instant.  Wood  is  also  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  yet  M.  Arago*s  hypothesis  seems  to  require  the  admissioo, 
that  a  tree  struck  by  lightning  is  heated  sufficiently  to  produce  aqueous  va|>or 
of  enormous  elasticity,  without  producing  the  combustion,  or  even  the  carbon- 
ization of  the  wood  itself.  The  soil,  or  earthy  matter  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  is  also  almost  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  yet  M.  Arago  requires  the 
admission,  that  the  lightning  acting  on  it  produces  a  vapor  from  water  below  it 
of  sufficient  pressure  to  lift  the  wall  of  a  house  and  project  it  to  a  distance. 

None  of  these  difficulties  appear  to  attend  the  supposition  that  the  natural 
electricities  of  non-conducting  bodies,  being  forcibly  decomposed  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  electric  fluid  which  forms  the  lightning,  and  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  an  almost  infinite  intensity,  their  violent  separation  resisted,  as 
it  would  be,  by  the  non-conducting  quality  of  the  bodies  themselves,  would  be 
attended  with  all  the  effects  which  M.  Arago  ascribes  to  the  sudden  formation 
of  vapor,  without  any  of  the  difficulties  or  objects  which  are  involved  in  that 
supposition. 

If  the  electricity  projected  irom  the  thunder-cloud  be  supposed  to  be  positive, 
that  of  the  ground  which  it  approaches  will  necessarily  be  negative,  and  more 
intensely  negative  the  more  intensely  positive  is  the  electricity  coming  from 
the  cloud  and  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  ground.  i 

Whatever  hypothesis  may  be  adopted  to  explain  the  facts,  the  terms  ascend-  * 
ing  and  descending  lightning  may  be  allowed,  if  they  be  understood  to  refer  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  electricity  is  propagated,  as  manifested  by  its  effects. 
Facts  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  electric  influence  upward. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1774,  lightning  struck  the  steeple  of  the  village  of 
Rouvroi,  to  the  northwest  of  Arras.  A  pavement  composed  of  large  bine 
stones,  which  was  laid  under  the  steeple,  was  violently  raised  upward. 

In  the  summer  of  1787,  lightning  struck  two  persons  who  took  refuge  under 
a  tree  near  the  village  of  Tacon  in  Beaujolois.  Their  hair  was  driven  upward 
and  found  upon  the  top  of  the  tree,  A  ring  of  iron  which  was  upon  the  shoe  of 
one  of  these  persons  was  found  afterward  .suspended  on  one  of  the  upper  branches. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1808,  lightning  struck  a  small  building  near  the  hos- 
pital of  Salp^triere  in  Paris.  A  laborer  who  was  in  it  was  killed,  and,  after 
the  event,  the  pieces  of  his  hat  were  found  incrusted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
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When  trees  haye  been  barked  by  lightning,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
mrk  is  stripped  from  the  base  of  the  trunk  upward  to  a  certain  height,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree  is  untouched.  This  occurred  with  several  trees  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es  at  Paris,  in  a  storm  which  took  place  in  June,  1778. 

The  leaves  of  trees  which  have  been  struck  by  lightning  often  exhibit  the 
effects  of  heat  on  their  lower  surfaces,  but  not  at  all  on  the  superior  surfaces. 

All  these  effects  M.  Arago  thinks  are  capable  of  being  explained  by  the 
rapor  of  water  issuing  upward  after  being  evolved  by  the  lightning  acting  on 
water  contained  in  the  ground. 

They  are  also  capable  of  explanation  by  the  escape  of  negative  electricity 
from  the  ground  upward. 


▼I. — MAONVTIC   EFTBCTS. 

I 

I  This  class  of  effects  is  so  well  kno¥m,  and  so  perfectly  explained  by  the 
principles  established  in  electro-maonetism,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
devote  any  space  here  to  the  enumeration  of  instances  of  them. 

i  VII. EFFECTS   OF   COEDUCTINO   BODIBS   ON   LIOHTNINO. 

Although  the  properties  of  metallic  substances,  and  other  conductors,  in  ref- 
erence to  lightning,  are  capable  of  being  inferred  by  analogy  from  the  princi- 
ples of  common  electricity,  yet  the  difference  of  the  intensity  of  the  atmo- 
spheric electricity  in  storms,  and  the  artificial  electricity  of  the  machines,  is  so 
enormous  that  it  cannot  be  without  great  utility  to  record  the  circumstantial 
statements  of  those  effects  of  lightning  which  illustrate  the  influence  of  conduc- 
tors when  affected  by  electricity  of  a  tension  so  much  greater  than  any  which 
can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  experiments. 

The  unvarying  preference  which  electricity  gives  to  conductors  over  non- 
conductors in  the  selection  of  its  route,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following 
narrative,  addressed  to  the  abbe  Nollet,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  virtue 
of  conductors  by  the  count  Latour  Landry. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1763,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  lightning  struck  the 
steeple  of  the  church  of  Antrasme,  near  Laval.  It  entered  the  church  and 
I  fbsed  or  blackened  the  gilding  of  the  frames  and  borders  of  particular  niches. 
It  blackened  and  scorched  (demi-grillee)  the  cruets  {burettes),  which  lay  in  a 
small  cupboard,  and,  finally,  it  pierced  two  deep  regular  holes  like  those  of  an 
soger  in  a  marble  closet  where  the  church  plate  was  kept,  and  which  was 
placed  in  a  niche  formed  in  a  wall  of  sandstone. 

These  damages  were  repaired ;  the  gilding  was  restored,  the  holes  stopped, 
and  the  painting  renewed.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1764,  lightning  again  struck 
the  steeple.  It  entered  the  church  at  the  same  place ;  blackened  the  gilding 
which  it  had  blackened  before ;  fused  that  which  it  fused  before ;  extended  its 
damage  to  precisely  the  same  limits,  without  exceeding  them ;  blackened  and 
scorched  {griilee)  the  cruets ;  and,  finally,  reopened  the  two  holes  in  the  mar- 
ble closet. 

The  protection  afforded  by  conductors  to  surrounding  non-conductors,  and 
the  damage  done  by  lightning  in  forcing  its  way  to  the  former,  and  escaping 
from  them  through  the  latter,  is  proved  by  the  following  instances : — 

When  lightning  struck  the  tower  of  Newbury,  in  1754,  on  the  occasion  for- 
merly mentioned,  it  first  destroyed  the  superior  part,  which  consisted  of  a  pyr- 
amid of  carpentry  about  seventy  feet  high.  Having  scattered  this  mass  of 
woodwork  it  encountered  a  metallic  wire  which  descended  through  the  tower 
to  a  point  about  twenty  feet  lower.     It  fused  this  wire  in  seTeral  pVaee^^  WX 


x-^^^*^*- 


*^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  carpentry  surrounding  it  suffered  no  damage,  although  the  Hash  had  by  no 
means  expended  its  force,  as  was  proved  by  its  efiects  in  descending  lower. 

Arriving  at  the  lower  extremity  of  this  wire  the  lightning  again  passed 
through  the  carpentry,  which  it  damaged  considerably  ;  and  such  was  its  in- 
tensity, that  when  it  reached  the  ground  it  tore  up  several  of  the  foundatioo 
stones  of  the  building,  and  projected  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  power  of  metals  and  similar  conductors  to  give  a  free  passage  to  the 
electric  fluid,  is  not  the  only  quality  from  which  they  derive  importance  in  ref> 
erence  to  atmospheric  electricity.  When  lightning  comes  into  (he  neighbo^ 
hood  of  masses  of  metal,  whether  they  be  exposed  or  covered  by  non-con* 
ductors,  the  lightning  will  force  its  way  to  them,  bursting  through  any  inter*  | 
vening  non-conducting  bodies,  and  fracturing  or  otherwise  damaging  them. 
This  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  known  effects  of  induction.  The  in- 
ductive action  of  the  lightning,  decomposing  the  natural  electricities  of  the 
metal,  attracts  the  fluid  of  the  same  name  to  the  end  nearest  to  it,  and  is  recip- 
rocally attracted  by  it.  The  energy  of  this  attraction  may  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  which  are  observed.  Lightning  will  also  desert  a  smaller 
metallic  conductor  and  rush  to  a  larger  one,  breaking  its  way  through  interve- 
ning non-conductors.  The  principle  of  induction  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
explication  of  this  effect. 

Lightning  having  struck  a  large  rod  of  iron  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  Raven,  in  Carolina,  U.  S.,  passed  along  a  brass  wire  which  was  carried 
down  the  external  surface  of  the  wall,  and  connected  with  a  bar  of  metal 
which  was  sunk  in  the  ground.  In  its  descent  the  lightning  fused  all  that 
part  of  the  wire  extending  from  the  roof  to  the  first  floor  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  without  damaging  the  wall  against  which  the  wire  was  attached.  At  the 
height  of  the  first  floor  it  took  another  course,  deserting  the  wire,  bursting 
through  the  wall,  in  which  it  made  a  large  aperture,  and  entered  the  kitchen. 
The  cause  of  this  singular  deviation  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course  be- 
came manifest,  when  it  was  found  that  a  gun  standing  on  its  stock  rested  with 
its  barrel  against  the  kitchen  wall,  exactly  at  the  place  where  the  lightning  forced 
its  way  through  it.  The  lightning  passed  along  the  barrel  of  tlie  gun  without 
injuring 'it,  breaking,  however,  the  stock,  and  damaging  the  hearthstone  near  it. 

In  the  night  between  the  17th  and  18th  of  July,  1767,  lightning  struck,  a 
house  in  the  Rue  Plummet,  in  Paris.  Several  frames  were  suspended  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  one  of  which  only  was  gilt ;  this  one  it  attacked,  neglecting  all 
the  others.  A  tin  lantern,  and  two  thin  glass  bottles,  lay  upon  the  table ;  it 
demolished  the  lantern,  but  spared  the  bottles.  In  another  room  was  placed 
an  iron  stove ;  this  was  destroyed,  while  everything  else  in  the  room  was  un- 
injured. In  another  room  was  a  wooden  chest  containing  several  articles  made 
of  iron  ;  the  chest  was  broken,  and  the  iron  articles  presented  evident  marks  of 
fusion,  yet  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  which  was  contained  in  an  open  pow- 
derhom  which  lay  among  these  articles,  was  not  fired. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1773,  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Lord  Tilney^  at 
Naples.  A  large  assembly,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  persons, 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time,  among  whom  were  Saussure  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  Almost  all  the  gildings  of  the  rooms,  the  cor- 
nices of  the  ceilings,  the  rods  supporting  the  drapery  of  the  furniture,  the 
gilding  of  chairs  and  sofas,  the  gilded  frames  of  the  doors,  and  the  bell-cords, 
were  fused,  blackened,  or  scaled  off  As  usual,  the  greatest  effects  were  pro- 
duced wherever  the  continuity  of  the  conducting  matter  was  interrupted.  It 
is  certain  that  lightning  sufliciently  powerful  to  fuse  wire  would  kill  a  man.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  lightning  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  death  traversed 
nine  rooms,  containing  five  hundred  persons,  without  injuring  any  one,  its 
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nurse  being  confined  to  a  series  of  accidental  conductors  supplied  by  the 
rails  and  furniture. 

In  1759  the  detachment  of  French  soldiers  which  conducted  Captain  Dibden 
I  prisoner  of  war  at  Martinique,  took  shelter  from  rain  under  the  wall  of  a 
{mail  church  which  bad  neither  tower  nor  steeple.  Lightning  struck  the 
)iiilding,  killed  two  of  the  soldiers  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  made  a  breach 
,n  the  wall,  immediately  behind  them,  four  ^et  high  and  three  feet  wide.  On 
namining  the  place,  it  was  found  that  within  the  chapel,  at  the  place  of  the 
)reach,  a  collection  of  massive  bars  of  iron  were  placed,  intended  to  support 
1  monument.  Those  soldiers  who  were  not  placed  opposite  to  the  iron  were 
uninjared. 

Od  the  10th  of  June,  1764,  lightning  struck  the  steeple  of  St,  Bride^s  chnrch, 
ia  Fleet  street,  JLandon,  and  did  great  damage.  The  weathercock  was  first 
itnick ;  from  that  the  lightning  descended  along  a  bar  of  iron  buried  among 
;be  massire  stones  of  wluch  the  steeple  is  built.  This  bar  was  two  inches  in 
iiameter,  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  its  lower  end  was  let  into  a  cavity  five 
inches  deep  in  a  stone,  and  secured  there  by  lead.  The  gilding  on  the  cross 
md  weathercock  was  partly  destroyed,  and  all  that  remained  was  blackened. 
The  soldering^  in  several  places  was  fused.  Along  the  descending  bar  no  trace 
)f  the  fluid  i^as  discoveraible  ;  but  at  its  lower  extremity,  where  the  continuity 
)f  the  metal  wras  broken,  were  marks  of  violent  efiects.  The  stone  in  which 
he  end  of  the  bar  was  inserted  was  broken  in  pieces  :  a  large  breach  was 
lade  at  the  same  plsce  in  the  side  of  the  steeple.  The  lightning  thence 
ieemed  to  have  descended  by  leaps  from  one  iron  cramp  to  another  immedi- 
itely  below  it.  It  did  not,  however,  confine  its  path  merely  to  the  descending 
iirection :  wherever  iron  cramps  were  inserted  within  the  masonry,  to  bind 
(he  blocks  of  stone  together,  the  fulminating  fluid  penetrated  and  left  its  marks. 
In  fine,  the  stones  were  split,  broken,  pulverized,  displaced,  and  launched  to  a 
distance  like  projectiles,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  extremities  of  all  the  bars 
of  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

In  the  case  of  the  house  struck  in  1767,  in  the  Rue  Plummet^  in  Paris,  already 
mentioned,  a  remarkable  example  of  the  influence  of  a  hidden  mass  of  iron  was 
offered.  The  only  injury  done  to  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  thf^  entire 
demolition  of  the  entablature,  behind  which  was  disclosed  a  number  of  large 
pieces  of  iron  used  in  its  construction. 

It  is  evident  from  these  instances,  that  so  long  as  a  continuity,  of  metal  is 
afforded,  no  damage  is  done  by  lightning.  But  a  continuity  of  any  conducting 
matter  ought  to  produce  the  same  eflect. 

If  the  metal  be  continued  to  the  ground,  and  the  ground  be  sufliciently  hu- 
mid to  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  electricity,  no  injurious  eflfects  ensue,  and 
the  lightning  passes  quietly  into  the  crust  of  the  globe.  But  if  the  ground  be 
dry,  it  becomes  a  non-conductor,  and  the  electricity  escapes  with  an  explosion. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1760,  lightning  struck  a  bar  of  iron  erected  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Maine,  in  the  United  States,  and  partially  fused  it. 
This  bar  descended  to  the  ground,  which  it  penetrated  to  some  depth,  but  the 
soil  not  being  suflSciently  humid,  the  lightning  produced  an  explosion,  broke 
op  the  ground,  and  damaged  the  foundations  of  the  house. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1779,  at  Manheim,  on  the  Rhine,  lightning  struck 
an  iron  bar  raised  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel  of  the  ambassador  of  Saxony,  by 
which  it  was  conducted  along  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  building  to  the  ground. 
The  ground  being  dry,  it  quitted  the  bar  with  an  explosion  which  produced  a 
Tortex  of  sand  which  was  witnessed  by  several  persons,  and  of  which  evident 
traces  remained. 

When  the  continuity  of  the  conductor  is  broken,  and  the  lightning  escapes 
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by  an  explosion,  the  whole  conductor  is  rendered  luminous,  which  never  hap- 
pens when  the  conductor  is  uninterrupted. 

Lightning  struck  the  conductor  on  the  house  of  Mr.  West,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  place  where  its  lower  extremity  met  the  ground,  at  about  fire  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  being  dry,  the  lightning  escaped  by  explosion.  A  heary 
shower  fell  at  the  moment,  which  having  moistened  the  pavement,  the  whole  sut^ 
face  of  the  ground  for  several  yards  around  the  conductor  seemed  to  be  on  fire. 

VIII. EFFECTS   PROCEEDING   FROM   THE    SURFACE   OF   THE   EARTH. 

The  class  of  appearances  now  to  be  noticed  require  the  more  detailed  and 
especial  description,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  rarely  subjects  of  observation, 
and  many  of  them  are  difficult  to  be  connected  with  the  known  principles  of 
electricity. 

When  storms  are  breaking  in  the  heavens,  and  sometimes  long  before  their  ^ 
commencement,  and  when  their  approach  has  not  yet  been  manifested  by  any 
appearances  in  the  firmament,  phenomena  are  observed,  apparently  sympaUietic, 
proceeding  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth,  and  exhibited  under  very  various 
forms  at  its  surface.  Instead  of  recounting  this  extraordinary  class  of  j^ysi- 
cal  facts  in  general  terms,  which  from  their  nature  must  want  that  precision  so  J 
desirable  in  such  descriptions,  and  which  are  always  liable  to  inaccuracy  when  { 
%  legitimate  theory  of  the  phenomena  is  wanting,  we  shall  here  state  the  par-  * 
ticular  facts  collected  by  the  active  zeal  of  M.  Arago  on  this  interesting  sub-  * 
ject. 

Davini  wrote  to  Vallisneri  that  he  had  observed,  near  Modena,  a  fountain 
whose  waters  were  clear  or  turbid  according  as  the  sky  was  clear  or  clouded. 
Vallisneri  himself  states  that  he  observed  that  the  salt  marshes  of  Zt^ta,  Que- 
neola,  Cassola,  and  also  in  the  duchy  of  Modftna,  and  the  sulphur  springs,  an- 
nounce an  approaching  storm  before  there  is  any  appearance  of  it  in  the  heavens, 
by  a  sort  of  ebullition,  and  by  subterranean  noises  like  that  of  thunder,  and 
sometimes  even  by  actual  thunder. 

ToALDo  relates  that  in  the  hills  of  Vicenlino,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
parish  church  of  Molvena,  there  is  a  fountain  called  by  the  people  of  the  place 
Bifoccto,  because  it  has  two  sources.  When  a  storm  is  approaching,  this  foun- 
tain, even  after  a  long  drought  and  at  times  when  it  is  completely  dry,  gushes 
out  suddenly  and  fills  a  large  canal  with  turbid  water,  which  spreads  over  the 
adjacent  valleys. 

At  two  miles  from  the  source  of  this  fountain,  near  the  parish  church  of 
Vilh-raspaj  in  the  court-yard  of  M.  Joseph  Pigati,  of  Yicenza,  is  a  deep  well 
which,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  boils  with  such  violence  as  to  terrify  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place. 

It  is  stated  in  the  journal  of  Brugnatelli,  that,  on  the  1 9th  of  July,  1824,  im- 
mediately after  a  storm,  the  waters  of  the  lake  Massaciuccoli^  in  the  duchy  of 
Lucca,  became  as  white  as  if  a  quantity  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  in  them. 
This  appearance  continued  during  the  following  day,  and  on  the  next  day  mul- 
titudes of  fish  of  every  size  were  found  dead  upon  its  banks. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  local  floods  which  take  place  in  storms  of 
thunder  and  rain  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  quantity  of 
rain,  however  highly  estimated,  which  can  fall  within  given  limits,  to  account 
for  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  discharged  over  plains  and  through  valleys 
from  the  higher  regions.  Direct  evidence  is  not,  however,  wanting  to  prove, 
that  in  such  cases  the  internal  waters  of  the  earth  are  often  discharged  through 
temporary  fissures,  which  break  open  in  the  sides  of  hills  and  other  places. 
An  occurrence  of  this  kind  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  month  of  June, 
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1686,  when  two  villages  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  flood.  During  a  storm  r 
an  immense  chasm  was  opened  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  a  mass  of  water  issu-  [ 
ing  from  ii  contributed  much  more  than  the  rain  to  the  flood  which  ensued. 

In  October,  1755, a  sudden  inundation  produced  immense  ravages  in  Piedmont; 
the  Po  overflowed  its  banks.  This  disaster  was  preceded  by  horrible  thunder ; 
and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  who  witnessed  the  occurrence,  including  the 
celebrmled  Beccaria,  who  left  the  record  of  it,  was,  that  its  chief  cause  was  an 
immense  volume  of  subterranean  water,  which,  during  the  storm,  suddenly 
issued  from  openings  which  it  made  for  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills. 

Ii  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  phenomena  without  calling  to  mind  the 
Mosaic  record  of  the  flood.  In  that  record,  the  source  of  the  waters  by  which 
the  earth  was  submerged  is  stated  not  to  arise  solely  from  the  rain  which  fell 
from  the  clouds-— 

**  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened." — Gen.  vii.  II. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as  distinguished  from 
the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven,  either  has  no  meaning,  or  must  be  taken 
to  express  the  breaking  out  of  the  subterraneous  waters  by  clefts  and  fissures 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  That  the  expressions  are  not  accidental  tautology  or 
pleonasm,  is  proved  by  their  repetition  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  termina- 
tion of  the  flood  is  described  : — 

*'  And  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every  living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that 
were  with  him  in  the  ark :  and  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  assuaged.  The  fountains,  also,  of  the  deep,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven,  were  stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained." — Gen.  viii.  12. 

The  rupture  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  by  the  influence  of  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere,  exerted  upon  large  masses  of  subterraneous  water,  would  not 
be  inexplicable,  if  it  could  be  shown  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  same  influence 
is  capable  of  producing  a  swelling  and  heaving  upward  of  the  unconfiiied  wa- 
WT:i  of  the  ocean.  Incontestable  and  recent  evidence  of  this  fact  is  not  want- 
ing. 

In  April,  1827,  the  packet-ship  New  York,  between  that  port  and  Liverpool, 
was  assailed  by  a  violent  storm,  in  which  the  sea  appeared  to  boil  as  if  a  thou- 
sand submarine  volcanoes  were  in  a  state  of  eruption  at  its  bottom.  Three 
columns  of  water  were  seen  which  arose  toward  the  clouds,  falling  back  in 
fuam,  then  rising  anew  to  fall  back  again. 

On  the  Montd'Or,  in  Auvergne,  is  an  ancient  building  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  cisieni  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone  culled  Caesar's  cistern.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  are  two  holes  communicating  with  a  spring  through  which  wa- 
ter rises  with  a  motion  and  noise  like  that  of  ebullition.  Frequent  observations 
have  been  made  on  this  spring  by  Dr.  Bertrand,  who  states  that  it  increases  con- 
siderably when  the  weather  is  stormy.  The  increase  of  noise  which  attends 
ills  known  among  the  inhabitantsof  the  valley  as  a  presage  of  coming  storms ; 
it  is  a  aign  which  they  say  never  deceives  them. 

The  celebrated  Duhamel  du  Monceau  states  that  silent  lightnings,  unaccom- 
panied by  wind  or  rain,  called  heat-lightnings,  have  the  property  of  breaking 
the  ears  of  com.  Farmers  are  well  acquainted  with  this  fact.  On  the  3d 
Septnmber,  1771,  Duhamel  himself  witnessed  this  fact;  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  there  was  much  lightning,  and  he  afterward  found  that  all  the  ears  of  corn 
whi«'li  were  ripe  were  broken  ofi*  at  the  nearest  knot.  The  only  ears  which 
reiiiatiied  standing  were  the  green  ones. 

Tlie»e  and  similar  eflects  indicate  an  influence  emanating  from  the  ground. 
Such  elfecis  are  not  confined  to  com,  but  probably  extend  to  all  vegetable  sub- 
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stances.     The  following  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Bihliothhque  Brilannique  of  Gene- 
va, for  the  year  1796,  supplies  an  example  of  this  : — 

A  wood  of  oak  situated  on  an  eminence  two  leagues  from  Geneva,  was 
barked  in  May,  1795.  This  operation  can  only  be  effected  in  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  sap,  moving  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  diminishes  suiB* 
ciently  the  adherence  of  the  latter  to  enable  it  to  be  separated  with  facility  fron  \ 
the  tree.  The  workmen  remark,  also,  that  the  state  of  the  atn^osphere  prodoces 
an  evident  influence  on  the  process. 

One  day  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north  and  the  sky  was  unclouded-^ 
the  bark  was  removed  with  more  than  usual  difficulty.  In  the  aAemoon  cloiida 
rose  in  the  west,  thunder  rolled,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  bark,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  workmen,  fell  spontaneously  from  the  trees.  They  soon 
had  reason  to  ascribe  this  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  since  the  effects  ceased 
when  the  storm  passed  away. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  popular  impressions  respecting  the  effects  of  thun- 
der, which  have  been  generally  regarded  as  destitute  of  foundation,  and  not  \ 
even  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Such  are  the  received  opinions  that  thunder 
curdles  milk,  renders  wine,  beer,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  sour,  and  taints 
fresh  meat.  Af\er  the  facts,  however,  which  have  been  stated  above,  it  would 
be  rash  to  pronounce  assertions  so  unanimous  of  cooks,  brewers,  winemakers, 
butchers,  &c.,  to  be  false.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  subjects  of  ridicule 
and  contempt,  such  questions  should  be  submitted  to  serious  experimental  in- 
quiry. 

Among  the  numerous  manifestations  of  the  discharge  of  electric  matter  from  ^ 
the  surface  of  the  earth  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  electricitv  of  the  air, 
one  of  the  most  circumstantial  and  authentic  is  due  to  Brydone^  who,  being  on 
the  spot  where  the  occurrences  took  place,  was  in  part  witness  to  them,  and 
collected  the  particulars  from  other  eye-witnesses  with  scrupulous  care. 

On  the  10th  July,  1785,  a  storm  broke  out  between  noon  and  one  o'clock,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Co/c/-stream.  During  its  continuance,  there  occurred  in 
the  surrounding  country  several  remarkable  accidents. 

A  woman  who  was  cutting  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  Ttoetid,  was  suddenly 
thrown  down  without  any  apparent  cause.  She  called  her  companions  imme- 
diately to  her  aid,  and  told  them  that  she  received  a  sudden  and  violent  blow 
on  the  soles  of  her  feet,  but  whence  it  proceeded  she  could  not  tell.  At  the 
moment  this  happened  there  was  neither  thunder  nor  lightning. 

A  shepherd  attached  to  a  farm  called  Lennel  Hill,  saw  a  sheep  suddenly  fall 
which  the  moment  before  appeared  in  perfect  health.  He  ran  to  raise  it  from 
the  ground  and  found  it  stiff  dead.  The  storm  was  then  approaching,  but  dis- 
tant. 

Two  coal-wagons,  driven  by  two  boys,  seated  on  the  benches  in  front  of  them, 
had  just  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  were  in  the  act  of  ascending  a  hill  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  when  a  loud  explosion  was  heard  like  the  report  of  several  guns 
fired  nearly  together,  and  unattended  by  any  rolling  or  continued  sound  like 
that  which  usually  accompanies  thunder.  At  the  moment  of  this  explosion, 
the  boy  who  drove  the  second  wagon  saw  the  foremost  wagon  with  the  two 
horses  and  driver  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  the  coal  being  scattered  about  in 
all  directions.  On  examination,  the  driver  and  horses  were  found  to  be  stiff 
dead.  The  coal  which  was  dispersed  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  for 
some  time  in  the  fire.  At  the  points  where  the  tires  of  the  wheels  rested  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion,  the  ground  was  found  to  be  pierced  by  two  circular 
holes,  which  being  examined  by  Brydone,  half  an  hour  after  the  occurrence., 
emitted  a  strong  odor  resembling  that  of  ether.  The  tires  of  the  wheels 
showed  evident  marks  of  fusion  at  the  points  which  were  in  contact  with  the 
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the  moment  of  the  explosion,  and  at  no  other  part.  The  hair  was 
[>n  the  legs  and  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses,  and  by  a  careful  exam- 
of  the  marks  leA  in  the  dust  of  the  road  where  they  fell,  it  was  appa- 
t  they  must  have  been  struck  suddenly  stone  dead,  so  that  no  life  re- 
wh«n  they  touched  the  ground.  Had  there  been  any  convulsive  strug- 
marks  would  have  been  visible.  The  body  of  the  driver  was  scorched 
-ent  places,  and  his  dress,  shirt,  and  particularly  his  hat,  were  reduced 

A  strong  odor  proceeded  from  them, 
le  witnesses  of  this  occurrence  agreed,  that  no  luminous  appearance 
;r  attended  it.  The  driver  of  the  second  wagon  was  conversing  with 
rade,  and  was  looking  toward  him  at  the  moment  he  was  struck  down, 
;  about  twenty  yards  behind  him,  but  saw  no  light.  A  shepherd  stand- 
n  adjacent  field,  told  Mr.  Brydone  that  he  had  his  eye  on  the  wagon 
ery  instant  of  the  explosion,  but  he  saw  no  light.  He  saw  a  vortex  of 
3e  at  the  place  of  the  explosion,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  luminous 
nee.  Finally,  Mr.  Brydone  himself  at  the  moment  of  the  event  was 
[  at  an  open  window,  with  a  watch  in  his  hand,  explaining  to  the  per- 
lund  him  the  method  of  calculating  the  distance  of  the  lightning,  by  ob- 
tbe  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  thunder,  and  he  heard  the  ex- 
but  perceived  no  light. 

explanation  of  these  effects  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  a  mind 
ml  with  the  laws  established  by  experiment  on  artificial  electricity  is 
patural  electricities  of  some  subterraneous  conductors  are  decomposed 
nductive  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  other  causes,  and  that  the  flu- 
iberated  and  accumulated  immediately  under  the  non-conducting  crust 
>rms  the  surface  breaks  through  that  crust,  and   passes  to  the  nearest 

conductor.     Hence  the  fusion  of  the  tires  of  the  wheels  by  electricity 
from  holes  immediately  under  them. 

ibseiice  of  light  in  the  electric  emanations  which  proceed  from  the 
s  not  general.  The  following  statements  coming  from  an  authority  not 
estioned  will  illustrate  this  : — 

e  10th  of  September,  1713,  Maffei  relates,  that  havinjr  been  delayed 
J  time  near  the  chateau  of  Fosdiiiovo,  in  the  territory  of  Massucanani, 
shelter  from  a  storm  in  the  chateau,  where,  with  the  Marquis  de  Malas- 

was  received  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  a  room  situate  on  the 
loor.  There  they  saw  suddenly  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
lame,  having  a  light  partly  white  and  partly  azure.  This  flame  was 
ritated,  but  had  no  progressive  motion.  After  gradually  ac^iuiring  a 
•able  volume,  it  suddenly  disappeared.  At  the  instant  of  its  disappear- 
iffei  fell  in  his  shoulder,  proceeding  from  his  back  upward,  a  peculiar 
sensation  (un  chatouillement  particulier) ;  plaster  detached  from  the 
>f  the  room  fell  upon  his  head,  and  in  fine,  he  heard  an  explosion  dif- 
lowever,  from  the  sound  of  thunder. 

elter  addressed  to  Apostolo  Zeno,  Maffei  states  that,  on  the  26th  of 
31,  lightning  struck  at  Casalaone,  accompanied  by  thunder  as  loud  as 
made,  the  principal  tower,  tore  away  the  escutcheon  bearing  the 
the  town,  destroying  the  stone  mouldings,  and  did  other  damage.  This 
ice  was  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  flame  at  a  little  distance 
)  ground. 

bllowing  statement  is  on  the  authority  of  the  abbe  Richaud : — 
the  2d  July,  1750,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  beinj^  in  the  church  of 
helf  at  DijoTij  during  a  storm  I  saw  appear  suddenly  between  the  first 
irs  of  the  principal  nave  a  red  flame,  which  was  suspended  in  the  air 
sight  of  three  feel  from  the  floor.     This  flame  then  gradually  augment- 
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ed  its  volume  until  it  attained  the  height  of  from  twelve  to  fideen  feet.     Afler 
having  risen  through  several  fathoms  in  a  diagonal  direction  nearly  to  the  height  | 
of  the  organ  gallery,  it  disappeared  with  an  explosion  like  the  report  of  a  caunoo 
discharged  in  the  church." 

The  (ire  evolved  from  the  earth  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  caiMes,  ii 
not  extinguished  by  passing  through  water. 

On  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  September,  1 767,  daring  a  violent 
storm,  the  keeper  of  a  fish-pond  near  Parthenai^  in  Paitou,  saw  the  entire  pond 
covered  with  a  flame  so  dense  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  surface  d  the 
water.     The  next  day  dead  flsh  floated  on  the  pond. 

The  existence  of  a  storm  in  the  air  is  not  a  necessary  condition  in  the  causes 
which  govern  the  evolution  of  these  terrestrial  flres. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1749,  in  latitude  N.  42^  48^  longitude  W.  2^  a 
few  minutes  before  noon,  the  sky  being  unclouded,  a  globe  of  bluish  fire,  hiving 
the  appearance  of  a  mill-stone,  rolled  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the  sea 
toward  the  British  ship  Montague.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  vessel  it  rose 
vertically  from  the  water  and  struck  the  masts  with  an  explosion  like  that  of 
several  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  committing  much  damage  to  the  masts  and 
rigging.  Five  sailors  were  laid  senseless  on  the  deck,  one  of  whom  was  se- 
verely burned.  The  usual  efl^cct  of  lightning  were  observed.  A  sulphureooi 
odor  was  difliised  through  the  ship,  and  large  iron  nails,  torn  from  various  parts 
of  the  vessel,  were  projected  on  the  deck  with  such  force  that  strong  pincen 
were  necessary  to  draw  them  out. 

Sometimes  luminous  emanations  assume  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  light, 
maintaining  a  stationary  position. 

Major  Sabine  and  Captain  James  Ross,  in  their  flrst  northern  expedition,  being 
in  the  Greenland  seas,  during  one  of  the  dark  nights  of  these  regions,  were 
called  up  by  the  ofHcer  of  the  deck  to  obnerve  an  extraordinary  appearance. 
Ahead  of  the  vessel,  and  lying  precisely  in  her  course,  appeared  a  stationary 
light,  resting  on  the  water  and  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation — every  other 
part  of  the  heavens  and  the  horizon,  all  around  the  ship,  being  as  black  as 
pitch.  As  there  was  no  known  danger  in  this  phenom«non,  the  course  of  the 
vessel  was  not  changed.  When  the  ship  entered  the  region  of  this  light,  tike 
oflicers  and  crew  looking  on  with  the  liveliest  interest,  the  whole  vessel  was 
illuminated,  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  masts  and  sails,  and  the  minutest  parts 
of  the  rigging,  became  visible.  The  extent  of  this  luminous  atmosphere  might 
have  been  about  450  yards.  When  the  bow  of  the  ship  emerged  fn)m  it,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  vessel  were  suddenly  plunged  in  darkness  There  was  no  gradual  de- 
crease of  illumination.  The  ship  was  already  at  a  considerable  distance  fnnn 
the  luminous  region,  when  it  was  again  visible,  as  a  stationary  light  astern. 

This  narrative  was  addressed  to  M.  Arago  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
Armagh,  who  received  it  from  MM.  Sabine  and  Ross.  "  The  cause  of  these 
phenomena,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  to  use  the  beautiful  expression  of  Pliny,  is  still 
hidden  in  the  majesty  of  nature." 

Besides  these  unusual  luminous  phenomena,  many  philosophers,  among 
whom  are  Maflei  and  Chappe,  have  m^iintained  that  storms  are  almost  always  at* 
tended  by  common  lightning,  which  issues  from  tlie  earth  and  strikes  the  clouds. 
Nor  are  such  sUitements  made  in  a  general  and  vague  form,  but  the  partisans 
of  this  doctrine  declare  that  tliey  have,  themselves,  distinctly  seen  such  light* 
ning  rise  like  a  rocket.  If  such  statements  be  correct,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  speed  of  this  ascending  lightning  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the 
cuspidated  lightning,  since  the  pmgressive  motion  of  the  latter  cannot  be  ob- 
served. The  ascending  lightning,  if  the  accounts  of  it  be  correct,  must  be 
analogous  in  its  motion  to  ball- lightning. 
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Of  the  flames  which  iamie  from  the  earth  and  fonn  objects  upon  it,  the  moat 
common  and  moat  frequently  obaenred  are  thoae  which  have  appeared  on  the 
points  of  spears,  and  more  frequently  atiil  on  the  extremities  of  the  masts  and 
yards  of  ships.  These  were  olMerved  by  and  known  to  the  ancients  long  before 
electricity  assumed  its  place  among  the  sciences.  When  they  appear  in  two 
flames  on  the  masts  and  rigging  of  Teasels  seamen  call  them  Castor  and  PoU 
/«T,  when  as  a  single  flame,  Helen,  The  latter  is  regarded  as  an  evil  omen, 
the  former  a  presage  of  a  favorable  voyage.  Passing  over  many  examples  of 
these  phenomena  of  remote  date,  and  which  might  be  considered  of  doubtful 
accuracy,  we  shall  here  state  a  few  of  the  more  recent  instances  of  them. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1822,  during  a  heaxy  shower  of  snow,  M.  de  Thi- 
elaw,  on  his  route  to  Freyburg,  observed  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  a  heavy 
shower  of  snow,  to  emit  a  bluish  light. 

Oa  the  14th  of  January,  1824,  immediately  aAer  a  storm,  a  large  black  cloud 
overspreading  the  aky,  M.  Maxadorf  saw  a  wagon  on  which  a  load  of  straw 
waa  transported  into  the  middle  of  a  field,  near  Cathen,  and  observed  that  the 
blades  of  straw  atood  on  end,  and  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  a  vivid  flame  also  is- 
soed  from  the  whip  of  the  driver.  This  appearance  laated  about  ten  minutes 
and  ceased  when  the  wind  had  diapersed  the  cloud. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1831,  some  officers  of  the  French  engineers  and  artil- 
lery were  walking  after  sunset,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  on  the  terrace 
of  Bab-Azoun,  at  Algiers.  Each  looking  at  the  others  observed  with  unquali- 
fied astonishment,  that  the  hairs  of  his  companions  stood  on  end,  and  little  jets 
of  flame  issued  from  them.  When  the  officers  raised  their  hands,  similar  jets 
issued  from  their  fingers. 

Similar  phenomena  are  seen  to  issue  from  the  pointed  extremities  of  steeples 
and  other  elevated  structures. 


IX.    LUMINOUS    RAIN. 


The  following  are  the  proofs  and  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  this  class 
of  phenomena  collected  by  M.  Arago  : — 

On  the  3d  June,  1731,  Hallai,  prior  of  the  Benedictines  of  Lessay,  near 
Constance,  states  that  he  saw  in  the  evening,  during  a  thunder-storm,  rain  fall 
like  drops  of  red-hot  liquid  metal. 

In  1761,  Bergman  wrote  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  that  he  observed 
on  two  occasions,  toward  evening,  and  when  no  thunder  was  heard,  rain  which 
sparkled  as  it  struck  the  ground,  which  seemed  to  be  covered  with  waves  of 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  1773,  in  the  district  of  Skara,  in 
East  Gothia,  in  Sweden,  a  thunder-storm  broke,  attended  by  very  violent  rain. 
The  rain  coa.inenced  at  six  o*clock  in  the  evening.  All  the  accounts  agree 
in  stating  that  the  drops  struck  fire  and  scintillated  on  touching  the  ground. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1768,  near  La  Canche,  about  two  leagues  from  Amay- 
le-Duc,  M.  Pasumot  was  caught  on  an  open  plain  by  a  violent  storm.  The 
rain-water  collected  abundantly  on  the  leaf  of  his  hat,  and  when  he  stooped  his 
head  to  let  it  flow  ofl*,  he  observed  that  in  its  fall,  encountering  that  which  foil 
from  the  clouds  at  about  twenty  inches  from  the  ground,  sparks  were  emitted 
between  the  two  portions  of  liquid. 

On  the  28ih  of  October,  1772,  on  his  way  from  Brignai  to  Lyons,  the  abbe 
Bertholon  was  caught  in  a  storm  at  fi\e  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Rain  and  hail 
fell  heavily.  The  drops  of  rain  and  the  hail-stones  which  struck  the  metallic 
parts  of  the  mounting  of  his  horse's  trappings,  emitted  jets  of  light. 

A  friend  of  Howa^,  the  meteorologist,  on  his  way  from  London  to  Bow  ^  on  v^ 
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the  19th  of  May,  1809,  during  a  violent  storm,  saw  distinctly  the  drops  of 
emit  light  when  they  struck  the  ground. 

On  Sie  25th  of  January,  1822,  the  miners  of  Freyburg  informed  Lampa 
that  the  sleet  which  fell  during  a  storm,  emitted  light  when  it  struck 
ground. 

This  emission  of  light  is  not  peculiar  to  water,  whether  in  a  liquid  or  frc 
state. 

During  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  took  place  in  1794,  a  shower  of 
as  fine  as  snufi*  fell  in  Naples  and  its  environs.  This  dust  emitted  light,  wl 
though  pale,  was  distinctly  visible  at  night.  Mr.  James,  an  English  gentler 
who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  a  boat  near  Terra  del  Greco,  observed 
his  hat  and  those  of  the  boatmen  and  the  parts  of  the  sails  where  the 
lodged,  shed  around  a  sensible  light. 

These  several  phenomena  seem  capable  of  easy  explanation,  by  admii 
the  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  coming  from  the  clouds,  and  the  surface  of  the  c 
and  objects  upon  it,  to  be  in  opposite  electrical  states. 
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Of  all  tbe  means  of  eatimadng  physical  eflfects,  the  most  obrious,  and  those 
apon  which  mankind  place  the  strongest  confidence,  are  the  senses.  The  eye, 
the  ear,  and  the  touch,  are  appealed  to  by  the  whole  world  as  the  unerring  wit* 
nesses  of  the  presence  or  absence,  the  qualities  and  degrees,  of  light  and  color, 
sound  and  heat.  But  these  witnesses,  when  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  rea- 
son, and  cross-examined,  so  to  speak,  become  involved  in  inexplicable  perplex- 
ity and  contradiction,  and  speedily  stand  self-con vicled  of  palpable  falsehood. 
Not  only  are  our  organs  of  sensation  not  the  best  witnesses  to  which  we  can 
appeal  for  exact  information  of  the  qualities  of  the  objects  which  surround  us, 
but  they  are  the  most  fallible  guides  which  can  be  selected.  Not  only  do  they 
fail  in  declaring  the  qualities  or  degrees  of  the  physical  principles  to  which 
they  are  by  nature  severally  adapted,  but  they  oAen  actually  inform  us  of  the 

.  presence  of  a  quality  which  is  absent,  and  of  the  absence  of  a  quality  which 
ia  present. 

The  organs  of  sense  were  never,  in  fact,  designed  by  nature  as  instruments 
of  scientific  inquiry ;  and  had  they  been  so  constituted,  they  would  probably 

.  have  been  unfit  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  It  is  well  observed  by  I^ocke, 
that  an  eye  adapted  to  discover  the  intimate  constitution  of  the  atoms  which 
form  the  hand  of  a  clock,  might  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  mechanism,  in- 
capable of  informing  its  owner  of  the  hour  indicated  by  the  same  hand.  It 
may  be  added,  that  a  pair  of  telescopic  eyes,  which  would  discover  the  mole- 
cules and  population  of  a  distant  planet,  would  ill  requite  the  spectator  for  the 
loss  of  that  ruder  power  of  vision  necessary  to  guide  his  steps  through  the  cit^ 
he  inhabits,  and  to  recognise  the  friends  which  surround  him.  The  compan- 
8on  of  instruments  adapted  for  the  use  of  commerce  and  domestic  economy, 
and  those  designed  for  domestic  purposes,  furnishes  a  not  less  appropriate 
illustration  of  the  same  fact.  The  highly  delicate  balance  used  by  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  inquiries  respecting  the  relative  weights  and  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  bodies,  would,  by  reason  of  its  very  perfection  and  sensi* 
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bility,  be  utterly  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  or  the  housewife.  Each 
class  of  instruments  has,  however,  its  peculiar  uses ;  and  is  adapted  to  gire 
indications  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  term  heat  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  used  to  express  a  feeling  or 
sensation  which  is  produced  in  us  when  we  touch  a  hot  body.  We  say  that 
the  heat  of  a  body  is  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  ' 
the  feeling  or  sensation  is  produced  in  us.  The  term  is  oflen,  however,  \ 
used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense.  It  is  here  applied  to  express  a  cer- 
tain state  of  body,  which  is  attended  with  certain  distinct  mechanical  effects,  \ 
many  of  which  are  capable  of  being  actually  measured,  and  one  of  which  only 
is  the  effect  produced  on  our  organs,  and  through  them,  on  the  mind,  to  which 
alone,  in  the  popular  sense,  the  term  heat  is  applied.  This  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  term  has  induced  some  philosophers  to  adopt  another  word,  caloric, 
to  express  the  physical  effect,  while  the  common  term,  heat,  has  been  retained 
to  express  the  sensation.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  this 
term,  because  it  never  happens  that  any  confusion  arises  from  the  two  senses 
of  the  term  heat ;  and,  besides,  the  use  of  the  term  caloric  is  apt  to  lead  the 
mind  to  the  assumption  of  an  hypothesis,  or  theory,  concerning  the  nature  of 
heat,  the  consequences  of  which  are  apt  to  be  mixed  with  that  investigation 
which  should  be  founded  on  the  results  of  experiment  alone. 

The  touch,  by  which  we  acquire  the  perception  of  heat,  like  the  eye,  ear, 
and  other  organs,  is  endowed  with  a  sensibility  confined  within  certain  limits ; 
and  even  within  these  we  do  not  possess  any  exact  power  of  perceiving  or 
measuring  the  degree  of  the  quality  by  which  the  sense  is  affected.  If  we 
take  two  heavy  bodies  in  the  hand,  we  shall  in  many  cases  be  able  to  declare 
that  one  is  heavier  than  the  other ;  but  if  we  are  asked  whether  one  be  exactly 
twice  as  heavy,  or  thrice  as  heavy  as  the  other,  we  shall  be  utterly  unable  to 
decide.  In  like  manner,  if  the  weights  be  nearly  equal,  we  shall  be  unable  to 
declare  whether  they  are  exactly  equal  or  not.  If  we  look  at  two  objects,  differ- 
ently illuminated,  we  shall  in  the  same  way  be  in  some  cases  able  to  declare 
which  is  the  more  splendid ;  but  if  their  splendor  be  nearly  equal,  the  eye 
will  be  incapable  of  determining  whether  the  equality  of  illumination  be  exact 
or  not.  It  is  the  same  with  heat.  If  two  bodies  be  very  different  in  tempera- 
ture, the  touch  will  sometimes  inform  us  which  is  the  hotter ;  but  if  they  be 
nearly  equal,  we  shall  be  unable  to  decide  which  has  the  greater  or  which 
the  less  temperature. 

But  even  this  information,  rude  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  is  more  full  than 
that  which  the  evidence  of  the  touch  frequently  furnishes. 

After  what  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  treatise,  the 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  feeling  can  never  inform  us  of 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  body  contains,  much  less  of  the  relative  quantities 
contained  in  two  bodies.  In  the  first  place,  the  touch  can  never  be  affected  by 
heat  which  exists  in  the  latent  state.  Ice-cold  water,  and  ice  itself,  yee/  to  have 
the  same  temperature,  and  to  contain  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  and  yet  it 
is  proved  that  ice-cold  water  contains  a  great  deal  more  heat  than  ice ;  nay, 
that  it  can  be  compelled  to  part  with  its  redundant  heat,  and  to  become  ice  ;  and 
that  this  redundant  heat,  when  so  dismissed,  may  be  made  to  boil  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  water.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  case  of  latent  heat,  which  can- 
not be  felt  at  all,  that  the  touch  fails  to  inform  us  of  the  quantities  of  heat  in  a 
body.  It  has  been  shown  that  different  bodies  are  raised  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture by  very  different  quantities  of  heat.  If  water  and  mercury,  both  at  the 
temperature  of  32^,  be  touched,  they  will  be  felt  to  be  both  equally  cold ;  and 
if  they  be  both  raised  to  100^  and  then  touched,  they  will  be  felt  to  be  both 
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equally  warm ;  and  the  inference  would  be,  that  equal  quantities  of  heat  muat 
hare  been  in  the  meanwhile  communicated  to  them.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  proved  that,  in  this  case,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  water  is  not  less  than  thirty  times  the  quantity  which  has  been 
imparted  to  the  mercury.  In  fact,  to  cause  the  same  change  of  temperature, 
and,  therefore,  the  same  feeling  of  heat,  in  different  bodies,  requires  very  differ- 
ent quantities  of  heat  to  be  imparted  to  them.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
sense  of  touch  totally  fails  in  the  discovery  of^  the  quantities  of  heat  which 
nmst  be  added  to  different  bodies,  in  order  to  produce  in  them  the  same  change 
of  temperature. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  thermometer  itself  is  here  in  the  sanoe  predica- 
ment as  the  touch,  and  that  this  scientific  measure  of  heat  likewise  fails  to  in- 
dicate the  quantity  of  that  principle  which  has  been  added  or  subtracted.  Set- 
ting aside,  however,  the  estimation  of  quantities  of  heat,  the  sense  of  touch  is 
not  less  fallacious  in  the  indications  which  it  gives  of  temperature  itself;  and 
here,  indeed,  the  error  and  confusion  into  which  it  is  apt  to  lead,  when  unaided 
by  the  results  of  science,  are  very  conspicuous.  If  we  hold  the  hand  in  wa- 
ter which  has  a  temperature  of  about  90°,  a(\er  the  agitation  of  the  liquid  has 
ceased  we  shall  become  wholly  insensible  of  its  presence,  and  will  be  uncon- 
scious that  the  hand  is  in  contact  with  any  body  whatever.  We  shall,  of  course, 
be  altogether  unconscious  of  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Having  held  both 
}  bands  in  this  water,  let  us  now  remove  the  one  to  water  at  a  temperature  of 
300°,  and  the  other  to  water  at  the  temperature  of  32°.  After  holding  the 
hands  for  sometime  in  this  manner,  let  them  be  both  removed,  and  again  im- 
meised  in  the  water  at  90° ;  immediately  we  shall  become  sensible  of  warmth 
in  the  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the  other.  To  the  hand  which  had  been  immersed 
in  the  cold  water,  the  water  at  90°  will  feel  hot,  and  to  the  hand  which  had 
been  immersed  in  the  water  at  200°,  the  water  at  90°  will  feel  cold.  If,  there- 
.  fore,  the  touch  be  in  this  case  taken  as  the  evidence  of  temperature,  the  same 
\  water  will  be  judged  to  be  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time. 

If,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  we  descend  into  a  cave,  we  become  sensible  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  a  cold  atmosphere ;  but  if,  in  the  rigor  of  a  frosty  win- 
ter, we  descend  into  the  same  cave,  we  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
warm  atmosphere.  Now  a  thermometer  suspended  in  the  cave  on  each  of  these 
occasions,  will  show  exactly  the  same  temperature,  and«  in  fact,  the  air  of  the 
cave  maintains  the  same  temperature  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  body,  how- 
("ver,  being  in  the  one  case  removed  from  a  warm  atmosphere  into  a  colder  one, 
and  in  the  other  case,  from  a  very  cold  atmosphere  into  one  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, becomes  in  the  latter  case  sensible  of  warmth,  and  in  the  former,  of  cold. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  sensation  of  heat  depends  as  much  on  the  state  of  our 
own  bodies,  as  that  of  the  external  bodies  which  excite  the  sensation  ;  the 
same  body  at  the  same  temperature  producing  different  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  according  to  the  previous  state  of  our  bodies  when  exposed  to  it. 

But  even  when  the  state  of  our  bodies  is  the  same,  and  the  temperature  of 
external  objects  the  same,  different  objects  will  feel  to  us  to  have  different  de- 
grees of  heat.  If  we  immerse  the  naked  body  in  a  bath  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  120°,  and,  after  remaining  fur  some  time  immersed,  pass  into  a  room 
in  which  the  air  and  every  object  is  raised  to  the  same  temperature,  we  shall 
)  experience,  in  passing  from  the  water  into  the  air,  a  sensation  of  coldness.  If 
\  we  touch  different  objects  in  the  room,  all  of  which  are  at  the  tcinprrature  of 
/  120°,  we  shall  nevertheless  acquire  very  different  perceptions  of  heat.  When 
the  naked  foot  rests  on  a  mat  or  carpet,  a  sense  of  gentle  warmth  is  felt ;  but 
if  it  be  removed  to  the  tiles  of  the  floor,  heat  is  felt  sufficient  to  produce  incon- 
venience.    If  the  hand  be  laid  on  a  marble  chiranny-piece,  a  strong  heat  is 
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likewise  felt,  and  a  still  greater  heat  on  any  metallic  object  in  the  rooni.  Walls 
and  woodwork  will  be  felt  warmer  than  the  malting,  or  the  clothes  which  are 
put  on  the  person.  Now,  all  these  objects  are,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. From  this  chamber  let  us  suppose  that  we  pass  into  one  at  a  k>w 
temperature  ;  the  relative  heats  of  all  the  objects  will  now  be  found  to  be  re- 
versed— the  matting,  carpeting,  and  woollen  objects,  will  feel  the  must  warm : 
the  woodwork  and  furniture  will  feel  colder ;  the  marble  colder  still ;  and  metal- 
lic objects  the  coldest  of  all.  Nevertheless  here,  again,  all  the  objects  ars 
exactly  at  the  same  temperature,  as  may  be  in  like  manner  ascertained  by  the 
thermometer. 

In  the  ordinary  state  of  an  apartment,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  objects 
which  are  in  it  ail  have  the  same  temperature,  and  yet  to  the  touch  they  will 
feel  warm  or  cold  in  different  degrees:  the  metallic  objects  will  be  coldest; 
stone  and  marble  less  so ;  wood  still  less  so ;  and  carpeting  and  woollen  ob- 
jects will  feel  warm. 

When  we  bathe  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  cold  bath,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
the  water  as  colder  than  the  air,  and  the  air  colder  than  the  clothes  which,  sor* 
round  us.  Now  all  these  objects  are,  in  fact,  at  the  same  temperature.  A 
thermometer,  surrounded  by  the  cloth  of  our  coat,  or  suspended  in  the  atmO" 
sphere,  or  immersed  in  the  sea,  will  stand  at  the  same  temperature. 

A  linen  shirt  when  first  put  on  will  feel  colder  than  a  cotton  one,  and  a  flan- 
nel shirt  will  actually  feel  warm  ;  yet  all  these  have  the  same  temperatore. 

The  sheets  of  the  bed  feel  cold  and  blankets  warm ;  the  blankets  and  sheets, 
however,  are  equally  warm.  A  still,  calm  atmosphere,  in  summer,  feels  warm; 
but  if  a  wind  arises  the  same  atmosphere  feels  cold.  Now  a  thermometer,  sus- 
pended under  shelter,  and  in  a  calm  place,  will  indicate  exactly  the  same  tem- 
perature as  a  thermometer  on  which  the  wind  blows. 

These  circumstances  may  be  satisfactorily  explained,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  human  body  maintains  itself  almost  invariably,  in  all  situations,  and  at 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  temperature  of  96^ ;  that  a  sensation  of  cold  is 
produced  when  heat  is  withdrawn  from  any  part  of  the  body  faster  than  it  is 
generated  in  the  animal  system ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  warmth  is  felt  when 
either  the  natural  escape  of  the  heat  generated  is  intercepted,  or  when  some 
object  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  body  which  has  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  body,  and  consequently  imparts  heat  to  it.  The  transition  of  heat 
from  the  body  to  any  object  when  that  object  has  a  lower  temperature,  or  from 
the  object  to  the  body  when  it  has  a  higher  temperature,  depends,  in  a  certain 
degree,  on  the  conducting  power  of  the  objects  severally,  and  the  transition 
will  be  slow  or  rapid,  according  to  that  conducting  power.  An  object,  there- 
fore, which  is  a  good  conductor  of  heut,  if  it  has  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
body,  carries  off  heat  quickly,  and  feels  cold ;  if  it  has  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  body,  it  communicates  heat  quickly,  and  feels  hot. 

A  bad  conductor,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  off  and  communicates  heat  very 
slowly,  and  therefore,  though  at  a  htwer  temperature  than  the  body,  is  not  feh 
to  be  colder,  and,  though  at  a  higher  temperature,  not  felt  to  be  warm. 

Most  of  the  apparent  contradictions  which  have  been  already  adduced  in  the 
results  of  sensation,  compared  with  tliermometric  indications,  may  be  easily 
understood  by  these  principles. 

When  we  pass  from  a  hot  bath  into  a  room  of  the  same  temperature,  the  air, 
though  at  a  higher  temperature  than  our  body,  communicates  heat  to  it  more 
slowly  than  the  water,  because,  being  a  mure  rare  and  attenuated  substance,  a 
less  number  of  its  particles  are  in  actual  contact  with  the  body ;  and  also  such 
particles  as  are  in  contact  with  the  body  take  almost  the  same  temperature  as 
the  body,  and  adhere  to  it,  forming  a  sort  of  coating  or  shield,  by  which  the 
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body  is  defended  from  the  effects  of  the  hotter  part  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. A  carpet,  being  a  had  conductor  of  heat,  fails  to  transmit  heat  to  the 
loot,  and  therefore,  though  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  body,  creates  no 
sensation  of  warmth.  The  tiles  and  marble,  being  better  conductors  of  heat, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  body,  transmit  heat  readily,  and  metallic 
objects  still  more  so :  these,  therefore,  feel  hot.  On  passing  into  a  cold  room, 
the  very  contrary  effects  ensue.  Here  all  the  objects  have  a  temperature  be- 
low that  of  the  body ;  the  carpet  and  other  bad  conductors,  not  being  capable 
of  receiving  beat  when  touched,  produce  no  sensation  of  cold  ;  wood,  being  a 
better  conductor,  feels  cooler ;  marble,  being  a  better  conductor,  gives  a  still 
stronger  sensation  of  cold ;  and  metal,  the  best  of  all  conductors,  produces  that 
sensatioQ  in  a  still  greater  degree. 

In  cold  temperatures,  the  particles  of  water  which  carry  off  the  heat  from 
the  body  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  air,  and  therefore  carry  the  heat 
off  more  rapidly ;  and,  besides,  they  are  constantly  changing  their  position ; 
the  particles  warmed  by  the  body  immediately  ascend  by  their  levity,  and  cold 
particles  come  into  contact  with  the  skin.  Thus  water,  although  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  has  the  same  effect  as  a  good  conductor,  by  the  effect  of  its  currents. 

Sheets  feel  colder  than  tbe  blankets,  because  they  are  better  conductors  of 
beat,  and  carry  off  the  heat  more  rapidly  from  the  body ;  but  when,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  body  between  them,  they  acquire  the  same  temperature,  they 
will  then  feel  even  warmer  than  the  blanket  itself.  Hence  it  may  be  under- 
stood  why  flannel,  worn  next  the  skin,  forms  a  warm  clothing  in  cold  climates, 
aad  a  cool  corering  in  hot  climates. 

To  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a 
fan  produces  a  sensation  of  coldness,  even  though  the  air  which  it  agitates  is 
not  in  any  degree  altered  in  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  the 
air  which  surrounds  us  is  generally  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the 
body.  If  the  air  be  calm  and  still,  the  particles  which  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  skin  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  skin  itself,  and,  having  a  Hort 
of  molecular  attraction,  they  adhere  to  the  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  particles 
of  air  are  found  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  glass  in  philosophical  experiments. 
Thus  sticking  to  the  skin,  they  form  a  sort  of  warm  covering  for  it,  and  speed- 
ily acquire  its  temperature.  The  fan,  however,  by  the  agitation  which  it  pro- 
duces, continually  expels  the  particles  thus  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  brings 
new  particles  into  that  situation.  Each  particle  of  air,  as  it  strikes  the  skm, 
takes  heat  from  it  by  contact,  and,  being  driven  off,  carries  that  heat  with  it, 
thus  producing  a  constant  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness. 

Now  from  this  reasoning  it  would  follow  that,  if  we  were  placed  in  a  room 
in  which  the  atmosphere  has  a  higher  temperature  than  96^,  the  use  of  a  fan 
would  have  exactly  opposite  effects,  and,  instead  of  cooling,  would  aggravate 
the  effects  of  heat ;  and  such  would,  in  fact,  take  place.  A  succession  of  hot 
particles  would,  therefore,  be  driven  against  the  skin,  while  the  particles  which 
would  be  cooled  by  the  skin  itself  would  be  constantly  removed. 

It  may  be  objected  to  some  of  the  preceding  reasonings,  that  glass  and  por- 
celain, though  among  the  worst  conductors  of  heat,  generally  feel  cold.  This, 
hfiwever,  is  easily  explained.  When  the  surface  of  glass  is  first  touched,  in 
cunsequence  of  its  density  and  extreme  smoothness,  a  great  number  of  panicles 
come  into  contact  with  the  skin ;  each  of  these  particles,  having  a  tendency  to 
an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  takes  heat  from  the  skin,  until  they  acquire  the 
same  temperature  as  the  body  which  is  in  contact  with  them.  When  the  sur- 
tace  of  the  glass,  or  perhaps  the  particles  to  some  very  small  depth  within  it, 
have  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  then  the  glass  will  cease  tu  feel 
cold,  because  its  bad-conducting  power  does  not  enable  it  to  attract  more  heat 
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I  from  the  body.  In  fnct,  tho  glass  will  only  feel  cold  to  the  touch  for  a  short 
!  space  of  time  after  it  is  first  touched.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  por- 
celain and  other  bodies  which  are  bad  conductors,  and  yet  which  are  dense 
and  smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mass  of  metal,  when  touched,  will  contione 
to  be  felt  cold  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  hand  will  be  incapable  of  warm- 
ing it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  glass. 

A  silver  or  metallic  teapot  is  never  constructed  with  a  handle  of  the  same 
metal,  while  a  porcelain  teapot  always  has  a  porcelain  handle.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  metal  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  the  handle  of  the  silver  or 
other  metallic  teapot  would  speedily  acquire  the  same  temperature  as  the  water 
which  the  vessel  contains,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  the  hand  to  it 
without  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  wooden  or  ivory  haa- 
die  on  a  metal  teapot.  These  substances  being  bad  conductors  of  heat,  the 
handle  will  be  slow  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  metal,  and  even  if  it  does 
take  it,  will  not  produce  the  same  sensation  of  heat  in  the  hand.  A  handle, 
apparently  silver,  is  sometimes  put  on  a  silver  teapot,  but,  if  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  covering  only  is  silver ;  and  that  at  the  points  where  the  han- 
dle joins  the  vessel,  there  is  a  small  interruption  between  the  metallic  covering 
and  the  metal  of  the  teapot  itself,  which  space  is  sufficient  to  iniemipt  the 
communication  of  heat  to  the  silver  which  covers  the  handle.  In  a  porcelain 
teapot,  the  heat  is  slowly  transmitted  from  the  vessel  to  its  handle  ;  and  even  ( 
when  it  is  transmitted,  the  handle,  being  a  bad  conductor,  may  be  touched  with^ 
out  inconvenience. 

A  kettle  which  has  a  metal  handle  cannot  be  touched,  when  filled  with  boil- 
ing water,  without  a  covering  of  some  non-conducting  substance,  such  as  cloth, 
or  paper,  while  one  with  a  wooden  handle  may  be  touched  without  inconve- 
nience. 

The  feats  sometimes  performed  by  quacks  and  mountebanks,  in  exposing  I 
their  bodies  to  fierce  temperatures,  may  be  easily  explained  on  the  principle 
here  laid  down.  When  a  man  goes  into  an  oven,  raised  to  a  very  high  temper- 
ature, he  takes  care  to  have  under  his  feet  a  thick  mat  of  straw,  wool,  or  other 
non-conducting  substance,  upon  which  he  may  stand  with  impunity  at  the  pro- 
posed temperature.  His  bocly  is  surrounded  with  air,  raised,  it  is  true,  to  a  high 
temperature,  but  the  extreme  tenuity  of  this  fluid  causes  all  that  portion  of  it 
in  contact  with  the  body,  at  any  given  time,  to  produce  but  a  slight  effect  in 
communicating  heat.  The  exhibitor  always  takes  care  to  be  out  of  contact 
with  any  good  conducting  substance  ;  and  when  he  exhibits  the  effect  produ- 
ced by  the  oven  in  which  he  is  enclosed,  upon  other  objects,  he  takes  equal 
care  to  place  them  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he,  himself, 
is  placed ;  he  exposes  them  to  the  effect  of  metal  or  other  good  conductors. 
Meat  has  been  exhibited,  dressed  in  the  apartment  with  the  exhibitor ;  a  metal 
surface  is,  in  such  a  case  provided,  and  probably  heated  to  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  exhibitor. 

But  although  the  sense  of  touch  be,  perhaps,  the  most  exposed  to  have  its 
impressions  misinterpreted,  it  is  not  the  only  sense  which  affords  examples  of 
striking  popular  fallacies.  Abundance  of  these  are  offered  in  the  case  of  the 
sense  of  sight. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  rising 
and  setting.  The  apparently  large  orb  which  they  present  to  the  senses  is  an 
object  of  familiar  notice.  Is  not  every  one  impressed  with^a  conviction  that 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  when  it  rises,  glowing  with  a  redness  ac- 
quired from  the  depth  of  air  through  which  its  rays  then  pass,  is  much  greater 
than  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  same  object  at  noonday  ?  and  is  not  the 
same  impression  admitted  with  respect  to  the  rising  or  setting  full  moon,  com- 
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ih  the  nnia  object  seen  on  the  meridian  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more  easy 
rore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  these  impressions  are  fallacious.  Let 
adopt  any  convenient  method  which  may  occur  to  him,  to  measure  the 

niagniiude  of  the  sun  in  the  horiaon,  and  again  in  the  meridian,  and 
ind  them  the  same.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  extending  two 
>f  fine  siik  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  frame,  and  placing  them  in  such 
n,.  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye,  that  when  presented  to  the  sun 
»  in  the  horizon,  they  will,  exactly,  touch  its  upper  and  lower  limb,  so 
r  apparent  distance  asunder  will  be  equal  to  the  apparent  diameter  of 
r  or  solar  disk. 

I  arrangement  be  presenred,  and  the  sun  or  moon  be  Tiewed  in  the  ! 
inner  when  at,  or  near,  the  meridian,  it  will  be  found  that  the  threads 
lUy  touch  its  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  that  their  interral  will  still 

its  apparent  diameter. 

cty  all  astronomical  telescopes  are  provided  with  an  apparatus  by 
bservations  of  this  kind  can  be  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
There  is  a  system  of  parallel  fibres  or  wires  extended  across  the  field 
.  which  are  removed  toward  or  from  each  other  by  an  adjusting  screw, 
gnitudes  of  the  disks  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets,  can  be  ascertained 
ng  two  of  these  wires  until  one  of  them  shall  touch  the  upper,  and  the 
9  lower  limb  of  the  disk.  By  means  of  such  an  instrument,  the  mag- 
f  the  sun  or  moon  in  the  horizon,  and  in  the  meridian,  may  be  meas- 
d  it  is  found  not  to  be  sensibly  different. 

1,  therefore,  be  evident  that  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  illusion,  the 
t  magnitude  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  not  greater  at  rising  or  setting  than  i 
meridian.     Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  arises  an  impression  so  uni- 

eutenamed  ?     In  fact,  the  moon  is  4,000  miles  further  from  us  when  it 
ises,  than  when  it  south's,  or  passes  the  meridian,  and,  strictly  speaking, 
s,  its  apparent  diameter,  instead  of  appearing  larger,  ought  to  appear 
sixtieth  part  less, 
illusion  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  as  the 

less  brilliant  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  zenith,  we  open  the  pupil  of  , 
wider  on  looking  at  it  when  in  the  horizon,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we 
rger.  But  this  reasoning  is,  obviously,  invalid,  inasmuch  as  we  know 
i  principJes  of  optics,  that  the  image  produced  in  the  eye  has  the  same 
de  to  whatever  extent  the  pupil  may  be  dilated  or  contracted, 
ixplaoation  of  this  singular  effect,  in  which  all  astronomers  appear  to 
refers  it  to  mental,  and  not  optical  causes  ;  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
al  illusion.     The  organ  of  vision  does  not,  itself,  present  to  us  a  larger 

the  horizon  than  in  the  zenith,  as  is  proved  incontestably  by  the  mi-  ' 
c  wires.  The  error  is,  then,  one  of  the  mind  and  not  one  of  the  sen- 
he  estimate  which  we  form  of  the  actual  magnitude  of  any  visible  ob- 
lends  on  a  comparison  of  the  apparent  magnitude  which  that  object 
;  to  the  eye,  with  the  distance  at  which  we  imagine  it  to  be.  Thus  if 
:  two  objects,  huildings,  for  example,  which  have  to  the  eye  the  same 
t  height,  but  which  we  know  or  believe  to  be  at  different  distances  from 
nstinctively,  and  without  any  operation  of  the  judgment,  of  which  we 
icious,  conceive  that  which  is  more  distant  to  be  the  largest ;  and  in 
iner,  if  two  objects,  which  are  at  different  distances,  appear  to  the  eye 

different  heights,  the  more  remote  being  less  than  the  nearer,  we  judge 
Bvertheless,  to  be  equal  in  size,  ascribing,  by  an  unconscious  action  ot 
1,  the  difference  of  their  apparent  magnitudes  to  their  difference  of  dis- 


jply  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  sun  or  moon,  we  are  to  consider 
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that  when  either  of  these  obiects  are  in  the  horixon,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  ths 
space  between  the  eye  and  them  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  objects  with  ihs 
magnitudes  and  reUtive  positions  of  which  we  are  familiar.  We  are,  thsv^ 
fore,  enabled  to  make  some  estimate  of  a  portion  of  the  space  that  ioterfsass 
hetween  the  eye  and  the  object.  But  when  the  object  is  in  a  nMne  eletitsd 
)K>sition  in  the  firmament,  no  part  of  the  intervening  distance  is  thus  spaced 
out,  snd  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  object  nearer  to  the  eye.  It  is  fa 
this  reason  that  the  first  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  by  a  view  of  ths 
firmament  is  that  of  a  flat,  spherical  vault,  resting  upon  the  circle  of  the  hori* 
zon,  the  higher  parts  being  much  nearer  to  us  than  its  horizontal  boondaiisai 
This  universal  impression  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  obaervsr. 
Yet  that  it  is  a  mental  and  not  an  optical  deception,  is  proved  by  showing  thsi 
the  visual  magnitudes  when  measured  are  the  same  for  every  object  at  ul  al- 
I  titudes. 

Conceding  this,  then,  it  will  be  asked  how  it  explains  the  universal  impres- 
sion of  the  enormously  large  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon  when  rishig  or  setting, 
the  answer  is,  that  when  in  or  near  the  horizon  the  mind  is  impressed  with  ths 
idea  that  the  distance  of  these  objects  is  much  greater  than  when  in  ths 
meridian,  and  that  their  apparent  magnitude  being  the  same,  the  real  magni- 
tude is  judged  to  be  greater  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  is  supposed 
to  be  greater.  Thus,  if  we  are  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the  sun  seen  is 
the  horizon  is  twice  as  distant  as  the  sun  seen  in  the  meridian,  we  shall  infa 
its  diameter  to  be  twice  as  great,  since  it  appears  the  same ;  and  if  its  diame- 
ter is  twice  as  great,  its  spparent  superficial  magnitude  will  be  four  times  ss 
great. 

The  operations  of  the  judgment  in  such  cases  are  so  rapid,  and  the  eflecl 
of  habit  is  such,  that  we  are  altogether  unconscious  of  them.  A  thousand  ei- 
amples  might  be  given  of  bodily  actions  and  motions  performed  by  the  dictatss 
of  the  will,  of  which  we  retain  no  consciousness.  It  is  difficult  in  the  case  we 
have  just  explained,  for  minds  unaccustomed  to  metaphysical  inquiries,  to  ssl- 
isfy  themselves  of  the  validity  of  the  explanations  we  have  given.  Yet,  if  it 
be  remembered  that  it  is  capable  of  unequivucal  proof  that  the  illusion  is  nol 
optical,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  in  the  horiioe 
and  the  meridian  are  not  diflerent,  it  will  easily  follow  that  the  error  must  be 
mental,  and  the  only  explanation  which  has  ever  been  given  of  it  is  that  which 
we  have  here  ofiered. 

While  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  ri* 
sing  and  setting,  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  the  oval  form  which 
[  they  present,  the  vertical  diameter  being  shorter  than  we  horizontal  diameter. 
This  is  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  an  optical  illusion  ;  it  is  an  effect  produced 
by  the  power  of  the  atmosphere  to  deflect  the  rays  of  light  which  are  transmil- 
ted  through  it.     By  this  principle  of  refraction,  all  objects  appear  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  that  which  they  really  have ;  and  this  error  of  position  increasei 
as  they  approach  the  horizon.     In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  upper 
limb  of  the  sun  is  less  elevated  than  the  lower  limb,  and,  consequently,  ths 
tMfO  limbs  are  brought  nearer  together  than  they  would  be  if  equally  affected 
by  refraction.     On  the  other  hand,  the  extremities  of  the  horizcmtal  dianieteis  { 
being  equally  affected,  its  length  is  not  altered.     Since,  therefore,  the  verticsl ! 
diameter  is  shortened,  and  the  horizontal  diameter  unaltered,  the  figure  becomes  I 
an  oval.    Strictly  speaking,  this  is  the  case  with  the  sun  and  moon  in  all  parts 
of  the  heavens  except  in  the  zenith ;  but  the  effect  is  so  slight  that,  excejil  st 
lovf  altitudes,  it  is  not  perceptible. 

The  cause  of  the  red  color  which  the  sun  and  moon  have  when  near  the 
I  horizon  is,  that  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  light  passes,  being  generally 
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ed  more  or  less  with  -eloiidy  matter;  the  bluish  tints  are  absorbed,  and 
redominance  of  the  red  light  transmitted. 

ere  is  pexhape  no  sense  which  more  requires  the  rigilant  exercise  of  the 
vtmnding  to  rectify  its  impressions,  than  that  of  sight.  The  susceptibility 
b  organ  of  Tision  itself  is  liable  to  frequent  and  rapid  change,  and  the 
objoGts  at  different  times  produce  upon  it  extremely  different  impres- 
A  situation  in  which,  in  one  condition  of  the  eye,  we  shall  appear  to 
absolute  darkness,  will  present  to  us,  in  another  state  of  the  organ,  suffi- 
light  to  render  Tisible  the  objects  around  us.  If  we  are  suddenly  de- 
1  of  the  illumination  of  any  strong  artificial  light,  we  appear  to  be  for  the 
mi  in  absolute  darkness  ;  but  when  the  organ  of  yision  has  had  time  to 
er  ilselfi  we  often  find  that  there  is  suflicient  light  to  guide  us. 

«  Tbw  wliea  the  lamp  tlMt  Uglited 
The  trmTeller  at  firat  goes  oat. 
He  feels  awhile  beoMited, 
And  Uiigen  on  in  fear  and  doobt 


le  mechanism  which  the  all-wise  Artisan  that  made  the  eye  has  contrived 
»et  these  contingencies  is  marked  by  the  same  perfection  that  prevails 
gh  all  his  works.  The  opening  in  the  front  of  the  eye,  called  the  pupil, 
gh  which  light  is  admitted  to  produce  vision,  is  surrounded  by  an  elastic 
called  the  iris,  which  is  capable  of  being  contracted  or  enlarged  by  the 
Q  of  certain  muscles  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  the  magnitude  of 
>peoing  that  determines  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  to  the  retina.  If, 
we  are  in  a  room  illuminated  with  a  strong  lamp,  the  muscles  which 
m  the  opening  of  the  pupil  contract  its  dimensions  until  so  much  light  only 
mitted  as  is  consistent  with  the  healthful  condition  of  the  eye.  If  the 
be  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  room  be  led  dependant  only  on  the 
admitted  by  the  windows,  from  the  nocturnal  firmament,  we  shall  at  first 
u*  to  be  in  profound  darkness,  but  immediately  the  pupil  will  begin  to  ex- 
,  and  will  presently  become  so  enlarged  that  enough  of  light  will  be  re- 
d  into  the  eye  to  render  the  objects  around  us  faintly  visible. 
in  this  condition  of  the  organ  the  lamp  again  be  suddenly  brought  into  the 
I,  the  eye  will  be  pained  by  its  light,  and  the  eyelid  will  immediately  drop 
ve  it  relief ;  for  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil  which  has  taken  place  to  ac- 
Dodate  it  to  the  faint  light  to  which  it  was  previously  exposed,  will  admit 
"eat  a  quantity  of  the  strong  light  of  the  lamp  as  to  hurt  the  retina,  and  the 
mcticm  of  the  pupil  cannot  be  effected  with  sufiicient  rapidity  to  protect  the 
I  from  this  injury.  But  the  beneficent  Maker  of  the  eye  has  provided  for 
purpose  the  eyelid,  which  is  capable  of  closing  instantaneously,  and  which 
I  the  pupil  time  to  contract,  and  to  accommodate  its  dimensions  to  the 
condition  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

lie  perception  we  receive  of  the  color  of  an  object  depends  often  as  much 
le  condition  of  the  eye  when  the  object  is  seen  as  upon  the  object  itself, 
he  action  of  lights  of  different  colors,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  may  be 
odiiied  that  the  same  object  will  appear  at  different  times  to  have  different 
s,  and  unreal  objects  will  often  be  perceived.  These  are  called  spectra. 
B  place  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  a  red  wafer,  and,  illuminating  it  strongly, 
t  the  eye  steadily  to  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  look  at  the  paper  close 
le  it,  we  shall  there  see  a  blue  wafer  of  the  same  size.    TMa  object  \a  ^n 
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"  But  ■ooo.  the  proapect  clearing, 
la  doodleM  atanlglii  on  be  treadi* 
And  finda  no  lamp  ao  cbeering 
Aa  diat  light  wUdi  heaven  Aeda." 

Thomas  Mooax. 
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\  optical  spectrum.  The  cause  of  its  appearance  is  easily  explained.  By  the  lo* 
tion  of  the  strong  red  light  proceeding  from  the  wafer,  the  retina  is  rendeied  kt  I- 
the  moment  insensible  to  the  operation  of  a  more  feeble  red  light  upon  it,  lor 
the  same  reason  as  the  ear  would  be  insensible  to  the  ticking  of  a  clock  inuns* 
diately  a(\er  being  affected  by  a  discharge  of  artillery.  Accordingly,  when  the 
eye,  after  viewing  the  red  wafer,  looks  at  a  white  paper  beside  it,  the  action  «f 
that  portion  of  Uie  compound  white  light  reflected  from  the  paper  which  ii 
red  fails  to  produce  any  perception,  and  &e  remaining  constituents  are  not  pe^ 
ceivod,  which  accordingly  present  a  bluish  tint.  To  comprehend  this,  aad 
other  similar  illusions,  it  is  very  necessary  to  remember  that  white  light  is  a 
compound  of  reds,  yellows,  and  blues,  and  that  if  we  deprive  it  of  any  one  of 
these  elements  it  will  assume  the  tint  produced  by  the  others.  Thus,  if  the 
eye  be  insensible  to  red  light,  all  white  objects  will  appear  to  it  with  a  tint 
composed  of  yellow  and  blue.  If  it  be  insensible  to  blue  light,  then  white  ob- 
jects will  appear  orange. 

The  eye  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  either  from  disease,  or  from  original  im- 
perfection of  structure,  either  imperfectly  sensible  or  altogether  insensible  to 
lights  of  particular  colors.  To  such  eyes  all  objects  will  appear  to  have  col- 
ors different  from  those  which  they  present  to  organs  uf  vision  in  the  usual, 
healthy  state.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  the  condition  of  a  jaundiced  eve. 
\  Such  an  organ  is  more  or  less  insensible  to  the  blue  and  red  lights,  but  highly 
I  sensitive  to  the  yellow.  White  objects  to  such  an  eye  will  appear  yellow,  and 
all  other  objects  will  appear  in  tints  different  from  their  proper  colors,  and  pa^ 
taking  more  or  less  the  yellow  hue. 

Instances  have  more  than  once  occurred,  and  are  recorded  in  the  woriu  oa 
optics,  of  individuals  thus  incapable,  from  original  defects  of  vision,  of  perceiv- 
ing particular  colors.  The  late  Doctor  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  was  a  conspic- 
iuous  example  of  this. 
But,  as  we  have  above  stated,  even  a  healthy  and  perfect  eye  will  he  ren- 
dered temporarily  insensible  to  the  impression  of  particular  colors  by  being 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  strong  action  of  colored  lights.  Optical  ilia- 
sions  are  produced  in  this  way  in  the  exhibition  of  fireworks.  When  luminous 
bulls,  some  red  and  some  white,  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  the  white  appear 
blue  beside  the  red,  and  are  generally  imagined  to  be  really  blue.  The  effect, 
however,  is  a  visual  illusion,  ascribable  to  the  cause  just  explained. 

In  the  sky  toward  simset,  when  reddish  clouds  are  arranged  with  openings 
between  them,  the  sky  at  such  openings  appears  green,  alSiough  it  be  really 
blue. 

In  astronomical  observations  on  the  stars  there  is  a  curious  case,  in  which 
it  has  never  been  settled  whether  the  appearance  is  real  or  illusive.  Many  of 
the  stars,  which  to  the  eye  appear  individual  objects,  prove  to  be  double  when 
examined  with  powerful  telescopes.  The  two  stars,  thus  composing  a  double 
star,  are  frequently  of  different  colors,  and  it  is  found  that  when  one  is  red  the 
other  is  of  a  bluisQ  tint.  Now  we  know  that  it  would  appear  of  this  tint,  even 
though  it  were  a  white  object,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  red  star. 
■  Whether,  in  these  cases  of  double  stars,  the  blue  one  would  be  really  blue,  or 
is  rendered  so  by  the  optical  effect  adverted  to,  has  not  been  decided,  it  being 
!  impossible  to  view  it  except  in  juxtaposition  with  its  red  companion. 

If  the  eye  be  directed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  eyelids  then  be 
closed,  a  blue  spectrum  of  the  sun  will  be  seen,  and  will  continue  to  he  visible 
until  the  retina  recover  its  state  of  repose. 

If  we  write  a  page  or  two  with  red  ink,  and  then  commence  to  write  with 
black  ink,  the  writing  will  appear  of  a  light  blue  color,  and  will  continue  to  ap- 
pear so  until  the  retina  loses  the  impression  made  by  the  red  ink  upon  it.     In 
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passing,  however,  from  the  black  to  the  red,  uo  illution  is  produced,  the  black  not 
acting  on  the  retina  so  as  to  excite  it. 

If  small  holes  be  made  in  a  red  curtain,  so  as  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun 
thnragh  them,  the  light  which  will  be  thrown  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  will 
be  the  general  redness  produced  by  the  semi-transparency  of  the  curtain,  with 
the  white  spots  produced  by  the  light  passing  through  iiio  holes ;  but  these 
white  spots  will  appear  to  the  eyes  blue. 

It  will  appear,  from  these  observations,  that  effects  are  produced  by  the  juxta- 
posilion  of  colors  in  objects  of  art  independent  of  the  separate  properties  of  the 
colors  themselves.  Two  colors,  when  seen  in  juxtaposition,  do  each  of  them 
appear  to  the  eye  different  from  what  either  would  appear  to  be  if  seen  separate- 
ly from  the  other. 

The  senses  of  smelling,  tasting,  and  even  of  feeling  or  touch,  are  liable  to 
innumerable  causes  of  deception.     If  the  organ  at  the  time  it  receives  an  im- 
pression be  in  any  unusual  condition,  or  even  out  of  its  usual  position,  the  in-  ^ 
dicatioD  of  the  impression  will  be  fallacious. 

If  two  fingers  of  the  same  hand,  being  crossed,  be  placed  upon  a  table, 
and  a  marble  or  a  pea  is  rolled  between  them,  the  impression  will  be,  if  the 
eyes  are  closed,  that  two  marbles  or  two  peas  are  touched. 

If  the  nose  be  pinched,  and  cinnamon  be  tasted,  it  will  taste  like  a  common 
stick  of  deal.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Many  substances  lose  their 
flavor  when  the  nostrils  are.  stopped.  Nurses,  therefore,  upon  right  and  scien- 
tific principles  stop  the  noses  of  children  when  they  give  them  doses  of  disa- 
greeable medicine. 

If  things  having  different  or  opposite  flavors  be  tasted  alternately,  in  such 
rapid  succession  as  not  to  allow  the  nerves  of  tasting  to  recover  their  state  of 
repose,  the  power  of  distinguishing  flavor  will  be  lost  for  the  moment,  and  the 
substances,  however  different,  will  be  undistinguishable  from  one  another. 
Thus,  if  the  eyes  be  blindfolded,  and  buttermilk  and  claret  be  alternately  tasted, 
the  person  tasting  them,  after  a  few  repetitions  of  the  process,  will  be  unable 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Tastes,  like  colors,  in  order  to  produce  agreeable  effects,  should  succeed 
each  other  in  a  certain  order.  Eating,  considered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
most  refined  state  of  society,  is  regulated  by  principles,  and  nothing  can  shock 
the  habits  and  rules  of  epicureanism  more  than  the  violation  of  certain  rules 
in  the  succession  and  combination  of  dishes.  It  is  maintained  that  perfection 
in  the  art  of  cookery  and  the  observance  of  its  principles  at  table  is  the  surest 
mark  of  a  nation's  attainment  and  of  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 

Of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  that  whose  nervous  mechanism  appears  to  be  most 
easily  deadened  by  excessive  action  is  that  of  smelling.  The  most  delightful 
odors  can  only  be  enjoyed  occasionally,  and  for  short  intervals.  The  scent 
of  the  rose,  or  the  still  more  delicate  odor  of  the  magnolia,  can  be  but  fleeting 
pleasures,  and  are  destined  only  for  occasional  enjoyment.  He  who  lives  in 
the  garden  cannot  smell  the  rose,  and  the  woodcutter  in  the  southern  forests  is 
insensible  to  the  odor  of  the  magnolia. 

Persons  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  artificial  scents  soon  cease  to  be  conscious 
of  their  presence,  and  can  only  stimulate  their  jaded  organs  by  continually  chan- 
ging the  objects  of  their  enjoyment. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  most  incomprehensible  illusions  of  the  senses 
b  the  singularly  erroneous  estimate  which  we  make  of  the  number  of  objects 
of  any  kind  that  are  presented  to  us.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  presented  | 
by  the  impression  made  upon  the  eye  by  a  view  of  the  firmament  on  a  clear 
starlight  night.  The  number  of  visible  stars  are  always  immensely  over-esti- 
mated.    Although  it  be  true  that  the  stars  are,  strictly  speaking,  countless  in 
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nomber,  yet  the  number  dittinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye  at  any  one  time,  un- 
aided by  the  telescope,  is  not  great.  Any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  this 
by  examining  any  good  map  of  the  stars  ;  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  firmament 
on  a  clear  night,  these  objects  appear  to  be  inconceivably  numerous.  This 
illusion  is  dispelled  by  examining  the  heavens  through  the  most  ordinary  tele- 
scope, or  even  by  looking  through  a  long  tube,  which  will  limit  the  riew  at  any 
one  moment  to  a  small  portion  of  the  firmament.  On  the  entire  sphere  of  the 
heavens  there  are  not  above  twenty  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  as.  many  as  six  or  eight  of  these  can  be  seen  at  once.  The  number  of 
•tars  of  the  second  magnitude  does  not  exceed  fifty,  and  of  these  twenty  are 
seldom  seen  at  any  one  time.  The  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  may  amount 
to  about  two  hundred,  half  of  which  only  can  be  at  the  same  time  above  the 
horizon.  The  smaller  stars  are  much  more  numerous,  but  they  are  discemahle 
with  difliculty,  and  do  not  produce  upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  multitude 
that  we  conceive. 

I  have  explained,  on  another  occasion,  that  the  membrane  of  the  eye,  which 
is  affected  by  light,  retains  the  impression  it  has. received  for  about  the  tenth 
of  a  second  after  the  cause  which  produced  the  impression  has  been  removed. 
When  a  lighted  stick  is  whirled  in  a  circle,  the  circle  will  appear  to  be  one 
continuous  line  of  light,  because  the  eye  retains  the  impression  which  the  light 

Produces  upon  it  at  any  point  in  the  circle  until  the  stick  returns  to  that  point, 
^he  light  is,  therefore,  visible  at  the  same  time  at  every  point  of  the  circle. 
Ingenious  optical  toys  are  constructed,  the  effects  of  which  are  explicable  on 
these  principles.  The  same  object  is  painted  on  the  several  divisions  of  ci^ 
cumference  of  a  circle  in  a  succession  of  different  attitudes,  and  while  the  eye 
is  directed  to  the  highest  point  of  the  circle,  through  an  opening  made  for  that 
purpose,  the  circle  is  made  to  revolve,  and  the  object  passes  before  the  eye  in 
a  succession  of  different  attitudes.  If  the  velocity  with  which  the  circle  turns 
be  such  that  the  eye  shall  retain  the  impression  of  the  object  in  one  attitude 
until  its  picture  in  another  attitude  comes  into  view,  it  will  have  all  the  efiect 
of  a  moving  object.  Waltzing  figures  and  other  similar  devices  are  painted  on 
circular  cards  and  mounted,  so  as  to  give  these  effects. 

If  the  eye  is  supplied  with  no  external  means  of  knowing  the  distance  of  a 
visible  object,  it  estimates  that  distance  by  its  apparent  magnitude,  and  if  there 
be  any  means  of  causing  the  magnitude  of  the  same  objects  to  undergo  a  grad- 
ual change,  the  impression  on  the  spectator  is  as  if  the  object  advanced  to  or 
receded  from  him.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  exhibitions  of  phantasnm- 
goria  are  made.  The  image  of  an  object  is  formed  on  some  surface  prepared  \ 
to  receive  it,  the  apartment  being  elsewhere  in  complete  darkness,  so  that  the 
observer  has  no  means  of  knowing  where  the  image  is  formed.  The  magic 
lantern  has  a  power,  by  advancing  it  gradually  toward  the  surface,  to  diminish 
the  size  of  the  image  indefinitely,  and  by  drawing  it  from  the  surface  to  aug* 
ment  it.  The  spectators,  therefore,  see  the  images  gradually  increase  and  £• 
minish,  and  imagine  it  gradually  to  approach  to  and  recede  from  them. 
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Du^er  propordoiMte  to  the  Magnitade,  not  to  the  freqaencj  of  the  Brfl. — Ancient  Methods  of  •▼eit- 
mg  LigfatniB^;. — Persona  in  Bed  not  Secare.  aaaome  think. — Angnatoa'a  Sealskin  Cloak  as  a  Light- 
■Bg  Protector. — Influence  of  Color  on  the  Electric  Flaid. — Tiherins's  Crown  of  Laurel  as  a  LigfaU 
■ing  Protector. — The  Danger  of  taking  Shelter  beneath  Trees.— Futility  of  taking  Shelter  in  Glass 
Cages. — ^Metal  about  the  Person  destroyed  by  Lightning. — Metal  Appendages  to  be  laid  aside. — 
Ligfatnhig  Kxplosions  occur  at  the  Points  where  it  leares  or  enters  a  Metal. — Part  of  a  Boom 
wlHcb  M  most  Safe. — Lightning  more  likely  to  discharge  among  a  Crowd  than  on  a  single  IndiTid- 
laL — Tnflgiiwra  of  the  Vapor  of  Transpiration,  Ac. — Certain  Indiridualt  are  comparatlTO  Non- 
CoDdfldorv. — Thunder-Clouds  have  been  traversed  with  Impunity. — Thuoder-Storms  bebw  the 
Place  of  Obserration. — PAKAToifirEHRKS.  or  Lightning  Conducton. — Lightning  Conductors  pro- 
iBCtrre  eren  when  no  Flash  strikes  them. — Sparks  at  the  Interval  where  a  Conductor  is  dis- 
joiBled^ — ^Lightning  Conductors  drain  off  the  Electricity  of  Ck)udSb — Sparks  or  luminous  Aigrettes 
SB  the  Point  of  Conductors. — More  frequent  Occurrence  at  Sea. — Influence  of  Elevation  of  a  Par- 
iliimMiim — Experimental  Illustration. — Electric  Kites. — Captive  Balloons  as  Paragr^les  and  for 
MstBorofc^gical  Research^ — Pointed  and  blunt  Conductors. — Q.uantity  of  Lightning  drawn  down 
\j  a  Coodoetord — Mr.  Harris's  Conductors  for  Ships. — Assumed  Extent  of  the  protecting  Power 
of  a  Pftralonnerre. — Not  based  on  experimental  Grounds. — Cases  against  its  general  Applicatkm.— 
Lightning  does  not  alway  strike  the  highest  Points, — Lightning  Conductors  with  many  Pointa. — 
A  Liglitnin^  Conductor  must  have  suflfeient  Capacity. — ^A  Lightning  Conductor  must  be  in  good 
Connexion  with  the  moist  Sub-SoiL — Charcoal  Beds  to  receive  the  Base  of  the  Conductor. — Vici- 
nal metanic  Conductors. — Conductors  of  metallic  Whe-Bope ;  Insolation  not  needed. — Conduct- 
ors for  Powder  Magazinesi — EiBeacy  of  Liglitning  Conductors. — Lateral  or  divided  Discharge 
defined ;  its  Cause. — More  readily  obtained  from  Conducton  than  fttm  Leyden  Discharges. — 
Line  or  Lines  of  lesst  Resistance. — Absolute  Necessity  of  connecting  the  Conductor  with  vici- 
nal Bodies. — Artificial  Means  of  producing  the  Electrical  Odor. — Chemical  Changes. — ^Fusion. — 
Fnlgnritesb — Mechanical  Effects. — Effects  of  conducting  Bodies. 
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IB  apprehension  of  danger  from  lightning,  and  the  solicitude  to  discover 
idopt  means  of  security  against  it,  are  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
^ils  it  produces  rather  than  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  The  chan- 
^hich  any  individual  of  the  population  of  a  large  city  incurs  of  being  struck 
lightning  duiing  a  storm  are  infinitely  less  than  those  which  he  encoun- 
n  his  daily  walks  of  being  destroyed  by  the  casual  fall  of  the  buildings 
which  he  passes,  or  by  the  encounter  of  carriages  crossing  his  path,  or 
tbe  burning  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodges,  or  from  a  thousand  other 
»  of  danger  to  which  he  exposes  himself  without  apprehension.  Still, 
those  who  possess  the  greatest  animal  courage  are  struck  with  awe,  and 
ted  more  or  less  by  fear,  when  exposed  to  the  war  of  tbe  elements  in  a 
Qt  storm ;  and  there  are  none  who,  in  such  cases,  will  not  willingly  avail 
selves  of  any  means  of  protection  which  they  believe  to  be  availing.  Au- 
17S  entertained  such  a  dread  of  lightning  that  in  storms  he  took  refuge  in 
I,  thinking  that  lightning  never  penetrates  to  any  considerable  depth  in  the 
ad. 

rong  fear,  operating  on  ignorance,  has  prompted,  in  times  past  and  present, 
Jtitude  of  absurd  and  unavailing  expedients,  among  which,  nevertheless, 
ce  seems  to  have  flung  some  in  which  analogies  to  the  residts  of  modem 
ice  are  apparent.  When  a  cloud  menaced  thunder,  ihs  Tkraeians  shot 
arrows  at  it.  The  arrows  being  metal,  were  conductors,  and,  being 
«d,  had  the  virtue  of  attracting  lightning.  Flint  states  that  the  Etruscans 
ft  secret  method  by  which  they  could  draw  lightning  from  the  clouds^  and 
9  it  at  their  pleasure.  NuMA  possessed  the  method,  and  Tullus  Hostil-  I 
committing  some  oversight  in  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  was  him-  \ 
itmck.  For  Numa  substitute  Franklin,  and  for  Tullus,  Ricumann,  and 
iloman  legend  is  converted  into  a  true  historical  record  of  the  last  century. 
was  formerly  believed  that  persons  in  bed  were  never  stricken  by  lighl- 
;  and  a  modem  iDeteorok>|^ty  Mr.  Howard,  aj^Nureotly  favon  sueh  an 
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idea,  by  relating  two  cases  in  1828,  in  which  beds  were  completely  destroyed 
by  lightning,  while  the  persons  who  lay  in  them  were  miinjured.  Against 
this,  however,  many  contrary  instances  may  be  cited.  On  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  Mr.  Hearihl^  was  killed  in  his  bed,  by  lightning,  at  HarrawgaUf 
while  his  wife,  who  lay  beside  him,  escaped.  On  the  27Ui  of  September, 
18J9,  a  servant  was  killed  in  her  bed  at  CanfoUns,  in  France.  In  1837,  a 
house  was  struck  with  lightning  at  Kensington^  near  London^  where  a  man  and 
his  wife  were  killed  in  their  bed. 

The  Romans  believed  that  seaVs  skin  was  a  preservative  against  lightning; 
and  tents  were  made  of  this  material  for  timid  persons  to  shelter  under  in 
storms.  Augustus  was  always  provided  with  a  seal's  skin  cloak.  However 
ineffectual  may  be  such  an  expedient,  experience  abundantly  proves  that  the 
material  of  the  dress  is  not  without  considerable  influence  on  the  course  which 
lightning  follows,  and  may,  therefore  augment  or  diminish  the  peril  of  the  wear- 
ers. When  lightning  struck  the  church  at  Ch&teau-neuf'les'Mautiers^  during 
the  celebration  of  mass,  of  the  three  priests  who  officiated  at  the  iltar,  two  were 
struck  dead  and  the  third  was  uninjured.  The  vestments  of  the  last  were  of 
silk. 

There  are  some  well-attested  facts  which  indicate  a  relation  between  color 
and  the  movements  of  the  electric  fluid.  Three  cases  are  cited  in  which  ho^ 
ses  and  oxen  having  white  spots  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  had  all  the 
white  hair  burned  off,  while  the  remainder  of  the  hide  remained  unaltered. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  certain  species  of  trees  are  proof  against  lightning, 
and  never  struck  by  it.     Tiberius  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  crown  of  laurel, 
from  the  idea  that  lightning  never  struck  it.     Observations  made  in  districts  c 
where  extensive  forests  present  all  varieties  of  trees  to  the  chances  of  the  ' 
storm,  afford  no  grounds  for  any  certain  conclusions  on  this  subject. 


When  assailed  by  a  storm  in  an  open  plain,  the  danger  is  greatly  augmented 
by  seeking  the  shelter  of  a  tree.  Experience  and  theory  combine  to  prove 
this.  The  position  of  greatest  safety  is  such  a  distance  from  the  tree  that  it 
shall  act  as  a  conductor,  diverting  the  lightning  from  the  place  assumed  for 
safety.     A  distance  of  half  a  dozen  yards  may  serve  for  this  purpose. 

Glass,  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  a 
protective  virtue.  Thus  it  has  been  presumed  that  a  person  enclosed  in  a  cage 
of  glass  exposed  to  a  thunder-storm  would  be  in  absolute  safety.  This  is 
proved  to  be  a  fallacy  by  many  examples  of  lightning  striking  and  penetrating 
the  panes  of  windows  and  the  frames  of  conservatories. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  established  than  that  pieces  of  metal  of  any  kind,  car- 
ried about  the  person,  augment  the  danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning ;  and  this 
increase  of  peril  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  metallic  i^pen- 
dages.  That  this  material  principle,  illustrating,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary laws  of  electricity,  may  be  appreciated  as  fully  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  shall 
here  cite  some  of  the  numerous  recorded  examples  of  it. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July,  1819,  lightning  struck  the  prison  of  Biberae^  in  Swabia, 
and,  passing  into  the  grand  hall,  struck  an  individual  prisoner  who  was  one  in 
a  group  of  twenty ;  the  nineteen  others  were  mitouched.  This  individiial  was 
a  brigand  chief,  who,  being  under  sentence,  was  ekainod  round  ike  wmsi. 

When  Saussure  and  his  party  were  at  Broven^  in  1767,  the  metal  band  and 
gold  button  on  the  hat  of  M.  Jallabat  omitiod  sparks. 

Ck>NSTANTiNi  relates,  that,  in  1749,  a  lady,  wearing  on  her  arm  a  gold  brace* 
let,  raised  her  hand  to  shut  die  window  during  a  thnnder-ttonn ;  the  bracelet 
suddenly  disappeared ;  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  remained.  The  lady  waa 
slightly  wounded. 

Brydone  relates  that  a  lady  of  his  aoquaintanee,  Mrs.  Douglas,  sitting  at  an 
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open  window,  during  a  sumn,  had  ber  bonnet  completely  destroyed,  but  suffered 
DO  injury  in  ber  person.  He  accounts  for  cbis  by  tbe  wire  of  the  form  of  tho 
bonnet  attracting  the  lightning. 

These,  and  many  other  instances  which  might  be  mentioned,  sufficiently 
prove  that  safety  is  best  consulted  in  time  of  storm,  by  laying  aside  all  metal- 
lic appendages  of  the  person,  such  as  chains,  watches,  ear-rings,  hair  orna- 
ments, d^c.  The  source  of  the  greatest  danger  is  in  the  bars  or  plates  of  steel 
which  are  used  in  the  corsets  of  females,  and  which  ought  to  be  abandoned  by 
til  ladies  who  do  not  desire  to  invite  the  approach  of  lightning. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  when  lightning  passes  along  a  line  of  con- 
ducting matter,  the  only  points  where  explosion  takes  place  and  damage  en- 
sues, are  at  the  parts  where  lightning  enters  and  leaves  the  conductor;  and 'as 
t  necessary  consequence  of  this,  all  interruption  of  continuity  in  any  part  of 
t  conductor  or  series  of  conductors  is  attended  with  explosion  and  correspond- 
ing damage.  Since,  then,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  afford  a  free  passage 
to  the  electric  fluid,  it  may  be  expected  by  analogy  that  when  lightning  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  chain  of  animals,  either  in  mutual  contact  or  connected  by 
conductors,  the  chief  if  not  the  only  injury  would  be  sustained  by  the  first  and 
last  individuals  of  the  series.  This  principle  is  accordingly  supported  by  the 
results  of  experience.     The  following  instances  will  illustrate  it : — 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1785,  a  stable  at  RamhottiUet  was  struck  by  lightning. 
A  file  of  thirty-two  horses  received  the  fluid :  of  these,  the  first  was  laid  stiff 
dead,  and  the  last  was  severely  wounded.  The  intermediate  thirty  were  only 
thrown  down. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1 808,  lightning  struck  a  schoolroom  in  Knnnan,  in 
Svitzerland.  Five  children  read  together  on  the  same  bench :  the  first  and 
bst  were  struck  dead,  the  other  three  only  sustained  a  shock. 

At  Flavigny  (Cote-d'Or)  lightning  struck  a  chain  of  five  horses,  killing  the 
fintt  two  and  the  last  two,  the  middle  horse  suffering  nothing.  At  a  village  in 
Fraftehr-Cotnle,  lightning  struck  a  chain  of  five  horses,  killing  the  first  und  List 
only.  At  PravilU,  near  Charfres,  a  miller  walked  between  a  hor«p  and  a  { 
mule  loaded  with  grain :  lightning  struck  them,  killing  the  horso  and  mule. 
The  man  was  unhurt,  except  that  his  hat  was  burnt  and  his  hair  singed. 

The  danger  from  lightning  during  storms  may  be  lessened  by  observing 
some  precautions  suggested  by  the  known  properties  of  the  electric  fluids. 
Chimneys  often  aflbrd  an  entrance  to  lightning,  the  soot  which  lines  them  be- 
ing a  conductor.  Keep,  therefore,  at  a  distance  from  them.  Avoid  the  neigh- 
borhood of  all  pieces  of  metal,  gilt  objects,  such  as  the  frames  of  glasses,  pic- 
tures, and  chandeliers.  Mirrors,  being  silvered  on  the  back,  augment  the 
danger.  Avoid  the  proximity  of  bell-wires.  The  middle  of  a  large  room  in 
which  no  chandelier  is  suspended  is  the  safest  position,  and  is  rendered  still 
more  so  by  standing  on  a  plate  of  glass,  or  a  cake  of  resin  or  pitch,  or  sitting 
on  a  chair  suspended  by  silken  cords. 

The  danger  of  being  stnick  with  lightning  is  augmented  by  being  placed  in 
a  crowd  of  persons.  The  living  body  being  a  conductor  of  electricity,  a  con- 
nected mass  of  such  bodies  is  more  likely  to  be  stricken,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  large  moss  of  metal  is  more  liable  than  a  small  one. 

Besides  this,  the  vapor  which  arises  from  the  transpiration  of  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons, rising  through  the  air,  plays  the  part  of  a  conductor,  and  attracts  the  light- 
ning in  the  same  manner  as  a  metallic  rod,  though  in  a  less  degree.  For  these 
reasons,  those  who  are  very  solicitous  for  their  personal  security,  should  not  re- 
main in  churches,  theatres,  or  other  places  of  public  assembly,  during  a  storm. 
Tlie  same  causes  expose  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  or  horses  collected 
together  in  the  same  stable,  to  increased  danger.     Barns  and  granaries  are  lia- 
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ble  to  exhale  vapor  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  column  of  conductin| 
matter  above  them,  and  are,  for  this  reason,  oflen  struck  by  lightning,  when 
not  provided  with  the  means  of  protection  afforded  by  Paratonnbrrbs. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  lightning  falling  among  a  crowd  selects  an  indi- 
vidual through  whose  body  it  passes  to  the  ground,  neglecting  the  rest,  and  thu 
without  any  discoverable  cause. 

A  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  which  this  occurred  from  the  influence 
of  a  mass  of  metal  concealed  behind  the  wall  against  which  the  person  who 
suffered  stood.  But  cases  are  not  wanting  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  admit ) 
that  different  individuals  are  endowed  with  the  conducting  power  in  difierent 
degrees,  and,  therefore,  that  the  lightning  strikes  by  preference  the  best  con* 
ductor.  The  results  of  experiments  with  artificial  electricity  corroborate  this, 
\  for  in  transmitting  the  electric  discharge  through  a  chain  of  persons,  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  one  individual  in  the  chain  stops  the  fluid.  From 
some  unknown  peculiarity  of  his  organization,  his  body  is  a  non-conductor.  If, 
then,  it  be  ascertained  that  in  some,  though  very  rare  instances,  individuals 
are  found  who  are  non-conductors,  analogy  leads  to  the  inference  that  different 
individuals  have  the  conducting  quality  in  different  degrees. 

The  fear  engendered  by  the  proximity  of  the  cloud  in  which  lightning  is 
elaborated,  is  founded,  not  on  any  distinct  and  explicable  principles,  but  on  a 
vague  impression  that  the  chances  of  damage  are  augmented  as  we  approach  ' 
the  cause  of  danger,  whatever  that  cause  may  be.  If,  then,  the  risk  of  injury 
be  admitted  to  increase  as  the  distance  from  the  thunder-cloud  is  diminished,  il 
would  follow,  by  necessary  inference,  that  destruction  would  be  inevitable  to 
those  whose  temerity  or  misfortune  might  place  them  actually  within  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cloud.  Experience,  however,  does  not  justify  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, thunder-clouds  have  been  repeatedly  traversed  with  impunity.  In  August, 
1770,  the  abbe  Richard,  passed  through  a  thunder-cloud  on  the  small  mountain 
called  Bayer,  between  Chalons  and  Tournus,  Before  he  entered  the  cloud  the 
thunder  rolled  as  it  is  wont  to  do.  When  he  was  enveloped  in  it,  he  heard  only 
single  claps  with  intervals  of  silence,  without  roll  or  reverberation.  After  he 
passed  above  the  cloud,  the  thunder  rolled  belom  him  as  before,  and  the  lightning 
flashed. 

The  sister  of  M.  Arago  witnessed  similar  phenomena  between  the  village  of  | 

Estagel  and  Limuux ;  and  the  ofHcers  of  engineers  engaged  in  the  trigonometri-  ( 

[  cal  survey  repeatedly  experienced  the  same  occurrences  on  the  Pyrenees. 

The  paratonnerreSf  appended  to  buildings  and  ships,  consist  of  a  pointed  metal- 
lic rod,  attached  to,  and  projecting  upward  from  the  highest  point  of  the  structure 
placed  under  their  protection.  The  lower  end  of  this  rod  is  connected  with  a 
series  of  other  metallic  rods,  or  with  a  metallic  chain,  which  is  continued  to 
the  ground.  If  the  paratonnerre  be  applied  to  a  building,  the  series  of  rods^ 
;  being  attached  to  the  walls  and  carried  to  the  ground,  must  be  continued  to  such  \ 
a  depth,  and  brought  to  such  a  position,  that  its  inferior  extremity  shall  either 
be  immersed  in  water,  or  in  soil  which  is  in  a  permanent  state  of  moisture. 
The  water,  or  moist  soil,  possessing  the  conducting  power,  receives  the  elec- 
tricity from  the  extremity  of  the  rod  without  explosion ;  but  if  the  rod  termi- 
nated in  dry  earth  the  fluid  would  escape  from  the  extremity,  or  worse  still, 
from  some  other  part  of  the  series  of  rods,  with  an  explosion,  and  would  dam- 
age whatever  bodies  might  be  adjacent  to  it.  If  it  be  applied  to  a  ship,  the 
pointed  rod  is  attached  to  the  point  of  the  main-top-mast,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  rod  is  connected  with  a  chain  which  is  carried  down  the  mast  and  rigging 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  finally  plunged  in  the  sea.  The  highest  point 
of  tlio  rod  being  liable  to  be  heated  by  lightning,  and  to  be  oxydated,  is  formed 
of  platinum,  or  gilt,  so  as  to  restrict  oxydation. 
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That  pantonnerres  exert  their  protective  power  only  when  lightning  strikes  < 
die  stxvctare  over  which  they  preside,  is  an  error  easily  corrected,  by  immedi-  [ 
ale  experiment,  independently  of  the  refutation  it  might  receive  on  theoretical  < 
grounds.  Let  the  continuity  of  one  of  these  apparatuses  be  broken,  by  sepa-  [ 
rtfing  any  two  bars  of  the  series,  so  that  their  ends,  instead  of  being  in  imme-  < 
diate  contact,  shall  be  distant  by  the  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  an  inch  from  each  [ 
other.  When  stormy  clouds  pass  over  the  apparatus,  a  continual  stream  of  elec- 
trical light  will  be  visible  in  the  interval  between  the  separated  poinls  of  the  | 
hm.  If  their  distance  be  increased  to  an  inch,  sparks  will  be  obst^rved  to  ' 
pass  between  them,  in  rapid  and  continual  succession,  accompanied  by  dcto-  \ 
nations  as  load  as  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

Captain  Wynne,  who  commanded  a  British  frigate,  lately  observed,  during  a  | 
8tonn,  at  a  point  where,  by  accident,  an  interruption  of  the  metallic  continuity  ' 
of  his  paratonnerre  occurred,  an  almost  unintermitting  succession  of  sparks,  \ 
which  continued  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  whole  interval  during  which  the  ' 
thnnder-cloudB  were  over  the  vessel. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  paratonnerres  are  not  merely  instrumental  in  saving 
t  structure  when  lightning  actually  falls  upon  it,  but  they  also  possess  a  pre-  \ 
rentive  power,  and  gradually  and  silently  disarm  the  clouds  by  draining  the  < 
electric  fluid  from  them ;  and  this  process  commences  the  moment  the  clouds  \ 
approach  a  position  vertically  over  the  paratonnerre. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  easy,  when  the  principles  which  \ 
gorem  the  movements  of  the  electric  fluids  are  understood.     From  the  mo- 
ment that  a  stormy  cloud  passes  over  a  paratonnerre,  and  comes  within  the  I 
ruige  of  its  influence,  the  electricity  of  the  cloud  decomposes  the  natural  elec-  < 
tricities  of  the  rod,  attracting  that  of  the  contrary  name,  which  is  accordingly  ac-  \ 
cumulated  at  the  point,  and  repelling  that  of  the  same  name,  which  is  driven  ' 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth,  or  into  the  water  with  which  the  lower  extremity  of  \ 
the  paratonnerre  is  in  communication.     The  electricity  of  the  contrary  name, 
collected  at  the  point,  soon  acquires  so  great  a  tension  that  it  overcomes  the 
restraining  pressure  of  the  air,  and  escapes  in  a  jet,  which  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  dark,  in  the  form  of  a  luminous  aigrette,  issuing  from  the  metallic  point. 
The  fluid  which  thus  escapes,  enters  into  combination  with  the  fluid  of  a  con- 
!  trary  name,  with  which  the  cloud  is  charged,  and  neutralizes  it. 

On  land,  and  especially  in  cities,  numerous  objects  are  presented  to  the  elec- 
tiicity  of  the  air,  which  have  this  tendency  to  neutralize  it,  and  marked  cflects, 
)  such  as  that  now  referred  to,  are  of  more  rare  occurrence  ;  but  at  sea  such  ap- 
pearances are  common,  as  is  proved  by  the  familiarity  of  all  seamen  with  the 
fire  of  St.  ElmOy  Castor  and  PoUux^  and  Helen,  already  mentioned.  Experi- 
ence proves  that,  c<b ler is  paribus ,  the  more  elevated  a  paratonnerre  is,  the  more 
efficacious  it  will  be. 

This  is  easily  verified  by  immediate  experiment.  The  inlluence  of  a  para- 
tonnerre, or  what  is  the  same,  the  rate  at  which  it  neutralizes  the  electricity  of 
the  air,  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  sparks  which  pass  in  a  given  time  through 
a  space  of  a  given  length — suppose,  for  example,  an  inch — by  which  its  me- 
tallic continuity  is  broken.  It  is  found,  that,  according  as  the  elevation  of  the 
point  of  the  rod  is  increased,  the  number  of  sparks  transmitted  undergoes  a  corre- 
sponding increase.  The  height  of  the  point  being  preserved,  the  number  of 
sparks  transmitted  in  a  given  time  is  diminished  by  bringing  other  pointed  con- 
ductors near  it,  and  still  more  so  if  these  conductors  are  more  elevated. 

The  increased  efficacy  obtained  by  augmenting  the  elevation  of  the  metallic 
point  of  a  paratonnerre,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  experiments  wliich  the 
Ciintemporaries  and  successors  of  Franklin  made  with  kites.  Romas,  having 
elevated  kites  by  means  of  cord  lapped  with  metallic  wire,  like  the  base-strings 
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of  a  harp  or  Tiolin,  drew  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cord  flashes  of  lights 
iiing  from  three  to  four  yards  long,  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  accompanied  bj% 
report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  gun.  It  was  remarked  on  several  occasions  that 
thunder  and  lightning  ceased  when  the  6re  was  thus  drawn  from  the  cord.  By 
the  same  expedient  thunder-clouds  were  drained  of  their  fire,  and  conTertsd 
into  common  clouds,  by  Dr.  Lining,  of  Charleston,  and  M.  Charles. 

M.  Arago  proposes  this  expedient  for  averting  the  calamitous  eflfects  of  hail- 
stones which  are  so  great  a  scourge  to  the  agriculturist  in  several  parts  of 
France.  As  the  formation  of  hail  is  undoubtedly  an  efiect  of  the  sadden  di^ 
turbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  clouds,  if  the  electric  fluid  conld  be 
quietly  and  gradually  drawn  away,  hail  would  be  altogether  prevented.  Cap- 
tive balloons  might  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  kites,  since  they  could 
be  elevated  in  a  calm,  and  maintained  at  any  required  height.  By  such  means 
a  multitude  of  experimental  researches  in  electro-meteorology  could  be  prosecu- 
ted. The  atmosphere  could  be  sounded  and  the  clouds  themselves  starchd^ 
and  their  electrical  contents  submitted  to  careful  and  deliberate  examination. 

The  contest  respecting  pointed  and  blunt  conductors,  which  was  maintained 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  been  already  noticed.  Although  ths 
electrical  laws,  which  have  since  then  been  so  fully  and  clearly  established, 
can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  that  question,  an  experiment  decisive  of  it  made  by 
Beccaria  may  be  mentioned  here.  This  philosopher  placed  on  the  loof  of 
San  Giovanni-di'Dio  at  Turin,  a  bar  of  iron,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  wu 
such  an  interruption  of  continuity  as  to  produce  sparks  when  electricity  passed 
along  it.  The  metalUc  point  at  the  top  was  moveable  on  a  joint,  and  coa- 
nected  with  a  silken  cord,  by  drawing  which  the  observer  could  at  pleasure 
convert  it  into  a  blunt  conductor,  or  restore  to  it  the  pointed  form.  In  a 
storm,  so  long  as  the  point  was  presented  upward,  a  stream  of  sparka  wu 
seen  at  the  place  where  the  breach  of  continuity  was  provided,  but  the  moment 
it  was  converted  into  a  blunt  conductor,  the  sparks  either  disappeared  alto- 
gether (which  generally  happened),  or  passed  in  much  less  rapid  succession. 

An  ingenious  calcidation  of  the  quantity  of  lightning  drawn  from  the  cloude 
by  paratonnerres,  has  been  made  by  M.  Arago.  He  states  that  in  an  oniinaiy 
storm  a  hundred  sparks  would  be  transmitted  through  a  small  break  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  conductor  of  which  the  combined  effect  would  be  sufficient  to 
kill  a  man,  and  these  would  pass  in  ten  seconds.  As  much  lightning  would 
therefore  pass  per  minute  as  would  destroy  six  men,  as  much  per  hour  as 
would  kill  three  hundred  and  sixty  men.  He  calculates  in  this  way  that  the 
paratonnerres  erected  by  Beccaria  on  the  palace  of  Valentino,  combined  with 
the  effects  of  the  pointed  parts  of  the  roof,  must  take  as  much  lightning  per 
hour  from  the  clouds  as  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  three  thousand  men. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  pointed  conductors  neutralize,  may  be  im- 
agined from  the  following  circumstance :  The  British  frigate  Dryadf  provided 
with  a  paratonnerre  (constructed  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  Mr. 
Snow  Harris,  by  fixing  to  the  mast  itself  narrow  plates  of  thin  copper),  wss 
several  times  exposed  to  violent  tornadoes  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  elec- 
tric fluid  was  seen  on  every  part  of  these  copper  plates  in  such  quantity  as  to 
produce  around  them  a  sort  of  luminous  atmosphere,  accompanied  by  a  noise 
like  that  of  water  boiling  violently. 

In  the  practical  adaptation  of  paratonnerres,  the  determination  of  the  range 
of  their  protective  influence  is  a  problem  of  great  importance.  The  physical 
section  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  being  consulted  by  the  minister 
of  war  on  this  point  in  1823,  adopted  the  estimate  of  M.  Charles,  and  assumed 
that  a  circle  of  double  the  height  of  the  rod  would  be  protected.  J 

If  this  estimate  be  interpreted  with  geometrical  rigor,  it  would  appear  thai  j 
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the  space  orer  which  a  pointed  metallic  rod  extends  its  protection,  is  a  conk,  of 
fB/nck  the  vertex  is  ike  paint  of  the  rod,  of  which  the  rod  is  the  axis,  and  of  which 
ike  section  made  by  any  hfrisonlal  plane  is  a  circle^  whose  diameUr  is  four  itmes 
the  distance  of  suck  plane  from  tke  point  of  the  rod. 

This  estimate,  which  is  evidently  empyrical,  and  of  which  the  experimental 
grounds  are  not  stated,  requires  much  elucidation  before  it  can  receive  un- 
qualified assent.  Does  the  con<juctor  extend  no  protection  to  any  surrounding 
points  at  the  level  of  its  own  points  ?  To  what  depth  below  the  point  docs  the 
surface  of  the  cone  bounding  the  protected  space  extend  ?  or  what  is  the  posi- 
tioa  of  the  base  which  limits  the  protected  space  taken  in  ihe  vertical  direction 
downward  ?  Does  the  same  form  of  cone  limit  the  protected  space  for  all 
kinds  of  structures  ?  Is  the  angle  of  the  cone  affected  by  the  presence  of 
large  masses  of  metal,  such  as  the  guns  in  a  battery,  or  the  machinery  used  in 
certain  large  factories,  or  the  armament  of  a  ship-of-war,  or  the  engines  of  a 
large  steamship  ? 

Theory  affords  no  grounds  for  the  law  laid  down  by  M.  Charles,  and  obser- 
vation is  not  wanting  to  show  its  fallacy. 

The  foremast  of  the  ship  Endymion  was  struck  by  lightning  at  Calcutta,  in 
March,  1842.  The  mainmast,  not  fifty  feet  distant,  had  a  chain-conductor, 
which,  according  to  the  above  law,  would  protect  a  circle  of  one  hundred  and 
ifty  feet  diameter. 

The  bow  of  the  ship  Etna  was  struck  at  Corfu,  January,  1830,  although  the 
■ainnust  had  a  chain-conductor.  Other  cases  of  similar  character  have  oc- 
curred to  buildings  on  shore,  one  of  which  has  very  recently  been  communi- 
caled  to  the  French  Academy.  M.  Arago,  and  many  with  him,  were  un- 
willing to  admit  so  vague  a  law,  and  experience  confirms  their  decision.  To 
protect  an  extensive  building,  several  paratonnerros  would  be  necessary,  and 
the  less  the  height  of  each,  the  greater  should  he  their  number,  which,  as  well 
as  their  position,  must  be  determined  by  the  condition  that  no  part  must  be 
more  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  rod  than  twice  its  height. 

Although  lightning  falls  generally  by  preference  on  the  highest  points,  of 
buildings,  it  does  not  always  do  so.  Many  cases  arc  recorded  in  which,  with- 
out damaging  the  summit,  it  has  struck  at  the  middle  of  the  height.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  seen  distinctly  to  move  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and  strike 
the  side  of  a  steeple.  Cases  are  also  cited  in  which  it  has  entered  by  the 
groood-floor,  where  it  has  struck  persons  and  caused  their  deaths,  doing  slight 
damage  to  the  first  floor,  and  none  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  house.  Such 
facts  suggest  the  utility  of  paratonnerres  with  points  presented  laterally  and 
obliquely. 

In  some  countries  the  superior  extremities  of  paratonnerres  are  formed  into 
a  group  of  points,  radiating  in  various  directions  like  a  star.  This  method  has 
been  suggested  by  the  supposed  advantages  of  horizontal  and  oblique  points. 
Ejq>erience  has  not  yet  supplied  data  on  which  any  certain  judgment  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  expedient. 

The  rod  of  a  paratonnerre,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  conduct  the  electric 
influence  to  or  from  the  earth,  should  be  of  such  thickness  that  it  may  not  be 
ftised  by  the  most  powerful  current  of  electricity  which  is  likely  to  pass  through 
it.  Experience  indicates  that  this  purpose  will  be  sufficiently  attained  if  it  be 
a  square  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  side,  or  a  circle  of  the  same  di- 
ameter. Toward  the  base,  an  increased  thickness  is  sometimes  given  to  it, 
with  a  view  to  its  stability.  Paratonnerres  arc  sometimes  painted  to  protect 
them  from  rust,  and  lampblack  is  selected  as  the  material  of  the  paint,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  conducting  power. 

It  haa  been  already  stated,  that  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  paratonnerres 
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ought  to  be  immersed  in  water  or  in  wet  soil.  If  is  necessary  to  add,  ibat  if 
it  be  in  water,  an  artificial  cistern  will  not  nerve  the  purpose,  as  it  is  in  general 
stanch,  and  enclosed  on  every  side  by  non-conductors  of  electricity.  Exam- 
ples of  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  termination  to  the  conductor  are  not  wanting. 
The  cathedral  of  Milan  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  9th  of  June,  1819,  and 
the  lighthouse  at  Genoa,  on  the  4th  January,  1827,  and  in  both  cases  damage 
was  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  paratonnerres.  On  examination,  it  proved 
that  the  inferior  extremities  of  these  apparatus  were  immersed  in  artificial 
cisterns. 

To  increase  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  conductor  with  the  ground  it  bat 
been  proposed  to  make  it  diverge  into  several  points  at  its  lower  end,  or  to  fla^ 
ten  it  into  a  thin  broad  plate.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  immerse  it  in  a  bed 
of  charcoal,  previously  raised  to  a  red-heat,  this  being  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity. 

When  several  paratonnerres  are  erected  on  the  same  building,  each  sbooU 
communicate  with  the  ground  by  the  nearest  and  most  direct  route,  the  fluid 
by  such  means  passing  more  freely  through  them.  Their  efficiency  will  be 
still  more  augmented  if  they  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  all  the 
metallic  parts  of  the  roof. 

Flexible  metallic  wires  combined  together  so  as  to  form  a  metallic  rope,  sueli 
as  are  sometimes  used  for  suspension  bridges,  have  been  proposed  as  substi- 
tutes for  rigid  bars  in  paratonnerres  as  being  more  capable  of  adapting  them* 
selves  to  the  inequalities  of  buildings,  and  less  liable  to  lose  their  metallie 
continuity  by  the  effects  of  rust. 

When  iron  beams  or  cramps  are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  they 
are  sometimes  carefully  separated  from  the  paratormerres  by  non-conductors, 
such  as  resin  or  pitch.  If  the  paratonnerres  be  properly  constructed,  this  pre- 
caution is  unnecessary.  The  lightning  will  go  to  the  earth  in  preference  to 
any  lesser  mass  of  conducting  matter. 

In  the  adaptation  of  paratonnerres  to  powder-magazines,  danger  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  electric  sparks,  which  issue  at  parts  of  the  conductor  where  mi- 
nute and  inipercoptiblu  breaches  of  continuity  may  take  place.  The  sparks, 
catching  the  powder  which  may  be  accidentally  scattered  on  the  projecting 
parts  of  the  building,  or  lodged  in  crevices  by  the  wind,  may  produce  fatal  ef- 
fects. For  this  reason  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  paratonnerres  for  such 
structures  should  not  be  erected  on  the  building,  but  that  they  should  be  planted 
in  the  ground  near  it.  In  that  case,  the  practical  principle  already  explained, 
by  which  the  range  of  the  protective  influence  of  the  conductor  is  limited,  must 
be  attended  to,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  paratonnerres  be  placed  round  the 
building  to  defend  every  part  of  it. 

With  the  view  to  prove  the  efllicacy  of  paratonnerres,  independently  of  all 
reasoning  based  on  theory,  M.  Arago  has  collected  a  number  of  facts,  which 
are  too  interesting,  and  have  too  strong  a  bearing,  to  be  passed  without  soma 
notice  here.     We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  state  the  most  important  of  them. 

The  temple  at  Jerusalem  stood  from  the  time  of  Solomon  till  the  year  70  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  period  of  above  1000  years.  It  was  completely  exposed 
to  the  violent  storms  incidental  to  Palestine.  It  was  never  struck  by  lightning. 
Neither  the  Bible  nor  Josephus  mentions  any  such  fact,  which,  if  it  had  occur- 
red, must  have  strongly  excited  attention,  and  certainly  been  recorded.  Be- 
sides, it  was  covered  with  w<tod  both  within  and  without,  and  must  have  been 
set  Are  to  if  it  had  been  struck.  Michaelis  rightly  infers  that,  in  the  course  of 
ten  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  continual  thunder-storms,  and  ages  before  the  iu- 
veiiiiun  of  paratonnerres,  this  building  urns  nrvp.r  struck  by  lightmn/r,  'i'ho  cause 
is  easily  explained.     By  a  circumstance  apparently  fortuitous,  the  temple  was 
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piorided  with  pftTatonnerrea  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Franklin !    The 

>  loof  of  the  building  was  formed  of  cedar,  covered  with  thick  gilding,  and  from 
end  to  end  was  adorned  by  a  row  of  long  lances  of  iron  or  steel,  pointed  and 
gilt.  According  to  Josephus,  the  architect  intended  these  nnmprous  points 
to  prevent  birds  from  defiling  the  roof.  The  several  fronts  of  the  building 
vers  constructed  throughout  uieir  whole  extent  of  wood  thickly  gilt.  Finally, 
uder  the  porch  were  cisterns,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  roof  were  dis- 
charged through  metallic  pipes  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  roof  was  protected  by  a  vast  number  of  pointed  metallic  loda 
communicating  with  a  superabundance  of  metallic  conductors,  which  were  con- 
tinued to  cisterns  of  water  below,  so  that  the  most  carefully-constructed  para^  • 
toonerres  of  the  present  day  could  not  confer  greater  security. 

The  church  of  the  ch&teau  of  Count  Orsini,  in  Carinthia,  standing  on  an  em- 
inence, was  so  often  struck  by  lightning,  and  so  many  fatalities  occurred  in 
consequence,  that,  at  length,  the  celebration  of  divine  service  was  discontinued 
there  in  summer.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1730  the  steeple  was  entirely  de-  ' 
itroyed  by  lightning.  After  it  was  reconstructed,  it  continued  to  be  struck  four 
or  five  times  a  year.  In  1778  it  was  entirely  demolished,  and  being  immedi- 
itdy  rebuilt,  it  was  now  supplied  with  a  paratonnerre.  From  that  time  the 
building  was  free  from  damage  by  lightning.  In  five  years  it  was  struck  but  | 
once,  and  then  the  fluid  was  conducted  to  Uie  earth  by  the  paratonnerre,  with- 
out  injury  to  the  church. 

In  1750  and  1763  the  Dutch  church  at  New- York  was  struck  by  lightning, 
ind  sustained  great  injury.     It  was  after  that  provided  with  a  paratonnerre, 
ud,  being  again  struck  in  1765,  sustained  no  injury. 
.     The  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Charleston,  used  to  be  struck  and  damaged 
I  once  at  least  in  two  or  three  years.    It  was  provided  with  a  paratonnerre,  after  < 

>  which  it  sustained  no  damage.  ' 

Before  the  time  of  Beccaria,  the  palace  of  Valentino,  at  Turin,  was  con- 
sianily  struck  by  lightning  and  damaged.  Beccaria  erected  paratonncrres  upon 
it,  and  the  damage  ceased. 

The  tower  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  was,  until  the  year  1776,  constantly  struck  S 
by  lightning,  and  sustained  occasionally  great  damage.  In  that  year  a  para-  | 
tonnerre  was  placed  upon  it,  and  no  damage  has  occurred  since. 

Mr.  Snow  Harris  states  that,  of  six  steeples  in  Devonshire,  all  have  been  i 
within  a  short  period  struck  by  lightning.    One  only  sustained  no  damage,  and 
that  one  alone  was  provided  with  a  paratonnerre. 

The  present  lecture  would  be  incomplete,  were  we  to  close  it  without  advert- 
ing to  the  phenomena  termed  "  the  lateral  discharge ;"  it  bears  intimately  on 
the  practical  part  of  the  subject,  and  will  enable  us  at  the  same  time  to  present 
certain  illustrations  of  the  action  of  electricity  which  iiave  not  been  included 
elsewhere.  When  a  portion  of  the  discharge  from  a  prime  conductor,  for  in- 
stance, or  a  Leyden  jar,  leaves  the  course  marked  out  for  it  to  pursue  a  side- 
path,  the  spark  consequent  on  such  deviation  is  termed  the  lateral  spark ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  spark  produced  by  the  division  of  the  discharge.  It  may  be  shown 
in  the  following  manner :  Let  a  powerful  electrical  machine  be  in  action,  and 
■parks  be  thrown  on  a  wire  held  by  an  insulated  rod,  but  having  its  extremity 
connected  with  the  earth  ;  on  applying  the  knuckle,  or  a  brass  ball,  to  any  part 
of  this  wire,  sparks  may  be  obtained  ;  not  that  the  wire  is  incapable  of  carrying 
away  the  whole  charge  safely,  but  because  of  the  repulsive  action  of  the  elec- 
tricity, by  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  conductors, 
and  take  the  widest  path  it  can.  The  tendency  is  even  developed  when  the 
Hide-path  only  lasts  for  a  part  of  the  course  to  the  earth,  and  jlhe  electricity  has 
to  return  again  to  its  original  wire,  for,  if  the  insulated  discharging-rod  have 
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one  ball  placed  T6iy  ekwe  to  one  part  of  the  wire,  and  the  other  ball  very 
to  another  part,  a  apark  will  appear  at  each  ball.  In  thia  caae,  it  is  ev 
that  the  metal  of  the  diachargingnrod  waa  of  no  ultimate  aervice  in  fumit 
a  aide-path  aa  a  thoroughfare  to  the  charge,  but  merely  reliered  the  portic 
the  wire  intervening  between  the  balla.  The  aame  effects  occur  durio; 
discharge  of  a  Lejden  battery,  especially  when  it  ia  inaulated.  But  not 
is  it  possible  to  obtein  a  apark  from  the  wire  itself,  but  even  from  any  me 
system  with  which  the  wire  is  comMcted.  We  have  ourselves  obtained  it 
gu-hwmeri  in  tM  parts  of  a  very  large  building,  when  the  wire  was  conni 
with  the  gas-p^pM  in  one  part 

This  spark  la  much  more  readily  obtained  from  the  prime  conductor 
from  the  Leyden  discharger,  obviously  on  account  of  the  low  intensity  o 
latter,  for  it  is  an  effect  of  intensity  iJone  which  enables  electricity  to  pa 
all  through  the  air.  Voltaic  electricity,  of  which  we  shall  hereaAer  spei 
abundant  in  qusntity,  but  of  such  low  tension  as  not  to  pass  at  all  before  cm 
'  unless  from  a  very  extensive  series  of  the  pile. 

Now  the  law  which  rogulates  all  discharges  is,  that  they  pursue  the  lit 
lines  of  least  resistamee.  When,  therefore,  Uie  sum  of  two  paths,  includin 
interval  or.  intervals  of  air,  involves  less  resistance  than  does  the  one  ori 
path,  the  division  occurs  ;  when  it  involves  greater  resistance,  it  does  n< 
cur ;  and  this  readily  explains  the  greater  facility  for  lateral  discharge  dis 
ed  by  the  electricity  from  the  conductor,  as  contrasted  with  the  Leyden  1 
At  the  very  outset  the  former  will  overeome  the  resistance  of  many  incbi 
air,  while  the  latter  is  insulated  by  less  than  one  inch,  and  hence  the  fo 
has,  throughout  its  brief  existence,  a  power  greatly  exalted  over  that  o 
other.  And  this  path,  or  paths,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  choice,  determin< 
by  the  charee  in  its  progress  onward  ;  it  is  a  course  entirely  mariced  out  b 
action  of  induction,  antecedent  to  the  original  discharge.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
fact  of  the  inductive  action  being  able  to  find  a  path  offering  a  resistance  ¥ 
the  charge  can  overcome  that  first  causes  the  discharge  to  take  place.  'I 
are  other  instructive  facts  connected  with  the  lateral  discharge,  for  whic 
have  not  space  here,  and  to  which  the  reader  must  refer.* 

*  Vide  Nftot  lC«g.,  Jan.,  1840 ;  Report  of  Conmittee  of  Home  of  Commoos  on  Lic^itniaf; 
•    Elcctt  1840    Procf^  Klaot 800.,  1848;  HwTk» on  ThonderStonn^  1843. 
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;  sabstances  endowed  with  magnetisoi  exhibit  that  property  by  three 
I  effects  :  — 

i^hey  attract  iron  and  all  fermginous  matter.  ' 

Two  bodies  endowed  with  the  property  of  magnetism  wiH  attract  each 
It  one  part  of  their  dimensions,  and  repel  each  other  at  another  part. 

contrary  effects,  belonging  to  opposite  sides  or  ends,  are  called  mag" 
olarity, 

Vhen  a  magnet  ia  placedl  •&  a  vertical  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity, 
ich  it  ia  free  iPt  lup^jw,  ih»  axis  being  between  its  poles,  it  will  oscillate 
^  aide  of  a  eaUMrdtaanHiHto  position,  in  which  it  will  at  leagth  come 
When  in  this  position,  a  vertical  plane  passing  throagh  the  axis  and 
lea  will  be  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  me- 
of  the  place  in  which  the  magnet  is  situate.  For  all  magnets  similariy 
rted,  in  the  same  situation,  these  planes  will  be  parallel.  This  plane  is 
the  magnetic  mendiam.  The  angle  which  the  magnetic  meridian  makes 
be  terrestrial  meridian  is  called  the  variaiion  of  the  magnet. 
S  a  magnet  be  placed  on  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of 
f  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian  and  between  its  poles,  it  will 
te  on  each  side  of  a  certain  determinate  position,  in  which  it  will  at 

come  to  rest.  When  in  this  position,  a  plane  passing  through  ther  axis 
le  poles  of  the  magnet  will  not  be  horizontal,  but  wiU  make  a  certain 
with  a  horizontal  plane  through  the  axis.    This  angle  is  called  the  dip 

magnet. 

3  power  of  the  magnet,  when  placed  on  a  vertical  axis,  to  fix  itself  in  the 
»tic  meridian  of  any  place  to  which  it  may  be  tranaported,  is  called  its 
ve  pawar,  and  is  the  principle  on  which  its  apptication  to  navigation  de- 

• 

B  attractive  power  of  the  magnet  for  iron  waa  the  property  which  was 
bserved.     This  property  was  known  to  the  ancienu,  who  gave  to  the 
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natural  magnet  (an  oxide  of  iron)  the  name  Matrnes  {t^^Y"^) ;  derived,  as  is 
supposed,  from  Magnesia,  a  district  of  Lydia,  in  which  the  natural  magnet  was 
found  in  greatest  abundance.  It  was  also  called  Lapis  Heraclrus,  from  He- 
raclea,  a  city  of  Lydia.  From  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  it  would 
seem  that  the  force  of  magnetic  attraction  in  very  high  degrees  of  intensity  was 
then  generally  known.  Pliny  relates  that  Dinochares  proposed  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  to  erect  a  temple  at  Alexandria,  the  dome  of  which  should  be 
built  of  loadstone,  so  as  to  sustain  in  the  air  an  iron  statue  of  Arsinoe.  Saint 
Augustine  also  alludes  to  a  statue  thus  suspended  in  the  air  in  the  middle  of 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexandria. 

The  polarity  and  directive  powers  of  the  magnet  were  discoveries  of  a  much 
more  recent  date.  The  application  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  navigation  most 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  first  knowledge  of  its  directive  power,  but  the 
discoverer  is  unknown  ;  and  even  the  century  which  was  honored  by  the  in- 
vention of  this  most  beautiful  application  of  science  to  the  uses  of  man  is  un- 
certain. It  is  stated,  in  the  account  of  the  Chinese  empire  by  Da  Halde,  that 
the  directive  power  of  the  magnet  was  used  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  land-journeys,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
If  such  were  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  its  use  for  sea-voyages 
should  have  failed  to  spread  itself  westward  until  two  thousand  years  later. 
But,  besides  this,  there  are  other  reasons  why  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
accounts  which  ascribe  this  invention  to  the  Chinese.* 

The  earliest  work  in  which  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  distinctly 
mentioned  is  a  manuscript  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  the  authorship  of  which  is  attributed  to  Guiot  de  Provins. 
<Guiot  was  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbaiossa,  held  at  Menti  in 
the  year  1181. 

Hansteen,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Magnetism  of  the  Earth,"  quotes  an  Icelandic 
historian,  to  show  that  the  directive  power  of  the  loadstone  was  known  a  cen- 
tury antecedent  to  the  date  of  this  poem.  That  annalist,  relating  a  voyage 
maxle  in  those  seas,  says  incidentally,  that  "  in  those  times,  seamen  had  no 
loadstone  in  the  northern  countries."  It  appears  that  this  writer,  Arc  Frode, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1068,  and  therefore  probably  published  his  account 
early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Cardinal  Jacques  de  Vitri,  who  lived  about  the  year  1200,  speaks  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  in  his  "  History  of  Jerusalem,"  as  indispensable  to  those  who 
make  sea-voyages.  It  has  also  been  said  that  it  was  fint  brought  to  Europe, 
from  the  East,  by  Marco  Polo.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Yasco  de  Gama, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  used  the  compass  in  his  voyage  to  India  in  1497. 

Before  it  became  the  subject  of  accurate  investigation,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  direction  of  the  compass  was  identical  with  that  of  the  terrestrial  meridian, 
and  that  it  pointed  due  north  and  south.  The  discovery  of  its  variation^  and 
that  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  variation  are  different  in  different  places, 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Columbus  in  1492.  There  appears,  however,  in  a 
volume  of  MS.  tracts  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  a  letter  dated  1269,  by  Peter 
Alsiger,  in  which  the  principal  properties  of  the  magnet  are  mentioned  ;  and, 
among  others,  the  iMirtaltofi.  The  honor  of  this  discovery  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  Grignon,  a  pilot  of  Dieppe,  Sebastian  Cabot,  Gonzales,  and  others. 

Accurate  observations  of  the  variation  of  the  needle  began  to  be  made  at 
Paris  about  the  year  1550.  At  this  time  the  variation  was  toward  the  east. 
It  diminished  in  quantity^  and  became  nothing  in  1663  ;  after  which  it  passed 
to  the  west,  increasing  gradually  till  it  attained  a  certain  limit,  after  which  it 
diminished. 


*  See  Kirdier, «  De  Megnece. 
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The  Dutch  navigators,  in  1599,  also  constructed  accurate  tables  of  varia- 
tion. 

Id  the  year  1576,  Robert  Norman,  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  in 
liondon,  discovered  the  dip.  He  found  that  the  card  of  the  compass  near  the 
north  point  was  always  depressed  or  inclined  downward,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  put  a  counterpoise  on  the  southern  pole  of  the  needle,  to  keep  it 
level. 

Mentioning  this  circumstance  to  some  scientific  friends,  he  was  advised  to 

construct  a  needle  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  to  observe  the  position  to  which 

'  this  downward  inclination  would  bring  the  northern  pole.     He  accordingly 

constructed  the  first  dipping  needle^  and  found  the  dip  to  be  about  seventy-one 

I  and  a  half  degrees. 

'     The  variation  of  the  needle  was  accurately  observed  at  London  by  Burrough, 
I  the  friend  of  Norman,  who  found  that  in  the  year  1581  it  was  eleven  degrees 
aod  fiAeen  minutes  east.    In  the  treatises  extant  by  Norman  and  Burrough,  no  . 
reference  is  made  to  any  change,  periodical  or  otherwise,  either  in  the  varia-  | 
tion  or  the  dip. 

In  the  following  century,  the  change  to  which  the  variation  is  subject  was 
observed  by  Mair,  Gunter,  Gellibrand,  and  Bond.  In  the  year  1599,  Edward 
Wright  wrote  a  work  on  the  compass,  which  was  published  by  Prince  Man-  \ 
rice,  lord  high  admiral  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  which  the  advantage  of 
keeping  registers  of  the  variations  observed  on  all  voyages  is  urged.  Thus 
the  variation  of  the  variation,  not  only  as  to  time,  but  as  to  place,  had  at  this 
period  begun  to  receive  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  navigation. 

When  the  influence  of  magnets  on  ferruginous  matter  came  to  be  examined, 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  they  not  only  enjoyed  the  property  of  attraction,  but 
that  soft  iron,  so  long  as  it  remained  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  actu- 
ally acquired  their  own  nature,  and  became  magnetic  also.  When  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  the  iron  was  foimd  to  return  to  its  natural 
state.  If,  however,  the  iron,  while  influenced  by  the  magnet,  were  twisted, 
filed,  hammered,  or  submitted  to  other  violence  affecting  its  structure,  it  was 
then  fouud  to  preserve  the  magnetism  it  had  acquired,  even  when  withdrawn 
from  the  magnet. 

When  iron  filings  were  scattered  over  a  sheet  of  paper  under  which  a  mag- 
netic bar  was  placed,  it  was  found  that  the  metallic  powder  arranged  itself  in 
a  particular  manner,  indicating  difiTerent  intensities  of  attraction  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  bar.  At  a  point  near  the  centre  the  attraction  seemed  to  cease, 
and  to  be  augmented  in  each  direction  toward  the  extremities.  The  poluriiy 
of  the  magnet  was  consequently  apparent.  The  points  where  the  attraction 
seemed  to  be  most  intense  were  called  the  poies. 

When  a  magnetic  bar  was  broken  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  neutral  point,  each 
part  was  found  to  acquire  separate  polarity,  and,  like  the  original  magnet,  to 
have  two  poles  with  neutral  points  intermediate.  When  magnetism  was  im-  S 
parted  by  a  magnet  to  a  bar  of  iron,  the  former  lost  none  of  its  own  magnetic 
force.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that,  in  giving  magnetism,  the  magnet  lost  none 
of  the  magnetic  fluid. 

When  a  magnet  was  brought  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  steel,  the  efiTect  was 
first  discovered  to  be  feebly  but  gradually  increased,  until  the  steel  itself  be- 
came a  permanent  magnet,  but  that  this  might  be  eflected  suddenly  by  friction. 
Bars  of  steel,  thus  magnetized,  were  called  artificial  magnets, 

Gilbert,  in  his  work  already  referred  to  published  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
mentions  that  the  fact  of  magnetism  being  imparted  to  a  bar  of  iron  by  the  earth 
itself,  was  first  discovered  by  examining  the  rod  of  the  weathercock  of  the 
I  church  of  the  Augustines  at  Mantua. 
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The  possibility  of  conferring  magnetism  on  substances  which  are  not  ferru- 
ginous, was  shown  in  1733  by  Brandt,  who  imparted  magnetism  to  the  metal 
cobalt.  Cronstedt,  in  1750,  showed  that  nickel  is  also  susceptible  of  this  prop- 
erty. 

Aflcr  philosophers  had  become  familiar  with  the  attractions  and  repulsions, 
the  polarity  and  directive  power  of  magnets,  their  attention  was  directed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  numerical  measure  of  the  actual  amount  of  attractive  or 
repulsive  force  which  they  exerted  under  given  circumstances.  For  a  long 
period,  no  estimate  of  this  was  formed  more  accurate  than  the  weight  which, 
by  attraction,  the  magnet  was  capable  of  supporting  attached  to  a  piece  of  soft 

!  iron  adhering  to  it.  In  1780,  Coulomb  applied  to  magnetism  those  beautiful 
•  and  accurate  instruments  of  investigation  which  were  so  successfully  employed 
in  electricity  and  other  departments  of  experimental  physics,  and  determined 
by  their  means  the  intensities  and  laws  of  magnetic  forces.  Two  methods  of 
measuring  the  force  exerted  were  practised  by  him,  similar  to  those  by  which 
electric  attractions  and  repulsions  had  been  measured.  These  were,  the  bal- 
ance of  torsion,  by  which  the  amount  of  the  force  was  estimated  by  the  action 
of  a  twisted  wire,  or  fibre  of  silk  ;  and  the  observation  of  the  number  of  oscil- 
lations which  the  attracted  or  repelled  body  made  in  a  given  time,  on  each  side 
of  the  line  of  attraction  or  repulsion.  By  these  means  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  force  of  a  magnet  was,  ceteris  paribus^  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  abso- 
lute intensity  of  the  magnetism,  and  invereely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  attracted  or  repelled  body  from  it :  a  law  identical  in  all  respects  with  that 
by  which  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions  are  governed.     He  also  esti- 

\  mated,  as  he  had  done  with  electrified  conductore,  the  distribution  of  magnet- 
ism on  the  surface  of  magnetized  bars ;  and  found  that  in  ban  of  equal  trans- 
verse section,  of  which  the  length  was  considerable  compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  section,  the  poles  or  points  of  maximum  intensity  were  always 
at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  extremities ;  and' that,  in  very 
short  ban,  the  poles  are  at  one  third  of  their  length  from  the  extremities,  and 

I  that  this  latter  position  is  the  limit  to  which  the  |)oles  approach  as  the  bara  are 
diminished  in  length. 

In  making  artificial  magnets,  either  by  means  of  natural  magnets  or  by  other 
artificial  magnets  already  made,  the  process  first  adopted  was  to  rub  the  bar  to 
bo  magnetized,  from  end  to  end,  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  by  which 
it  was  to  be  magnetized.  This  method  succeeded  sufficiently  well  in  magnet- 
izing short  needles ;  but,  when  applied  to  bara  of  any  considerable  length,  it 
was  attended  with  the  liability  of  producing  consequent  points — ^that  is,  in  fact, 
making  the  bar  into  a  succession  of  magnets  instead  of  a  single  magnet.  Thus 
a  certain  portion  of  the  entire  length,  measured  from  the  extremity,  would  pos- 
sess two  poles  and  an  intermediate  neutral  point ;  then  another  succeeding 
portion  of  the  length  would  possess  other  two  poles  with  another  intermediato 
neutral  point,  and  so  on. 

In  1745,  Dr.  Gowan  Knight,  of  London,  practised  an  improved  method. 
He  placed  two  strong  bar  magnets  end  to  end  in  the  same  line,  the  north  pole  I 
of  the  one  being  in  contact  with  the  south  polo  of  the  other.  Over  them  he 
laid  the  bar  to  be  magnetized,  its  centre  coinciding  with  the  united  ends  of  the 
two  magnets,  and  its  length  laid  along  them.  In  this  position  the  two  magnets 
were  drawn  asunder,  their  poles  passing  under  each  half  of  the  length  of  the 
bar  to  be  magnetized.  By'this  method  the  bar  acquired  much  stronger  mag- 
netism than  by  that  which  had  previously  been  practised. 

Du  Hamel  further  improved  this  process.  The  bar  to  bo  magnetized  being 
placed  between  the  pieces  of  soft  iron,  he  took  two  bar  magnets,  and  placing 
the  north  end  of  one  and  the  south  end  of  the  other  upon  the  centre  of  the  bar. 
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and  inclining  tbem  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  to  it,  he  drew  them  upon 
it  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities,  and  repeated  this  process  until  the  bar  j 
wss  strongly  magnetized.     This  method  was  modified  by  Mitchell,  who  placed  i 
a  series  of  bars  to  be  magnetized  in  the  same  straight  line,  with  their  extremi-  j 
ties  saccessively  in  contact.     He  then  placed  two  bundles  of  strong  magnets  i 
perpendicular  to  them,  with  their  ends  resting  upon  them,  the  northern  end  of 
one  bundle  and  the  southern  end  of  the  other  being  downward.    These  two 
bundles  of  magnets,  being  attached  to  each  other,  were  moved  over  the  series 
of  bars  to  be  magnetized. 

In  1789,  Coulomb  directed  his  investigations  to  the  processes  of  producing 
ufificial  magnets.  He  showed  that  the  susceptibility  of  bars  of  steel  for  mag- 
netism depended  conjointly  on  the  temper  of  the  steel  and  the  force  of  the 
magnets,  and  that  there  was  a  certain  limit  to  the  magnetic  force  which  a  bar 
could  receive.  When  a  bar  attained  this  limit,  it  was  said  to  be  magnetized 
to  tahiraiion. 

The  magnetic  needles  of  ships'  compasses  being  liable  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  it  was  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to  navigation 
vhether  heat  affected  the  magnetic  virtue.  Gilbert  was  the  first  who  observed  \ 
ihat  a  magnet  lost  all  its  power  when  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  on  being 
cooled  did  not  recover  its  magnetism.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  much  later 
period,  that  the  influence  of  heat  on  magnetism  was  submitted  to  accurate  in- 
quir>-. 

It  was  natural  that  the  directive  power  of  the  magnet,  and  its  application  to 
navigation,  should  engross  a  large  shsre  of  attention  ;  and  that  Uie  govem- 
menta  of  maritime  coiiiicries,  more  especially,  should  cause  to  be  carefully  and 
accurately  observed  sH  those  phenomena  by  which  that  property  was  affected. 
The  variation  of  the  needle,  and  the  changes  periodical  and  local  to  which  it  < 
is  subject,  were  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  national  and  commer-  \ 
cial  interests  in  every  part  of  the  world.     So  early  as  1722,  Graham  had  ob- 
served that  in  a  given  place  the  needle  was  subject  to  a  diurnal  variation,  \ 
which  was  aflerward  ascertained  with  great  precision  in  different  parts  of  ^ 
Europe.     It  was  observed  by  Wargentin,  secretary  to  the  Swedish  Academy,  \ 
in  1750,  and  by  Canton  in  London  in  1756  ;  and  subsequently  by  Van  Swie-  ' 
ten.  with  nearly  the  same  results.     From  all  these  observations  it  appeared 
that  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  begins  to  turn  westward  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  deviate  in  that  direction  till  about  two 
o'clock,  when  it  becomes  stationary,  and  soon  begins  to  return  eastward,  ar- 
ming at  the  position  it  had  in  the  morning  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening. 
Canton's  observations  showed  that  the  amount  of  this  deviation  varied  from 
seven  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  minutes,  being  greatest  at  midsummer  and  least  at 
midwinter,  and  increasing  and  decreasing  gradually  between  these  seasons. 

More  recently  the  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  Colonel  Beaufoy, 
Professor  Hansteen,  and  others. 

Cassini,  who  observed  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle  at  Paris,  found 
that  neither  the  solar  heat  nor  light  influenced  it ;  for  it  was  the  same  in  the 
deep  caves  constructed  under  the  Observatory'  in  Paris,  where  a  sensibly  con- 
stant temperature  is  preserved,  and  from  which  light  is  excluded,  as  at  the  sur- 
face. In  northern  regions  these  diurnal  changes  are  greater  and  more  irregu- 
lar ;  while,  toward  the  line,  their  amplitudes  are  gradually  diminished  until  at 
length  they  disappear. 

The  investigation  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  needle,  | 
and  in  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction  upon  it,  by  change  of  place  upon 
the  surface,  being  a  matter  vitally  important  to  commerce  and  navigation,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  maritime  and  commercial  countries,  from  an  early 
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period  in  the  history  of  tho  marinei'a  compsM.  In  fact,  what  nty  bi 
properly  ctHed  tru^natu  geograpky  hu  been,  and  bUII  ia,  a  BobjectoTj 
iQlerest,  aa  well  to  the  menSunt  u  to  the  philoaopher. 

It  hu  been  already  stated  that  the  discorerer  of  the  dip  fonad  thai  U 
a  magnetic  needle,  free  to  more  on  an  uds  perpendicular  to  the  mip 
ridian,  preaenled  ita  north  pole  downward,  fonniog  an  angle  id'abora 
one  deneea.    If  the  inatnunent  be  carried  northward,  it  is  feund  ilu 

SraduaSy  increues ;  and,  on  reaching  a  certain  region  near  the  pok, 
le  would  become  vertical,  the  dip  being  then  ninety  degrees,  sod 
pole  pointing  downward.  At  such  a  place,  the  comoion  compass  n» 
ing  on  a  rertical  support,  would  lose  its  directive  power,  and  ml  iad 
in  any  position.  A  place  where  these  eflecta  would  be  produced  is 
iwrliim  magittlie  polt. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dipping  needle  were  carried  toward  iIm 
the  magfnitude  of  the  dip  would  he  gradually  diminislied,  unril,  oa  irh 
certain  region  near  the  equator,  the  needle  would  becoina  hoiiionuL 
dip  woold  become  nothing ;  and  if  the  dipping  needle  could  be  csnii 
the  globe,  always  following  auch  a  course  as  would  allow  it  to  reuii 
zontal  position,  its  course  traced  on  the  globe  would  be  the  magHrtici 

The  magnetic  equator  does  not  coincide  with  the  equator  of  the  g 
is  it  a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  It  nerer  depute  from  the  equator, '. 
more  than  twelre  or  thirteen  degrees. 

If,  after  passing  the  magnetic  equator,  the  dipping  needle  be  csrrii 
ward,  its  S(>uth  pole  will  dip  or  be  directed  downward  ;  and  this  dif 
crease  in  magnitude  as  the  needle  approaches  the  south  pole.  A  pi 
that  pole,  where  the  needle  becomea  vertical,  is  a  MoulJUn  magiuiit  i 

The  first  national  project  lo  deteruiine  the  elemenia  of  magnetic  g 
was  undertaken  by  ttie  British  government  about  the  year  1 700.  wbeit 
brated  Halley  was  commissioned  to  make  a  voyage  with  the  vie*  i 
the  necessary  observations.  The  results  obtained  by  bim  were,  hon 
prived  of  the  chief  part  of  the  advantages  which  ought  to  have  attem 
because  of  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  bis  inatruoienta,  and  the  a 
making  proper  comparisons  of  them  with  others. 

Since  that  period,  obserrationB  have  been  made  and  recorded  in  i 
sive  voyages,  and  the  data  for  the  determination  of  the  elements  of 
of  physical  geography  have  been  greatly  augmented. 
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sE  capital  experiments  by  which  the  science  of  magnetism  has  been  re- 
:o  the  rank  of  a  branch  of  electricity,  by  showing  that  all  magnetical 
leaa  are  merely  effects  of  electrical  currents  modified  by  physical  influ- 
;)eculiar  to  certain  substances,  are  of  so  very  recent  a  date  that  they  can 
y^be  considered  as  yet  falling  within  the  scope  of  scientific  history, 
heless,  the  important  relations  they  bear  to  other  parts  of  physics,  the 
^nerality  of  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  especially  their  susceptibil- 
being  reduced  to  mathematical  analysis,  require  that  they  should  not  be 

without  some  notice,  even  in  a  sketch  so  brief  and  rapid  as  the  present. 

however,  it  is  proposed  in  these  volumes  to  enter  very  fully  into  the 

of  the  chief  experiments  which  form  the  foundation  of  this  part  of  elec- 
tcience,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  concisely  the  chief  results,  in 
ler  of  their  discovery,  of  those  experimental  investigations  which  may 
irded  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  division  of  the  science  now  denomina- 
ctrO'Tnavnet  ism . 

a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  electrical  inquiries,  indications 
observed  of  a  relation  existing  between  electricity  and  magnetism, 
compasses  had  their  directive  powers  impaired  by  lightning,  and  sewing- 
8  were  rendered  magnetic  by  electric  discharges  passed  through  them, 
ifluence  of  electricity  over  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  had  been  suf- 
ly  noticed  to  suggest  to  the  clear  and  far-sighted  mind  of  Beccaria  a 
,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  vague  one,  of  that  theory  of  terrestrial 
tism  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  established  on  the  basis  of  electro- 
tical  phenomena. 

facts  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive  to  afford  general  conclusions  were 
:ed  until  the  year  1820,  which  was  signalized  by  the  greatest  discovery 
sical  science  since  the  memorable  invention  of  the  pile, 
feasor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  had  promulgated  certain  theoretical  views 

subject  of  the  relations  of  electricity  and  magnetism  in  the  year  1807, 


; 


; 
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wliich  oblained  Utile  aitention,  being  un accompanied  by  any  newfitd. 
cominunity  of  scienco  being  then  engroased  by  ibe  rarioua  uid  intrM 
perimenial  applicalionii  of  the  pile,  and  ihe  maf^Riftcent  aeriea  of  iiie 
which  Davy  was  beginning  to  unrolJ.  In  1820.  however,  Oereiri  i 
all  liial  WDS  wanting  in  1807  to  fix  the  attention  of  scieniilie  inquinn- 
itnl  exfK^rimcni.  In  that  year  he  announced  ifae  fact,  that  a  magnetiuJ 
placed  near  a  metallic  wire  connecting  the  potea  of  a  pile  was  compt 
change  ita  direcilnn  ;  that  ihe  new  direction  which  it  esaumed  wiadcti 
by  ii»  position  in  relation  tn  the  wire,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  cuiri 
niitied  along  the  wire  ;  that  when  the  currant  was  sufficiently  stnMg.i 
needle  sufHcienity  sensitive,  the  latter  always  asaumed  a  positioa  itri 
gles  10  the  wire  ;  and  that  whenever  the  direction  of  the  current  alDOgil 
is  reversed,  the  needje,  making  hair  a  revolution,  reverses  the  direciiv 
poles,  keeping  still  perpendicular  to  the  wire.  Thia  discovery  beia 
known,  caused  unqualified  aalonishment  throughout  Europe  ;  the  am 
cially,  aa  all  the  aticiiipts  made  before  to  trace  the  relation  twtweeiiil 
trie  current  and  the  magtift  had  been  unavailing.  The  enthusiasm  wl 
been  lighted  up  by  the  great  discovery  of  Volta  twenty  years  before.u 
time  had  moderated,  was  relumined,  and  the  cxperinient«l  resourcex 
cabinet  and  lalioratory  were  broughi  to  bear  on  the  pursuit  of  the  cuaie 
of  this  new  relation  between  sciences  so  long  suspected  of  closer  lie 
inquiry  was  taken  up  by  Ampere,  Arago,  Biot,  Savart,  and  Savary,  in 
by  Davy,  Gumming,  and  Faraday,  in  England ;  and  by  De  la  Rive,  B 
Sciibeck.  Schweiger,  Nobili,  and  others,  in  varioua  parts  of  Europa. 

Among  these,  in  the  inquiry  now  before  ua,  Ampere  has  asauoMd 
and  highest  place.  No  sooner  was  the  fact  iliacovered  by  Oersted  inidi 
than  thai  philosopher  commenced  the  beautiful  aeriea  of  researchea  « 
since  surrounded  liis  name  with  so  much  lustre,  and  brought  electro^ 
within  the  pale  of  mathematical  phyaica.  On  the  ISth  of  Sepi«nibi 
within  less  than  ihroc  moniha  of  the  publication  of  Oersted's  expeii 
France,  Acnpere  communicated  his  first  memoir  on  electTO-magnetii 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  lliis  paper  was  explained  the  law  which  daiermined  the  positii 
magnetic  needle  in  relation  to  the  electric  current.  In  order  to  Ulnst 
he  prupnaes  that  a  man  should  imagine  (be  current  to  he  tnuismitted 
hia  body,  ihe  positive  wire  being  applied  to  his  feet  and  the  negattvi 
hia  head,  so  that  tho  current  of  positive  duid  shall  pass  upward  frwn 
to  the  head,  and  that  of  the  negative  lluid  downward  from  the  head  to 
This  being  premiacd,  a  magnetic  needle  freely  supported  on  its  centre 
I  iiy,  ao  as  to  be  capable  of  assuming  any  direction,  and  placed  before 
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Other  of  these  planes  of  revolution,  depending  on  the  direction  of  the  revolving 
cnrent. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  Ampere  communicated  to  the  Academy 

iiother  paper.*     In  this  he  delivered  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the 

nciprucal  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electric  currents  acting  on  each  other. 

He  showed  that  two  straight  wires,  along  which  currents  are  transmitted  will 

ittract  or  repel  each  other,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  currents.     Let  a 

line  be   inaagined  intersecting  both  wires  at  right  angles.     If  both  currents 

move  toward  this  perpendicular  or  both  from  it,  the  wires  will  attract  each 

other :   but  if,  while  one  of  the  currents  moves  toward  this  perpendicular,  the 

other  moves  from  it,  then  they  will  repel  each  other.     If  the  wires  be  parallel 

10  each  other,  they  will  attract  or  repel  each  other,  according  as  the  currents 

move  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions.     If  the  wires  be  in  the  same  plane, 

but  not  parallel,  their  directions  will  meet  if  produced  :  in  this  case  they  will 

attract  each  other,  if  the  currents  be  both  directed  toward  or  from  the  point 

here  their  directions  meet ;  and  they  will  repel  each  other,  if  one  current  be 

directed  toward,  and  the  other  from,  that  point. 

In  the  same  paper  he  proposes  the  hypothesis  of  currents  of  electricity  cir- 
culating round  the  terrestrial  globe,  from  east  to  west,  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  terres- 
trial magnetism. 

These  researches  proceeded  with  unusual  celerity.  On  the  9th  of  the  fol- 
bwing  month  (October),  three  weeks  after  the  reading  of  the  last-mentioned 
paper,  he  presented  another  memoir  to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  investigated 
the  properties  of  currents  transmitted  throush  wires  forming  closed  curves 
(courbes  fermees),  or  complete  geometrical  figures. 

While  Ampdre  was  proceeding  with  these  researches,  Arago  directed  his 
inquiries  to  the  state  of  the  wire  through  which  the  current  was  transmitted, 
more  especially  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  every  part  of  its  surface 
was  endowed  with  the  same  magnetic  properties.  With  this  view  he  placed 
( iron  filings  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  the  wire,  and  found  that  they  ad- 
(  hered  to  it,  so  as  to  form  concentric  rings  upon  it.  The  moment  the  connexion 
of  the  wire  with  the  pile  was  broken,  and  the  current  was  no  longer  transmit- 
ted along  it,  the  filings  fell  off,  and  all  attraction  disappeared. 

By  a  process  inferred  from  the  theory  of  Ampere,  M.  Arago  succeeded  in 
imparting  permanent  magnetism  to  needles  and  bars  of  steel  by  means  of  the 
electric  current.  This  was  accomplished  by  making  a  spiral  of  wire,  through 
which  the  current  was  transmitted,  while  the  needle  or  bar  to  be  magnetized 
was  placed  within  its  coils.  The  position  of  the  poles  of  the  magnets  thus 
made  depended  on  the  direction  of  the  screw,  or  helix,  formed  by  the  conduct- 
ing wire.  If  the  wire  formed  a  right-handed  screw,  the  poles  were  placed  in 
one  direction  ;  and  if  it  made  a  left-handed  screw,  they  were  reversed.  When 
the  wire  was  made  to  form  a  succession  of  screws  alternately  right-handed  and 
left-handed,  the  bar  was  magnetized  with  a  corresponding  series  of  consequent 
points.  The  same  results  were  obtained  whether  the  electricity  transmitted 
through  the  wire  proceeded  from  a  Voltaic  apparatus  or  from  the  common  elec- 
trical machine.t 

j  At  the  same  time,  or  a  very  little  later,  and  before  the  information  of  Arago*s 
experiments  retched  England,  Davy  succeeded  also  in  imparting  magnetism 
to  needles  by  the  Voltaic  current,  and  by  common  electricity ;  and  also  showed 
the  effect  of  the  conducting  wire  on  iron  filings. | 


I 


{ 


*  AdimIm  de  Chimie  et  Pbynqoe,  Iojil  xv.,  50-170. 

t  Annalca  de  Chimie  et  Physiqae,  Unn.  xv.,  p.  93. 

I  LcUer  to  WoILmIoii,  12th  of  November,  1820,  Philofophieal  Tnniactiont,  1821. 
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M.  Ampere,  with  the  view  of  more  complefely  developinf  tke 
electric  currents  and  magnets  separately  and  on  each  other,  comziiWi 
methods  hy  which  wires,  formed  into  paralJelograins,  circles,  od 
metrical  figures,  could  have  a  current  transmitted  round  tbeiD,BiJI 
same  time  so  supported  or  suspended  as  to  be  capable  of  isfooHff i 
tion  or  direction  to  which  their  mutual  attraction^  or  the  aundioi 
them  and  magnets  phiced  near  them,  or  the  influence  of  the  mpmi 
earth  upon  them,  might  dispose  them.     These  contrivances  aflmnii 
instruments  by  which  many  important  experiments  were  made;  ^ 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Academy  on  the  30th  of  OaAul 
This  was  the  fact,  that  a  wire  forming  a  plane  geometrical  igui 
which  the  electric  current  is  transmitted  will,  if  free  to  move,  di^a 
that  its  plane  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  dipping  needle. 

On  the  same  day,  MM.  Biot  and  Savart  communicated  to  the  Ac 
results  of  experiments  made  with  the  view  to  determine  the  law  of  Aii 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  electric  currents.     The  results  of  these 
were  reduced  to  analytical  investigation  by  Laplace,  who  showed 
law  resulting  from  them  was,  that  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  etdii 
part  of  the  current  diminishes  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  square  of  tki 
of  the  object  on  which  it  acts  increases :  a  law  identical  with  thii 
other  modes  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion.     The  effect  of  hi 
quity  of  the  current  to  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acted  wu  ibii 
mined. 

On  the  4th  of  December  following,  M.  Ampdre  read  to  the  A( 
memoir  which  contains  the  reduction  of  the  phenomena  of  elect 
to  mathematical  analysis.  He  showed  that  all  the  various  pheDOOMBi 
ing  the  action  of  magnets  on  each  other,  of  electric  currents  on  mipA|{ 
of  magnets  on  electric  currents,  and,  in  fine,  of  electric  currents  on  ndi 
could  be  derived,  by  mathematical  calculation,  from  formuls  exprnfltj 
action  of  two  infinitely  small  elements  of  electric  currents,  acting  oneicki 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  their  middle  points.  The  disciBMi^^ 
subject  was  concluded  in  another  memoir,  read  to  the  Academy  on  tlie  i 
15th  of  January,  1621. 

This  year,  1821,  was  signalized  by  the  commencement  of  the  labon^i 
aday  in  electro-magnetism.  This  philosopher,  who  has  since  atUinK* 
well-merited  celebrity,  realized  a  suggestion  which  originated  with  Dr.^ 
laston.  A  magnet  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  a  wire  was  so  wf 
that,  while  the  electric  current  was  passing  through  it,  it  was  capaUe^ 
ving  round  the  axis  of  the  magnet  so  as  to  describe  a  conical  or  crlae 
surface.  While  the  current  was  maintained,  the  wire  took  spontaofoodf 
motion ;  and  when  the  direction  of  the  current  along  it  was  rerened,i 
▼ersed  its  motion,  and  turned  round  the  magnet  the.  contrary  way.  ReM 
these  renditions,  and  instead  of  fixing  the  magnet  and  leaving  the  win  fe 
fixed  the  wire,  and  so  adjusted  the  magnet  that  it  was  at  liberty  to  R 
round  the  wire  as  an  axis.  When  the  current  was  transmitted  thioaf 
wire,  the  magnet  spontaneously  revolved  round  it ;  and  when  the  direct 
the  current  through  the  wire  was  changed,  the  motion  of  the  magnet  « 
▼ersed. 

Faraday  attempted,  without  success,  to  cause  a  magnet  to  revolve  od  i 
axis  ;  but,  the  memoir  containing  the  account  of  his  experiments  beiK 
lished  in  France,  Ampdre  succeeded  in  producing  rapid  rotatory  moi 
magnets  on  their  own  axes,  and  showed  that  this  and  the  two  former  re 
Faraday's  experiments  followed  as  necessary  consequences  of  his  own 
matical  principles.     He  also  showed  that  the  same  efifects  could  be  pi 
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viih  helical  currenu,  thus  affording  a  further  corroboratioQ  of  his  theory  of 
magnetic  action. 

Immediately  aAer  the  publication  of  these  experiments  of  Faraday,  Davy 
ihoaght  that  the  effect  of  tne  magnet  on  the  current  might  be  obtained  in  a 
Bore  simple  state  by  transmitting  the  current  through  a  fluid  conductor,  and 
•xposing  the  conductor  to  the  action  of  a  strong  magnet.  With  this  view,  two 
copper  wires,  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  coated  with  sealing-wax, 
Hid  flattened  and  polished  at  the  ends,  were  cemented  into  two  holes  three 
iiches  apart  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  wires 
was  perpendicular  to  the  dish.  The  coating  of  sealing-wax  rendered  the  wires 
aoD-coDductors,  except  at  their  flattened  and  polished  ends,  which  were  not 
coated.  Mercury  was  poured  into  the  dbh  so  as  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  wires 
10  the  depth  of  the  tenth  or  tweliUi  of  an  inch.  The  parts  of  the  wires  pro- 
ceedini^  from  the  bottom  of  the  dish  were  now  put  in  connexion  with  a  power- 
fiil  Voltaic  batter}',  the  positive  current  flowing  into  the  mercury  at  one  wire, 
and  passing  from  it  at  the  other.  The  moment  the  current  commenced,  the 
nercury  over  each  wire  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  Its  sur- 
lice  was  raised  into  the  form  of  two  small  cones,  one  over  each  wire ;  waves 
lowed  off  in  all  direction  from  these  cones.  On  h«ilding  the  pole  of  a  power- 
ful bar  magnet  some  inches  above  one  of  the  cones,  its  vertex  was  lowered ; 
ind  according  as  the  magnet  descended  toward  the  mercury  the  subsidence  of 
the  cone  continued,  and  the  propagation  of  waves  around  it  ceased,  until  at 
length  the  surface  of  the  mercury  became  perfectly  level,  and  a  slow  revolving 
notion  of  the  mercury  round  the  pole  of  the  magnet  began  to  be  manifested. 
As  the  magnet  was  brought  still  closer  to  the  mercury,  this  gyration  of  the 
fluid  became  more  rapid,  and  the  centre  round  which  the  gyration  t(M)k  place 
(which  was  directly  over  the  end  of  the  wire)  became  depressed.  The  rapid- 
ity of  the  rotation  of  the  mercury,  and  the  depression  of  the  centre  of  the  vor- 
tex, continued  to  increase  as  the  magnet  wa.s  brought  niiurer  to  the  nnTcury, 
antil  no  more  mercury  remained  over  the  end  of  the  wire  than  was  barely  suf- 
ficient to  cover  it.  This  rotation  took  place  with  either  pole  of  the  inugnet, 
and  over  either  wire,  changing  its  direction  when  either  the  }mjIc  of  the  nhig- 
net  or  the  direction  of  the  current  was  changed.  It  is  evident  that  these  phe- 
nomena are  in  accordance  with,  and  referable  to,  the  same  general  law  as  those 
previously  discovered  by  Faraday.  The  same  eflects  were  observed  when 
fused  tin  was  substituted  for  mercury,  and  when  steel  wires  were  used  to  con- 
duct the  current.  The  current  was  also  conducted  to  the  dish  by  tubes  filled 
with  mercury,  with  like  results.* 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  matter  forming  the  conductor  along  which 
the  electric  current  passed  had  any  influence  on  the  electro-magnetic  phenom- 
ena which  at  this  time  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers,  Davy  placed 
two  pieces  of  charcoal  in  connexion  with  the  wires  of  a  powerful  Voltaic  bat- 
tery, and,  by  presenting  their  points  toward  each  other,  at  a  distance  vary- 
ing  from  one  to  four  inches,  according  to  the  density  of  the  air  in  which  the 
experiment  was  made,  he  obtained  a  column  of  electric  fluid  formed  by  the 
current  passing  through  the  space  between  the  charcoal  points.  This  current 
was  not  transmitted,  as  usual,  along  any  conductor,  but  merely  passed  throu^^h 
the  air  between  the  points ;  and  its  presence  was  rendered  manifest  by  the 
light  evolred.  When  a  powerful  magnet  was  presented  to  this  column,  with 
its  pole  at  a  very  acute  angle  to  it,  the  column  was  attracted  or  repelled  with  a 
rotatory  motion,  or  made  to  revolve  by  placing  the  poles  in  diflcrent  positions, 
in  the  same  manner  as  metallic  wire  conducting  the  current  would  have  been. 
The  electric  column  was  more  easily  affected  by  the  magnet,  and  its  motion 

•  rUL  TrUM^  1833;  alio  Davy's  works,  vol  vi^  p.  958. 
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was  more  rapid  when  it  passed  through  dense  than  through  rarefied  air ;  and, 
in  this  case,  the  conducting  medium,  or  chain  of  aeriform  particles,  was  much 
shorter.* 

While  these  investigations  were  proceeding  in  France  and  England,  the  dis- 
coveries to  which  they  led  conducted  a  German  philosopher  lo  the  inventiOQ 
of  an  instrument  of  physical  inquiry  of  surpassing  beauty  and  utility,  and 
equalled  in  importance  by  none  wmch  had  appoued  since  the  balance  of 
torsion. 

The  multiplier^  or,  as  it  has  been  called  in  England,  the  galvanometer^  in- 
vented by  Schweiger,  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  presence  of  an  electrie  ! 
current  is  detected,  and  its  intensity  measured.     It  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that 
a  wire  through  which  a  current  passes  will  have  a  tendency  to  turn  a  magnetic 
needle  at  right  angles  to  it.     By  this  beautiful  instrument  the  most  feeble  car- 
rents  may  be  made  manifest,  and  their  intensities  compared.     It  is  varioas  in 
its  construction,  according  to  the  nature  and  power  of  the  electric  cnrrents  in- 
tended to  be  observed,  but  generally  consists  of  a  rectangular  frame  of  wood, 
round  two  parallel  sides  of  which  a  copper  wire,  lapped  with  silk,  is  rolled,  so 
that  the  coils  of  wire  shall  be  close  beside  each  other,  and  parallel  in  their  gen- 
eral direction  to  the  other  two  sides  of  the  frame.    Within  the  frame,  and  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  formed  by  the  coils  of  wire,  is  suspended  a  magnetie 
needle.     If  the  frame  be  so  placed  that  the  needle,  when  at  rest,  shall  be  par* 
allel  to  the  coils  of  wire,  these  coils  will  be  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
Matters  being  thus  disposed,  let  the  extremities  of  the  wire  be  put  in  connex- 
ion with  the  poles  of  a  Voltaic  pile.     The  current  passing  through  the  wirs 
will  act  upon  the  needle,  and  each  coil  of  the  wire  will  affect  it  as  a  separate 
current,  so  that  the  total  effect  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  coils.     If 
the  current  in  the  lower  coils  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  upper,  it 
would  have  a  contrary  effect  on  the  needle ;  but,  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
wire  is  carried  round  the  frame,  the  systems  of  inferior  currents  are  contrary 
in  their  direction  to  the  superior  currents,  and  they  have,  consequently,  the  ] 
same  effect  on  the  needle.     If  the  effect  of  the  current  thus  multiplied  be  sufli-  j 
cient,  the  effects  of  the  earth's  magnetism  will  be  overcome,  and  the  needle  i 
will  be  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  wires,  and,  consequently,  will  take  the  \ 
direction  of  magnetic  east  and  west ;  but  if  the  force  of  the  current  be  insufB-  • 
cient  for  this,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  at  some  definite  angle  with  the  mag-  ' 
netic  meridian,  the  magnitude  of  which  angle  will  supply  the  means  of  estima-  > 
ting  the  force  of  the  current. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sensibility  of  this  instrument  will  be  augmented  in  pro- 
portion as  the  magnetism  of  the  needle  is  enfeebled,  and  the  number  of  coils  of  \ 
wire  augmented. 

The  direction  of  the  current  is  indicated  by  the  direction  in  which  the  de- 
flection of  the  needle  takes  place.    If  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  be  deflected  > 
toward  the  east  when  the  current  passes  in  one  direction  through  the  wire  of  \ 
the  multiplier,  it  will  be  equally  deflected  toward  the  west  when  the  same  cor-  > 
rent  is  reversed. 

When  Ampere  had  demonstrated  the  reciprocal  action  of  electric  currents 
on  each  other,  and  on  magnets,  he  showed  that  the  terrestrial  globe  exerted  sn  \ 
influence  on  magnets  freely  suspended,  and  on  electric  currents  transmitted 
through  wires  so  supported  as  to  be  capable  of  obeying  any  forces  exerted  upon 
them,  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  influence  which  a  sphere  would  exert 
round  which  a  wire  coiled  so  that  its  coils  shall  nearly  coincide  with  tho  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  through  which  wire  an  electric  current  is  transmitted,  running 
continually  from  east  to  west,  or  contrary  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth ; 

*  Pha.  Tcmns.,  18S1 ;  Davy's  worki,  vol  ri.,  p.  S39. 
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or,  since  the  wire  io  such  case  is  merely  necessary  to  conduct  the  electricity, 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  only  require  the  admission  that  a 
series  of  electnc  currents  continually  circulate  round  the  globe,  according  to 
lines  which  intersect  the  magnetic  meridians  perpendicularly. 

To  present  an  experimental  verification  of  this  theory,  M.  Ampere  construct- 
ed a  plane  geometrical  figure — a  circle,  for  example — of  wire,  and  suspended  it 
ia  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  current  circulated  upon  it,  the  figure  was  ca- 
pable of  moving  on  a  vertical  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  It  was  ob- 
lerved  to  throw  its  plane  into  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. When  the  current  was  reversed,  it  turned  round  through  one  hundred 
lod  eighty  degrees,  and  reversed  its  plane.  When  a  helix  was  suspended  on 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  current  was  transmitted  through  the  wire,  it  exhib- 
ited all  the  propenies  of  a  magnet ;  when  suspended  on  a  vertical  axis,  it  as- 
nuned  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  and  when  suspended  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  threw  itself  parallel  to 
the  dipping  needle. 

The  hypothesis  of  Dav}',  that  the  nucleus  of  the  globe  consisted  of  the  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  that  its  surface  was  oxydated,  sup- 
plied Ampere  with  strong  grounds  of  probability  in  support  of  these  theoretical 
ideas  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  metallic  nucleus  and  the  surrounding  shell  of  oxydafed  matter, 
there  were  constant  chemical  actions  in  progress,  which  might  produce  a  se- 
ries of  electric  currents  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
that  these  currents,  acting  through  the  shell  of  oxides,  would  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

In  the  same  year,  M.  de  la  Kive,  of  Geneva,  published  a  memoir,  in  which 
he  showed  that  when  a  current  is  transmitted  through  a  closed  circuit  of  a  rec- 
ttngular  form,  for  example,  it  affected  only  the  sides  which  have  a  vertical  po- 
sition. He  established,  as  a  general  law,  that  a  vertical  current,  capable  of 
revolving  round  a  fixed  vertical  line  as  an  axis,  will  place  itself  so  that  the 
plane  passing  through  its  own  direction,  and  the  axis  round  which  it  revolves, 
shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  side  on  which  the  cur- 
rent descends  being  on  the  east  of  the  axis,  and  the  side  on  which  it  ascends 
being  on  the  west. 

lie  also  showed  that  a  horizontal  current,  tliough  not  susceptible  of  being 
influenced  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  is  not  therefore  free  from  all  action  ; 
on  tlie  contrary,  he  proved  that  when  it  is  free  to  move  parallel  to  itself,  it  will 
move  in  this  manner  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  according  to  its  own  di- 
rection :  and  that  this  motion  will  e<iually  ensue  in  all  positions  in  which  it 
may  be  placed,  whether  it  be  directed  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  or  in  any 
iaiermeiiiate  azimuth. 

These  laws,  proved  experimentally  by  M.  de  la  Rive,  were  immediately 
shown  by  M.  Ampere  to  be  direct  conse(|uences  of  his  theoretical  principles. 

In  the  year  1827,  M.  Savary  directed  his  labors  to  follow  out  the  researches 
on  the  power  of  the  Voltaic  current  to  impart  magnetism  to  iron,  which  had 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Davy  and  Arago.  M.  Savary  dis- 
charged a  Leyden  jar  through  a  metallic  wire,  needles  placed  near  which  were 
Auind  to  lie  magnetized,  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetism  imparted  to  them 
was  observed  to  vary  with  their  distance  from  the  wire.  Being  placed  at  va- 
rious distances  from  it,  the  magnetizing  power  of  the  current  was  not  found 
either  continually  augmented,  or  continually  decreased  ;  but,  as  the  needle  re- 
ceded, it  first  increased,  and  then  diminished,  attaining  a  maximum  at  a  certain 
position.  He  also  showed  that  as  the  distance  varied,  not  only  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  force  passed  thus  successively  through  maxima  and  minima. 
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but  the  polarity  was  reversed,  taking  alternately  one  direction  or  the  other. 
These  allernalions  of  intensity  and  polarity  appeared  to  be  determined  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  weight,  diameter,  and  conducting  power  of  the  wire,  and 
the  strength  of  the  electric  discharge. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  unexpected  circumstances  attending  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Savary,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  showed  that  the  magnetizing 
influence  of  the  current  was  modified  by  transmitting  it  through  other  metals. 
When  the  needle  to  be  magnetized  was  enveloped  in  metallic  leaf,  the  magnet- 
ism it  received  was  augmented.  By  gradually  increasing  the  thickness  of 
its  metallic  coating,  the  force  of  the  magnetism  it  received  increased  by  de- 
grees till  it  attained  a  maximum,  aAer  which  it  'diminished ;  and,  by  further 
augmenting  the  thickness  of  its  coating,  it  was  diminished  so  as  to  be  equal  to 
the  magnetism  it  would  receive  without  any  coating.  Copper,  tin,  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury,  used  as  coating,  were  found  to  possess  this  property  in  different 
degrees.  The  force  of  the  electric  charge  transmitted  through  the  wire  was 
found  to  have  a  singular  influence  on  the  phenomenon ;  for,  according  as  this 
force  was  increased  or  diminished,  different  thicknesses  of  the  same  coating 
were  necessary  to  produce  equal  effects.  These  considerationa  also  affected 
the  direction  of  the  polarity. 

These  facts  appeared  to  M.  Savary  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with  any  hy- 
pothesis which  requires  the  admission  or  the  translation  of  electric  matter  by 
the  current ;  and  he  considered  that  they  indicated  rather  that  the  current  pro- 
ceeds from  a  system  of  undulations  propagated  along  the  wire,  and  transmitted 
by  it  laterally  to  adjacent  media. 

THERMO-ELECTRICITy. 

The  fact  that  a  derangement  of  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  was  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  eledtric  effects  was  observed  by  Volta,  and  subsequently 
by  Dessaignes.  Voha  found  that  a  plate  of  silver,  one  end  of  which  was  more 
heated  than  the  other,  produced  Galvanic  effects  ;  and  Dessaignes  observed 
that  convulsions  were  produced  in  the  frog,  when  the  muscles  and  nerves  were 
connected  by  a  silver  spoon  in  which  lighted  charcoal  was  placed.  These 
isolated  observations,  however,  led  to  no  conclusions  affecting  the  progress  of 
discovery. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Oersted  became  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  engaged  in  a  series  of  researches  on  the 
Voltaic  effects  produced  by  derangement  of  temperature  ;  and  commimicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  during  the  years  1821  and  1822,  the 
resuhs  of  his  experiments,  which  were  published  in  the  "  Transactions'*  of  that 
body,  and  form  the  basis  of  whatever  has  since  been  collected  under  the  title 
of  thermO'tUctricity. 

A  rod  of  copper  being  bent  into  a  semicircle,  a  bar  of  antimony  was  soldered 
to  it,  so  that  the  two  metals  had  the  form  of  a  stirrup.  The  temperature  of  one 
of  the  points  of  junction  of  the  metals  was  raised,  while  that  of  the  other  waa 
unchanged.  An  electric  current  was  immediately  excited,  passing  from  the 
copper  at  the  heated  point  through  the  antimony.  The  intensity  of  the  current 
was  augmented  by  augmenting  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  points 
of  connexion  of  the  metals,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  was  reversed 
when  the  source  of  heat  was  removed  from  one  point  of  junction  to  the  oth- 
er. The  current  was  rendered  manifest  by  its  power  to  deflect  a  magnetic 
needle. 

Seebeck  observed  similar  effects  by  combining  various  other  metals  in  pairs ; 
and  found  that  the  relative  electric  state  of  the  metals  did  not  correspond  with 
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il  tmgned  to  then  ia  YottA^'atheoij  of  oonttet.  H«  also  obterred  thai  cor- 
m  ware  prodoeod  bjr  ipoqnlity  of  tempantare  in  ban  of  a  aiogle  metal, 
hn  tiMj  navo  a  etyataUmo  nwcmio ;  aiid  annealed  that  the  changes  of 
Bfaiatuie  of  tlie  netdUe  mieleas  supposed  b^  Davy  to  be  within  the  ester- 
i  craat  of  ibe  eaith*  ought  produce  those  enirents  circulating  ronnd  the 
lAe  10  Ao  mflnenee  of  which  Aihpto  aacribed  the  nagnetisai  ^  the  globe. 
'Inlhs  yoar  IfiSd,  theee  inqoiries  #ere  proeecnted  by  ttes  chevalier  Yelin* 
il HM.  l^ioh  and  Cbmming*  The  tfrst  investigated  the  inflnence  of  the 
iHS  and  fbras  of  hooMgeneona  nurtala  on  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the 
bebio  eoifeat.  The  two  lailer  philosophere  produced  the  revolution  of  ther* 
■  iiiutiic  eoneais  loond  magnets.  Soon  afterward,  MM.  Oersted  and  Foo- 
m  ssannBttcnted  lo  the  Acaidenjr  of  Sciences  a  aeries  of  experiments  on 
BSMs  obmfaied  by  thermo^ectric  piles,  made  by  combining  oara  of  anti- 
say  and  bismuth  in  a  series.  The  a^rnate  pointa  of  junction  were  heated, 
il  the  cunenl  waa  manifested  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle.  Thia 
ilsctioo,  tfaoogh  considerable,  was  not  observed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
s  aofflber  of  thermo-electric  elements  constituting  the  pile.  They  attempted, 
ibmt  aoecees,  to  effect  chemical  decompositions  by  the  current  thus  ob« 
issd.  This  haf,  however,  been  since  effected  by  Becqg^rel,  by  exposing  to 
•  sction  of  the  thermo-electric  current  solutions  easily  decompossble.  M. 
Mot,  of  Turin  haa  also  succeeded  in  decomposing  water^  and  various  ao- 
tiotta,  by  the  thermo-electric  current  obtained  from  a  pile  formed  of  a  series 
wires  of  platinum  aod  iron. 
The  result  of  these  and  subsequent  investigations  of  Seebeck,  Becqu^rel,  \ 
d  others,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  following  series  of  metals  pos- 
ising  thermo-electric  excitability,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  : — 

\ 


1.  Bismnth. 

6.  Tin. 

9.  Zinc. 

2.  Plattamn. 

6.  Gold. 

10.  Iron. 

3«  Meicuij. 

7.  SUver. 

11.  Antimony. 

4.  Lewt 

8.  Copper. 

If  a  thermo-electric  couple  be  formed  by  any  two  metals  in  this  series,  the 
litive  electricity  at  the  heated  point  will  pass  from  that  metal  which  holds 
\  higher  to  that  which  holds  the  lower  place  in  the  series  ;  consequently, 
:h  of  the  metals  in  the  series  is  thermo-electrically  positive  to  all  above  it, 
1  negative  to  all  below  it.  ' 

The  intensity  of  many  thermo-electric  currents  increases  in  proportion  to 
I  temperature  up  to  40^  R.,  but  not  afler  ;  and  at  a  certain  point  it  falls.  It 
pears,  too,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Becquerel,  that  each  metal  has  for 
slf  a  proper  thermo-electric  poioer,  which  is  the  same  for  any  circuit.  He 
la  expresses  it : — 

Matals.  Thermo-electric  power. 

P.  Iron 5 

P.  Silver 4'07 

P.  Gold 4-052 

P.  Zinc 4-0a6 

P.  Copper 4 

p.  Tin 3-89 

P.  Plstianm 368 


M.  Nobili  obtsined  thermo-electric  currents  by  the  contact  of  a  hot  and  a 
Id  cylinder  of  porcelain,  on  each  of  which  was  moist  cotton.  M.  Bec(|uerel 
Dsiden  that  the  water,  at  two  temperatures,  is  here  the  exciting  cause.  The 
Ilk  of  the  chief  metals,  in  the  thennometric  series,  beginning  with  the  podi- 
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tive,  18,  according  to  Cumming — bismulh,  mereuiy,  platinam,  tin,  le: 
copper,  silver,  zinc,  iron,  antimony.  When  heat  is  applied  to  the  jw 
any  pair  of  these,  the  current  pastes  from  that  higher  id  the  list  to  th; 
Thermo-electric  batteries  have  been  made  by  a  combination  of  pairs  i 
Baron  Fourier  made  a  hexagon  of  three  pairs  of  bismuth  and  aDtiin 
heating  with  a  lamp  or  cooling  with  ice  tkr§€  janctions,  he  obtained  i 
effects  ;  by  heating  and  cooling  the  alternate  juocoions  at  the  same  ui 
creased  the  effect.  From  experiments  by  Oersted,  **  it  appears  tbattlu 
electric  current  produces  a  prodigious  quantity  of  electricity,  but  in  i 
very  feeble  intensity,  while  the  Voltaic  current  has  a  very  great  inten 
that  short  elements  are  most  advantageous.  M.  Pouillet  found  that  if 
tro-motive  power  of  a  constant  Voltaic  pair  were  95,  that  of  a  thenn 
bismuth  and  antimony  would  be  1.  Mr.  Wheatstone,  by  his  admixab 
cation  of  Ohm's  law,  found  the  proportion  1  :  94*6. 
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Adrtntages  of  mcrearial  Thermometer. — Method  of  coDiCractinff  one. — To  parify  the  Mcrenry. — 
/    Farmation  of  the  Tabe.— To  till  tlie  Tabe.— Determination  of  the  freezing  and  boiling  Poiutfi«— 
llodcf  of  Gradoation. — Alcohol  Thcmiometeni. — Difficulty  of  fixing  the  boiling  Point — (Ji»cful- 
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THE    THERMOMETER. 


,like  all  other  ph^ical  ajents,  can  only  be  measured  by  te  eflbete,  and 
'ects  are  very  Tanoua.  The  dilatationa  and  coDtractiona  which  bodiea 
by  change  of  temperature,  so  long  as  these  bodiea  anffer  no  change  in 
ysical  state  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  gaa,  or  vie€  versd^  form 
and  most  convenient  means  of  measuring  the  degrees  of  temperature. 
)perty  has,  therefore,  been  taken  as  a  principle  for  the  conatruction  of 
^nts  for  measuring  heat,  which  have  been  called  th^rmomeiers  and  py- 
;  the  former  being  applied  to  the  measure  of  more  moderate  tempera- 
hile  the  latter  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  determine  the  more  fierce 
of  heat. 

«  in  every  state  being  affected  with  a  change  of  dimension  by  every 
of  temperature,  all  are  adapted,  more  or  less,  to  form  measures  of  tem- 
Solids  and  gases,  being  more  uniform  than  liquids  in  their  ezpan- 
nd  having  a  wider  range  of  temperature  without  attaining  the  limita  at 
hey  change  their  phyaical  states,  would  appear  at  first  view  to  be  the 
ted  for  this  purpose.  There  are  other  conaiderationa,  however,  to  be 
I  to,  which  ahow  that,  on  the  other  hand,  liquida  are  beat  adapted  for 
letric  indication.  The  changea  of  dimension  which  a  solid  undergoea 
^e  of  temperature  are,  as  has  been  seen,  extremely  small,  and  not  eaaily 
1.  To  appreciate  them,  it  is  necessary  that  their  effecta  ahould  be  in- 
by  wheels  or  levers,  or  other  mechanical  means ;  and  auch  apparatus 
111  to  introduce  error  into  the  result,  in  proportion  to  their  complexity. 
in  the  aeriform  atate  command,  it  is  true,  an  unlimited  range  of  temper- 
ithout  changing  their  form ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  high  auacepibil* 
latation  and  contraction  renders  them  extremely  inconvenient  in  meaa- 
ly  considerable  variations  of  temperature.  The  changea  of  dimenaion 
a,  while  they  are  greater  and  more  easily  observed  than  those  of  solids, 
"efore  require  no  mechanical  contrivance  for  magnifying  them,  are,  on 
r  hand,  less  than  those  of  gaaea,  and  preaent  a  meana  exempt  from  the 
aiencea  of  either  of  the  other  methoda. 
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132  THE  THEBMOMSTER. 

The  range  of  a  liquid  thermometer  must  not  only  be  confined  between  its  boil- 
ing and  freezing  points,  but  within  still  more  narrow  limits ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  expansion  of  liquids,  as  they  approach  those  temperatures  at 
which  they  pass  into  the  solid  or  gaseous  state,  are  subject  to  irregularities, 
which  render  them  an  uncertain  measure  of  temperature.  In  the  choice  of  a 
liquid  for  a  thermometer  we  must  necessarily  be  directed  in  some  degree  by  the 
purpose  to  which  the  instnunent  is  applied.  An  instrument  intended  to  meas- 
ure very  low  temperatures  may  be  constructed  with  a  liquid  which  itself  bdla 
at  a  low  temperature ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  liquid  would  be  inap- 
plicable in  a  thermometer  designed  for  measuring  higher  degrees  of  heat 
Thermometers  intended  only  to  measure  high  temperatures  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  constructed  of  a  liquid,  like  certain  oils,  which  solidifies  at  a  consid- 
erable temperature.  For  aU  ordinary  purposes,  however,  that  liquid  will  be 
the  best  adapted  for  thermometers  in  which,  while  the  ^ezing  and  boiling 
points  are  separated  by  a  great  interval,  that  interval  shall  comprise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  most  ordinary  objects  of  domestic  or  scientific  inquiry. 

Among-  liquids,  there  is  one  which  eminently  fulfils  these  conditions,  and 
which,  by  reason  of  its  various  physical  and  chemical  qualities,  is  otherwise  | 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  thermometer.  This  liquid  is  mercury,  or 
quicksilver.  Mercury  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any  other  liquid,  ex- 
cept certain  oils ;  and,  on  the -other  hand,  it  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
all  other  liquids,  except  some  of  the  more  volatile,  such  as  alcohol,  or  ether. 
Thus  a  mercurial  thermometer  will  have  a  wider  range  than  any  other  liquid 
thermometer.  It  also  is  attended  with  this  convenience,  that  Uie  extent  of 
.  temperature  included  between  melting  ice  and  boiling  water  stands  at  a  con- , 

siderable  distance  from  the  limits  of  its  range.  Thus  it  happens  that  nearly  all 
I  the  temperatures  which  are  necessary  to  be  observed,  whether  for  domestic 
purposes  or  scientific  inquiry,  fall  within  the  ran^e  of  a  mercurial  thermometer. 
It  is  attended  with  the  further  advantage  of  a  higher  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  heat,  and  its  indications  are  therefore  more  immediate  than  those  of  other 
liquids.  Its  expansibility  within  the  extent  of  temperature  of  the  phenomena 
most  commonly  observed  are  perfectly  regular,  and  proportional  to  those  of  sol- 
ids and  gases  at  the  same  temperatures.  These  properties  have  brought  me^ 
curial  thermometers  into  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

To  render  the  thermometer  practically  useful,  it  is  necessary  that  its  indica- 
tions should  be  steady  and  uniform,  and  capable  of  being  compared  one  with 
another  at  different  times  and  places.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  chiefly  neces- 
sary that  the  mercury  which  is  used  in  different  thermometers  should  be  per- 
fectly the  same.  To  insure  this  identity,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mercury  used 
should  be  pure  and  free  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  matter.  Mercury,  how- 
ever, under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  never  found  in  this  state.  In  the  mine 
it  is  commonly  mixed  with  other  substances,  which  by  chemical  combinatioQ 
render  it  solid,  and  from  which  it  must  be  disengaged  by  the  process  of  metal- 
lurgy. Even  when  it  is  found  in  the  liquid  state,  it  is  commonly  mixed  with 
silver,  lead,  or  tin — metals  with  which  it  combines  with  great  facility.  In  order 
to  have  it  perfectly  pure,  it  is  necessary  first  to  disengage  it  from  the  grosser 
substances  with  which  it  may  be  mixed.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by 
straining  it  through  a  piece  of  chamois  leather ;  the  subtle  parts  of  the  mercury 
will  pass  freely  through  the  pores  by  merely  squeezing  the  leather  between  the 
finsers,  and  the  solid  impurities  with  which  it  is  mixed  will  be  thus  intercepted 
and  separated. 

It  u  still  necessary,  however,  to  disengage  from  the  mercury  other  liquids 
which  may  be  combined  with  it.  This  is  easily  accomplished.  Let  a  boiler 
be  provided,  terminated  in  a  tube  at  the  top,  which  tube  is  conducted  into  a  re* 
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)  ceiver,  placed  beyond  the  inflaence  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  recon- 
\  Terting  the  vapor  of  mercury  into  liquid.  Let  the  impure  mercury  be  placed  in 
*  this  close  boiler  on  a  fire.  The  fact  that  mercury  boils  at  a  lower  temperature 
,  than  any  other  metal,  will  cause  it  to  be  converted  into  vapor,  while  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  mixed  continue  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state.  The  mer- 
cury will  thus  pass  over  in  vapor  through  the  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  boiler 
into  the  cooler,  where  it  will  be  restored  to  the  liquid  state,  and  will  be  col- 
lecfed  free  of  admixture  with  other  metals.  This  process,  which  is  called  dis- 
tUiation^  will  be  more  foUy  described  hereafter.  If  the  mercury  happen  to  hold 
in  combination  any  liquid  which  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  mercury 
ilaelf,  such  a  liquid  may  be  dismissed  by  raising  the  mercury  in  the  boiler  to  a 
temperature  below  its  own  boiling  point.  The  liquids  combined  with  it  will 
then  pass  over  in  vapor,  and  will  be  collected  in  the  cooler  separate  from  the 
mercury. 

Having  now  obtained  pure  mercury,  unalloyed  by  admixture  with  any  other 
subaunce,  the  next  object  is  to  contrive  a  means  of  rendering  its  dilatations  and 
contractions  observable.  For  this  purpose,  let  a  glass  tube,  of  very  small  bore, 
be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  process  of  glass-blowing ;  let  a  spherical  bulb  be 


blown  at  one  end  of  it,  of  a  magnitude  very  considerable  compared  with  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  As  the  tube  must  be  of  that  extremely  small  bore  which  is 
called  capillary,  the  bulb,  though  not  of  great  magnitude,  may  still  bear  a  very 
considerable  proportion  to  it.  When  the  bidb  is  filled,  a  very  slight  change  in 
'  the  volume  of  the  mercury  will  cause  a  considerable  rise  or  fall  in  the  tube  ; 
because  the  bulb  not  considerably  altering  its  dimensions,  an  increase  of  vol- 
ume  in  the  mercury  must  necessarily  find  room  by  forcing  the  column  upward 
in  the  tube  ;  and  a  diminution  of  volume,  for  a  like  reason,  will  cause  the  col- 
umn ill  the  tube  to  fall.  If  a  portion  of  the  bore  of  a  tube,  measuring  tlie  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  contain  the  1000th  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mercury 
id  the  apparatus,  then  an  expansion,  amounting  to  one  part  in  1000,  will  cause 
thti  C4»luinn  of  mercury  to  rise  in  the  tube  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  a  space  which 
is  eii^ily  observable ;  and  if  the  bore  of  the  tube  be  everywhere  uniform, 
every  eighth  of  an  inch  which  the  column  of  mercury  rises  or  falls  will 
correspond  to  an  equal  increase  in  the  volume  of  mercury.  The  tube 
and  bulb,  thus  constructed,  are  attached  to  a  divided  scale,  by  which  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  may  be  accurately  measured  and 
observed. 

If  the  scale  by  which  the  variations  of  a  mercurial  column  are  measured  be 
divided  into  equal  parts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  should  be  uni- 
A)rm,  for  otherwise  equal  divisions  of  the  scale  would  not  correspond  to  equal 
dilatations  or  contractions  of  the  mercury.  If  one  part  of  the  bore  were  larger 
than  another,  a  division  at  that  pan  would  correspond  to  a  greater  change  in 
the  volume  of  the  mercury  than  a  division  at  another  part  where  the  bore  is 
narrower.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  that  the  divisions  on  the  scale 
should  be  equal,  it  is  obviously  essential  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  should  be 
either  accurately  or  very  nearly  uniform.  There  is  a  very  simple  and  efl^ectual 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bore  of  a  tube  fulfil  this  condition.  Before 
the  bulb  is  blown  on  the  tube,  let  a  drop  of  mercury  be  introduced  into  its  bore 
so  small  as  to  occupy  a  space  in  the  bore  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
or  even  less.  Let  this  mercury  be  gradually  moved  through  the  tube  from  end 
to  end,  causing  it  to  rest  at  difierent  points  by  holding  the  tube  horizontally, 
and  let  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the  tube  at  difierent  places  be  measured 
by  some  accurate  measure.  If  the  mercury  occupies  the  same  length  of  the 
tube  in  every  part  of  its  bore,  it  is  evident  that  the  bore  will  be  everywhere 
cniform  ;  but  i  it  occupies  a  less  extent  of  the  bore  in  one  place  than  in  an- 
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oUier,  then  that  part  where  it  occupies  a  less  extent  must  be  greater  in  diam 
etor  than  other  parts,  and  the  bore  is  consequently  not  uniform. 

For  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  and  even  for  most  scientific  obsenrations, 
thermometer  tubes  can  be  easily  obtained  of  sufficiently  uniform  bore ;  but  it 
scientific  experiments,  where  the  utmost  possible  accuracy  is  sought,  it  has 
been  thought  better  not  to  depend  on  the  uniformity  of  the  bore,  but  to  gradnata 
the  scale  independently  of  this  condition.  Such  a  graduation  may  be  effected 
by  causing  a  drop  of  mercury  to  move  from  end  to  end  of  the  tube,  and  en- 
graving on  the  glass  with  a  diamond  a  number  of  divisions  regulated  by  the 
space  which  the  drop  of  mercury  occupied  in  (iiff^srent  parts  of  the  bore.  These 
divisions,  whether  equal  or  unequal,  would  evidently  contain  the  same  quantity 
of  mercury,  and  correspond  to  equal  dilatations  or  contractions  of  the  fluid.* 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  tube  has  been  obtained  of  uniform  bore,  and  a 
bulb  blown  upon  its  extremity,  and  that  we  are  furnished  with  pure  mercury. 
The  next  object  is  to  fill  the  tube  with  the  mercury.     If  the  tube  had  not  been 
capillary,  but  had  a  bore  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  mercury  could  have 
been  easily  introduced  by  pouring  it  through  the  tube  into  the  bidb ;  but  the  \ 
bores  of  tubes  commonly  used  for  thermometers  are  much  too  small  to  admit 
of  this  process.     A  method  of  filling  the  tube  is  practised  which  depends  part^ 
ly  on  the  high  expansibility  of  atmospheric  air,  and  partly  on  the  atmospheric 
pressure.    The  bulb  of  the  tube  is  held  for  some  time  over  the  flame  of  a  spiriu 
lamp,  so  that  the  air  contained  in  it  becomes  intensely  heated.    This  air,  there- 
fore, expands,  and  becomes  highly  rarefied,  so  that  the  quantity  or  weight  of 
air  contained  in  the  bulb  and  tube  at  length  bears  a  very  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion to  that  which  was  contained  in  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.    At  the  same  time,  another  purpose  is  answered  by  this  process.    A 
thin  film  of  moisture,  attracted  from  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  process  of  blow- 
ing the  bulb,  is  liable  to  attach  itself  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  bulb  and  bore ; 
and  if  this  film  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tube,  it  would  disturb  the  indi- 
cations of  the  instrument,  by  becoming  mixed  with  the  mercury,  and  expanding 
with  it  in  different  degrees,  so  that  the  apparent  expansion  would  be  partly  de- 
pendant on  the  expansion  of  the  mercury,  and  partly  on  the  expansion  of  the 
vapor  arising  from  this  film  of  moisture.    By  the  process  of  heating  the  bulb,  and 
rarefying  the  air  contained  in  the  tube,  this  film  of  moisture  is  effectually  evapo- 
rated and  expelled,  and  nothing  remains  in  the  tube  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  highly-rarefied  air.     In  this  state  the  tube  is  inverted,  placing  the  bulb  up- 
ward, and  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  plunged  in  a  vessel  containing  pure  mer- 
cury.   The  heat  by  which  the  air  contained  in  the  bulb  was  rarefied  being  now 
removed,  the  air  begins  to  resume  its  former  temperature,  and  all  communica- 
tion with  the  atmosphere  being  thus  cut  off  by  the  open  end  of  the  tube  being 
immersed  in  the  mercury,  no  supply  of  air  is  admitted  to  fill  the  space  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  tube.     Meanwhile,  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  'the  cistern,  and  presses 
it  up  in  the  tube  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  cause  by  which  mer- 
cury is  sustained  in  the  barometer.     In  this  manner  the  mercury  will  be  found 
to  rise  in  the  thermometer  tube,  and  ultimately  to  pass  into  the  bulb,  the  greater  ( 
part  of  which  will  be  filled.     The  small  quantity  of  rarefied  air,  now  contracted  \ 
into  very  limited  dimensions,  will  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb.     Let  the 
tube  be  now  once  more  inverted,  placing  the  open  end  upward,  and  let  the  bulb 
containing  the  mercury  be  again  held  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp.     After  some  < 
time,  the  bubble  of  air  which  remains  intermixed  with  the  mercury  will  be  forced  J 
out  of  the  tube  by  the  expansion  caused  by  the  heat.     The  bulb  must  still  be 
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over  the  Ismp  till  the  mercury  boils.  The  vapor  of  the  mercary  then  rising 
1  its  surface  will  fill  the  unoccopied  part  of  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  will  alto- 
er  expel  the  atmospheric  air  from  them,  so  that  the  whole  bulb  and  tube 
be  filled  with  the  mercury  and  ito  vapor.  The  instrument  must  now  be 
i  more  inverted  into  the  cistern  of  mercury,  and  immediately  the  mercurial 
>r  in  the  tube  and  bulb  will  be  restored  to  the  liquid  form  by  being  removed 
I  the  lamp  which  sustained  it  in  the  state  of  vapor.  The  atmospheric  pres- 
>  will  force  mercury  into  the  tube  and  bulb  until  both  are  perfectly  filled, 
r  apparatus,  therefore,  is  now  filled  with  pure  mercury,  free  from  intermix- 
wiih  any  kind  of  foreign  matter,  whether  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
1. 

ince  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  made  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
mm  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  it  follows  that,  when  adapted  for  use,  the  in- 
ment  must  be  only  partially  filled  with  mercury.  It  is  evident  that  at  the 
est  temperature  which  the  instrument  is  intended  to  measure,  the  surface 
tie  mercury  ought  to  be  above  the  point  where  the  tube  rises  from  the  bulb ; 
iny  contraction  of  the  mercury  which  would  cause  the  whole  of  that  fluid 
nter  into  the  bulb  could  not  be  estimated.  The  whole  quantity  of  mercury 
tie  instrument  ought,  therefore,  to  exceed  the  contents  of  the^bulb  when  the 
cnry  is  at  the  lowest  temperature  to  which  the  instrument  is  intended  to  be 
Dsed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  expansion 
he  mercury  causing  the  column  in  the  tube  to  ascend,  it  is  necessary  that 
length  of  the  tube  should  be  such  that  the  highest  temperature  to  which  it 
itended  to  expose  the  instrument  should  be  such,  that  the  tube  may  afiford 
icient  room  for  the  increase  of  the  column  produced  by  the  corresponding 
msion.  From  these  observations  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  quantity  of 
cury  to  be  left  in  the  thermometer  must  depend  on  the  relative  magnitudes 
)e  bulb  and  tube,  and  on  the  extremes  of  temperature  which  the  instrument 
Itended  to. measure.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  range  of  the  instrument  shall 
onfined  to  a  few  degrees  below  and  above  the  temperatures  of  melting  ice 
boiling  water.  If  too  much  mercury  be  left  in  the  tube,  on  phui<jfing  the 
ruraent  in  boiling  water,  the  mercury  would  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and 
Its  expansion  overflow  if  it  were  open,  or  burst  it  if  closed.  If,  on  the 
>r  hand,  too  little  mercury  were  left  in  the  instrument,  on  plunging  it  in 
ting  ice  a  contraction  of  the  mercury  by  the  cold  would  cause  it  to  fall  into 
bulb,  and  no  indication  could  be  obtained  of  that  part  of  the  contraction  of 
mercury  which  took  place  in  the  bulb.  The  law  by  which  the  dilatation 
nercury  is  regulated,  will  determine  the  length  which  it  is  necessary  the 
i  of  the  thermometer  should  have,  provided  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the 
:ents  of  the  bulb  are  known.  We  shall,  however,  for  the  present,  suppose 
the  proper  quantity  of  mercury  has  been  introduced  into  the  apparatus,  so 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  shall  not  cause  either  of  the  eflects  to  which 
have  just  referred. 

;  is  now  necessary  to  close  the  tube  at  the  top  by  melting  the  glass  with  the 
rpipe :  but  in  performing  this  operation,  care  must  be  had  to  exclude  all  the 
nrhich  may  remain  in  the  tube  above  the  column  of  mercury.  It  is  found 
if  this  air  were  suflered  to  remain  above  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the 
mometer,  any  accidental  agitation  of  the  instrument  is  liable  to  cause  the 
)les  of  it  to  mix  with  the  mercury  so  as  to  break  the  column ;  and  when  this 
lens,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  disengage  it  from  the  mercury,  and  cause 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tube. 

I  closing  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  air  is  excluded  by  the  following  process : 

bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  exposed  to  heat  until  the  mercury  has  dilated 

s  to  cause  the  column  to  rise  very  near  the  extremity  of  the  tube.     The 
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glass  at  the  extremity  is  then  suddenly  melted  by  the  blowpiDe,  so  ts  to  dose 
the  aperture  immediately  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  leaving  no  space 
between  them.  In  this  state  the  sealed  instrument  is  completely  filled  with 
mercury  to  the  exclusion  of  air.  The  instrument  being  now  removed  from  die 
source  of  heat,  the  mercury  again  contracts,  leaving  the  space  between  the  top  n 
of  the  column  and  the  extremity  of  the  tube  a  vacuum. 

So  far  as  the  formation  of  the  tube  and  the  preparation  of  the  merciuy  is  con- 
cerned, the  thermometer  is  now  complete,  and  by  exposure  to  any  Tariatioiit  >  •>: 
of  temperature,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  may  be  seen  to  rise  and  fall;  | 
but  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  accurate  and  easy  means  of  measuiing  tW 
variations  of  this  column.     As  we  suppose  the  tube  to  be  uniformly  cylindrical^^  \ 
a  scale  of  equal  divisions  attached  to  it  would  accomplish  this  purpose ;  but 
such  a  scale  would  merely  give  the  variations  of  temperature  relative  to  ons 
thermometer,  and  would  not  be  capable  of  indications  by  which  observations  si 
different  times  and  places  might  be  compared  when  taken  with  instmmeots 
similarly  constructed.    To  render  the  results  of  different  thermometers,  thos 
constructed',  capable  of  being  compared  one  with  another,  it  will  be  necessaij 
to  select  some  points  of  temperature,  by  reference  to  which  all  thennometen 
may  be  graduated. 

Let  us  supplbse  that  the  instrument,  as  already  described,  is  plunged  in  a 
vessel  containing  melting  snow  or  ice.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  mercnnr 
in  the  tube  will  gradually  descend  until  it  arrives  at  a  certain  point,  at  which 
it  will  remain  ^ationary,  neither  ascending  nor  descending,  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  snow  or  ice  remains  to  be  dissolved.  When,  however,  the 
whole  of  the  ice  or  snow  is  liquefied,  and  the  contents  of  the  vessel  become 
pure  water,  then  the  thermometer  will  be  observed  gradually  to  rise  until  it 
attains  that  elevation  at  which  it  would  stand  if  it  were  placed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  apartment  in  which  the  experiment  takes  place.  The  inference 
from  this  experiment  is,  that  so  long  as  the  process  of  liquefaction  continues, 
the  temperature  remains  constant,  but  after  the  liquefaction  is  complete  the 
superior  temperature  of  the  apartment  causes  the  water  to  become  hotter ;  and 
this  increase  of  temperature  continues  until  the  water  in  the  vessel  and  the  air 
in  the  apartment  acquire  the  same  temperature.  Now  it  is  found  that  the  point 
at  which  the  column  of  mercury  fixes  itself,  when  immersed  in  the  melting  ice, 
is  invariable  under  all  circumstances.  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  ex- 
periment be  tried,  and  at  whatever  season,  and  whatever  be  the  temperature  of 
the  apartment,  still  the  column  will  stand  at  the  same  height.  This,  therefore, 
furnishes  a  fixed  point  of  temperature,  which  can  be  ascertained  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  under  all  circumstances.  This  fixed  point  of  temperature,  being 
marked  in  the  scale  attached  to  the  tube,  is  called  the  freezing  point ,  or  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice, 
i  Let  a  vessel  of  pure  water  be  now  placed  on  a  fire,  and  let  the  thermometer 
^  be  immersed  in  it.  It  will  bo  observed  that  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube 
will  gradually  rise,  according  as  the  water  receives  heat  from  the  fire,  and  this 
,  ascent  will  continue  until  ebullition  takes  place.  It  will  be  then  observed  that  . 
<  however  long  a  time  the  fire  continues  to  act  on  the  vessel,  the  mercury  will  ) 
/  no  longer  rise,  nor  will  the  intensity  of  the  fire  cause  any  difference  in  this  | 
effect.  The  mercury  will  remain  steadily  at  the  same  point  until  the  whole  of 
the  water  escapes  in  steam,  and  the  vessel  remains  empty.  From  this  experi- 
ment we  infer  that  there  is  a  temperature  beyond  which  water  is  incapable  of 
rising,  so  long  as  .it  remains  in  the  liquid  state ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  heat 
communicated  to  it,  afler  it  has  attained  this  point,  is  carried  off  by  the  vapor 
into  which  the  water  is  converted.  If  this  experiment  be  repeated  under  like 
circumstances,  it  is  invariably  found  that  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  seasons. 
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the  mercury,  when  the  thermometer  is  immersed  in  boiling  water,  will  always 
stand  at  the  same  point.  This,  then,  is  another  fixed  point  of  temperature, 
which  may  be  determined  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  is  called  the 
hoUin/^  point.  Let  the  point  at  which  the  column  of  mercury  stands,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  marked  on  the  scale. 

The  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  thus  ascertained,  is  the 
portion  of  the  tube  which  corresponds  to  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  between 
these  two  points  of  temperature,  and  this  expansion  is  necessarily  always  the 
same ;  consequently  the  proportion  which  the  capacity  of  the  tube  between  these 
two  points  bears  to  the  volume  of  mercury  contained  in  it  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice  must  always  be  the  same.  If  a  number  of  different  thermome- 
ters, prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  described,  be  submitted  to 
this  process,  it  will  be  found  that  the  intervals  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  in  them,  severally,  will  differ  in  length.  The  capacities  of  the  tubes, 
between  these  points,  however,  will  always  bear  the  same  proportions  to  the 
capacities  of  those  parts  of  the  instrument  below  the  freezing  point,  includuig 
the  bulb.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  uniform  expansion  of  mer- 
cury when  submitted  to  the  same  limits  of  temperature.  It  is  ascertained  that 
between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points,  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  amounts 
to  one  sixty-third  part  of  its  bulk,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice ;  conse- 
quently the  capacity  of  the  tube  between  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  and 
boiling  water,  must  always  be  equal  to  one  sixty-third  part  of  the  capacity  of 
the  bulb,  and  that  part  of  the  tube  below  the  mark  indicating  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice.  The  different  lengths  of  the  intervals  in  different  thermometers 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  will,  therefore,  arise  from  the  different 
proportions  which  the  capacity  of  that  part  of  the  tube  bears  to  the  capacity  of 
the  bulb,  and  the  portion  of  the  tube  below  the  mark  indicating  the  freezing 
point. 

Thermometer  thus  constructed  would,  at  all  times  and  places,  determine  the 
temperatures  of  all  bodies  whatsoever,  whose  temperatures  were  equal  to  those 
{  particular  ones  which  have  been  marked  on  the  scale. 

)  Iiustrumenis  thus  constructed  would  determine  with  certainty  whether  the 
•.  temperature  of  bodies  to  which  they  were  exposed  were  greater  or  less  than 
those  of  melting  ice  or  boiling  water ;  but  could  two  philosophers,  instituting 
experiments  in  different  countries  corresponding  with  each  other,  declare  the 
exact  quantity  by  which  the  temperature  of  any  body  to  which  the  thermometer 
was  exposed  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  those  fixed  temperatures  ?  To  do  so,  he 
i  would  naturally  inquire  by  what  proportion  of  the  whole  interval  between  the 
}  freezing  and  boiling  points  the  column  stood  above  or  below  either  of  these 
fixed  terms.  Thus,  if  he  were  able  to  declare  that  the  column  stood  at  a  point 
between  the  fixed  terms  at  a  distance  above  the  freezing  point  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  whole  distance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  he  would 
enable  another  philosopher,  in  a  distant  country,  to  repeat  the  same  experiment, 
and  to  compare  the  results.  In  order,  therefore,  perfectly  to  estimate  these 
prc^rtional  distances,  the  scale  attached  to  the  thermometer  is  further  divided, 
and  the  interval  between  the  temperatures  of  melting  ice  and  of  boiling  water 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  previously  agreed  upon ;  and  that  being 
I  done,  the  same  divisions  are  continued  above  the  term  of  boiling  water  and 
I  below  the  term  of  melting  ice.  The  number  of  divisions  into  which  tlie  inter- 
/  Tal  between  the  fixed  points  of  temperature  is  divided,  being  altogether  arbitrary, 
I  has  been  dilTerently  determined  in  different  coimtries,  and  by  the  different  con- 
I  trivers  of  thermometers.  The  thermometer  commonly  used  in  this  country, 
I  and  called  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  htL8  its  interval  divided  into  180  equal  parts, 
I  called  degrees;  and  these   divisions  are  continued  upward  and  downward. 
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They  are  not,  however,  numerated  commencing  from  either  of  tbose  fixed  i 
points  of  temperature,  but  the  numeration  commences  at  the  thirty-second  di-  j 
vision  below  the  freezing  point,  so  that  the  freezing  point  is  32^  and  the  boil- 
ing point  212^.  The  origin  of  this  circumstance  will  be  stated  hereafter.  The 
centigrade  thermometer,  used  in  France,  has  the  intervals  between  the  fixed  ' 
lerms  divided  into  100  equal  parts  called  degrees,  the  numeration  commenciq; 
at  the  freezing  point.  The  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  generally  used  in  ochsr 
parts  of  Europe,  has  the  intervals  divided  into  80^,  the  numeration  commenciig 
likewise  at  the  freezing  point.  In  all  thermometers,  the  degrees  below  that  il 
which  the  numeration  commences  upward  are  called  negative,  and  are  maiked 
by  the  sign  —  prefixed  to  the  number.  Thus,  — 10^  means  l(P  below  that  d^ 
gree  at  which  the  numeration  upward  commences. 

On  the  slightest  consideration  it  will  be  perceived  that  howeirer  thermome- 
ters may  vary  in  the  intervals  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  diey 
must,  if  constructed  in  the  manner  just  described,  agree  in  their  indications  of 
temperature.  If  two  thermometers,  having  different  intervals  between  these 
points,  be  immersed  in  melting  ice,  they  will  both  stand  at  the  freezing  point 
if  they  then  be  both  transferred  into  the  water  at  a  temperature  exactly  mid- 
way between  that  and  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  the  mercury,  expand- 
ing in  the  same  proportion  in  both,  will  dilate  by  exactly  half  that  quantity  which 
it  would  dilate  were  it  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  conse- 
quently it  will  stand  at  the  middle  point  exactly  between  the  fixed  terms  of 
the  scale,  and,  consequently,  upon  Fahrenheit's  scale,  it  will  indicate  the 
temperature  of  122^,  being  90^  above  the  freezing  point,  and  90^  below  the 
boiling  point.  In  like  manner,  if  the  thermometer  were  inmiersed  in  water 
having  a  temperature  exceeding  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  by  one  third 
of  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  above  that  of  melting  ice, 
it  is  evident  that  the  mercury  will  rise  in  both  through  one  third  of  the  in- 
tervals between  the  fixed  terms,  and,  consequently,  would  ascend  through 
a  space  equal  to  60^  of  Fahrenheit  above  the  freezing  point.  It  would,  there- 
fore, stand  in  both  at  the  temperature  of  92^.  This  reasoning  may  easily  be 
generalized  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  indications  of  differ- 
ent  thermometers  will  be  the  same,  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  interval 
between  the  fixed  terms  of  their  scales. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  thermometers 
thus  constructed,  however  difierent  they  may  be  in  size,  in  the  capacity  of  their 
bulbs,  or  in  other  circumstances,  will  always  be  compafable  with  each  other. 
Experiments  performed  in  difllerent  parts  of  the  world  may,  therefore,  be  com- 
municated from  place  to  place,  and  repeated,  with  the  certainty  of  an  exact 
correspondence  ;  and  all  the  advantages  arising  from  multiplied  experience  will 
thus  be  obtained. 

Various  other  liquids  besides  mercury  have  been  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  thermometers ;  but  the  several  conditions  for  the  attainment  of  accuracy 
which  have  been  explained  in  reference  to  the  mercurial  thermometers  are,  for 
the  most  part,  generally  applicable  to  all  liquid  thermometers  whatever.  Alco- 
hol, or  spirits  of  wine,  is  a  liquid  not  uncommonly  tised  for  thermometers.  Its 
inconvenience,  however,  for  ordinary  purposes,  is,  that  it  boils  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  that  of  boiling  water ;  and,  consequently,  it  will  not  admit  of  a  scale 
so  high  as  this  temperature.  By  adopting  the  precaution  of  excluding  the  air 
from  the  tube  by  the  method  already  explained  in  the  mercurial  thermometers, 
the  spirits  of  wine  may,  however,  be  made  to  indicate  much  higher  tempera- 
lures  than  is  commonly  supposed.  They  may  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  or  even  above  it.  If  the  air  be  perfectly  excluded  from  the  tube 
when  the  temperature  is  raised  above  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol,  the  upper 
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lit  of  the  tnbe  will  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  which 
ill  be  raised  by  the  heat.  The  pressure  of  this  will  prevent  the  remaining 
»irit  from  boiling ;  and,  the  increase  of  temperature  not  being  limited  by  cbul- 
ion,  the  liquid  will  continue  to  be  indefinitely  dilated.  The  indications  of 
ich  a  thermometer,  however,  at  a  higher  temperature,  are  not,  lil^e  those  of 
erciuy,  equable.  The  scale,  therefore,  if  intended  to  indicate  equal  varia- 
ms  of  temperature,  should  not  be  resolved  into  equal  divisions,  but  should  be 
vided  experimentally  by  comparison  with  a  mercurial  thermometer.  The 
use  of  this  has  been  already  explained  in  our  chapter  on  the  dilatation  of 
pdds.  As  we  approach  the  boiling  point,  the  rate  of  their  dilatation  sensibly 
creases,  so  that  equal  changes  of  temperature  would  correspond  to  increasing 
visions  on  the  scale. 

It  is  of  the  most  extreme  importance,  in  the  construction  of  mercurial  ther- 

ometers,  that  the  fixed  terms  of  melting  ice  and  of  boihng  water,  which  are, 

fact,  the  foundation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  should  be  determined 

ith  great  care,  and  should  be  rendered  independent  of  all  caiises  which  could 

oduce  accidental  variation  in  them. 

In  determining  the  freezing  point,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  the 
mperatnre  of  melting  ice  with  the  temperature  at  which  water  begins  to  freeze, 
will  he  explained  hereafter  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  water  may  be 
M>Ied  considerably  below  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  before  it  becomes 
4id ;  and,  consequently,  the  temperature  at  which  it  freezes  or  solidifies  can- 
it  be  considered  as  fixed. 

The  temperature,  however,  at  which  ice  or  snow  melts  is  constantly  nhe 
ime,  provided  the  water  of  which  the  snow  or  ice  is  formed  be  perfectly  pure, 
this  water,  however,  hold  salts  in  solution,  it  will  freeze  at  lower  tempera- 
res,  and,  consequently,  it  will  melt  at  lower  temperatures.  Rain-water  or 
ire  snow,  when  melted,  will,  however,  always  give  the  lower  term  of  the 
ermdmetric  scale,  without  any  liability  to  error. 

The  determination  of  the  higher  term  of  the  scale  is,  however,  attended  with 
ore  difficulty,  and  with  more  numerous  causes  of  vahation.  It  is,  in  the  first 
ace,  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  pure  and  free  from  all  admixture  with 
reign  substances.  Thus,  water  cha/ged  with  salts  will  boil  at  temperatures 
ifTerent  from  pure  water.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  water  with 
hich  the  experiment  is  made  should  be  either  rain-water  or  distilled  water. 
There  is,  however,  another  cause,  which  more  constantly  aflects  the  temper- 
;ure  at  which  water  boils.  It  appears,  as  may  be  elsewhere  shown,  that  the 
ressure  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  whether  of  the  atmosphere  or 
om  condensed  or  rarefied  air,  will  afllect  its  boiling  temperature.  If  this  tem- 
erature  be  increased,  the  water  will  receive  a  higher  temperature  before  it 
ill  boil ;  and  if  it  be  diminished,  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  boil  at  a  lower 
imperature.  Thus,  water  in  an  exhausted  receiver  will  boil  at  a  much  lower 
tmperaturc  than  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  These  circumstances  may 
s  more  fully  detailed  in  another  lecture  ;  but,  for  the  present,  it  will  be  suf- 
cient  to  allude  to  them,  in  order  to  explain  why  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
>here  must  be  attended  to  in  determining  the  boiling  point  on  a  thermometric 
:ale.  The  barometer,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  is  subject  to 
uctuation,  and  a  corresponding  change  takes  place  in  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
tosphere  ;  consequently,  although  this  variation,  being  small,  cannot  affect  the 
mperature  at  which  water  boils  to  any  considerable  extent,  yet  it  does  afiect 
so  much  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  important  calculation  in  determining  an 
iement  such  as  that  now  under  consideration,  upon  which  the  accuracy  of  all 
termometric  indications  must  depend.  To  determine  this  fixed  temperature, 
lerefore,  it  will  be  necessary,  either  to  recur  to  some  phenomena  not  afifected 


. 
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by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  to  select  some  determinate  pressure  of  the  a^ 
mosphere,  or  height  of  the  barometer,  at  which  the  fixed  tempenture  must  bt 
taken.  An  alloy  of  two  parts  of  lead,  three  of  tin,  and  five  of  bismuth,  wm 
found  by  Newton  to  be  fused  at  a  fixed  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  As  this  fusion  is  not  affected  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  migbt 
be  taken  as  the  means  of  determining  the  boiling  point  on  a  taennometer ;  but 
it  is  more  convenient  to  note  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  at  the  sam 
time  to  observe  the  height  of  the  barometer.  If  it  be  agreed  that  the  boiliiif 
point  be  taken  when  the  barometer  stands  at  a  given  altitude,  as  at  30  inches 
then,  by  knowing  the  law  at  which  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  vaiiM^ 
with  reference  to  the  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmo8|mere,  it  will  be 
easy  to  reduce  the  boiling  temperature  under  any  pressure  to  that  with  thi 
pressure  agreed  upon.  The  pressure  recommended  in  the  directions  publishel 
by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  construction  of  thermometers,  is  that  of  the  atmih 
sphere  when  the  barometer  stands  at  29*8  inches. 

The  temperature  at  which  water  boils  is  varied,  in  some  degree,  according 
to  the  material  of  the  vessels  which  contain  it,  and  also  according  to  solid  snb^ 
stances  which  may  be  mixed  with  it,  though  they  may  not  be  held  in  scduliaB. 
If  distilled  water  be  boiled  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  the  process  will  be  observed  M 
go  on  iifregularly,  and  with  apparent  difficulty.  When  the  fire  is  removed,  aad 
the  temperature  lowered,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  state  of  ebullition  by  throw- 
ing into  it  some  iron  filings.  Nevertheless,  though  it  thus  boils,  its  tempen- 
ture is  lower  than  that  which  it  had  when  boiled  in  the  glass  before  the  iron 
filings  were  introduced.  In  determining  the  boiling  point  on  the  thermometxic ; 
scale,  the  water  should,  therefore,  be  free  from  any  solid  admixture,  and  shonU; 
bo  boiled  in  a  metallic  vessel. 

In  observing  these  fixed  points  of  temperature,  the  thermometer,  when  im- 
mersed in  melting  ice,  should  be  completely  submerged,  not  only  as  to  the 
bulb,  but  as  to  the  tube,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the  mercury  should  take  the 
same  temperature.  If  the  bulb  alone  were  immersed,  the  mercury  in  the  bulb 
would  have  the  temperature  of  the  melting  ice,  while  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  would  have  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air ;  consequently,  the 
column  would  stand  at  a  greater  altitude  than  that  which  it  would  have  wen 
it  all  at  the  same  temperature.  It  is  possible,  by  calculation,  to  allow  for  this 
difference ;  but  it  is  more  efifectual,  and  more  conducive  to  accuracy,  to  im- 
merse the  whole  thermometer  in  the  fluid. 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  boiling  point  requires  still  further  precau- 
tions. 

When  water  contained  in  the  vessel  boils,  the  strata  at  difierent  depths  have 
dififerent  temperatures ;  and  if  the  instrument  be  immersed  vertically,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  bulb  will  have  a  higher  temperature  than  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  if  the  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  fluid,  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  not  immersed  to  a  greater  depth 
than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  bulb  and  tube.  This  position,  however,  is  one 
which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  observe  with  accuracy  the  height  of  the 
column.  The  fact,  which  will  be  proved  hcreaf\er,  that  steam  raised  from  wa- 
ter has  the  same  temperature  with  the  water  from  which  it  proceeds,  furnishes 
an  easy  means  of  fixing  the  boiling  point.  Let  the  thermometer  tube  be  in- 
serted in  the  neck  of  a  vessel,  so  that  the  bulb  shall  reach  nearly  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  let  another  orifice  be  provided  through  which  the  steam  may 
escape  into  the  atmosphere.  This  done,  let  the  water  be  boiled  until  the 
space  in  the  vessel  above  its  surface  is  completely  filled  with  steam,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  rapid  escape  of  the  steam  from  the  orifice  provided  for  that  pur* 
pose.     The  thermometer,  including  the  tube  and  bulb,  is  now  surrounded  by 
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an  almospliere  of  steam  raised  from  the  water  under  a  pressure  equal  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  steam  has  the  true  temperature  of  the  boihng  water ; 
and,  by  drawing  the  tube  upward  through  the  orifice  in  which  it  plays,  the 
height  of  the  mercwial  column  in  the  thermometer  may  be  marked  with  the 
■diiost  accuracy,  and  thus  the  boiling  point  may  be  determined. 

The  Tariation  of  the  column  in  the  thermometric  tube,  strictly  speaking,  arises 
not  from  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  alone,  but  from  the  difference  between 
the  expansions  of  the  mercury  and  glass.     It  is  clear  that,  if  a  given  change 
of  temperature  dilated  equally  the  glass  of  the  tube  and  bulb,  and  the  mercury 
eonlained  in  it,  the  height  of  the  column  would  not  be  varied  ;  because,  in  the 
aame  proportion  as  the  dimensions  of  the  mercury  would  be  increased,  the  ca- 
pacity uf  the  tube  and  bulb  would  also  be  increased.    But,  in  fact,  although  the 
lobe  and  bnlb  undergo  an  increase  of  dimension  from  every  change  of  tempera- 
tore,  that  increase  is  extremely  small  when  compared  with  the  dilatations  of 
the  mercury,  and  consequently,  notwithstanding  that  more  room  is  made  for 
the  fluid  by  the  dilatation  of  the  glass,  yet  still,  the  room  not  being  nearly  suf- 
ficient, the  mercury  rises.     Nevertheless,  although  the  variations  of  the  mer- 
curial column  are  not  absolute  indications  of  the  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the 
mercury,  yet  it  so  happens  that,  under  ail  the  changes  of  temperature  to  which 
a  mercurial  thermometer  can  be  submitted,  the  dilatation  of  glass  is  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  dilatation  of  mercury,  and  consequently  the  change  of  volume 
of  the  mercury  bears  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  change  of  the  capacity  of  the 
tube  ;  and  the  variation  in  the  height  of  the  column  contained  in  the  tube  bears 
also  the  same  proportion  to  the  variations  which  it  would  undergo  if  the  glass  . 
suffered  no  expansion  or  contraction.     The  apparent  dilatation  of  the  mercury,  ( 
or  the  difference  between  the  dilatations  of  the  mercury  and  glass,  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  amounts  to  one  sixty-third  part  of  the  volume 
of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  ;  and  the  actual  dilatation  of  the 
mercury  between  these  limits  of  temperature  is  somewhat  less  than  this, 
being  ^^y^  parts  of  the  volume  of  the  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing ice. 

The  fact  that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  independent  of  the  ab- 
solute expansion  of  the  glass  which  forms  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
because  it  shows  that  the  accuracy  of  thermometers  does  not  depend  upon  the 
species  of  glass  of  which  they  are  formed.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  one  of  the 
conditions  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  thermomett^r  would  be,  that  the 
glass  should  be  manufactured  of  elements  precisely  alike  in  all  cases.  That, 
however,  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Different  kinds  of  gla^s  undergo  different 
degrees  of  expansion  by  change  of  temperature ;  but  they  will  expand  propor- 
tionally to  each  other,  and  proportionally  to  the  expansion  of  mercury  within 
those  limits  of  temperature  to  which  mercurial  thermometers  are  applied. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  reasoning  that  has  been  pursued  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  indications  of  all  thermometers  whatever  would  necessarily  cor- 
respond, even  though  the  fluid  from  which  they  are  formed  were  different,  pro- 
rided  only  that  the  rate  of  its  expansion  correspond  with  that  of  mercury.  A 
thermometer  of  spirits  of  wine,  within  that  part  of  the  scale  through  which  the 
dilatation  of  that  fluid  is  uniform,  would  necessarily  correspond  with  the  mer- 
curial thermometer.  The  difference  would  only  be  in  the  length  of  the  scale, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  distances  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points. 
In  the  case  of  spirits  of  wine,  however,  the  rate  of  dilatation  approaching  the 
boiling  point  of  water  is  not  imiform,  as  has  been  already  stated. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  the  preceding  details  respecting  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  thermometers  may  be  elaborately  minute,  and  that  an  in- 
;  strument  apparently  so  trifling  as  a  glass  bulb  blown  on  the  extremity  of  a  tube. 
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and  partially  filled  with  quicksilver,  could  be  described,  aad  have  its  propeitiw 
explained,  in  a  much  more  limited  space.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that,  trifling  as  this  instrument  may  appear,  its  uses  are,  perhaps,  more  ezies-^ 
sive,  and  certainly  not  less  important,  than  any  other  means  of  ezperimenlil 
investigation  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  scrutinise  the  laws  of  nature.  Than 
is  no  department  of  natural  science  where  experiment  and  observation  are  dii 
means  of  knowledge,  in  which  the  indications  of  this  instrument  are  not  abw- 
lutely  indispensable ;  and  this  must  be  apparent,  if  it  be  considered  how  esMh  r  ^ 
tially  the  states  of  all  bodies,  whether  those  contemplated  in  mechanical  tci-  . 
ence,  in  chemistry,  nay,  even  in  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences,  are  afiectsd  ^ 
both  by  the  external  application  of  heat  and  its  internal  development.  Withotf  :, 
the  thermometer,  we  should  possess  no  means  of  determining  those  clianges  of 
effects  better  than  the  very  fallible  and  inaccurate  perceptions  of  the  senses  ;. 
perceptions  which,  as  it  will  hereafler  appear,  depend  much  more  upon  cir- 
cumstances in  our  ever-changing  states  of  body,  than  on  the  states  of  the  bod- 
ies around  us.  In  physics,  the  thermometer  is  indispensable  in  almost  ereiy 
experiment.  In  the  laboratory,  the  chemist  can  scarcely  conduct  a  procen 
with  any  degree  of  philosophical  accuracy  without  an  observation  of  tempers- 
tures.  In  the  observatory,  the  astronomer  who  is  ignorant  what  effects  chan- 
ges of  temperature  produce  on  the  indications  of  the  large  metallic  instruments 
which  he  uses — instruments  so  highly  susceptible  of  dilatation  and  contractiot  | 
— would  be  surrounded  with  sources  of  error,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  | 
for  him  to  estimate  the  amount,  or  even  to  detect  the  existence.  Even  the  as- 
pect of  the  heavens  changes  its  appearance  in  obedience  to  the  fluctuating  tem- 
peratures of  air ;  nor  is  there  a  single  object  in  the  firmament  seen  in  the  sane 
position  for  two  successive  hours,  and  never  in  the  true  position  which  it 
would  have  independently  of  the  effects  of  heat.  The  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  subject,  must,  therefore,  be  appreciated  before 
the  observer  can  pronounce  on  the  position  of  any  celestial  object ;  and  to  this 
there  is  no  guide  but  the  thermometric  tube.  The  naturalist,  in  investigating 
the  properties  of  the  various  classes  of  organized  bodies,  bases  many  of  his 
generalizations  on  their  temperatures  discovered  by  this  instrument.  In  inves- 
tigating the  qualities  of  different  parts  of  our  planet,  the  variations  of  climate 
corresponding  with  changes  of  latitude,  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  land  and 
sea,  the  various  meteorological  facts  essential  to  all  knowledge  of  climate  and 
to  all  investigation  in  physical  geography,  depend  on  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer.  The  measurement  of  the  heights  of  mountains,  of  the  position 
of  balloons  in  the  atmosphere,  are  estimated  by  combined  observations  on  this 
instrument  and  the  barometer.  When  these  and  numerous  other  considerations 
are  called  to  mind,  it  will  scarcely  be  deemed  inappropriate,  even  in  a  work 
of  a  |>opular  nature,  to  enter  into  the  details  which  have  been  here  given  re- 
specting the  construction  and  use  of  this  instrument.  For  the  same  reasons,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  shortly  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  thermometers  before  we  conclude  this  lec- 
ture. 

Like  other  inventions  of  very  extensive  utility  and  remote  date,  that  of  the 
thermometer  is  disputed  by  many  contending  claimants  ;  and,  like  other  inven- 
tions, the  merit  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  one  person,  but  to  be  distributed  among 
many.  The  several  arrangements  which  render  the  instrument  useful  and  ac- 
curate as  a  measure  of  a  degree  of  temperature  were  suggested  successively, 
and  adopted  through  a  long  period  of  time,  and  some  of  the  latest  of  them  have 
not  been  of  very  remote  date. 

The  notion  of  using  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  bulb  and  tube 
of  glass,  as  a  means  of  indicating  changes  of  temperature,  is  said  by  some  to 
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kave  beeo  fint  suggested  by  Cornelius  Drebbel,  a  resident  at  Alkmaer,  in  Hoi- 
land.  He  is  said  by  Boerhaave  and  Muschenbroek  to  have  invented  thermuni- 
eten  about  the  year  1600.  Some  Italian  writers  aUo  assign  this  honor  to 
Drebbel,  bat  others  give  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  Galileo  :  while  it  is  as- 
■eited  by  other  Italian  authorities,  including  Borelli  and  Malpighi,  tii:it  the 
merit  of  the  invention  is  due  to  Sanctorio,  a  well-known  medical  professor  at 
Padom.  Sanctorio,  indeed,  claims  the  invention  himself,  and  the  Florentine  aca- 
demicians, Borelli  and  Malpighi,  are  witnesses  not  likely  to  be  biased  in  favor 
of  the  PataTinian  professor. 

The  thermometer  of  Sanctorio  was  formed  of  a  glass  bulb  and  tube,  in  which 
die  air  was  first  rarefied  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  end 
of  tlie  tube  was  then  planged  in  a  colored  liquid,  which,  when  the  air  contract- 
ed by  cooling,  was  forced  up  into  the  tube  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
tnbe  was  divided  into  a  nomber  of  equal  parts,  called  degrrees.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  medium  surrounding  the  bulb  was  raised,  the  air  included  in 
it  expanded,  and  the  colored  liquid  was  forced  downward  in  the  tube.  When 
the  temperature  surrounding  the  bulb,  on  the  other  hand,  was  lowered,  the  air 
losing  some  of  its  elasticity,  the  liquid  was  forced  higher  in  the  tube  bv  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  number  of  degrees  on  the  tube  through  whicn  the 
eolored  liquid  moved  were  taken  as  the  indication  of  the  changes  of  tempera- 
tore.  Thna  the  thermometer  of  Sanctorio  was,  in  fact,  an  air  thermometer.  Its 
indications,  however,  were  necessarily  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  as  well  as  by  change  of  temperature.  At  the  same  tempera- 
ture, an  increase  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  cause  the  column  to  rise  ' 
in  the  tube,  and  a  decrease  would  cause  it  to  fall.  Such  an  instrument,  there- 
fore, when  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  variations  of  temperature,  should  always 
be  corrected  with  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  thermometric  column.  This 
thermometer  has  no  fixed  points  of  temperature,  nor  could  the  indications  of 
one  instrument  be  compared  with  those  of  another,  nor  with  itself,  after  any  de- 
rangement or  change  of  circumstances. 

About  fifty  years  subsequently  to  this,  the  Florentine  professors  constructed 
thermometers  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  excluded  from  them  the  air  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  by  the  manner  already  explained  with  reference  to  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer.  The  tube  was  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  called  degrees ; 
but  still  no  fixed  points  of  temperature  were  adopted. 

About  the  year  1725,  Fahrenheit,  a  thermometer-maker  of  .Vmsterdam,  first 
substituted  mercury  for  spirits  of  wine  in  thermometers,  and  by  this  means  con- 
siderably reduced  their  magnitude.  The  instrument  was  thus  capable  of  meas- 
uring much  higher  degrees  of  temperature  than  thermometers  of  spirits  of  wine, 
because  mercury  does  not  boil  until  it  attains  a  very  high  temperature.  Still, 
however,  thermometers  labored  under  defects  arising  from  the  want  of  fixed 
points  of  temperature,  the  nature  of  which  have  been  already  fully  explained. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  insure  the  correspondence  of  the  scale  of  differ- 
ent thermometers  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  as  yet  no  effect- 
nai  method  was  suggested. 

Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  Dr.  Hook  discovered  the  fact,  that  water 
during  its  conversion  into  ice,  and  ice  during  its  conversion  into  water,  main- 
tained a  fixed  temperature  ;  and  also  that  water,  during  the  process  of  boiling 
under  the  same  circumstances,  retains  the  same  temperature.  These  two  tem- 
peratures, depending  upon  fixed  phenomena  not  affected  by  change  of  time  or 
place,  furnished  convenient  standards  by  which  the  fixed  points  upon  thermom- 
eters might  be  determined ;  and  as  such  they  were  first  recommended  and 
adopted  by  Newton.  As  the  process  of  fusion  and  evaporation  of  all  bodies 
are  attended  with  the  same  peculiar  effects  as  those  of  water,  their  temperatures 
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during  these  states  of  transition  might  with  equal  convenience  be  taken  as  the 
standards  for  the  fixed  points  of  thermometers  ;  but  water,  being  a  substaiwe 
always  attainable  and  easily  reduced  to  a  pure  state,  has  been  selected  by  eoB- 
mon  consent,  in  preference  to  other  bodies. 

The  same  unanimity  has  not  prevailed  respecting  the  division  of  the  scale. 
It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  had  all  nations  agreed  to  £• 
vide  the  interval  between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  of  thermometen  into 
the  same  number  of  equal  parts ;  but  such  a  convention  was  scarcely  to  be  ei^ 
pected.  When  Fahrenheit  adopted  the  fixed  points  suggested  by  Newton,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  was  attainable  was  that 
of  a  mixture  of  snow  and  common  salt,  or  snow  and  sal  ammoniac.  A  thfl^ 
mometer,  when  plunged  in  such  a  mixture,  was  observed  to  fall  considerably 
below  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in  melting  ice,  and  at  which  temperature  Fah- 
renheit determined  to  commence  his  scale  of  numeration  upward.  The  inte^ 
val  between  this  and  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  divided  into  32  equal 
parts  or  degrees ;  so  that  upon  this  scale  the  temperature  produced  by  mixing 
snow  and  common  salt  is  0^,  while  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  32^.  He 
continued  these  equal  divisions  upward,  and  found  that  when  the  thermometer 
was  immereed  in  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  the  barometer  standing  at  abom 
30  inches,  the  mercnry  in  the  thermometer  stood  at  212<^.  Thus  the  inteml 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  was  180^.  Temperatures  have  since 
been  experienced  much  lower  than  that  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  snow  and 
common  salt,  and  hence  it  has  been  necessary  to  continue  the  scale  below  the 
0^  of  Fahrenheit.  Degrees  below  this  point  are  called  negative  degrees,  u 
already  explained. 

The  scale  as  adopted  by  Fahrenheit  has  continued  in  general  nse  in  this 
country  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  all  English  works  on  science,  as  well  as  in 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  medical  practice,  the  thermometer  used  is  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  and  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  are  32^  and  212^. 
The  thermometer  generally  used  in  France  before  the  revolution,  and  still  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  was  constructed  by  Reaumur  early  in  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury. The  liquid  used  by  him  was  spirit  of  wine  ;  but,  subsequently,  mercury 
was  substituted  for  this  by  De  Luc.  The  fixed  points  on  this  instrument  were 
likewise  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  the  scale  proceeding  up- 

]  ward.     The  interval  between  the  fixed  points  was  divided  into  80  equal  parts, 
called  degrees.     Thus,  the  freezing  point  of  water  was  0^,  and  its  boiling 
point  80^.     The  degrees  in  this  thermometer  were  longer  than  those  in  Fah-  ' 
renheit,  in  the  proportion  of  2^  to  1.    To  convert  a  temperature  indicated  upon 

I  Reaumur  into  the  corresponding  temperature  upon  Fahrenheit,  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  multiply  the  degrees  upon  Reaumur  by  2^,  and  to  add  to  * 
the  product  32^,  to  allow  for  the  distance  of  the  points  at  which  the  scale  com- 
mences.    On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degree  to  Reaumur,  it 

!  would  be  necessary  to  subtract  32,  and  to  diminish  the  remainder  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  j  to  1 . 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Celsius,  a  Swedish  astronomer, 
constructed  thermometera,  in  which  he  commenced  the  scale,  like  Reaumur, 
at  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  divided  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  into  100^.  This  thermometer  was  adopted,  after  the  revolution, 
in  France,  under  the  name  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  It  harmonized  with 
the  uniform  decimal  system  of  weights  and  melisures,  adopted  in  that  conn- 
try,  and  has  been  since  that  time  in  general  use  there.  100^  of  the  centigrade 
are  equal  in  length  to  180^  of  Fahrenheit.  To  convert  the  temperature  on  the 
centigrade  into  the  corresponding  temperature  on  Fahrenheit,  it  would  then  be 
necessary,  first,  to  increase  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
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180,  IV,  what  i»  the  same,  5  to  9,  and  to  add  to  the  result  32^,  to  allow  for  the 
JMreiwn  i)  between  tiie  points  at  wUeh  the  acale  oommences.  To  conyert  a 
teniiwiisluie  on  Fahrenheit  into  the  correeponding  temperature  on  the  centi* 
giade  tbermometer,  it  wookl  be  necessaiy  to  subtract  92^,  and  to  diminish  tibe 
noMonder  in  the  pwiportiop  or9  to  5. 
Thermenecers  are  sometimes  oonstmcted  for  scientific  purposes,  to  which 
I  die  three  scales  are  annexed.  -  The  reduction,  however,  of  equivalent  tem- 
ysoratarea,  one  to  the  other,  is  a  measure  of  easy  arithmetical  calculation. 

Like  dl  thermometers  whose  indications  depend  upon  the  dilatation  or  con- 
tndioii  of  a  limdd,  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  limited  to  Uie 
paints  at  which  mexcunr  ireeaes  and  boils.  These  points,  however,  ss  has 
Dsen  afaready  said,  include  between  them  a  range  of  very  great  extent,  through- 


out, nearly  the  whole  of  which  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  uniform. 
Ttm  freesing  point  of  mercury  is  idacod  at  about — 99^  of  Fahrenheit,  or  72^ 
below  the  iUng  pobit.        ^      ^ 

Meiciuy  boils  at  660^.    Thus  the  range  of  the  thermometer  includes  about 
700°  of  nhrenheit.    The  dilatations  of  me  mercury,  as  it  approaches  its  boil- 


I 

I 
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ing  point,  go  on  at  a  slowly-increasing  rate ;  but  this  inoreaae  is  compensated 
ka  by  the  expansion  of  the  glass  in  which  the  mercury  is  contained,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  anparent  dilatation  shown  by  the  actual  ascent  of  the  col- 
UBn  in  die  tube  is  really  uniform,  and  the  same  which  would  take  place  if  the 
^ase  did  not  expand  at  all,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  mercury  were  absolutely 
I  laiifonn.  A  diermometer  intended  to  measure  temperatures  below  the  freea- 
ii^  point  of  mercury  may  be  constructed  of  spirits  of  wine  or  alcohol.  No 
attainable  degree  of  cold  has  ever  yet  reduced  this  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  and 
a  thermometer  filled  with  it  may  be  graduated,  by  comparison  with  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  above  the  freezing  point  of  mercury ;  and  its  indications  below 
the  freezing  point  will  thus  be  rendered  capaUe  of  comparison  with  the  indi- 
cations of  a  mercurial  diermometer. 

Thermometers  whose  indications  depend  on  the  dilatation  of  air  are  rarely  , 
used,  except  for  peculiar  purposes  in  which  minute  variations  of  temperature 
only  are  required  to  be  obtuned. 

Since  mercury  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any  known  liquid,  it  fol- 
lowa  that  no  liquid  thermometer  can  indicate  higher  temperatures  than  that  of 
660^  Fahrenheit.  To  determine  temperatures  above  this,  the  dilatation  of 
solids  has  generally  been  used ;  and  instruments  founded  upon  this  principle 
are  commonly  called  pyrometers.  The  changes  of  temperature  are  indicated 
by  die  difiference  of  the  expansions  of  two  metals.  Such  an  instrument 
would  indicate  all  temperatures  below  that  at  which  the  more  fusible  metal 
mrita. 

la  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  and  in  the  inferences  drawn  from  its  indica- 
tioiis,  caie  should  be  taken  not  to  assume  that  the  quantity  of  caloric  introduced 
into  the  bodies  is  represented  by  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer.  We  shall 
hereafter  show  that  caloric  may  be  introduced  into  a  body  without  affecting  the 
diennomeler  at  all,  and  also  tliat  difierent  quantities  of  caloric  introduced  into 
diiiersnt  bodies  aflect  the  thermometer  equally.  "  Degrees  of  temperature'' 
aie,  dierefore,  to  be  carefully  distinsuished  from  the  "  quantity  of  heat ;"  and 
Ao  dMnnometer  must  be  imderstood  as  a  measure  of  temperature,  and  not  as  a 
meaenre  of  heat.  When  two  bodies  are  said  to  undergo  the  same  increase  of 
temperature,  it  is  not  meant  that  these  two  bodies  receive  die  same  increase  of 
heat,  but  merely  that  they  undergo  such  a  change,  with  respect  to  heat,  that 
they  are  capable  of  causing  a  diermometer  exposed  to  them  to  undergo  the 
same  degree  of  expansion.  Again,  if  a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  melting 
ice,  and  observed  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  82^,  and  the  same  thermome- 
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ter  be  rarrounded  by  the  eteam  of  boiling  wtter,  and  be  obeenred  to  stt 
212®,  we  declare  that  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  exceeds  the  terr 
tore  of  melting  ice  by  180^ ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  die  state,  wit 
spect  to  heat,  of  boiling  water  compared  with  melting  ice,  is  such  as  to 
a  quantity  of  mercury  transferred  fiom  the  one  to  the  other  to  increat 
dimensiona  by  about  one  aixty-third  part  of  its  whde  bulk  at  the  lower 
perature. 
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ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 


On  ike  Electricity  of  ike  Atmotfkere  in  dear  WeaAer^r^CfmaeaAfm  between  Sleetricity  and  Me- 
teorology.— Appetraiuefor  obterving  Ike  EleetricUy  of  the  Ajhmotpkere* — Iniolated  elerated  Bod^ — 
Portable  Apparatas  made  of  a  fiihing  Bod. — SaoMore'a  Sleetroaoope  and  bia  Mode  of  eatknating 
tbe  Valae  of  the  Divergencea. — Oceaaional  Uae  of  the  Oahranometer. — Tkeotdimmy  State  of  tke 
At9to9pkere.—Vo\tML'»  Tbeory  of  tbe  Origin  of  Atmoipberic  Slectridty.~InadeqaaG7  of  tbe  Tbe- 
017  of  Chemical  Origin. — Tbe  Aatbor's  Saggeition  of  tbe  probable  Inflaence  of  Friction. — DiuT' 
nal  Variation  of  the  Electricity^-'Petiodictl  bonriy  Variation.— Repraaentation  of  the  Hate  of  V a- 
riatioo. — Maxima  and  Minima  at  a  giren  ParalleL — Scbftbler'a  Obaenrationa. — Annuid  Variation 
of  tke  Electricity.— YtLxinikm  of  ibe  daily  Maxima  and  Minima.— Arago'a  Repetition  of  Scb&bler'a 
Obaenrationa. — Local  Variatiam  of  the  Electricity. — ^Inflnenoe  of  particalar  LocaHtiea,  Bailding% 
Ac. — No  satiafactory  Explanation  yet  giren  of  tbe  Variationa. — Correfpondence  between  Electric 
and  Magnetic  Variationa. — ^Becqnerel'a  Explanation  of  the  Phenomena  of  Variation. — Diitrilmtion 
of  Electricity  of  the  i4tr.— Negatire  State  of  tbe  Earth.— Character  of  tbe  lower  Stratnm  of  Air.— 
Increase  of  Electric  Charge  in  tbe  higher  Strata  of  Air. — Decreaae  in  tbe  lower  Strata. — Compar- 
ative Electric  Character  of  different  Strata. — Formnle  for  tbe  comparatire  Electricity  of  two 
Btntn.— Electricity  of  the  AirincUmded  IFtfo^Aer.- Freliminaiy.— Scbiibler'a  Obaenratiooa.— Ta. 
ble  of  Obaenrations  explained 
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■ONO  the  innumerable  relations  of  tlie  electric  flaid  with  the  phenomena 
iture,  there  are  none  which  present  so  many  circumstances  of  general  in- 
t  as  its  connexion  with  the  various  states  and  appearances  of  the  atmo- 
re.  Indeed,  it  were  difficult  to  name  any  atmospheric  change  which  is 
lirectly  or  indirectly  connected  with  electric  agency.  It  is  true  that  these 
omena,  fugitive  and  transitory  as  most  of  them  are,  have  not  been,  in  every 
,  traced  to  their  causes ;  that  the  relation  of  many  of  them  to  the  agency 
ectricity  is  rendered  probable  from  general  appearances,  rather  than  dis- 
y  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated ;  that  some  of  them,  which  are  evidently 
3ctric  origin,  nevertheless  have  not  been  explained  by  or  reduced  to  any 
e  known  laws  which  govern  that  physical  agent ;  still,  there  is  much  that 
under  the  general  principles  of  electrical  science ;  and  those  phenomena 
h  remain  without  any,  or  without  satisfactory  explanation,  require  to  be 
1,  that  those  who  pursue  this  part  of  physical  science,  with  the  view  to 
id  its  limits,  may  be  guided  to  the  proper  subjects  of  observation  and  in* 
^tion. 

e  shall  first,  then,  state  generally  the  apparatus  used  for  observing  the 
ric  state  of  the  air,  and  shall  next  proceed  Xq  explain  the  results  at  which 
!  philosophers  have  arrived  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  atmo- 
ric  electricity. 


. 


PPARATUS   FOR    OBSERVING   THE    ELECTRICITY   OF   THE   ATMOSPHERE. 

»  construct  a  stationary  apparatus  for  observing  the  electric  state  of  the 
it  a  rod  of  iron,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  be  erected  at  the 
f  the  building  in  which  the  observatory  is  placed,  and  let  it  be  carefully 
itpd  at  the  points  where  it  meets  the  roof  and  other  parts  of  the  build- 
The  lower  parts  of  this  rod  should  be  in  metallic  communication  with  an 
oscope  placed  in  the  observatory,  by  means  of  a  chain  or  bar  capable  of 
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being  removed  at  pleasure.  A  moveable  communication  should  also  be  prori- 
ded  between  the  pointed  rod  and  a  metallic  bar  continued  to  the  ground,  so 
that  in  cases  of  thunder-storms,  or  at  any  other  time  when  the  electricity  of  the 
sir  is  so  strong  as  to  be  attended  with  danger,  it  may  be  allowed  to  escape  to 
the  earth  by  putting  the  pointed  rod  in  communication  with  this  conductor.  If 
it  be  desired  to  observe  the  electric  state  of  the  air  when  it  is  strongly  charged, 
the  bar  connecting  the  pointed  rod  with  the  conductor  may  be  brought  so  near 
the  latter  as  to  allow  the  chief  part  of  the  electricity  to  pass  through  it  to  the 
ground ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  connexion  of  the  electroscope  with  the 
pointed  rod  being  preserved,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  electricity  will  affect  it  to 
indicate  the  species  of  electricity  with  which  the  air  is  charged. 

For  occasiunal  observations  a  convenient  and  portable  apparatus  may  be 
formed  with  a  common  fishing-rod,  which  is  divided  into  several  pieces  capa- 
ble of  being  united  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  form  a  single  rod  of  considerable 
length.  To  the  extreme  piece  of  this  let  a  rod  of  glass,  terminated  by  a  fine 
I  metallic  point,  be  attached ;  a  metallic  wire  attached  to  tliis  point  is  carried  to 
the  electroscope,  which  will  thus  receive  the  electricity  collected  by  the  point 
of  the  rod.  This  rod  may  be  elevated  in  any  situation  in  which  it  is  desired 
to  examine  the  electric  state  of  the  air. 

Various  forms  of  electroscopes  are  used  to  observe  atmospheric  electricity. 
Saussure  used  two  fine  metallic  wires,  each  having  a  small  pith-ball  suspended 
at  its  lower  extremity,  and  having  its  upper  end  attached  to  a  rod  of  metal  in- 
serted in  the  top  of  a  square  tube  of  glass  about  two  inches  in  the  side.  The 
two  balls  were  suspended  in  contact  in  the  interior  of  this  tube,  and  the  extent 
of  their  divergence  was  measured  by  a  scale  drawn  on  one  of  the  sides  of  ^e 
tube.  To  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rod  supporting  the  wires  was  screwed  a 
pointed  conductor,  composed  of  three  parts  fitting  into  each  other,  each  meas- 
uring from  three  to  four  inches  in  length. 

This  conductor,  being  elevated  in  the  air,  collected  the  electricity.  To  pre- 
serve the  electroscope  from  the  effect  of  the  weather  a  brass  cup  was  provi- 
ded, which  was  screwed  upon  the  rod  supporting  the  wires  at  the  foot  of  the 
conductor. 

This  apparatus  is  usually  affected  sensibly  by  the  electricity  of  the  air,  when 
raised  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  sibove  the  head  of 
the  observer.  In  order  to  compare  numerically  the  intensity  of  the  electricity 
which  produces  different  degrees  of  divergence  of  the  wires,  Saussure  adopted 
the  following  ingenious  method.  Having  constructed  two  electroscopes  as 
similar  to  each  other  in  all  respects  as  possible,  and  removed  the  conductors 
from  them,  he  electrified  one  of  them  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  divergence,  six 
lines,  for  example,  of  the  balls.  He  then  brought  into  contact  the  metal  rods 
of  the  two  instruments,  so  as  to  share  equally  between  them  the  electricity 
with  which  the  first  was  charged.  The  divergence  was  now  reduced  to  four 
lines.  Hence  electric  charges  in  the  ratio  of  I  to  2,  correspond  to  divergences 
of  the  balls  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3. 

The  second  electrometer  being  discharged,  and  again  put  in  communicatioii 
with  the  first,  the  remaining  charge  of  the  latter  was  again  shared  equally  bo- 
I  tween  them,  so  that  the  first  remained  charged  with  only  a  fourth  of  its  original 
electricity.  The  separation  of  the  balls  was  now  found  to  be  2*8  lines.  By 
continuing  this  process,  a  table  was  constructed  by  which  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
tensities of  the  electricity  could  always  be  approximatively  inferred  from  the  | 
extent  to  which  the  balls  were  separated.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  table  will 
not  be  the  same  for  all  electroscopes.  Each  observer  must,  therefore,  con- 
struct, from  immediate  observation,  a  table  suitable  to  the  individual  electro- 
scope which  he  uses. 
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Yolta  usedf  for  a  like  purposay  an  apparatos  similar  to  that  of  Sauasare,  but 
adopted  the  straw  electroacope.  He  aaauined  that  the  angles  of  divergence  of 
the  blades  of  straw  within  the  limits  of  26^  are  sensibly  proportional  to  the  in- 
tensities of  the  electric  charges,  and  that,  provided  the  blades  exceed  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  the  results  are  not  affected  by  any  small  variation  of  length. 
It  is  safer,  however,  to  construct  a  table  according  to  the  method  explained 
above,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  electroacope. 

To  augment  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument,  Yolta  also  fixed  a  lamp  to  the 
point  of  the  conductor,  and  interposed  a  condenser  between  the  conductor  and 
ihe  electroscope.  Both  of  these  expedients,  however,  render  the  indicationa 
of  the  instrument  uncertain.  In  the  process  of  combustion  electricity  will  be 
liberated,  the  effecta  of  which  will  combine  with  those  of  the  atmosphere  in  af- 
fecting the  electroscope  ;  and  unless  the  plates  of  the  condenser  be  formed  of 
gold  or  platinum,  or  be  coated  with  these  metals,  their  oxydation,  by  the  depo- 
sition of  moisture  upon  them,  would  produce  disturbing  effects. 

In  some  cases  Uie  multiplier,  or  galvanometer,  is  advantageously  applicable 
for  meteorological  purposes.  Since,  however,  the  electric  current  transmitted 
through  it  in  such  applications  has  greater  intensity  than  that  which  is  pro- 
duced in  Voltaic  arrangements,  greater  precautions  must  be  taken  to  insulate 
the  wire.  For  this  purpose  the  wire,  wrapped  in  the  usual  manner  with  silk, 
may  be  immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  gum  lac  in  alcohol.  When  well 
coated  with  this  varnish,  the  electricity  will  not  escape  from  one  convolution 
to  another. 

In  the  application  of  the  multiplier  to  detect  the  electricity  of  the  air,  one 
extremity  of  the  wire  is  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  pointed  insulated  conductor, 
elevated  to  the  proper  height  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  extremity  com- 
municates with  the  ground.  The  air  and  the  earth  being  in  opposite  electrical 
states,  a  current  will  pass  through  the  wire,  the  intensity  of  which  will  be 
indicated  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 


OF   THE    OROINART    STATE    OF    THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  observation  of  the  electrical  state  of  the 
air  was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  in  clear  weather,  when  the  natural  state 
of  the  atmosphere  is  undisturbed  by  clouds,  it  is  always  charged  with  positive 
eUctrieity^  and  the  smface  of  the  earth  is,  on  the  contrary,  charged  with  negative 
electricity.  Yolta  explained  this  fact  by  stating  that  in  the  evaporation  of  wa- 
ter the  natural  electricity  of  the  liquid  is  decomposed,  the  positive  fluid  esca- 
ping with  the  vapor,  and  the  negative  fluid  remaining  on  the  vessel  in  which 
the  liquor  is  evaporated ;  and  this  process  going  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  the 
oceans,  seas,  and  other  large  collections  of  water,  might  charge  the  atmo- 
sphere with  free  positive  electricity.  But  we  have  seen  from  Peltier's  experi- 
ment, that  mere  evaporation  without  cht-mical  decomposition  is  not  enough ;  we 
have  seen,  too,  from  Armstrong's  and  Faraday's  experiments,  that  mere  evapo- 
ration without  friction  is  not  enough ;  we  are  hence  led  to  modify  our  views, 
and  consider  how  far  chemical  effects  and  friction  can  be  included  as  operating 
causes  in  the  electrization  of  the  atmosphere. 

it  is  certain  that  such  essential  chemical  effects  as  the  liberation  of  particles 
of  water  of  crystallization  from  combination  with  salts,  do  not  exist  in  the 
evaporation  to  which  common  consent  has  ascribed  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  philosophers  have  felt  that  the  cause  here  assigned  is  inade- 
quate to  the  effect.  If  they  tacitly  accept  the  theory,  it  is  rather  for  want  of 
I  a  better  than  from  any  feeling  of  conviction.     They  cannot  imagine  the  con- 
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necting  links  between  its  assumed  chemical  origin  and  its  ultimate  eaavtnkm. 
into  the  lightning  flash. 

As  the  friction  of  watery  particles  is  a  discoreiy  onlj  just  matared,  the  idea 
has  not  yet  occurred  of  including  it  in  the  investigation  of  atmospheric  elecoi* 
city.  Though  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  justify  us  to  haip 
ard  an  answer,  yet  we  are  called  on  to  propose  the  question— Do  the  wateiy 
particles  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  charged  acquire  positiye  electricity  ss 
they  are  rubbed  by  the  wind  against  the  earth,  and  all  it  sustains,  as  hilb, 
rocks,  trees,  dec,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stream  of  steam  and  water  be* 
comes  positive  by  rubbing  against  the  jet  ?  If  so,  what  connexion  may  not  be 
traced  between  the  hurricane  winds  of  the  trebles  and  the  prevailing  lightning* 
storms  with  which  those  regions  abound  ?  Does  the  friction  together  of  two 
currents  of  air,  charged  to  difi*erent  degrees  with  moisture,  develop  the  two 
electrical  states  ? 

Throwing  out  these  hints,  we  come  to  consider  the  actual  conditions  pre- 
sented by  the  atmosphere.  The  first  fact  which  presents  itself  is  the  extreme 
irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  electricity ;  and  this  would  necessarily 
ensue  from  either  theory,  for  local  variation  in  an  essential  element  in  any  viev 
which  we  may  be  induced  to  adopt.  Each  theory  includes  evaporation,  either 
as  producing  the  electricity,  or  as  providing  the  rubbing  particles ;  so  that,  in 
the  sequel,  we  may  safely  adopt  tne  current  language,  without  pledging  onr^ 
selves  against  conviction  to  either  theory,  in  the  present  undecided  state  of  the 
question. 

If  the  evaporation  or  other  processes  by  which  positive  electricity  is  sup- 
plied to  the  atmosphere  were  uniform  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  spher- 
ical shell  of  air  by  which  the  globe  is  enclosed  would  be  uniformly  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  and,  being  a  nonconductor,  it  would  be  related  to  the 
crust  of  the  globe  on  which  it  rests  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cake  of  an  elee- 
trophorus  is  related  to  the  metallic  disk  in  contact  with  it.  The  poeitire  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere  will  then  act  by  induction  on  the  natural  electricities 
of  the  superior  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  we  suppose  them  to  possess  conduct- 
ing power  ill  the  same  degree  throughout  the  surface,  the  positive  fluid  result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  would  be  driven  downward,  while  the  negative  fluid 
would  be  drawn  toward  the  surface,  and  would  augment  the  intensity  of  the 
negative  fluid  already  collected  there  from  other  causes. 

Thus  the  atmosphere  over  diflerent  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  re- 
ceive difl^ereiit  quantities  of  electricity,  and,  since  air  is  a  nonconductor,  the 
inequality  of  the  electric  state  thus  produced  will  continue,  except  so  far  as  it 


may  be  modified  by  the  eflfects  of  atmospheric  currents. 
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The  electric  state  of  the  air  depending,  then,  on  the  results  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  on  the  surface,  that  state  may  naturally  be  expected  to  he  subject 
to  periodical  changes  corresponding  in  some  definite  manner  to  the  changes 
incidental  to  the  process  of  general  evaporation ;  and,  as  these  latter  changes 
must  be  related  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  atmosphere,  a  series  of  vicis- 
situdes in  the  electricity  of  the  air  may  be  looked  for,  having  some  correspond- 
ence with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  epochs  of  noon  and  mid- 
night.    Observation,  accordingly,  sanctions  this  anticipation. 

If  the  electricity  of  the  air  be  examined  by  proper  electroscopic  instniments 
ai  and  immediately  after  midnight,  its  intensity  will  be  found  to  be  gradually 
decreasing,  and  this  decrease  will  continue  till  a  little  before  sunrise,  when  the 
intensity,  becoming  stationary  for  a  short  time,  will  afterward  begin  to  increase 
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slow  fitie.  This  lacfMM  wiD  eotioae,  beooming  more  npid  for  •ome 
B  after  •miruiOy  whan  il  will  attaio  a  naadmimi ;  Aer  which  it  will  again 
ease,  at  fint  dowif,  aad  aftarwaid  more  npiUf.  Tliis  gradoal  decreaae 
eoiitiaiie  for  aooie  time  after  the  aim  paeeee  the  meridiaiiy  when  it  will 
tt,  tlm  eleetiical  imanaitj  agais  attainiiig  a  minimam.  It  will  then  begin 
tcraeee,  at  tet  elowlf ,  ud  afterward  more  r^Mdly,  until  il  attaina  another 
ionuB  aometime  after  eaMet.  It  will  thea  begm  to  deereaeey  and  continue 
ncnnaefi  ^m**"^  midBidbL 

'the  fine  H  N  M,  6g.  I,  be  imagined  to  repreaent  the  intenral  of  time  bo- 
rn Midiiight  and  midnight,  ite  middle  pointy  N,  repreeenting  the  intermedin 


mmh,  aad  the  other  pointa  the  rariooa  hoiire  before  and  after  noon«  and  if 
I  ea^  pMtf  eioh  ni  P*  a  perpendicular  be  drawn,  repreeenting  the  inten- 
of  the  atoioapherie  electricitjr  at  the  hour  cormponding  to  P,  a  curre 
Id  be  formed,  die  diatucea  of  which  from  the  line  M  N  M  would  repreeent 
Biectric  atate  of  the  atOMaphere. 

he  undnletini^ line  XhBb^  B*  X  then  repreeenta,  in  ite  general  character, 
liumal  variation  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmoepbere  when  the  weather  is 
r  and  no  extraordinary  diaturbing  influence  intenrenee  to  modify  the  com- 
eflecte.  The  pmnte  a  and  of  represent  the  tiroes  of  the  morning  and  oto- 
:  minima,  and  the  perpendiculars  a  h  and  cf  h'  the  ralues  of  these  minima ; 
the  pointa  A  and  A'  represent  the  rooming  and  evening  maxima,  and  the 
endiculars  A  B  and  A'  B'  the  values  of  these  roaxima. 
\  throughout  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  no  disturbing  cause  be  supposed 
$  in  operation,  and  the  production  of  electricity  in  the  same  position  of  the 
be  everywhere  the  saroe,  the  state  of  the  electricity  of  the  air  around  the 
Uel  may  be  repreaented  in  a  similar  way.     Let  £  N  W  M,  fig.  2,  repre* 


the  parallel ;  E  N  W  the  enlightened,  and  E  M  W  the  daA  part ;  C  S 
lirection  of  the  meridian  passing  through  the  sun. 
the  point  N  the  time  will  be  noon,  and  at  M  it  will  be  midnight ;  at  E  it 
^  aunaet,  and  at  W  sunrise.    The  point  a  represents  the  place  where  the 
ricity  ia  at  the  morning  minimum,  and  t^  where  it  ia  at  the  evening  mini- 
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mum.  In  like  manner  A  and  A^  represent  the  places  where  the  electricity  is 
at  the  morning  and  evening  maximum.  The  cunre  of  electric  intensity  hss, 
therefore,  the  form  of  an  oral ;  the  longer  axis,  B  B^,  being  inclined  at  a  smal 
angle  to  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  the  lesser  axis,  a  ti^  being  at  right  anglos 
to  it.  As  the  position  of  the  siin  is  gradually  changed  by  its  apparent  i 
from  east  to  west,  these  axes  of  the  oval  foUow  it,  always  keeping  the 
relative  position  with  respect  to  it  in  the,  absence  of  disturbing  causes. 

The  first  philosopher  who  presented  a  complete  and  connected  series  of  ok 
servations  on  the  electricity  of  the  air  was  Schubler,  who  obsenred  at  Stiitl> 
gard,  and  published  his  observations,  taken  at  variotu  hours,  daily^  from  May, 
1811,  to  June,  1812.  As  an  example  of  the  actual  succession  of  changes  ex- 
hibited in  a  single  day,  the  following  table  of  the  observations  taken  on  the 
11th  of  May,  1611,  will  serve : — 


; 
1 


4  A.M. 

5 
6 
7 
8  . 


9 
10 
12 

2  P.M. 

4 
5 

6 

7» 

8i 


lOi 
12 


5 

6i 

8 
11 
12 


10 
8 
7 


3 


6 

8 

12 


8 
7 
6i 


liyfRMMtor« 


88 
88 
87 
86 
84 


76 
70 
63 
61 
60 
62 


65 
72 
83 


86 
88 
88 


9-3 

9-5 

10-5 

12-1 

13-6 


15-5 
17*0 
20-1 
21*6 
21*3 
20-9 


20-0 
17-6 
16-5 


130 
12*1 
110 


Perfectly  dear.  AAer  a  ihort 
time  the  heavens  became  vapaiw 
0U8,  and  dews  begaa  to  fidL 


The  heavens  dear  to  the  horf- 
zoD ;  the  tint  ef  the  finnamoit  a 
pare  blue. 


Vapors  begin  to  be  formed,  sad 
dew  falls. 


Heavens  perfectly  dear. 


^ 


1 


•I 


ANNUAL    VARIATION    OF    THE    ELECTRICITT. 

As  the  diurnal  change  in  the  position  of  the  sun,  relatively  to  a  given  place, 
produces  a  periodical  variation  in  the  electric  state  of  the  air,  the  change  of  its 
declination  from  month  to  month  may  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  some  cor- 
responding periodical  effect  on  the  mean  amount  of  the  maxima  and  minima 
values  of  the  electricity.  On  comparing  the  mean  values  from  month  to  month, 
it  is  accordingly  found  that  the  values  of  the  two  daily  maxima  and  minima 
undergo  a  progressive  decrease  from  January  to  July,  and  a  progressive  in- 
crease from  July  to  January.  It  is  found,  also,  that  during  the  winter  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air  increases  as  the  thermometer  falls. 

On  comparing  the  mean  values  of  the  maxima  and  minima  throughout  the 
year,  it  is  found  that  the  morning  values  of  each  are  a  little  less  than  the  eve- 
ning values. 

The  hours  at  which  the  electricity  attains  its  maxima  and  minima  values  are 
likewise  subject  to  variation  from  month  to  month.  The  hour  of  the  morning 
minimum  and  maximum  continually  advances  toward  noon  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer, and  undergoes  the  contrary  change  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  observations  of  Schiibler  indicate  that  the  hour  of  the  evening  minimum 
is  inv^able.     From  June,  1811,  to  June,  1812,  it  took  place  at  Stuitgard  al- 
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.  2  P.  M.  The  boor  of  the  soeond  mazimnin  whao  gradually  approached 
JO  noon  from  amnmer  to  winter,  and  receded  from  it  again  ftom  winter 
oer. 

aeries  of  obaervationa  on  the  dinmal  changes  of  atmospheric  electricitjr, 
Schnbler  made,  in  1811-13,  were  repeated  by  M.  Arago  at  Paris,  in 
irbo  obtained  aimilar  resdts.  Thns,  in  the  month  oTMarcbi  1811, 
ir  foond  that  the  mean  time  of  the  morning  masdnram,  waa  8  ha.  30  m., 
Aiago  foond  die  mean  time  for  the  aame  month,  8  ha.  48  m. 


. 


LOCAL  TABUTIOMa  OF   THE   XLSCTRICITr. 

I  the  preceding  dbsenrations,  the  sonrees  which  sop|dj  positiTs  electri- 
he  air,  are  sopposed  to  be  oniformlv  distriboted  on  the  sorface  of  the 
A  great  Tarieqr  of  local  caoses,  however,  interropt  thia  oniformity. 
'e'a  obsermtions  show  thatt  the  positive  electricity  of  the  air  baa  greatest 
y  in  the  most  elevated  places,  and  in  those  which  are  best  insulated, 
nterior  of  bnildings,  onder  trees,  in  the  streets,  courts,  snd  other  en- 
ind  sheltered  parts  of  towns,  no  free  electricity  is  foond  in  the  air.  In 
St  of  squares,  and  other  open  places  in  cities,  on  the  quaya,  but  more 
y  on  bridges,  it  is  even  more  intense  than  in  an  open,  fiat  country.  In 
ar  localities,  such  as  Creneva,  where  foes  prevail,  which  lie  low,  and 
converted  into  rain,  the  positive  electricity  of  the  sir  is  most  intense, 
rh  the  general  correspondence  between  the  diurnal  and  annual  variations 
lorroal  electric  state  of  the  air  indicates,  unequivocally,  its  dependance 
rariation  of  the  sun's  declination,  and  the  diurnal  motion  of  that  body, 
local  variations  accord  with  the  hypothesis,  that  evaporation  ia  the 
>urce  of  the  electricity  of  the  air ;  still,  no  complete  and  satisfactory 
lion  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  diurnal  and  annual  electric  periods, 
bier  observed  that  some  correspondence  may  be  perceived  between  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  elec- 
f  the  air,  and  that,  if  such  correspondence  be  admitted,  it  would  follow 
h  these  phenomena  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  But  this  cor- 
ence  is  far  from  being  so  exact  as  to  justify  even  a  probable  conjecture 
eir  identity  of  cause.  The  maximum  variation  of  the  needle  ea.\t  takes 
.  half  past  eight  in  the  forenoon,  from  which  time  till  a  quarter  past  one 
llemoon,  it  turns  gradually  round  toward  the  west,  attaining  its  maxi- 
estem  variation  at  the  latter  hour.  From  that  time  till  half-past  eight 
>wing  morning,  it  returns  gradually  eastward.  The  times  of  greatest 
d  and  westward  variation  correspond  nearly  to  the  times  of  the  mom- 
dmuro,  and  evening  minimum,  but  there  are  no  effects  exhibited  by  the 
corresponding  to  the  other  maximum  and  minimum, 
oerel  proposes  the  following  explanation  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the 
ity  of  the  air.  Toward  the  morning  the  electricity  ought  to  have  a 
Dtensity,  because  the  humidity  of  the  everting  and  night  has  restored  to 
th  a  part  of  the  electricity  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  air. 
he  sun,  at  its  rising,  begins  to  warm  the  earth,  evaporation  is  promoted 
itive  electricity  supplied  to  the  air.  Hence,  after  sunrise,  for  some 
he  intensity  of  the  electricity  of  the  air  will  be  augmented.  When  the 
attained  a  certain  elevation,  and  the  heat  has  increased,  the  air  is  dried, 
ismits  with  less  facility  the  electric  fluid,  accumulated  in  the  higher  re- 
r  the  air  ;  electrometric  instruments,  therefore,  placed  near  the  surface 
Mirth,  will  indicate  a  diminution  of  electricity,  even  though  the  electric 
juld  continue  to  be  augmented  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  air.  As  sun- 
"oaches,  the  air  is  cooled,  becomes  humid,  and  begins  to  transmit  the 
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electric  fluid,  accumulated  in  the  higher  regions,  more  abundantly  to  the  etrth. 
The  electric  intensity  would,  therefore,  increase  with  the  buoiidity  and  tht 
dew  until  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset.  Finally,  when  the  air  begina  to  ba 
exhausted,  the  electricity  again  diminishes,  and  continues  to  decrease  till  the 
next  morning.  According  to  the  same  principles,  the  annual  vaiiatioo  of  Urn 
electricity  is  explained.  In  clear  weather,  the  mean  intensity  of  the  eiectrieir 
ty  of  the  air  will  be  much  less  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  fox  the  air  in  SHk 
mer,  being  warm  and  dry,  resists  more  strongly  the  transmission  of  the  eleor 
trie  fluid  accumulated  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  while  in  wiolW 
the  air,  being  more  humid,  produces  a  contrary  effect. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   ELECTRICITT    OF   THE  ^IR. 

Although  the  negative  electricity  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  be  a  cons^ 
quence  of  the  ascertained  fact,  that  positive  electricity  is  supplied  by  it  to  tha 
air,  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  that  it  be  ascertained  by  immediate  obserra- 
tion.  This  has,  accordingly,  been  done  by  different  observers,  at  differaii 
times,  and  in  different  places.  Among  the  more  recent  observations  of  this 
kind,  are  those  of  M.  Peltier.  To  ascertain  the  electricity  of  the  ground, this 
philosopher  used  a  multiplier,  placing  one  extremity  of  the  platinum  wire  in  a 
humid  part  of  the  soil,  and  attaching  the  other  end  to  a  pointed  metallic  con- 
ductor, raised  in  the  air.  When  the  air  was  sufliciently  humid  to  give  il  a 
conducting  power,  a  current  was  established  through  the  wire,  by  which  iha 
needle  was  sensibly  affected,  and  the  deflection  of  the  needle  proved  that  thi 
negative  current  came  from  the  ground,  and  the  positive  from  the  air. 

The  negative  electricity  of  the  ground,  and  the  positive  electricity  of  thi 
stratum  of  air  contiguous  to  it,  have  a  continual  tendency  to  re-combine  and 
neutralize  each  other.  From  this  cause,  the  lowest  stratum  of  air  in  clear 
weather,  apart  from  disturbing  causes,  is  found  to  be  in  its  natural  state.  Thia 
cd'oct  extends  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  above  which 
height  the  positive  electricity  begins  to  be  perceivable,  and  increases  in  its  in- 
tensity in  ascending,  according  to  some  definite  law,  which  observation  hu 
not  yet  disclosed. 

To  ascertain  the  increase  of  electricity  in  the  ascending  strata  of  air,  Bec- 
querel  and  Breschet  made  some  experiments  on  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  ac- 
cording to  a  method  suggested  by  Saussure.  These  electricians  selected  a 
convenient  platform  of  ground  near  the  monastery,  extended  upon  it  a  piece  of 
gummed  sarcenet,  about  ten  feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide,  upon  which  thej 
unrolled  a  silk  cord,  interlaced  with  metallic  wire,  measuring  about  250  feet  in 
length.  They  attached  one  end  of  this  cord  to  the  hook  or  rod,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  straws  of  an  electrometer,  by  means  of  a  loose  knot,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  drawn  upward,  it  would  be  detached  from  the  electrometer 
without  disturbing  the  instrument.  The  other  extremity  of  the  cord  was  tied 
to  the  tail  of  an  iron  arniw,  which  was  projected  upward  by  means  of  a  bow 
with  such  force  that,  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  250  feet,  it  detached  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord  from  the  electrometer.  As  the  arrow  ascended,  the 
electrometer  showed  a  gradually  increasing  divergence,  which  soon  became  so 
considerable  that  the  straws  struck  the  sides  of  the  case  enclosing  them. 
When  the  cord  was  detached,  the  instrument  retained  the  electricity  it  had  re- 
ceived, which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  positive. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  from  three  feet  above  the  ground,  to  the  height  of  250 
feet,  the  air  is  charged  with  positive  electricity,  constantly  increasing  in  inten- 
sity, at  least,  in  localities  like  that  in  which  this  experiment  was  made. 

Lost  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  electricity  obtained,  was  produced  by  the 
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^ilectricity  with  whicli  the  instrumeot  diverges,  is  that  of  the  air  in  which  the 
i  MBOis  gjilieMilj  of  the  oooductor  ii  pkced,  but  that  if  E'  be  the  electricity  of 


■ 


fekdor.  of  the  amnr  againat  the  air,  the  ezperimeiit  waa  repeated,  projecting 
anow  hoiiioiitallyt  ^X  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  groond.    In  thia 
ae  no  eflect  waa  fnodnoed  oa  &  electtometer. 

Bacqneiel  made  esperinenta  with  a  like  object  in  clear  weather,  on  the 
of  the  lock  called  SmuMn^  near  the  MmU  tPOr.  Thia  anromit,  sep- 
firom  the  anrroonding  momiuins,  ia  terminated  by  a  platform  of  ihe  ex- 
of  seToral  aqnaie  yaida,  at  the  heij^t  of  about  4,000  ieet  abore  the  level 
of  Ae  sea.  The  electrometer  of  Sanannre  waa  aormoonted  by  a  pointed  con- 
Aaetor*  aboot  twenty  inchea  hmg.  A  diTorgence  of  the  atimwa,  amonnting  to 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  waa  prodncedt  when  me  apparatna  waa  raked  about  three 
feet  abore  the  head.  The  diTorgence  waa  doubled,  when  a  wire,  attached  to 
ihe  electrometer,  waa  pvojected  upward  by  means  of  a  atone,  to  the  hei^  of. 
about  thirteen  feet,  and  when  projected  to  greater  heights,  the  divergence  con- 
~  to  augment. 
When  the  raparatua,  elevated  to  a  certain  heif^  above  the  head,  and  ahow- 
a  eeotain  divergence,  waa  carried  down  the  aide  of  the  hill,  the  ffivergence 
pmbmUj  diminiahed,  and  diaappearcd  altc^ether,  beforo  attaining  the  fooC  of    ! 

In  Ao  ascent  made  in  a  balloon  by  MM.  Gray-Luaaac  and  Biot,  the  increaae 
ef  pooitive  eleetricity  in  the  ascending  strata  of  air  waa  alao  rendered  mani- 
Theae  phikieophera  attached  a  metallic  ball  to  a  wiro,  about  170  feet 
,  and  aoapended  it  from  the  car  of  the  balloon,  the  upper  end  of  the  wiro 
attached  to  an  electrometer.  The  weather  being  perfectly  dear,  the  in- 
diverged  with  negative  eleetricity.  Thia  result,  which  waa  in  appa- 
•Mt  dincordance  with  the  results  of  observatiooa  in  general,  waa,  however, 
eaafly  ahown  to  be  consistent  with  them.  The  wire,  m  this  caae,  supplied  a 
I  eandocting  communication  between  two  strata  of  air,  one  170  feet  above  the 
I  sdier.  If  they  wero  equally  charged  with  the  same  species  of  electricity,  the 
)  electrometer  would  not  have  been  affected ;  for  the  natural  electricities  of  the 
I  wire  being  placed  between  two  equal  and  contrary  decomposing  influences,  no 
I  iefompneition  would  take  place,  and  the  wire  would  remain  in  its  natural  state. 
I  If,  howerer,  the  two  strata  at  the  ends  of  the  wire  were  electrified  positirely, 
I  in  iifenmi  defnet^  a  decompoeition  of  the  electricities  of  the  wire  would  en- 
I  sne^  the  poeitave  fluid  being  repelled  toward  that  stratum  having  the  weaker 
I  positive  charge,  and  the  negative  fluid  being  attracted  toward  that  stratum  hav- 
I  ug  the  stronner  charge.  Since,  then,  the  electrometer  at  the  upper  extremity 
i  sf  die  wire  uowed  negative  electricity,  it  follows  that  the  higher  stratum  was 
I  man  intensely  poeitive  than  the  lower. 

I     In  n  similar  experiment  made  by  Sauaaure,  the  electrometer  waa  placed  at 
I  Arlower  end  of  the  wire,  and,  in  accordance  with  what  haa  been  juat  ex- 
i  ilained,  the  instrument  diverged  with  positive  electricity. 
\    Tlw  method  of  explaining  the  apparently  inconsistent  results  of  the  experi- 
I  ■ants  of  Biot  and  Saussure,  proposed  by  the  former,  is  imperfect,  unless  it  be 

« 


that  the  two  strata  of  air  are  both  electrified  posUiotly ;  for  if  they 

both  dieiriJUd  negaiivefy^  the  lower  stratum  kerning  the  Mtnmger  charge,  the 

'^         iroold  enaue ;  or  even  if  they  were  differently  electrifidi,  the 

being  poeitive  and  the  lower  negative,  the  effecta  would  be  the 


Siffiotlj  apesking,  therefore,  the  conaequence  which  legitimately  follows, 
ism  all  obssrrations  made  on  the  electricity  of  the  air  at  different  heights,  by 
means  of  n  veitical  conducting*rod  or  wire  extending  from  the  electroscope  to 
fee  stfntum  of  which  it  is  desired  to  aacertain  the  electric  state,  is,  not  that  the 
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Ae  ntntum  in  which  the  electrometer  is  placed,  and  E  that  of  the  stratu 
which  the  remote  end  of  the  condnctor  is  placed,  then,  when  the  instn 
diverges  with  positive  electricity,  E — E',  will  be  positive,  and  when  it  div 
with  negative  electricity,  E — £^  will  be  negative.  If  the  species  of  elect 
of  either  stratnm  be  oUierwise  known,  soch  an  observation  will  indicat 
species  of  the  other  stratum ;  but  if  not,  it  will  only  give  a  different  resul 
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The  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  clear  and  uncUmded  weathei 
has  been  hitheito  explained.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  obsen*] 
which  have  been  made  when  the  heavens  are  more  or  less  ehaiged  with  cl 
whether  attended  or  not  with  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  other  phenomena  of  stor 

From  the  month  of  Jnne,  1811,  to  May,  1812,  both  inclusive,  M.  Scfa 
observed  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  in  clouded  weather  and  in  tim 
lain,  hail,  and  snow.  In  the  table  on  pp.  158, 159,  a  synopsis  is  given  < 
results  of  his  observations.  An  examination  of  the  resvdts  registered  ii 
table  will  establish  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  in  stormy  weather,  in  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  the  electricity  of  th 
is  much  more  intense  than  at  other  times. 

2.  That  in  such  weather  the  electricity  is  sometimes  positive  and  some 
negative,  and  neariy  as  often  the  one  as  the  other. 

3.  That  in  such  weather  the  electricity  often  undergoes  sudden  ch: 
from  positive  to  negative,  and  vice  versa. 

4.  That  in  clouded  weather,  unattended  by  storms,  rain,  hail,  or  snoi 
free  electricity  of  the  air  is  positive. 

5.  That  the  intensity  of  this  electricity  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  sm 
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as  long  Buppoeed  that  the  rapor  producad  from  the  sorfiice  of  liqnids 
1  to  the  atmosphere,  was  the  consequence  of  an  affinity  between  the 
s  of  air  and  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  by  Tirtue  of  which  a  combination 
med,  and  consequently  a  constant  absorption  took  place  by  the  air,  of 

exposed  to  it.  The  properties  of  Taper,  howerer,  which  hare  been 
ired  by  the  labors  of  modem  philosophers,  and  above  all,  by  those  of 
N,  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  supposition,  and  have  shown  that  all 
enomena  of  evaporation  may  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  any 

whatever,  or  otner  attraction,  to  exist  between  the  particles  of  atmo- 
:  air,  and  those  of  liquids. 

explanation  of  evaporation  on  the  principle  of  chemical  combination  of 
lors  with  air,  was  first  suggested  by  Halley,  and  supported  by  many  sue* 
I  philosophers.  According  to  this  theory,  air  was  considered  as  having 
ae  effect  on  water,  as  water  would  have  on  salt,  or  any  other  substance 
it  might  hold  in  solution.    The  theory  was  rendered  plausible  by  the 

which  it  offered  in  explaining  some  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of 
&tion,  such  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being  promoted  by  winds,  and  by 
le  of  temperature.  Currents  of  air  removing  the  solvent  as  fast  as  it 
)  saturated,  brought  a  fresh  jportion  of  it  to  receive  vapor,  and  so  the  pro- 
as continued  and  stimulated.  Heat,  also,  was  supposed  to  increase  the 
.  power  of  the  air  on  water,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  by  which  it 
lown  to  increase  the  solvent  power  of  water  on  mher  substances, 
or,  however,  at  low  temperatures,  was  considered  to  possess  no  elss- 
uid  the  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  this  supposition  wss  the  first  step 

removing  the  hypodiesis  of  Halley ;  but  this  Uieory  received  its  death- 
vm  the  fact  that  vapor  is  not  only  formed  in  a  space  where  no  air  is 
t,  but  that  in  that  space  it  possesses  the  same  elasticity,  and  occupies  the 
olume,  as  if  the  same  space  were  filled  with  the  supposed  solvent ;  nay 
that  it  is  not  only  produced  in  such  a  space,  but  that  it  is  produeed  in* 


I 
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stantaneously ;  whereas,  if  the  supposed  solvent  were  present,  its  prodoctioD 
would  be  considerably  retarded.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  solotion  would 
proceed  with  greater  facility  in  the  absence  of  the  solvent  than  in  its  pres- 
ence. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  liquids  dismiss  vapor,  whether  the  space 
above  their  surface  be  an  actual  vacuum,  or  be  filled  with  air  or  other  gas, 
and  that  if  such  space  be  confined  within  certain  limits,  it  will  be  capable  of 
receiving  from  the  liquids  a  different  quantity  of  vapor,  depending  solely  on  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid,  and  that  the  quantity  which  will  saturate  a  given 
space  will  be  the  same,  whether  that  space  be  a  vacuum,  or  be  occupied  bj 
atmospheric  air,  or  other  aeriform  bodies.  The  difference  in  the  phenomena 
in  the  two  cases  will  only  consist  in  the  rate  at  which  the  saturating  vapor  is 
produced  from  the  liquid.  In  the  case  of  a  vacuum,  it  is  produced  almost  in- 
stantaneously ;  but  if  air  be  present,  its  production  is  retarded,  and  a  consider- 
able time  may  elapse  before  the  space  above  the  liquid  is  saturated. 

All  masses  of  water  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  have  above  them  a 
mass  of  atmospheric  air,  which  at  all  times  maintains  suspended  in  it  a  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapor,  raised  by  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  this 
liquid.  If  the  quantity  sustained  in  the  atmosphere  be  such  as  to  saturate  the 
air,  then  it  is  obvious  that  no  further  evaporation  whatever  can  take  place  at 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This,  however,  does  not  usually  occur.  Most  com- 
monly the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  is  insufiicient  for  its  saturation ; 
and  in  this  case  evaporation  will  take  place.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
lecture  to  explain  the  laws  which  attend  this  process  of  evaporation  in  the 
open  air. 

Dalton,  to  whose  labors  we  are  indebted  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
theory  of  vapors,  investigated  this  subject,  and  may  be  said  to  have  nearly  ex- 
hausted it.  He  commenced  by  determining  the  circumstances  which  attend  the 
evaporation  of  water  at  high  temperatures.  In  such  cases,  the  tension  of  the  va* 
por  actually  suspended  in  the  air  would  produce  an  inappreciable  effect  on  the 
phenomena,  because  its  tension  would  be  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  high  temperatures.  In  this  first  experiment,  there- 
fore, he  regaided  the  atmosphere  as  perfectly  dry,  and  considered  the  phenom- 
ena to  proceed  as  they  would  in  a  receiver  subject  to  the  presence  and  pressure 
of  perfectly  dry  air.  A  small  vessel,  containing  boiling  water,  was  suspended 
from  the  arm  of  a  balance,  and  accurately  poised.  A  lamp  was  placed  under 
it,  which  maintained  it  at  the  boiling  point,  and  its  loss  of  weight  in  a  given 
time  by  evaporation  was  accurately  determined.  The  same  experiment  was 
repeated  with  the  same  vessel,  at  various  temperatures,  from  212^  to  138^,  and 
the  following  results  were  obtained : — 


Tempenture  in  Degrve*  of 

Elastic  force  of  Vapor  in 

Braporation  per  MinaU  ia 

Fthrenheit. 

Inches. 

Grains. 

2120 

30*00 

30 

180 

15-15 

16 

164 

10*41 

10 

152 

7-81 

8-5 

144 

6-37 

6 

138 

5*44 

5 

From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  at  each  temperature  between  the  above 
limits,  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  proportional  to  the  tension  of  the  vapor.  It 
will  easily  be  conceived,  however,  that  the  same  law  cannot  extend  to  evapora- 
tion  at  low  temperatures,  because,  as  the  temperature  of  the  evaporating 
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d  approaches  the  temperatare  of  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  air,  the  ten- 
$  will  approach  more  nearly  to  equality,  and  the  resistance  of  the  vapor 
idy  suspended  in  the  air  will  speedily  begin  to  produce  a  sensible  eflect 
he  rate  of  evaporation.  In  order,  therefore,  to  detect  the  law  by  which 
•oration  took  place  at  lower  temperatures,  it  became  necessary  first  to  de- 
ine  the  actual  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
te  time  of  the  experiment.  The  properties  of  vapor  previously  discovered 
)alton,  led  him  to  an  elegant  and  simple  solution  of  this  problem.  The 
sous  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  not  being  in  a  state  of  saturation, 
t  be  regarded  as  having  received  a  quantity  of  heat  which  dilated  it  and 
sd  ita  temperature,  according  to  the  laws  for  the  dilatation  of  the  permanent 
s  after  it  had  passed  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state.     Now  if  all  the 

which  has  been  imparted  to  it  after  it  had  passed  into  the  vaporous  state 
iken  from  it,  it  will  undergo  a  diminution  of  temperature,  but  will  not  pass 

the  vaporous  to  the  liquid  form.  The  smallest  abstraction  of  heat  beyond 
point  will,  however,  cause  a  deposition  of  moisture,  and  a  partial  condensa- 

of  the  vapor.     If,  therefore,  a  body  at  a  temperature  conaiderably  lower 

that  of  the  atmosphere  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  first  by  abstract* 
heat  from  the  vapor  in  contact  with  it,  lower  its  temperature  until  it 
es  at  that  temperature  which  it  had  when  it  passed  from  the  liquid 
e  Taporous  state.  If  the  body  be  at  a  lower  temperature,  then,  though  it 
DO  longer  lower  the  temperature  of  the  vapor,  it  will  condense  it,  and  the 
r  will  deposite  itself  in  the  form  of  dew  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  If  the 
'  be  actually  or  nearly  at  that  temperature  at  which  the  vapor  passed  from 
liquid  to  the  aeriform  state,  then  the  commencement  of  the  condensation 
be  just  indicated  by  a  slight  dulness  pro<1uced  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
le  condensation  of  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  vapor.  Led  by  such 
>ning,  Dalton  adopted  the  following  means  of  determining  the  temperature 
hich  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  had  passed  from  the  liquid  to 
leriform  state :  He  poured  water,  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the  atmo- 
re,  into  a  thin  glass  tumbler,  and  exposed  it  to  the  air.  If  he  observed  an 
sdiate  and  rapid  deposition  of  dew  upon  its  surface,  he  then  wiped  the 
b1  dry,  and  exposed  it  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  lie  thus  con-  | 
>d  to  expose  the  vessel  at  increasing  temperatures,  until  he  found  that  tern- 
lure  at  which  a  deposition  of  moisture  would  just  take  place  on  its  surface, 
such  that  one  degree  higher  in  temperature  would  prevent  such  a  con- 
ation of  vapor.  This,  then,  he  assumed  to  be  the  temperature  at  which 
rapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  had  passed  from  the  liquid  to  the 
orm  state,  and  the  elasticity  or  tension  corresponding  to  this  temperature 

found  from  the  table  of  elasticity  resulting  from  his  former  experiments. 
'  the  vapor  actually  suspended  in  the  air  had  a  higher  temperature  than 
and  was  raised  to  that  temperature  by  heat  communicated  to  it  after  it  had 
med  the  vaporous  form.  The  additional  tension  imparted  by  this  increase 
mperature  was  easily  computed  by  the  rules  for  the  dilatation  of  gases  and 
rs  by  heat.  Hence  he  computed  the  actual  tension  of  the  vapor  suspended 
e  atmosphere. 

he  water  used  by  Dalton  in  this  experiment  was  taken  from  deep  wells  at  \ 
Chester,  the  temperature  of  which  was  from  10^  to  15°  colder  than  the 
tsphere.     This  served  the  purpose  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  not 

low,  but  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  was  near  the  freezing  point,  it 
me  necessary  to  cool  the  water  by  means  of  ice,  or  a  mixture  of  snow  and 
or  other  freezing  mixtures. 
he  deposition  of  condensed  vapor  with  the  appearance  of  dew,  on  the  exter- 
(urface  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  iced  water,  is  a  fact  of  familiar  occur- 
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rence.  A  decanter  of  iced  water  placed  on  a  table  alwa^ra  ezhibila  this  effect ; 
and  in  summer,  a  decanter  of  fresh  spring-water  will  be  obsenred  to  kave  a 
similar  deposition  on  its  surface. 

He  now  exposed  to  the  air  a  vessel  of  water  at  various  low  temperatures,  and 
noted  its  rate  of  evaporation ;  using,  however,  a  larger  surface,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  quicker  evaporation  than  in  the  former  case.  Upon  examining  the  rates 
of  evaporation  resulting  from  these  experiments,  he  found  that  they  were  accu* 
rately  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  tension  of  vapor  which  would 
saturate  the  atmosphere  at  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  actually  suspended  in  it. 

It  thus  follows,  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  water,  in  all 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  will  be  proportional  to  the  tension  of  vapor  which 
would  saturate  the  air,  diminished  by  the  tension  of  the  vapor  which  is  actually 
contained  in  the  air. 

The  investigations  of  Dalton  were  next  extended  to  other  liquids,  and,  as  the 
portion  of  the  vapors  of  these  which  would  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
would  be  altogether  insignificant,  the  problem  became  somewhat  more  simple. 
The  atmosphere  was  regarded  as  perfectly  dry  with  respect  to  these  liquids ; 
and  it  was  found  that  their  rates  of  evaporation  were,  in  conformity  with  the 
law  already  obtained  for  water  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  always  proportional  to  the 
tension  of  the  vapor  of  the  liquid  which  would  saturate  an  empty  space  al  the 
proposed  temperature. 

All  the  preceding  results  have  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  air 
above  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  liquid  is  perfectly  calm,  so  that  the  same 
stratum  shall  always  remain  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  the  successive  strata 
above  it  shall  continue  undisturbed. 

When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  rate  of  evaporation  must  needs  undergo  a  cor- 
responding change,  and  this  change  is  generally  one  which  accelerates  it.  As 
the  liquid  imparts  its  vapor  to  the  stratum  immediately  above  it,  and  that  vapor 
passes  from  stratum  to  stratum  upward,  the  evaporation  will  be  slower  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  va()or  suspended  in  ils  strata ;  but,  if  the  air  be  agi- 
tated, and  especially  if  a  current  of  wind  pass  across  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
then,  as  fast  as  the  vapor  is  deposited  in  the  strata,  it  is  carried  off,  and  fresh 
portions  of  air,  not  impregnated  with  vapor,  take  their  place.  The  evaporation 
may,  in  this  case,  be  as  rapid  as  it  would  be  in  perfectly  dry  air,  inasmuch  as 
the  air  above  the  liquid  is  never  allowed  to  accumulate  in  it  any  quantity  of 
vapor.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed,  as  a  general  principle,  that  a  draught  main- 
tained across  the  surface,  or  winds,  or  any  agitation  of  the  air,  has  a  tendency 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  evaporation. 

In  the  experiments  of  Dalton,  on  the  vaporization  of  boiling  water,  he  found 
that  the  rate  of  vaporization  in  a  space  perfectly  sheltered  from  currents  was 
slower  than  when  exposed  to  a  draught  produced  by  open  windows  and  doors, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three.  The  evaporation  in  still  air  was  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  grains  of  water  per  minute,  and  in  a  draught  forty-five  grains  per 
minute. 

Since  the  evaporation  of  different  liquids  is  proportional  to  the  tension  of 
their  vapors,  it  follows  that  liquids  which  boil  at  high  temperatures  must  evap- 
orate very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  the  tension  of  the  vapors  of  such 
liquids  are  insensible  at  all  ordinary  pressures.  Indeed,  sulphuric  acid,  mer- 
cury, and  other  like  liquids,  which  boil  at  very  high  temperatures,  may  be  re- 
garded as  fixed,  or  having  no  evaporation  whatever. 

The  evaporation  of  bodies  whose  boiling  point  is  high  on  the  thermomefric 
scale  being  inappreciable  at  all  moderate  temperatures,  a  question  arises,  wheth- 
er the  vaporizing  principle  is  subject  to  any  limit  whatever.    As  the  diminution 
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in  the  rate  of  evaporatioD  is  subject  to  the  law  of  continuity,  or  undergoes  a 
ilow,  gradual,  and  continued  diminution,  the  determination  of  its  actual  limit, 
if  it  has  one,  by  experiment  or  observation  must  obviously  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if,  indeed,  it  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Such  a  limit,  therefore, 
if  it  exist,'  must  rather  be  sought  for  by  the  operation  of  the  reason  on  facts 
faiown,  than  by  the  operation  of  the  senses  on  facts  to  be  observed.  A  system 
of  reasoning,  applied  with  great  ingenuity  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  fix  the  limits  of 
ihe  atmosphere,  has  been  applied  by  Faraday  to  show  that  an  actual  limit  must 
exist,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  the  operation  of  the  evaporating  principle.  Dr. 
Wollaston  argued  that  the  tendency  of  the  molecules  of  the  atmospheric  air  to 
ifpel  each  other  being  known  by  direct  observation  to  be  subject  to  a  continual 
diminution,  in  proportion  as  the  distances  between  the  molecules  increased,  or, 
io  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  the  same  mole- 
coles  being  admitted,  in  common  with  all  other  matter,  to  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  it  follows  inevitably  that,  when  the  actual  weight  of  the  mole- 
cules becomes  equal  to  their  mutual  repulsion,  then,  these  two  forces  balancing 
one  another,  the  molecules  will  rest  altogether  like  the  particles  of  a  liquid.  This 
must  happen,  therefore,  on  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  less  than  the  specific  gravity  of  air  in  that 
itate  of  rarefaction  in  which  the  repulsion  of  its  molecules  equals  their  weight  to 
float  on  the  surface  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  ship 
floats  on  water,  or,  to  come  to  a  closer  analogy,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  a 
balloon  float  between  two  strata  of  air  when,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  is  lighter  than  that 
on  which  it  presses,  and  heavier  than  that  immediately  above  it.  Now,  admitting 
that  the  tendency  to  evaporation  depends  on  the  energy  of  the  repelling  force 
produced  by  the  presence  of  heat  having  a  tendency  to  drive  off  the  stratum  of 
particles  which  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  will  follow  that  gravity  will, 
at  length,  balance  or  prevail  over  the  repulsive  force,  and  will  prevent  the  par- 
ticles from  flying  off  or  evaporating.  Immediately  before  the  liquid  attains  this 
state,  the  repulsive  principle  exceeds  the  gravitating  one  by  so  exceedingly 
•mall  an  amount,  that  the  quantity  of  evaporation,  though  i:oi  exactly  nothing, 
may  be  conceived  to  be  so  extremely  small  as  to  bo  utterly  inappreciable  by 
any  direct  sensible  observation.  Such  is  Faraday's  reasoning,  to  prove  that 
there  exists  a  limit  in  all  bodies  to  the  action  of  the  evaporating  principle,  and 
that  this  limit  is  very  low  in  those  bodies  that  fuse  at  low  temperatures,  and 
that  it  may  be  high  in  bodies  which  fuse  at  very  high  temperatures. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  evaporating  principle  has  no  limit  of  this  nature,  it 
will  follow  that  the  atmosphere  must  always  be  impregnated  with  the  vapors 
of  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  this  to  be  the 
case,  without  supposing  a  great  variety  of  chemical  effects  to  be  produced  by 
such  a  confusion  of  substances,  having  such  an  indefinite  variety  of  physical 
relations  one  to  another.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  less  vaporiza- 
ble  substances  at  common  temperatures  are  below  the  va()orizing  limit,  and 
that  the  atmosphere  contains  suspended  in  it  chiefly  the  vapor  of  water,  with 
slight  and  occasional  admixtures  of  the  vapors  of  the  more  volatile  bodies. 

The  elevation  of  the  average  temperature  of  the  air  has  a  double  effect  on 
the  rate  of  evaporation.  By  raisiiig  the  temperature  of  water,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  rate ;  but  by  caubing  an  increased  quantity  of  vapor  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  contrary  effect.  The  difference 
between  the  extreme  tension  due  to  the  temperature  and  the  tension  of  the  va- 
por actually  suspended  is,  perhaps,  greater  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather,  be- 
cause in  cold  weather  the  atmosphere  is  nearer  its  puint  of  saturation  than  in 
warm  weather.  Hence  the  rate  of  eva|>oration  is  probably  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 
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The  method  adopted  by  Dalton  for  determining  the  tension  of  rmpor  sob- 
pended  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given  time  is,  perhaps,  in  skilful  hands,  moie 
exact  than  any  which  has  since  been  discovered,  especially  if  the  glass  vessd 
used  be  sufficiently  thin.  Dr.  Thompson  states  that  he  has  submitted  to  ex- 
periment other  instruments  for  the  same  purpose,  and  this  simple  one,  and  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  last  are  susceptible  of  the  high- 
est  degree  of  accuracy. 

Other  instruments,  however,  have  been  contrived  for  determining  the  qnsa- 
tity  of  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  called  kygrometerg^  or  meas- 
urers of  the  moistness  of  the  air.  Such  instruments  are  generally  constructed 
from  some  substance  which  has  a  power  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  which 
gives  some  external  indication  of  the  quantity  which  it  absorbs. 

The  hygrometer  of  M.  De  Luc  consists  of  an  extremely  thin  piece  of  whale- 
bone, which  is  stretched  between  two  points  and  acts  on  the  shorter  arm  of  u 
index  or  hand,  which  plays  on  a  graduated  scale,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock.  The 
effect  of  the  whalebone  absorbing  moisture  is  to  cause  it  to  swell,  and  its  length 
increases  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  dries,  its  length  is  contracted.  The 
index  is  moved  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other  by  these  effects,  and  the  space 
it  moves  over  gives  the  change  in  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  hygrometer  of  M.  Saussure  consists  of  a  human  hair,  previously  pre- 
pared by  boiling  it  in  a  caustic  ley.  It  then  becomes  a  highly  sensible  ahsoib- 
ent  of  moisture.  One  extremity  is  suspended  from  a  hook,  and  the  other  ex- 
tremity carries  a  small  weight  which  keeps  it  stretched.  It  is  ttimed  once 
round  a  grooved  wheel,  which  moves  an  index  playing  on  a  graduated  arch. 
As  the  hair  contracts  and  expands  by  the  effect  of  absorbing  moisture,  the 
wheel  is  turned  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  and  the  index  snows  the  effect 
by  moving  through  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  arch. 

That  this  instrument  may  indicate  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapor  suspended 
in  the  air,  it  was  necessary  that  some  fixed  points  upon  it  should  be  determin- 
ed, analogous  to  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  of  water  on  a  common  ther- 
mometer. To  effect  this  is,  however,  mure  difficult  in  the  present  case,  inss- 
much  as  the  instrument  is  influenced  at  once  by  two  causes,  namely :  by  heat, 
and  by  the  quantity  of  vapor  suspended  in  the  air.  M.  Saussure  first  consid- 
ered the  application  of  the  instrument  when  exposed  to  an  invariable  tempera- 
ture. He  placed  it  in  a  vessel  which  contained  perfectly  dry  air  at  the  pro- 
posed temperature.  He  thus  obtained  the  point  of  extreme  dryness.  He  then 
successively  introduced  into  the  receiver  several, small  known  quantities  of  wa- 
ter. This  he  accomplished  by  depositing  the  liquid  on  small  pieces  of  linen, 
which  he  weighed  exactly,  and  determined  the  quantity  of  liquid  thus  intro- 
duced. When  each  successive  portion  of  the  liquid  was  vaporized,  he  observed 
and  marked  the  indication  of  the  hygrometer.  He  then  withdrew  them  and 
weighed  them  again,  thus  determining  exactly  the  quantity  of  liquid  evaporated 
on  each  occasion. 

Having  repeated  very  often  the  experiment  at  the  same  temperature,  he  found 
that  whatever  variation  the  hygrometer  had  previously  undergone,  it  always  \ 
retunied  to  the  same  point  when  the  quantities  of  water  vaporized  in  the  re- 
ceiver were  equal.  He  found  the  same  result  at  various  temperatures,  the  in- 
dications at  the  same  temperature  being  always  the  same  ;  but  the  absolute 
quantity  of  water  necessary  to  be  vaporized  in  the  space,  in  order  to  move  the 
hygrometer  through  the  same  number  of  degrees,  was  different  at  different  tem- 
,  peraturos.  To  obtain,  therefore,  the  actual  quantity  of  water  suspended  in  the 
I  form  of  vapor,  it  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  indications  of  the 
;  thermometer  and  hygrometer.  These  two  indications  are  always  sufficient  for 
<  the  exact  solution  of  the  question. 
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The  hygrometer  of  Leslie  is  an  instrament  by  which  the  hygrrometric  sta  . 

of  the  tir  is  indicated  by  the  rate  at  which  water  evaporates.     The  bulb  of  rn 

•ir  thermometer  is  covered  with  silk  or  bibalous  paper,  which  is  moistened. 

Tlie  moisture  evaporating  produces  cold  in  the  bulb,  and  immediately  affects 

(be  thermometer.     The  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  thus  indicated  depends  on 

the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains.     This  in- 

Snunent,  however,  is  a  very  imperfect  indicator  of  the  hygrometric  state  of  the 

amospbere. 

The  beautiful  theory  of  evaporation,  the  details  of  which  we  have  attempted 

I  ID  explain  in  the  present,  and  in  other  lectures,  and  for  the  principal  part  of 

/  vhich  the   world  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Dalton,  afibrds  a  full  and  satis- 

)  factor}'  elucidation  of  innumerable  phenomena  which  present  themselves  in 

r  atmospheric  and  meteorological  effects,  and  in  all  the  processes  of  science  and 

/tit. 

r  It  has  been  already  explained,  that  when  two  liquids,  such  as  water  and  al- 
)  cohnl,  which  combine  with  a  weak  affinity,  are  mixed  together,  their  combina- 
I  lion  is  destroyed  by  the  process  of  vaporization,  and  each  liquid  vaporizes  at  a 
given  temperature,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would  do  if  it  were  vaporized 
independently  of  the  other.  The  process  of  the  distillation  of  spirits  depends 
on  this  principle.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  liquid,  composed  principally  of  water 
and  alcohol,  is  placed  in  a  boiler  or  still,  which  communicates  by  a  tube  with 
a  refrigeratory  or  e<w/er,  which  is  capable  of  condensing  into  a  liquid  the  vapor 
which  passes  from  the  still  through  it.  If  this  mixture  be  raised  to  a  temper^ 
ature  nearly  as  high  ha  that  at  which  the  alcohol  would  boil,  a  vapor  will  rise 
composed  of  the  vapor  of  water  and  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  mixed  mechanically. 
Now  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  specific  gravity  or  density  of  the  vapor  of 
alcohol  at  its  boiling  point,  is  about  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  vapor  of 
water  at  212^  ;  and  again,  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  212^  is  double 
the  density  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  180^.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  density 
of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  at  its  boiling  temperature,  180^,  will  be  about  seven 
times  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

Thus  in  the  steam  produced  from  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and 
alcohol,  we  shall  have  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to  water  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  1. 
This,  when  condensed  in  the  refrigeratory,  will  give  a  strong  spirit.  By  re- 
peating the  process  of  distillation,  the  mixture  may  be  more  and  more  sepa- 
rated from  the  water  which  it  contains. 

If  the  distillation  be  conducted  under  a  diminished  pressure,  or  in  a  vacuum, 
the  liquid  will  boil  at  a  much  lower  temperature  ;  and  the  portion  of  aqueotis 
vapor  which  will  be  disengaged  will  be  of  such  a  small  degree  of  density  as  at 
length  to  become  insensible. 

The  principle  on  which  the  process  of  distillation  in  general,  therefore,  de- 
pends, is,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mixture  boil  at  different  temper- 
atures ;  and  that,  if  the  mixture  be  caused  to  vaporize  by  heat,  that  part  of  it 
which  boils  at  the  lower  temperature  will  vaporize  in  greater  quantities  than 
that  which  boils  at  the  higher.  When  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  the  refrigera- 
tory, a  new  mixture  will  then  be  obtained,  containing  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  that  constituent  part  which  boils  at  the  lower  temperature  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  liquid  which  remains  in  the  boiler  will  contain  a  greater  portion  of 
that  which  boils  at  the  higher  temperature.  In  general,  by  conducting  the  pro- 
cess in  vacuo,  or  under  diminished  pressure,  this  object  is  more  effectually  at- 
tained, because  less  in  proportion  of  the  liquid  which  boils  at  the  higher  pres- 
sure will  be  vaporized  in  the  process. 

In  some  cases  it  happens  that  the  temperature  necessary  to  boil  the  liquid 
under  ordinary  pressure  may  be  such  as  to  decompose,  or  otherwise  injure. 
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some  constituent  part  of  the  mixture  which  it  is  important  to  preserve.  For 
this  reason,  the  above  method  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  witn  advantage  in 
the  distillation  of  vinegar,  which  it  is  impossible  to  distil  in  the  ordinary  waj 
without  giving  it  a  peculiar  burnt  flavor ;  but  by  distilling  it  in  vacuo,  the  vapor 
is  raised  at  the  temperature  of  1 30^,  and  this  effect  is  avoided. 

In  the  process  of  sugar  refining  it  was  found  that  by  raising  the  syrup  to 
the  necessary  temperature,  a  risk  was  incurred  of  burning  or  decomposinf(  it 
,  by  too  much  heat.  The  method  of  boiling  in  vacuo  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Howard  to  remove  this  inconvenience.  The  syrup  is  thus  concentre 
ted  to  the  granulating  point  without  risk  of  decomposition.  This  method  ii 
now  generally  followed. 

When  vapor  was  produced  from  a  liquid  by  ebullition,  we  have  obsenrad 
that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  was  absorbed  in  the  transition  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  form.  The  same  effect  attends  the  production  of  vapor  from  tka 
surface,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  an  indispensable  consequence  of  the  transition  of  a 
body  into  the  vaporous  form,  at  whatever  temperature  that  transition  takes^ 
place.  In  the  formation  of  vapor,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  heat  must  be  suppliad 
to  the  vapor  formed,  and  must  become  latent  in  it ;  and  this  heat  must  be  8a|^ 
plied  either  by  the  body  itself  or  by  surrounding  objects.  By  whatever  means 
it  is  supplied,  the  object  which  communicates  it  must  undergo  a  corresponding  I 
depression  of  temperature ;  and  hence  vaporization  becomes  a  means  for  the 
production  of  cold,  on  a  principle  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  freezing  mi^ 
tures. 

This  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  method  used  to  cool  water  for  domestic « 
purposes  in  hot  countries.  The  water  is  placed  in  certain  porous  vessehi 
called  in  the  East  alcarrazas,  and  these  are  suspended  in  a  current  of  air :  as, 
for  example,  between  two  open  doors.  The  vessel  allows  the  water  to  pene- 
trate it,  and  thus  exposes  it  more  effectually  to  evaporation,  as  well  from  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  itself,  as  from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  vessel  containing 
it.  As  the  vapor  is  formed,  a  quantity  of  latent  heat  is  necessary  for  it ;  and 
this  latent  heat  is  supplied  from  the  water  contained  in  the  vessel,  which  un- 
dergoes a  corresponding  depression  of  temperature. 

The  same  eflfect  can  be  made  manifest  by  surrounding  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer by  a  moist  sponge,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun.  Let  another  ther- 
mometer be  at  the  same  time  placed  near  it  in  the  shade,  and  the  thermometer 
surrounded  by  the  sponge  will  be  observed  rapidly  to  fall,  while  the  thermom- 
eter in  its  immediate  neighborhood  is  stationary.  This  effect  is  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  with  which  the  sponge  is  saturated, 
and  a  corresponding  depression  of  temperature  produced  in  the  liquid  remain- 
ing in  the  sponge,  arising  from  the  heat  supplied  by  it  to  the  vapor. 

The  depression  of  temperature  produced  by  evaporation  will  be  more  per- 
ceptible the  more  rapid  is  the  evaporation,  because  then  the  body  from  which 
the  heat  is  abstracted  has  not  time  to  receive  a  supply  of  heat  from  surrounding 
objects  to  replace  that  which  it  has  given  out.  Hence,  by  conducting  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  where  the  evaporation  is  almost  instantaneous,  j 
the  cooling  effect  is  more  conspicuous.  If  a  quantity  of  water  included  in  the  < 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  tube  be  surrounded  with  a  sponge  moistened  with  ether,  | 
and  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  moment  the  air  is  withdrawn  i 
the  ether  suddenly  evaporates ;  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether  be  supplied, 
the  water  in  the  bulb  will  be  frozen. 

The  same  fact  may  be  exhibited  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  by  pouring 
some  ether  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  flat  vessel.  When  the  receiver  placed 
over  these  is  exhausted,  the  ether  will  boil  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  its  rapid  evaporation  will  presently  cause  the 
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ler  under  it  to  freeze.  We  shall  thus  have  the  singular  exhibition  of  two 
aids,  one  resting  upon  the  other,  the  one  boiling  and  the  other  freezing  at 
i  same  nsoment ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  one  altogether  disap-  ' 
tring  in  the  form  of  vapor,  while  the  other  solidifies  in  the  form  of  ice. 
A  beautiful  experiment  was  contrived  by  Leslie,  in  which  water  is  frozen  on 
is  principle.  A  shallow  vessel  containing  water  is  placed  under  the  receiver 
an  air-pump.  Under  the  same  receiver  is  placed  a  large  flat  dish,  contain- 
j[  ^lonff  sulphuric  acid.  The  receiver  is  now  exhausted  as  rapidly  as  pes- 
tle by  &e  pump,  and  immediately  the  evaporation  of  the  water  takes  place, 
the  sulphuric  acid  were  not  present,  the  space  within  the  receiver  would  be 
inrated  almost  instantaneously  with  the  vapor  of  the  wafer,  and  all  further  .| 
aporatioa  would  be  stopped ;  but  the  sulphuric  acid  not  being  itself  subject  ^ 
sensible  evaporation,  has  besides  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  by  virtue  of  ; 
Uch  it  attracts  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  causes  it  to  be  condensed  on  its  sur- 
ee.  As  fast,  therefore,  as  the  water  evaporates,  its  vapor  is  seized  upon  by  \ 
e  sulphuric  acid  in  the  large  dish,  and  the  space  within  the  receiver  is  still  ' 
untuned  a  vacuum  ;  so  tt^t  the  evaporation  of  the  water  continues  as  rap-  ' 
ly  as  in  the  first  instance.  Now  the  heat  necessary  to  give  the  vaporous  form 
the  water  can  only  be  received  from  the  water  itself  which  remains  in  the 
th,  and  therefore  it  must  undergo  a  rapid  depression  of  temperature.  It  will 
leedily  fall  to  the  temperature  of  32^,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  frozen, 
y  this  process,  conducted  under  favorable  circumstances,  Leslie  was  not  only 
lie  to  freeze  water,  but  to  congeal  mercury ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  even  pro- 
iced  a  cold  of — 120^.  The  property  on  which  this  beautiful  experiment  is 
niulcd  is  not  recommended  alone  by  the  surprise  and  pleasure  which  its  re- 
ih  always  produces  ;  it  is  susceptible  of  useful  application  in  chemistry  when 
is  necessary  to  separate  water  from  liquids  which  heat  would  decompose ; 
k]  to  dry  animal  and  vegetable  substances  without  exposing  them  to  disorgan- 
aiion.  : 

By  the  same  method,  the  fact  that  ice  itself,  at  all  temperatures,  is  subject* 
evaporation,  may  be  made  manifest.  If  a  few  ounces  of  ice  be  placed  un- 
*T  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  over  a  similar  dish  containing  concentrated 
liphuric  acid,  and  the  receiver  be  exhausted,  the  ice  will  altogether  disappear 
about  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  temperature 
ill  be  considerably  below  32^.  After  the  ice  has  disappeared  the  sulphuric 
id  will  be  found  to  be  combined  with  water  and  to  have  increased  its  weight 
^the  exact  weight  of  the  ice. 

In  climates  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  never  falls  so  low  as  the  freez- 
|[  point,  and,  therefore,  where  no  natural  ice  ever  exists,  ice  is  obtained  arti- 
iaJly  by  a  cold  produced  by  evaporation.  In  India  it  is  obtained  by  making 
tensive  shallow  excavations  in  large  open  plains.  In  these  water  is  exposed 
evaporation  in  small  earthem  pots,  unglazed,  so  as  to  be  porous,  and  pene- 
ible  by  water.  Soft  water,  previously  boiled,  is  placed  in  these  vessels  in 
B  evening,  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February.  A  part  of  it  * 
usually  frozen  in  the  morning,  when  the  ice  is  collected  and  deposited  in 
a,  surrounded  by  straw  and  other  bodies  which  exclude  heat.  Radiation,  < 
K>,  has  a  part  in  producing  this  effect  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
Evaporation  being  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  it  has  he- 
me a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  conduct  it  with  as  much  economy 
d  expedition  as  possible.  The  circumstances  which  principally  promote  it 
ing  increase  of  temperature  and  a  constant  change  in  the  air  which  is  imme- 
itely  above  the  evaporating  surface,  these  two  objects  have  received  special 
ipntion.  In  factories  where  evaporation  is  used,  the  vessels  containing  the 
[aid  to  be  evaporated,  are  usually  placed  where  they  shall  be  exposed  to  a  ^ 
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current  of  air  passing  over  their  surface.  In  cases  where  it  has  been 
convenient  to  promote  the  evaporation  by  heating  the  liquid,  the  heat 
quently  applied  only  to  the  surface,  instead  of  being  commuoicated  by  I 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  fact,  the  current  of  air  which  is  made  tc 
over  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  liquid,  is  previously  heated  by  fore 
through  a  fire.  The  flame  of  the  fire  is  also,  sometimes,  made  tojiiay  ov 
evaporating  surface. 

I'he  coolers  in  breweries  are  large  shallow  vessels,  exposing  a  considi 
surface  with  a  small  depth  of  the  liquid.  They  are  commonly  placed  i 
top  of  the  building,  and  are  open  on  every  side  to  the  air,  so  that  io  whi 
direction  a  wind  blows  a  current  of  air  must  pass  over  them.  There  ar 
provided  a  number  of  revolving  fans,  by  which  the  stream  of  air  in  imm* 
contact  with  the  evaporating  surface,  is  continually  kept  in  a  state  of  agii 
The  evaporation  has  a  continual  tendency  to  saturate  the  stratum  of  a 
mediately  over  the  liquid,  and  by  these  expedients  this  stratum  is  caus 
undergo  a  constant  change  ;  the  air  saturated  with  vapor  being  driven  awa; 
a  freMh  portion  supplying  its  place. 

When  salt  is  held  in  solution  by  water,  the  process  of  evaporation  a 
only  the  water,  and  loosens  the  connexion  produced  by  the  affinity  of  il 
tides  for  the  molecules  of  the  salt.  If  the  solution,  in  this  case,  be  wl 
called  a  saturaltd  solution,  that  is,  if  it  contain  as  much  salt  as  the  water 
given  temperature  is  capable  of  sustaining,  then  the  least  quantity  of  evi 
tion  must  be  attended  with  a  deposition  of  crystals  of  salt  in  the  liquid ; 
if  the  evaporation  be  continued,  the  water  will,  ut  length,  altogether  disaj 
and  nothing  but  a  mass  of  crystallized  salt  will  remain. 

This  principle  forms  the  basis  of  the  method  by  which  salt  is  obtained 
sea-water.  The  water  is  received  into  a  number  of  large  shallow  ponds, 
with  clay,  and  prepared  on  the  seashore.  The  water,  being  receivec! 
these,  and  dammed  in,  is  left  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  heat  of  sur 
If  the  weather  be  dry,  the  quantity  of  evaporation  will  considerably  e: 
the  quantity  of  rain,  and  large  surfaces  being  exposed  in  proportion  t 
depth  of  water  in  the  pits,  the  water  will  be  gradually  dissipated,  and 
at  length,  altogether  disappear,  and  a  quantity  of  what  is  called  bay  tali 
remain  behind.  This  salt  is  said  to  be  the  fittest  for  the  purpose  of  c 
fish. 

When  ice  cannot  be  obtained,  wine  may  be  cooled  in  various  ways  b 
process  of  evaporation.  If  a  moist  towel  be  wrapped  round  a  decani 
wine  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  towel  in  the  process  of  drying  will  co 
wine ;  for  the  wine  must  supply  a  part  of  the  latent  heat  carried  off  by  tl 
por  in  the  process  of  drying  the  towel.  Wine-coolers  constructed  of  p 
earthern  ware  act  on  a  similar  principle.  The  evaporation  of  water  froi 
porous  material  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  immediately  surrou 
the  wine.  Travellers  in  the  Arabian  deserts  keep  the  water  cool  by  wra 
the  jars  with  linen  cloths  which  are  kept  constantly  moist. 

Flistorians  mention  that  the  Egyptians  applied  the  same  principle  to 
water  for  domestic  purposes.     Pitchers  containing  the  water  were  kept 
stantly  wet  on  the  exterior  surface  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
surrounded  by  straw  to  intercept  the  communication  of  heat  from  the  ex 
air. 

In  India  the  curtains  which  surround  beds  are  sprinkled  with  water,  b 
evaporation  of  which  the  air  within  the  curtains  is  cooled. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  evaporation  will  enable  us  easily  to  compn 
the  danger  arising  from  wearing  damp  clothes,  or  from  sleeping  in  a  damj 
In  the  animal  economy  there  is  a  source,  the  nature  and  operation  of  whi 
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Ml  nndentood  by  us,  by  which  heat  is  generated  in  the  system,  and  is  con- 

timally  given  out  by  the  body.     If  any  cause  withdraws  heat  faster  from  the 

My  dian  it  is  thus  produced,  a  sensation  of  cold  is  felt ;  and  if,  on  the  con- 

iMiy,  the  heat  be  not  withdrawn  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  the  body  becomes 

[wdoly  warm.     A  balance  should,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  be  maintuin- 

sd  between  the  natural  power  of  the  body  in  the  production  of  heat,  and  the 

beohy  of  receiving  that  heat  in  surrounding  objects.     In  cold  weather  all  sur- 

NBsding  objects  being  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  body,  have  a 

Ipdency  to  receive  heat  faster  than  the  body  can  supply  it,  and  in  this  case, 

indficial  sources  of  external  heat  are  sought,  by  which  the  temperature  of  sur- 

— idiug  objects  may  be  raised,^  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ani- 

■il  sjrstem.     In  very  hot  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  of  surround- 

■I  objects  is  so  near  the  temperature  of  the  body,  that  the  heat  produced  in  the 

?lem  is  not  received  with  sufficient  facility  to  keep  the  body  sufficiently  cool, 
this  case,  artificial  means  of  keeping  down  the  temperature  of  the  body  are 
Mcesiarily  resorted  to. 

If  the  clothes  which  cover  the  body  are  damp,  the  moisture  which  they 
ttstain  has  a  tendency  to  evaporate  by  the  heat  communicated  to  it  by  the 
My. 

In  fact,  the  body,  in  this  case,  is  circumstanced  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
IS  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  already  described,  surrounded  by  a  damp  sponge, 
a  which  case  we  saw  that  the  mercury  rapidly  fell.  The  heat  absorbed  in 
fta  evaporation  of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  clothes  must  be,  in  part,  sup- 
fGed  by  the  body,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
My  bi  an  imdue  degree,  and  thereby  to  produce  cold.  The  effect  of  violent 
Uwr  or  exercise  is  to  cause  the  body  to  generate  heat  much  faster  than  it  would 
do  in  a  state  of  rest.  Hence  we  see  why,  when  the  clothes  have  been  ren- 
jdered  wet  by  rain,  or  by  perspiration,  the  taking  of  cold  may  be  avoided  by 
keeping  the  body  in  a  state  of  exercise  or  labor  until  the  clothes  can  be  changed, 
or  till  ihey  dry  on  the  person  ;  for  in  this  case,  the  heat  carried  off  by  tiie 
moiitare  in  evaporating  is  amply  supplied  by  the  redundant  heat  generated  by 
labor  or  exercise. 

A  damp  bed,  however,  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  this  means, 
the  object  of  bed-clothes  being  to  check  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body,  so 
as  to  supply  at  night  that  warmth  which  may  be  obtained  by  exercise  or  lahor 
during  the  day.  This  end  is  not  only  defeated,  but  the  contrary  effect  produ- 
ced, when  the  clothes  by  which  the  body  is  surrounded,  contain  moisture  in 
them.  The  heat  supplied  by  the  body  is  immediately  absorbed  by  this  mois- 
tnre,  and  passes  off  in  vapor ;  and  this  effect  would  continue  until  the  clothes  | 
vere  actually  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  } 

A  damp  bed  may  be  frequently  detected  by  the  use  of  a  warming-pan. 
The  introduction  of  the  hot  metal  causes  the  moisture  of  the  bed-clothes  to  be 
inmedjately  converted  into  steam,  which  issues  into  the  open  space  in  which 
the  warmiog-pan  is  introduced.  When  the  warming-pan  is  withdrawn,  this 
npot  is  again  partially  condensed,  and  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  sheets, 
Ae  dampness  will  be  then  distinctly  felt,  a  film  of  water  being,  in  fact,  deposited 
tQ  their  surface. 

The  danger  of  leaving  damp  or  wet  clothes  to  dry  in  an  inhabited  apartment,  f 
aid  niore  especially  in  a  sleeping-room,  will  be  readily  undentood  from  what  [ 
has  been  jtist  explained.  The  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  the  process  | 
of  dr3ring  causes  an  absorption  of  heat,  and  produces  a  corresponding  depression 
of  temperattire  in  the  apartment. 

A  striking  exampleof  the  effects  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  exhibited  in 
IB  experiment  contrived  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  and  made  with  an  instrument  which 
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he  called  a  cryophorus.    This  instrument  consisted  of  a  glass  tube,  A 
furnished  with  two  bulbs,  C  D,  placed  on  short  branches  at  right  an^ 

Fig.  I. 


I 


4 


A  small  quantity  of  water  is  introduced  through  a  short  tube,  which 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  D  at  O.    It  is  boiled  in  C  until  the  space 
and  tube  A  B,  and  the  bulb  D,  is  completely^lled  with  aqueous  vapi 
exclusion  of  atmospheric  air.    The  tube  O  is  then  closed  by  melting 
blowpipe,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  now  contains  nothing  b 
When  the  instrument  cools,  the  yapor  is  condensed,  and  such  a  va 
subsists  in  the  instrument  as  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  the  wa 
If  the  bulb  D  be  now  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  or  exposed  t 
tense  cold,  the  yapor  produced  from  the  water  in  C  will  be  condensed 
that  the  space  above  the  water  in  C,  and  in  the  tube  A  B,  will  be  c 
prevented  from  attaining  the  state  of  saturation.     The  evaporation  wil 
continued,  and  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  must  be  chiefly  derived 
sensible  heat  of  the  water  remaining  in  C.     The  temperature,  therefoi 
water  will  be  rapidly  depressed  until  it  reaches  the  freezing  point,  wh< 
be  solidified. 

When  an  ink  bottle  has  a  large  mouth,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
exposed  to  a  rapid  evaporation ;  and,  as  this  evaporation  affects  only  i 
OU8  part  of  the  liquid,  the  offect  will  be,  that  the  ink  will  first  becor 
and,  if  exposed  a  longer  time,  the  whole  of  the  liquid  portion  of  it  will 
add  nothing  but  the  hard  coloring  matter  will  remain.     If,  however,  tl 
of  the  bottle  be  contracted  to  a  small  aperture,  sufficient  to  receive  a 
rate  of  evaporation  will  be  considerably  diminished  ;  for,  although  th< 
of  ink  in  the  bottle  may  be  large,  yet  the  evaporation  having,  in  the 
stance,  saturated  the  space  between  the  surface  of  the  ink  and  the  raoi 
bottle,  no  farther  evaporation  could  take  place,  if  that  mouth  were  stop] 
if  it  be  opened,  then  a  portion  of  the  vapor,  contained  in  the  bottle  z 
surface  of  the  liquid,  will  escape  from  it  into  the  strataof  air  immediatel 
but  this  portion  will  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
It  will,  therefore,  be  found  that  ink  will  be  less  liable  to  thicken  in  ii 
having  a  small  aperture  than  in  those  which  have  a  large  aperture 
thickening  of  ink  may  be  altogether  avoided  by  the  use  of  ink-bottle 
while  they  are  capable  of  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  ink, 
very  small  surface  to  evaporation.     Such  bottles  are  constructed  like 
fountains.     A  B,  ^g,  2,  is  a  glass  bottle,  completely  closed  at  the  top, 

Fig.  2. 


ing  a  tube,  C,  proceeding  laterally  from  the  bottom  turned  upward,  wh 
is  a  small  mouth  large  enough  to  receive  a  pen.    The  bottle  is  filled 
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ing  the  closed  |>art,  A  B,  slightly  downward,  and  pouring  the  ink  in  at  C,  held 
ut  a  slanting  position.  When  the  bottle  is  placed  in  the  upright  position,  the 
forface  of  the  ink  in  the  bottle  will  remain  above  the  surface  of  the  ink  in  C, 
because  Ae  atmospheric  pressure  acting  in  C  will  balance  the  weight  of  the 
ink  in  A  B,  together  with  the  pressure  of  the  air  confined  in  A  B.  The  evap- 
oration from  the  surface  in  A  B  having  saturated  the  space  above  it  will  cease, 
lad  the  only  evaporation  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  thicken  the  ink  will  be 
that  which  takes  place  at  the  surface  in  C ;  but  this  surface  being  very  small, 
ike  evaporation  will  be  inconsiderable.  In  such  an  ink-bottle  ink  may  remain 
Mveral  months  without  thickening. 

The  reciprocal  processes  of  evaporation  and  condensation  are  the  moans 
whereby  the  whole  surface  of  that  part  of  the  globe  which  constitutes  land  is 
•applied  with  the  fresh  moisture  and  water  necessary  to  sustain  the  organisa- 
tioo  and  to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  Thence 
up  and  juice  are  supplied  to  vegetables,  and  fluids  to  animals ;  rivers  and 
hkes  are  fed,  and  carry  back  to  the  ocean  their  waters,  after  supplying  the 
■MS  of  the  living  world. 

The  extensive  surface  of  the  ocean  tmdergoes  a  never-ceasing  process  of 
•fiporation,  and  dismisses  into  the  atmosphere  a  quantity  of  pure  water  pro- 
portionate to  its  extent  of  surface  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  it,  and 
to  the  state  of  that  air  with  respect  to  saturation.  This  vapor  is  carried  with 
currents  of  air  through  every  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the 
globe. 

When  by  various  meteorological  causes  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  ro- 
doced,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  it  will  come  below  that  limit  at  which  the 
•upended  vapor  is  in  a  state  of  saturation.  A  deposition  or  condensation  will 
therefore  take  place,  and  rain  or  aqueous  clouds  will  be  formed.  If  the  con- 
densed vapor  collect  in  spherical  drops,  it  will  be  precipitated,  and  fall  on  the 
•urface  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain  ;  but,  from  some  unknown  cause,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that,  instead  of  collecting  in  drops,  the  condensed  vapor  is 
iarmed  into  huUow  bubbles,  enclosing  within  them  a  fluid  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  the  atmosphere.  These  bubbles  are  also  found  to  have  a  repulsive  iuHu- 
eoce  on  each  other,  like  that  of  bodies  similarly  electrified.  They  float,  there- 
ibre,  in  the  atmosphere,  their  mutual  repulsion  preventing  them  coalescing  so 
IS  to  form  drops.  In  this  state,  having  by  the  laws  of  optics  a  certain  degree 
of  opacity,  they  become  distinctly  visible  and  form  clouds. 

The  vapor  suspended  in  the  air  during  a  hot  summer's  day  is  so  elevated  in 
its  temperature  as  to  be  below  the  point  of  saturation,  and  therefore,  though  the 
ictual  quantity  suspended  be  very  considerable,  yet,  while  the  air  is  capable 
of  sustaining  more,  no  condensation  can  take  place ;  but  in  the  evening,  alter 
the  sun  has  departed,  the  source  of  heat  being  withdrawn,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  undergoes  a  great  depression,  and  the  quantity  of  vupor  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  now  at  a  lower  temperature,  first  attains  and  subsequently 
passes  the  point  of  saturation. 

A  deposition  of  moisture  then  takes  place  by  the  condensation  of  the  redun- 
dant vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  small  particles  of  moisture  which  full  on 
the  surface,  coalescing  by  their  natural  cohesion,  form  clear,  pellucid  drops  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  dew. 

The  clouds  in  which  the  condensed  vesicles  of  vapor  are  collected,  are  affect- 
ed by  an  attraction  which  draws  them  toward  the  mountains  and  highest  points 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Collected  there,  they  undergo  a  change,  by  which 
they  form  into  drops,  and  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  rain  ;  and  hence,  by  their 
natural  gravitation,  they  find  their  way  through  the  pores  and  interstices  of  the 
earth,  aud  in  channels  along  its  surface,  forming,  in  the  one  case,  wells  and 
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springs  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  where  they  find  a  natural  exit,  or 
an  artificial  exit  is  given  lo  them,  and,  in  the  other  case,  obeying  the  (o 
the  surface  of  the  country  through  which  they  are  carried,  they  wind  in  n 
channels,  first  deepening  and  widening  as  they  proceed,  and  are  fed  by  tnl 
streams  until  they  form  into  great  rivers,  or  spread  into  lakes,  and  at  1 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea. 

The  process  of  evaporation  is  not  confined  to  the  sea,  but  takes  plac< 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  from  all  vegetable  and  animal  productions, 
showers  which  fall  in  summer,  first  scattered  in  a  thin  sheet  of  moistun 
the  surface  of  the  country,  speedily  return  to  the  form  of  vapor,  and  carr 
them,  in  the  latent  form,  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  they  take  from  every 
in  contact  with  them,  thus  moderating  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  ai 
freshing  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 

A  remarkable  example  of  evaporation  on  a  large  scale  is  supplied  b 
great  inland  sea,  the  Mediterranean.  That  natural  reservoir  of  water  re< 
an  extraordinary  number  of  large  rivers,  among  which  may  be  mentions 
Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  the  Rhone,  the  Ebro,  the  Don,  and  man 
era.  It  has  no  communication  with  the  ocean,  except  by  the  straits  of  C 
ter,  and  there,  instead  of  an  outward  current,  there  is  a  rapid  and  never 
ing  inward  fiow  of  water.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  conclude  th 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  this  sea  carries  off  the  enormous  quant 
water  constantly  supplied  from  these  sources.  This  may,  in  some  degr 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  Mediterranean  is  surrounded  by  vast 
of  land  on  every  side  except  the  west.  The  wind,  whether  it  blow  fro 
south,  the  north,  or  from  the  east,  has  paased  over  a  considerable  ext 
land,  and  is  generally  in  a  state,  with  respect  to  vapor,  considerably  belo 
uration.  These  dry  currents  of  wind,  coming  in  contact  with  the  surf 
the  Mediterranean,  draw  off  water  with  avidity,  and,  passing  off,  are  suc( 
by  fresh  portions  of  air,  which  repeat  the  same  process. 
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WO  solid  bodies,  having  dif  srent  temperatures,  be  placed  in  close  con- 
will  be  obsenred  diat  the  hotter  body  will  gradually  fall  in  temperature, 
)  colder  gradually  rise,  until  the  temperatures  become  equal.  This  pro- 
not,  like  radiation,  sudden,  but  very  gradual ;  the  colder  body  receives 
ed  temperature  slowly,  and  the  hotter  loses  it  at  the  same  rate.  Differ- 
lies,  however,  exhibit  a  different  facility  in  this  gradual  transmission  of 
r  contact.  In  some  it  passes  more  rapidly  from  me  hotter  to  the  colder, 
others  the  equalization  of  temperature  is  not  produced  until  after  the 
»f  a  considerable  time. 

I  quality  in  bodies,  by  which  heat  passes  from  one  to  the  other  through 
imensions,  is  called  their  conducting  power,  and  the  heat  thus  transmitted 
10  be  conducted  by  the  body.  One  body  is  said  to  be  a  heiUr  condmetar 
lother,  when  the  equalisation  of  temperature  is  effected  more  speedily ; 
len  the  equalization  is  accomplished  more  slowly,  the  body  is  said  to  be 
*4mduclor. 

make  this  process  more  intelligible,  let  us  mippose  A,  fig.  1,  a  shmU 
bk>ck  of  red-hot  iron,  and  lei  B  C  be  a  bar  of  iron»  the  seotioii  of  whisk 

7%.  L 


re.  Let  the  extremity,  B,  be  placed  close  against  the  blook  A,  and  let 
^n,  S,  pierced  by  A  B,  be  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  effect  of  radiation 
..    Let  thermometeis,  I  tf^  Slc^  be  inserted  at  different  points  of  the  bar  ) 
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B  C,  in  small  cavities  provided  for  the  purpose  and  filled  with  mercury, 
mercury  will  take  the  temperature  of  the  bar,  and  will  communicate  it  to 
thermometer  successively.  Before  the  bar  ia  placed  in  contact  with  thi 
hot  block  A,  the  thermometers  will  all  indicate  the  same  temperature.  1 
first  moment,  when  the  bar  is  placed  in  contact  with  A,  none  of  the  them 
ters  will  be  affected  by  it ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  the  first 
mometer,  /,  will  be  observed  to  rise  slowly ;  after  another  interval,  the 
mometer  ^  will  begin  to  be  affected ;  and  the  other  thermometers,  afte 
intervals,  will  be  successively  affected  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  therroo 
I,  by  continuing  to  rise,  will  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  t',  an( 
higner  temperature  than  tf\  and  so  on.  AfWr  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
the  temperatures  of  all  the  thermometers  will  be  the  same ;  and  if  the  bl< 
be  observed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  the  common  temperature  indicated 
the  thermometers. 

It  appears,  from  this  experiment,  that  the  propagation  of  heat  in  this  m 
through  the  dimensions  of  the  bar  is  very  slow,  and  it  would  seem  to  take 
from  particle  to  particle  of  the  matter  composing  the  bar.  The  first  parti 
contact  with  the  source  of  heat  acquires  a  certain  temperature;  this 
greater  than  the  contiguous  particles,  an  interchange  takes  place  betwei 
two,  on  a  principle  exactly  similar  to  the  interchange  of  heat  by  radiatioi 
fact,  two  contiguous  particles  in  this  case  may  be  regarded,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  two  bodies  having  different  temperatures  placed  in  tt 
of  the  two  reflectors,  //,  fig.  2.     In  that  case,  the  hotter  body  radiatei 


Pig.  2. 


on  the  colder,  and  the  colder  on  the  hotter,  in  unequal  quantities,  until 
temperatures  are  equalized.     Every  two  successive  particles  in  the  bai 
fig.  1,  beginning  from  the  source  of  heat,  appear  to  act  on  each  other 
same  way. 

LfOt  a  number  of  bars  of  different  substances  of  equal  dimensions,  b 
cessively  exposed  in  this  manner,  to  the  same  source  of  heat,  and  let  thei 
eters  be  applied  to  similar  points  in  them,  it  will  be  found  that  thermoi 
in  the  same  situation  on  different  bars,  will,  after  the  lapse  of  the  sam< 
from  the  commencement  of  the  contact,  be  differently  affected.  In  thos 
which  are  good  conductors  the  thermometer  will  be  more  elevated  than  ir 
which  are  bad  conductors  ;  and,  in  general,  the  conducting  power  of  the 
rent  bars  may  be  estimated  by  the  effect  produced  on  thermometers  at  a 
distance  from  the  source  of  heat,  after  the  lapse  of  a  given  time.  In  c 
ments  of  this  nature  it  is,  howe\  <)r,  necessary  to  guard  against  the  effe 
radiation ;  because,  if  two  different  bars  radiate  differently,  it  is  possib! 
the  indications  of  the  thermometer  may  be  so  interfered  with,  by  their  dil 
powers  of  radiation,  that  their  conducting  power  cannot,  with  certainty, 
ferred.    In  a  course  of  experiments  instituted  on  this  subject  by  Despn 
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;>]oyed  ban  of  the  same  size,  covered  with  a  coating  of  raroiah.  Heat  ¥raa 
ilied  by  a  lamp  at  one  end,  and  ita  progma  along  the  bar  indicated  by  a 
rmometer  at  the  other ;  the  lamp  was  applied  until  ita  utmost  effect  on  the 
imometer  was  ascertained ;  and  the  greatest  heat  to  which  the  thermometer 
lid  thua  be  raised  by  the  effect  of  the  lamp,  was  taken  aa  the  meaaure  of  the 
iductiog  power  of  the  bar.  The  following  table  exhibita  the  reaulta  of 
spretz's  experiments  on  different  substancea  : — 

Coadttcttef  powOT. 

Gold, 100- 

Platiaam, « 98*1 

fflTer, 97*3 

CoppcTy  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••   •••••••••••••••••••• 89*88 

Irni, 87'41 

Ziacy - 36*37 

Tia 80*38 

Lead. 17*96 

Marble 2*34 

Poreelaia 1*22 

Brick  earth 1*13 


Fiom  this  table  it  is  obnoas  that  the  metals  are,  by  far,  the  best  conductors 
heat,  and  that  the  conducting  power  of  earthy  substances  is  prodigiously 
frrior. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  on  different  species  of  wood,  by  MM.  A. 
larire,  and  A.  Decandolle.  From  these  expenments  it  appeara  that,  gene- 
ly,  the  more  dense  woods  are  those  which  conduct  heat  best.  This  rule, 
werer,  is  not  inyariable,  for  the  conducting  power  of  nut-wood  waa  found  to 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  oak.  It  was,  also,  found,  that  heat  waa 
ter  conducted  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  than  across  them. 
[n  bodies  of  the  same  kind,  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  conducted,  from  the 
Aer  to  the  colder,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  contact,  and  is 
»portional  to  that  surface.  Thus  if  two  spheres  or  balls  of  metal,  at  different 
aperatures,  be  placed  in  contact,  they  will  touch  only  in  a  single  point, 
1  the  transmission  of  heat  will  be  extremely  slow ;  but  if  two  cubes  of  the 
ne  metal  be  placed  face  to  face,  their  surface  of  contact  will  be  considerable, 
i  the  transition  of  heat  will  be  proportionally  rapid. 

Bodies  of  a  porous,  soft,  or  spongy  texture,  and  especially  those  of  a  fibrous 
Uire,  such  as  wool,  feathers,  fur,  dtc,  are  the  worst  conductors  of  heat, 
ich  a  body  may  be  placed  in  contact  with  another  body  of  a  much  higher  or 
ich  lower  temperature  than  itself,  without  exhibiting  any  change  of  temper- 
ire,  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

From  what  has  been  above  explained,  it  appears  that,  besides  a  tendency 
equilibrium  of  temperature,  which  arises  from  the  interchange  of  heat  by 
liation,  bodiea  hare  a  like  tendency  to  calorific  equilibrium  by  the  transmis- 
m  of  heat  by  contact.  Afler  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  time,  every  two  bodies 
contact  diatribute  between  them  the  heat  they  contain  in  such  portions  aa  to 
ider  their  temperature  equal.  The  manner  in  which  this  effect  is,  generally, 
educed  in  liquids  and  gases  differs,  however,  materially  from  the  nature  of 
B  process  in  solids.  The  constituent  particles  of  solid  bodies  being  incapa- 
I  of  changing  their  material  position  and  arrangement,  the  heat  can  only  paas 
rough  them,  from  particle  to  particle,  by  a  slow  process  ;  but  when  the  parti- 
es forming  any  stratum  of  a  liquid  are  heated,  their  mass,  expanding,  becomes 
^iter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  the  stratum  immediately  above  it,  and  ascends,  al- 
iring  the  superior  strata  to  descend.  Thus  a  source  of  heat  applied  to  the  { 
iCtom  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  immediately  causes  the  liquid  near  the  ? 
iCtom  to  form  an  upward  current,  while  the  superior  liquid  forms  a  downward  ( 
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one ;  and  a  constant  aeries  of  currents  upward  and  downward  is  thus  estab 
lished.     The  portion  of  the  liquid  which  receives  heat  below,  is  thus  contino 
ally  mixed  through  the  other  parts,  and  the  heat  is  diffused  by  the  motioo  of 
the  panicles  among  each  other ;  the  same  effect  takes  i^ce  in  gases.    If  a 
lower  stratum  be  heated,  it  acquires  a  tendency  to  ascend  to  the  higher,  and  the 
colder  strata  descend. 

If,  however,  heat  be  applied  to  the  highest  stratum  of  the  Hqiiid,  this  effect 
cannot  ensue ;  and  it  is  found  that,  in  this  case,  the  particles  maintaining  their 
mutual  arrangement,  the  transmission  of  heat  takes  place  in  the  same  manser 
as  if  the  liquid  were  solid.  In  fact,  the  heat  is,  in  this  case,  conducted  through 
the  liquid.  Liquids,  in  this  manner,  are  observed  to  have  extremely  low  coo- 1 
ducting  powers  ;  so  low  that,  for  a  long  period,  they  were  supposed  to  be  alto- 
gether incapable  of  conducting  heat.  They  have  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment,  however,  not  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  the  power  of  conduction. 

Let  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine  be  poured  on  the  surface  of  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  32°,  and  let  a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  water  at 
a  small  depth  below  the  common  surface  of  the  water  and  spirits  ;  let  the  s(H^ 
its  be  now  inflamed  and  caused  to  bum  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time  the  thermometer  will  show  a  very  slight  indication 
of  increased  temperature,  by  the  downward  transmission  of  heat  from  the  bon- 
ing spirits. 

This,  and  other  experiments  of  a  like  nature,  are  extremely  difficult  of  mtn- 
agement,  and  very  uncertain  in  their  results.  It  often  happens  4hat  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  thermometer  is  caused  by  currents  of  the  liquid  produced  by  heat 
conducted  downward  by  the  sides  of  the  vessels  containing  the  liquid.  Al- 
though the  liquid  itself  may  fail  to  conduct  the  heat  downward,  yet  the  vessel 
containing  it,  having  a  better  conducting  power,  will  transmit  the  heat  to  in- 
ferior strata  of  the  liquid,  and  currents  may  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  estab- 
lished. An  ingenious  method  of  evading  this  difficulty  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Murray,  who  conducted  the  experiment  in  vessels  composed  of  ice.  The  heat 
received  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel  was,  in  this  case,  expended  in  the  liquefac- 
tion of  the  ice,  and  had  no  tendency,  therefore,  to  disturb  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  process  of  cooling,  which  a  hot  body  undergoes  when  suspended  in  air, 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  radiation  of  heat  from  its  surface  :  but  another  cause 
of  the  diminution  of  heat  conspires  with  this.  The  particles  of  air  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  body,  receive  heat  from  it,  and  thus  becoming  specifi- 
cally lighter  by  their  dilatation,  ascend,  and  give  place  to  others,  on  which  a 
like  effect  is  produced.  Thus  heat  is  imparted,  constantly,  to  fresh  portions 
of  the  air,  and  carried  off  by  them.  If  a  hot  body  be  suspended  in  a  liquid, 
the  process,  as  to  its  cooling,  is  altogether  produced  by  this  means,  for  in  that 
case  no  radiation  takes  place. 

The  covering  of  wool  and  feathers,  which  nature  has  provided  for  the  infe- 
rior classes  of  animals,  has  a  property  of  conducting  heat  very  imperfectly, 
and  hence,  it  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  body  cool  in  hot  weather,  and  warm 
in  cold  weather.  The  heat  which  is  produced  by  powers  provided  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  within  the  body,  has  a  tendency,  when  in  a  cold  atnuMphere,  to 
escape  faster  than  it  is  generated,  the  covering  being  a  non-conductor,  intereepts 
it,  and  keeps  it  confined.  j 

Man  is  endowed  with  faculties  which  enable  him  to  fabricate,  for  himself,  ' 
covering  similar  to  that  with  which  nature  has  provided  other  animals.   Clothes 
are  generally  composed  of  some  light,  non-conducting  substances,  which  pro- 
tect the  body  from  the  inclement  heat  or  cold  of  the  external  air.     In  summer, 
clothing  ke^ps  the  body  cool,  and  in  winter,  warm.     Woollen  substances  are 
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wone  GODcbeton  Uun  those  compoaed  of  oocton  or  linen.  A  flmnnel  shirt 
mora  effectoallx  intercepts  heat  thin  a  ootton  or  a  linen  one ;  and  whether 
in  warm  or  in  cold  diinates,  attains  the  end  of  clothing  more  effectually. 

If  we  would  preserve  ice  ham  melting,  the  most  effectual  means  would  be 
to  wrap  it  in  blankets,  which  would  retard,  for  a  long  time,  the  approach  of 
haat  to  it  from  any  external  source. 

Glaas  and  porcelain  are  slow  conductors  of  heat,  and  hence  may  be  explain- 
od  the  fact,  that  resaels  formed  of  this  material  are,  frequently,  broken  by  sod- 
denly  introducing  boiling  water  into  them.  If  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water 
be  ponred  into  a  thick  glass  tumbler,  the  bottom,  with  which  the  water  first 
cornea  into  contact,  is  suddenly  heated,  and  it  expands ;  but  the  heat,  pasaing 
rery  alowly  through  it,  fails  to  affect  the  upper  part  of  the  veaael,  which,  there- 
fore, undergoes  a  corresponding  expansion :  the  lower  part  enlarging,  while 
the  upper  part  remains  unaltered,  a  crack  is  produced,  which  detaches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tumbler  from  the  upper  part  of  it. 

In  the  construction  of  an  ice-house,  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor,  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  some  substance  which  conducts  heat  imperfectly.  A  lining  of 
straw-matting,  or  of  woollen-bljinkets,  will  answer  this  purpose.  Air  being  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  building  is,  sometimes,  constructed  with  double 
walls,  having  a  space  between  them.  The  ice  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  air,  aa  it  were,  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  impenetrable  by  heat,  provided 
no  source  of  radiation  be  present.  Furnaces,  intended  to  heat  apartments, 
shoidd  be  surrounded  with  non-conducting  substances,  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
heat. 

When  wine-coolers  are  formed  of  a  double  casing,  the  space  between  may 
be  filled  with  some  non-conducting  substance,  such  as  powdered  charcoal,  or 
wool,  or  it  may  be  left  merely  filled  with  air. 

The  practical  application  of  non-conduction  is  illustrated  in  the  construction 
and  management  of  the  boilers  and  steam-pipes  of  steam-machinery. 

In  places  where  fuel  is  expensive  and  consumed  in  great  quantity,  every 
possible  expedient  that  can  conduce  to  its  economy  is  resorted  lo.  In  Corn- 
wall, where  very  powerful  engines  are  worked  for  the  drainage  of  the  mines 
and  the  preparation  of  the  ore,  and  to  which  fuel  has  to  be  carried  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  boilers  are  surrounded  by  a  hollow  casing,  stuffed  with 
sau^dust.  This  is  found  to  be  a  nearly  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat.  All  the 
pipes  which  conduct  steam  to  the  cylinders  are  similarly  coated.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  boiler-houses,  notwithstanding  the  large  furnaces 
I  continually  burning  in  them,  are  extremely  cool  rooms,  and  in  summer  are 
much  cooler  than  the  external  atmosphere.  The  steam  cylinders  are  also, 
sometimes  cased  in  wood. 

In  the  machinery  used  in  the  British  steamships,  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  invest  the  boiler  with  a  coating  of  patent  felt  and  to  cover  the  great  steam- 
pipe  in  the  same  manner.  This  non-conducting  coating  prevents  the  con- 
stant waste  of  steam  by  the  condensation  produced  by  radiation. 

Charcoal  in  powder  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  is  sometimes  used 
to  protect  ice  from  fusion. 

Fresh  provisions  are  sometimes  exported  to  distant  places  enveloped  in  ice. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  advantageous  to  envelope  the  ice  itself  in  a  casing  of 
saw-dust. 

In  concluding  these  discourses  on  heat,  it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate 
the  most  ordinary  sources  of  this  principle.  They  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: — 

1 .  Solar  Light.— The  sources  from  which  heat  might,  by  possibility,  be  ra- 
diated  toward  the  earth  from  distant  regions  of  the  universe  are,  1st,  the  sun ; 
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2d,  the  pUnetSy  and  satellitett  and  the  moon ;  mnd  Sd,  the  ^9d  atan.  Bvx  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  moon  does  not  sapply  heat  enough  to  affect  the 
most  delicate  differential  thennometer,  eren  when  condensM  by  a  borniDg-  # 
glass.  It  follows,  then,  d /bntbri,  that  the  planets  and  satellites  can  piodoce 
no  sensible  effect.  As  to  the  stars,  it  has  been  proved  that  their  heating  pow- 
er must  be  less  than  that  of  the  sun  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  apparent 
magnitude  is  less,  and  as  no  telescope  has  erer  exhibited  them  with  any 
sensible  magnitude,  however  high  the  power,  we  maj  safely  infer  that  their 
heating  power  is  unsf^ireciable. 
3.  Electricity  is  a  source  of  heat  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  evdved. 

3.  The  condensation  of  gases,  solidification  of  liquids,  and  percussion  or 
compression  of  solids. 

4.  Chemical  combination  and  decomposition. 

5.  The  (unctions  of  animal  life. 
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ILATION  OF  HEAT  AND  LIGHT. 


IE  whole  body  of  natural  phenomena  in  which  the  eflfects  of  heat  and  light  } 
;oncemed,  demonstrate  an  intimate  physical  connexion  between  these 
s.  Sunlight  is  warm,  the  light  of  red  coals  is  warm,  and  the  more  bril- 
light  of  flame  excites  still  more  intense  heat.  If  every  degree  of  light 
productive  of  heat,  and,  reciprocally,  every  degree  of  heat  productive  of 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  heat  and  light  are  two  distinct  effects 
5  same  physical  principle ;  and  such  an  inference  would  be  corroborated 
ippeared  that  the  energy  of  the  luminous  and  calorific  effects  were  pro- 
mate  to  each  other,  the  most  brilliant  li?ht  always  producing  the  most  in- 
heat,  and  the  most  fierce  temperature  always  accompanied  by  the  strong- 
luminating  power. 

me  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  countenance  these  views.  All  the 
ary  sources  of  light,  are  also  sources  of  heat ;  and  by  whatever  artificial 
8  natural  light  is  condensed,  so  as  to  increase  its  splendor,  the  heat  which 
daces  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  intense.  The  direct  rays  of  the 
>Ia3ring  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  will  elevate  its  temperature  to  a  cer- 
;xtent ;  but  if  a  certain  number  of  these  rays  be  concentrated  on  the  same 
by  a  concave  reflector,  or  burning  lens,  then  the  elevation  of  temperature 
>e  much  more  sudden  and  extensive.  These,  however,  are  only  the  first 
Dore  prominent  eflfects  which  obtrude  themselves  on  our  observation.  It 
res  little  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  much  less  to  those  which 
xhibited  by  the  processes  of  science  and  art,  to  discover  that  the  heat 
b  accompanies  light  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  splendor  of  the 
;  and  further,  that  heat  of  considerable  intensity,  both  as  regards  the  ther- 
etric  eflfects,  and  the  sensation  it  produces,  may  be  either  absolutely  ac- 
lanied  by  light,  or,  at  least,  if  it  have  light,  the  intensity  of  that  ligbt  is  so 
I  as  to  be  below  the  limit  of  the  sensibility  of  the  eye. 
le  fact  of  the  existence  of  heat  unaccompanied  by  any  sensible  degree  of 
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]ight,  and  of  light  unaccompanied  by  any  sensible  degree  of  heat,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  an  extensive  and  complicated  group  of  properties,  in  which  light 
and  heat  agree  in  their  physical  characters,  on  the  other,  have  given  rise  to  twt 
distinct  hypotheses  respecting  the  nature  of  these  principles.  By  the  one  they 
are  regarded  as  distinct  physical  agents,  which  enjoy  some  common  propeities, 
while  on  the  other  they  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  principle  manifesting  itself 
in  different  ways,  according  to  the  property  which,  under  different  circunwtaa- 
ccs,  acts  with  the  greatest  degree  of  energy.  Our  object  at  present  shaO 
be  confined  to  the  statement  of  the  principal  effects  upon  which  one  or  the 
other  theory  must  be  founded,  and  which  any  theory  must  explain  before  iH 
validity  can  be  admitted. 

If  heat  be  communicated  to  solid  bodies  which  are  difficult  of  fusion,  itii 
observed  that  after  having  absorbed  a  certain  quantity,  they  begin  to  become 
luminous.  If  the  process  be  conducted  in  a  dark  chamber,  the  body  will 
gradually  begin  to  be  visible  by  emitting  a  dull  red  light.  This  luminoni 
quality  gradually  increases  as  the  body  absorbs  heat,  and  at  length  it  emilB  | 
sufficient  light  to  render  the  surrounding  objects  visible ;  and  the  color  of  the  ': 
light  changes  from  an  obscure,  dusky  red,  gradually  to  the  color  of  bright  red. 
The  body  is  then  said,  in  common  language,  to  be  red'kot.  If  the  communici* 
tion  of  heat  be  still  continued,  the  color  of  the  light  will  change  to  an  orange, 
and  subsequently  will  become  yellow.  If  the  application  of  heat  be  still  fa^ 
ther  continued,  it  will  at  length  emit  a  clear  white  light,  the  color  of  sunlight; 
the  body  is  then  said  to  be  whiU'hot, 

The  state  in  which  a  heated  body  naturally  incapable  of  emitting  light  be- 
comes luminous,  is  called  a  state  of  incandescence.  The  term  ignition  is  some- 
times applied  to  this  state  ;  but  the  former  term  is  preferable,  since  ignition  if 
sometimes  used  to  express  the  commencement  of  inflammation  or  combustioB, 
which  is  a  process  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  body  becomes  incandescent  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  be  ascertained  with  exactness,  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mercuriei 
thermometer.  The  uncertainty  of  the  indications  of  pyrometers,  and  other 
means  by  which  fierce  temperatures  are  measured,  has  been  before  noticed. 
There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that  bodies 
in  general,  which  have  been  rendered  incandescent  by  increase  of  temperature, 
have  attained  that  state  at  nearly  the  same  temperature.  Mr.  Wedgwood  placed 
some  gilding  on  a  piece  of  porcelain,  and  exposed  both  to  the  heat  of  an  in- 
tense furnace,  until  the  porcelain  became  red-hot :  no  difference  could  be  ob- 
served in  the  time  of  the  porcelain  and  the  gilding  upon  it  becoming  luminous, 
yet  these  substances  are  of  so  very  different  a  nature  that  it  might  be  expected 
that  a  difference  in  their  incandescence  would  be  observable. 

The  point  of  fusion  seems  to  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  point  of  in- 
candescence. While  yet  solid,  some  bodies  attain  a  clear  white  heat  without 
fusion.  Others  again,  such  as  silver  and  lead,  fuse  before  they  become  lumin- 
ous. If  the  boiling  point  of  a  body  be  below  its  point  of  incandescence,  it  can- 
not attain  the  latter  state  unless  its  vaporization  be  resisted  by  pressure.  It  is 
supposed  that  liquids  submitted  to  a  pressure  which  will  resist  their  vaporizaF- 
tion,  are  capable  of  attaining  a  state  of  incandescence.  Thus,  in  some  experi- 
ments of  Perkins,  water  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  red  hot  without  being 
f  permitted  to  expand  into  vapor. 

(  The  determination  of  the  temperature  at  which  bodies  become  incandescent 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  several  distinguished  philosophers.  Newton 
fixed  it  at  the  temperature  of  635^ ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  consider- 
ably below  the  true  temperature.  Newton  possessed  very  imperfect  means 
of  determining  the  temperature,  and  measured  it  by  observing  the  rate  at  which 
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Uhot  iron  cooled,  calculating  the  heat  lost  by  the  time  of  cooling.  Mercury 
lis  at  the  temperature  of  662^  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  emits  no  sensible 
ht,  since  it  is  perfectly  inyisible  in  a  dark  room.  Mr.  Daniel,  from  expcri- 
KDta  made  with  his  p3rTometer,  fixed  the  temperature  of  incandescence  at 
0^ ;  but  this,  again,  is  proved  to  be  higher  than  the  true  temperature  of  in- 
ndeacence,  since  antimony,  at  its  fusing  point,  is  risible  in  the  dark,  and  yet 
m  metal  melts  at  81 0^.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  fixed  the  temperature  of  in- 
ndescence  at  812^. 

The  uncertainty  attendinflf  the  temperature  at  which  incandescence  commen- 
B  cannot  be  surprising  when  we  consider  that  besides  the  difliculty  of  accu- 
ely  measuring  high  temperatures,  there  are  no  other  means  of  determining 
)  ^t  of  incipient  incandescence  than  the  evidence  of  the  sight.     Now  there 
»  many  reasons  for  concluding  that  sight  is  a  very  imperfect  measure  of  illu- 
nation.     Objects  illuminated  in  diflferent  degrees,  exhibited  to  the  same  in-  < 
ndnal,  will  give  him  very  imperfect  notions  of  their  actual  comparative  | 
ightness.     Let  two  pieces  of  white  paper  be  differently  illuminated  by  com- 
m  candles  :  let  one  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  and  the  other 
the  light  of  ten  candles,  and  let  them  be  viewed  by  any  number  of  individu- 
I ;  it  will  be  found  that  no  two  will  agree  in  their  estimates  of  the  relative 
gree  of  illumination.     If,  then,  the  eye  be  so  imperfect  a  judge  of  the  degree  i 
illumination,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  when  the  illumination  becomes  so  > 
nt  as  to  be  barely  perceptible,  it  will  begin  to  be  perceived  by  different  per-  c 
08  when  it  arrives  at  diflferent  degrees  of  intensity.     It  is  extremely  proba-  f 
e,  if  not  certain,  that  the  same  object  placed  in  a  dark  room  will  be  pm- 
lonced  to  be  luminous  by  one  person,  and  not  so  by  another ;  and  it  is  abso- 
lely  certain  that  an  object  may  be  luminous  to  the  eyes  of  certain  animals 
ben  it  is  perfectly  invisible  to  the  human  eye.     Sight,  therefore,  is  by  no 
eans  a  certain  test  of  the  presence  of  light,  and,  consequently,  is  an  extremely 
adequate  means  of  determining  the  commencement  of  incandescence.     If, 
>wever,  incandescence  be  defined  to  be  ihe  commencement  of  that  state  in 
hich,  whether  light  be  actually  emitted  or  not,  sufficient  light  is  emitted  sensibly 

affect  the  human  eye,  then  the  temperature  of  incipient  incandescence  must 
^  taken  as  the  average  or  mean  of  the  results  given  by  different  observers.  In 
is  sense  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  very  wide  of  the  truth  if  it  be  fixed  at  a 
mperature  of  between  700^  and  800^.  To  attempt  to  ^x  the  temperature 
ore  accurately  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  experience,  and  the 
iperfect  nature  of  our  means  of  estimating  them. 

Analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  all  bodies  in  the  solid  and  liquid 
ate  are  susceptible  of  incandescence.  Since  analogy,  likewise,  countenan- 
is  the  supposition  that  all  bodies  are  susceptible  of  existing  in  these  states,  it 

likewise  probable  that  all  bodies  whatever  are  susceptible  of  incandescence. 
lactically,  however,  the  attainment  of  the  state  of  incandescence  is  rendered 
opossible  in  a  vast  number  of  bodies,  from  various  causes.  In  some  cases, 
mg  before  the  requisite  increase  of  temperature  can  be  attained  the  forces 
hich  hold  the  constituent  parts  of  bodies  together  are  destroyed  by  the  antag- 
iiist  forces  introduced  by  the  heat  itself;  so  that  the  body  is  decomposed  or 
ssolved  into  its  constituent  parts.  In  other  cases  combustion  takes  place, 
f  which  the  body  to  which  heat  is  communicated,  or  some  parts  of  it,  com- 
me  with  other  elements,  and  form  new  compounds.  These  circumstances 
estroy  the  identity  of  the  body,  and  cause  a  total  change  in  its  nature  and  con- 
itution,  long  before  incandescence  can  be  looked  for. 

It  is  generally  held  that  air  and  the  gases  form  an  exception  to  this  general 
Beet.  No  heat  ever  yet  attained  has  rendered  a  body  in  the  gaseous  form  red- 
ot ;  and  yet  such  bodies  have  been  certainly  raised  to  a  temperature  sufficient 
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to  render  solids  luminous.  If,  therefore,  they  be  susceptible  of  incandescence, 
their  point  of  incandescence  must  be  far  above  the  point  of  incandescence  of , 
bodies  in  the  solid  or  liquid  form.     Mr.  Wedgwood  constructed  a  apiral  tube  of 


porcelain,  which  was  carried  through  a  crucible  surrounded  with  sand.  To 
one  end  of  it  was  attached  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  the  air  thus  driven  ^bsao^ 
it  was  received  from  the  other  extremity  into  a  globular  vessel,  furnished  wUh 
a  valve  by  which  air  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  none  to  enter.  In  the  side  of 
this  globular  vessel  was  an  opening,  in  which  was  inserted  a  piece  of  gluti 
through  which  the  interior  could  be  viewed.  The  sand  in  the  crucible  beiog 
^  then  rendered  red-hot,  air  was  blown  through  the  earthem  tube,  and  made  Is 
pass  into  the  glass  vessel  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  When  viewed  throii|^ 
the  glass  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  it  was  observed  not  to  be  luminous ;  htf 
a  piece  of  gold  wire  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  vessel  near  the  moiilh 
.  of  the  spiral  tube,  was  immediately  rendered  red-hot  by  the  blast  of  hot  six 
(  which  issued  from  it.  The  air,  therefore,  had  a  temperature  at  least  equal  to 
I  the  temperature  of  the  incandescence  of  gold. 

(  Such  experiments  render  it  manifest  that  gases  are  incapable  of  altaining 
I  incandescence  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  at  which  solids  become  luminooi »  ^ 
(  but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot  hence  infer  that  the  matter  of  the  gas  ii 
\  not  susceptible  of  incandescence,  even  at  the  temperature  at  which  other  bodies 
pass  into  that  state ;  for  if  a  gas  were  liquified,  and  confined  by  pressure  so  u 
to  prevent  it  from  dilating  again  into  the  form  of  gas,  it  is  probable  that  in  that 
stale  a  quantity  of  heat  would  render  it  incandescent  which  would  be  altogether 
incapable  of  producing  the  same  effect  on  it  in  the  form  of  gas. 

Established  facts  and  analogy  founded  on  them,  therefore,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heat  be  supplied  to  any  body,  that  body 
will  at  length  become  luminous ;  and,  therefore,  that  light  is  invariably  a  con- 
sequence of  heat,  when  that  heat  attains  a  certain  degree  of  intensity ;  tha 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  production  of  light  differing  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  which  contains  that  heat,  those  having  a  less  specific  heat 
requiring  a  less  supply  of  heat  to  render  them  luminous. 
'  Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  the  presence  of  heat  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  light. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  least  refrangible  rays  of  solar  light  are  those  which 
possess  the  quality  of  heat  in  the  highest  degree  ;  the  most  refrangible  luminous 
rays,  though  still  indicating  the  presence  of  the  calorific  principle,  exhibit  that 
in  a  very  slight  degree ;  while  the  invisible  chemical  rays,  still  more  refrangi- 
ble than  these,  produce  no  susceptible  effect  on  the  thermometer.  We  arc, 
therefore,  led  to  infer,  that,  in  solar  light,  the  heating  qualities  of  the  rays  in- 
crease as  their  refrangibility  diminishes. 

When  light  falls  on  an  opaque  body,  it  is  either  wholly  or  partially  absorbed. 
If  it  be  generally  absorbed,  that  portion  which  is  not  absorbed  is  reflected,  or 
driven  back  into  the  space  from  which  the  light  came.  Now  it  is  clear  that^ 
so  far  as  light  is  the  means  of  communicating  heat  to  any  opaque  body  under 
these  circumstances,  this  heat  must  proceed  altogether  from  the  Light  which  ia 
absorbed. 

It  has  been  explained,  that  the  solar  light  is  composed  of  lights  of  several 
different  colors.  When  this  light  falls  on  an  opaque  body,  it  happens  that  lights 
of  certain  colors  are  absorbed  by  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  solar  light  is  reflected.  On  this  fact  depend  all  the  phenomena  of  the  col- 
ors of  natural  bodies.  When  a  body  appears  to  be  of  a  red  color,  it  reflects 
from  its  surface  that  portion  of  the  sun's  light  which  is  red,  and  it  absorbs  all 
the  other  colors.  Again,  if  a  body  appear  green,  it  absorbs  all  the  sun's  light 
which  strikes  upon  it  except  the  green  light,  and  that  alone  is  reflected,  and  so 
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I  *«^«^^*  rMwoBiag  being  tpplied  to  all  other  shades  of  color.  If  a  body 
f  w  perfect]^  blaekt  it  abeoros  all  the  aim's  li^t,  and  reflecta  none  ;  if  it 
perfoctly  white,  it  lefleota  all  the  aim's  light  and  absorbe  none  ;  but  perfect 
whether  black  or  white,  or  of  whatever  other  tint  they  may  be,  do  not 
in  nature.  No  body  exhibits  an  absolute  black  or  an  absolute  white,  how- 
near  these  limits  tb^  may  approach. 
If  an  opaque  body  of  any  color  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rajrs  of  the  sun,  it 
~  be  observed  to  rise  in  its  temperature,  or  become  warm.  If  it  be  of  a 
color,  it  will  esdiibit  a  rapid  and  considerable  increase  of  temperature. 
to  Mack,  a  body  of  a  blue  color  will  abaorb  most  heat ;  next  follow  green, 
r,  and  red,  and  white  least  of  sll. 
That  black  ahould  absord  most  heat,  and  white  least,  follows  immediately 
the  iaet  that  a  body  of  a  black  color  abeorbs  nearly  all  the  solar  rays,  and 
them  their  heat ;  while  a  body  of  a  wUte  color  reflecta  nearly  all  the  rajrs, 
with  them  reflects  their  best.  Of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  solar  light, 
which  possesses  die  lesst  heating  power  is  the  blue  light.  A  body,  therefore, 
^lUehrsflects  this  oaiy,miist  absorb  all  Uie  most  powerful  heating  rajrs ;  and  hence 
w  see  why  an  opaque  object  of  a  Uue  color  receivea  the  most  heat,  next  to  black. 
^Eha  green  light  has  a  certain  heating  power,  leaa  than  the  red  or  yellow,  birt 
than  the  bine.  A  body,  therefore,  which  reflects  the  green  light,  abeorb- 
dia  otheva,  reflects  more  heat  than  a  blue  or  black  object,  but  less  thsn 
of  those  colors  which  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  priamatic  spectrum, 
a  body,  dmefore,  receives  less  heat  from  the  solar  light  than  those  of  a 
dnker  sham,  and  miMre  than  those  of  a  lighter.  The  application  of  the  same 
will  explain  why  bodies  of  a  yellow  or  red  color  absorb  still  lees 


If  several  pieces  of  cloth,  of  the  same  size  and  quality,  but  of  different  col- 
en— Mack,  Une,  green,  yellow,  and  white — ^be  thrown  on  the  surface  of  snow 
ID  dear  dayliglu,  but  especially  in  sunshine,  it  will  be  found  that  the  black 
doth  will  quickly  melt  the  snow  beneath  it  and  sink  downward.  The  blue 
will  do  the  aame,  but  less  rapidly  ;  the  green  still  less  so ;  the  yellow  slightly, 
aad  the  white  not  at  all.  These  eflfects  illustrate  the  principle  just  explained. 
We  aee,  also,  that  the  warmth  or  coolness  of  clothing  depends  as  well  on  its 
eslor  as  its  quali^.  A  white  dress,  or  one  of  a  light  color,  will  always  be 
cooler  than  one  of  the  same  quality  of  a  dark  color,  and  especially  so  in  clear 
weadier,  when  thero  is  much  sunshine.  A  white,  or  light  color,  reflects  heat 
ccpioualy,  and  absorbs  little ;  while  a  black  and  dark  color  absorbs  copiously 
and  reflects  little.  From  this  we  see  that  experience  has  supplied  the  place  of 
aeience  in  directing  the  choice  of  clothing.  The  use  of  light  colors  always 
prevaila  in  summer,  and  that  of  dark  colors  in  winter. 

Of  transparent  objects,  some,  such  as  air  and  the  gases,  are  almost  perfectly 
se^  tnnamitting  neariy  all  the  light  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Such  bodies 
aie,  consaqnently,  invisible ;  since  the  light  which  passes  through  them,  and 
which  alone  can  aflTect  the  sight,  suflers  no  effect  different  from  that  which  it 
vonid  nndeigo  if  they  were  not  prosent,  and  if  the  space  through  which  it 
pBssrd  wero  an  absolute  vacuum.  Such  bodies,  since  they  amst  no  portion  of 
the  light  in  its  progress,  roceive  no  heat  from  it.  The  same  ia  true  of  some 
iiqaids,  aa  pure  water ;  and  of  some  solids,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  plate 
glass.  The  rays  of  solar  light,  passing  through  a  pane  of  plate  glass,  produce 
linle  eflTect  on  ita  temperature ;  but  some  little  eflect  is  produced,  since  no  glass, 
however  pure,  is  perfectly  transparent ;  but  even  were  it  admitted  that  glass 
ud  other  transparent  bodies  were  absolutely  transparent  to  all  the  luminous 
lays  of  solar  light,  it  might  happen  that  they  would  absorb  those  invisible  cal- 
orific rays  which  are  proved  to  exist  in  it,  and  to  be  less  refrsngible  than  any 
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luminous  njn.    Howeyer,  in  general,  bo  far  as  the  traosmiMion  of  sonliglil 
concerned,  bodies  which  are  absolutely  transparent,  or  nearly  ao,  are  fami 
arrest  an  extremely  small  portion  of  the  calorific  principle  o(  the  aon^ 
This  efiect,  therefore,  is  generally  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the 
orific  principle  is  a  quality  of  the  solar  rays.     But  numerous  bodies  are  i 
fectly  transparent,  or  transparent  only  to  lights  of  a  particular  color ;  s 
this  respect  transparent  objects  bear  an  sntlogy  to  opaque  ones.    The  color 
a  transparent  object  when  we  look  through  it  depends  on  the  color  of  die  " 
which  it  transmits.     Thus  stained  glass  exhibits  raiious  colore  according  to 
quality  when  viewed  from  the  interior  of  a  window  in  which  it  is  set.    A 
of  blue  glass  admits  a  blue  light  to  pass  through  it,  but  intercepts  other 
Red  glass,  in  like  manner,  allows  a  red  light  to  penetrate  it,  but  stops  die 
sage  of  lights  of  other  colore.    The  lights  which  are  intercepted  by 
transparent  objects,  are  partly  absorbed  by  them  and  partly  reflected, 
tion  which  is  reflected  is  of  that  color  which  the  object  appears  when 
no  source  of  light  being  behind  it ;  and  the  remainder  is  absorbed.    Let 
suppose  that  the  light  which  penetrates  a  piece  of  stained  glass  were  i 
with  the  light  which  is  reflected,  the  mixture  would  not  give  ue  Gom|dels 
light  which  strikes  upon  it ;  the  part  which  it  absorbs  would  still  be 
if  that  were  added,  the  mixture  of  the  three  would  form  white  solar 
Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  a  window  of  stained  glass  exhibits  one 
colore  when  viewed  from  the  interior,  and  a  different  set  of  oolora  when 
from  the  exterior.     When  viewed  from  the  interior  the  color  which  it 
is  seen ;  when  viewed  from  the  exterior,  only  the  color  which  il  njUeU  ie  d^ 
served. 

To  determine  the  eflects  of  the  sun's  light  in  heating  a  transparent  ol^eclil^ 
is  necessary  firet  to  ascertain  the  color  of  the  light  transmitted  through  it,  sill 
next  the  color  of  the  light  reflected  by  it.  These  two  colon  being  subtradel 
from  the  combination  of  color  exhibited  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  the  remiiB- 
der  will  be  the  color  of  the  light  absorbed. 

A  partially  transparent  object,  therefore,  will  always  absorb  most  heat  when 
the  colore  which  its  transmits  and  reflects  are  those  which  occupr  the  upper 
portion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  lights  which  it  absoibs 
are  those  which  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  are  the  moel 
powerful  in  their  calorific  eflfects. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the  colored  glasses  used  by  Sir  William  He^ 
schel  to  mitigate  the  sun's  light  in  his  telescopes,  weYe  so  frequently  cracked  by 
the  heat  they  absorbed.  The  splendor  of  ^e  light  in  a  large  telescope,  rea- 
dered  it  necessary  to  use  glasses  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  consequently  sad 
as  absorbed  the  most  calorific  colore. 

The  calorific  power  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be  exhibited  in  a  very  conspies- 
ous  manner,  by  concentrating  a  large  number  of  them  into  a  small  space,  by 
means  of  a  burning-glass.  Such  an  instrument  is  usually  formed  either  of  I 
large  concave  reflector,  by  which  the  rays,  falling  on  an  extensive  suiftoe, 
are  reflected  in  lines  which  all  tend  toward  one  point,  or  by  a  large  eos* 
vex  lens  of  glass,  which,  when  the  ra3rs  pass  through  it,  bend  them,  or  refrsd 
them,  in  directions  converging  all  to  the  same  point.  In  either  case,  the  efleel 
of  the  rays  is  increased  in  the  proportion  which  the  magnitude  of  the  poii 
into  which  they  are  collected  beare  to  the  magnitude  of  the  reflector  or  tin 
lens.  From  experiments  performed  in  this  way  by  Count  Rumford,  it  appean 
however,  that  no  change  in  the  heating  power  of  individual  rays  is  produce! 
by  this  means,  and  that  the  increased  energy  of  their  calorific  action  arisei 
altogether  from  a  great  number  of  them  being  concentrated  in  a  small  space. 

The  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  when  collected  by  a  burning-glass,  ft 
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«ed8  the  heat  of  a  powerfal  furnace.  A  piece  of  ^Id  placed  in  the  focus 
luch  a  glass,  has  not  only  been  melted,  but  has  actually  been  conTerted  into 
K>r,  by  Lavoisier.  This  fact  was  proved  by  a  piece  of  silver  placed  at  some 
igfat  above  the  gold,  having  been  gilded  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  of 
i  gold  on  its  surface. 

Alttficial  lights  are  generally  accompanied  by  heat  in  various  degrees,  and, 
nerally,  the  more  intensely  brilliant  the  light,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the 
lorific  effects.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  some  remarkable  differences  } 
lich  are  observed  in  the  transmission  of  artificial  light  through  transparent 
dies,  that  the  invisible  calorific  rays  exist  in  such  light  in  a  much  greater 
jportion  than  in  solar  light.  If  a  screen  of  plate-glass  be  placed  before  a 
il  fire,  although  scarcely  any  light  will  be  intercepted,  nearly  all  the  heat 
U  be  immediately  stopped.  This  has  been  generally  adduced  as  a  proof 
II  light  and  heat  are  distinct  principles,  since  the  glass,  in  this  case,  is  said 
separate  them.  The  effect,  however,  admits  of  explanation  with  equal  fa- 
ity,  on  the  supposition  that  heat  is  a  quality  of  light,  and  that  the  luminous 


iperty  may  have  so  weak  a  force  in  some  ra3rs,  as  to  be  incapable  of  affect- 
l  the  sight.  The  light  from  the  fire,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  is  generally 
a  red  color,  like  that  of  the  rays  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  luminous  spec-  ^ 
im ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  may  contain  also  thtf  more  calorific  in- 
lible  rays  which  are,  in  that  neighborhood,  in  the  spectrum.  If  this  be  ad- 
tted,  the  light  emitted  by  a  fire  will  consist  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
)  invisible  calorific  rays  thuA  is  found  in  sunlight.  The  proportion,  there- 
e,  which  the  visible  rays  transmitted  by  the  glass  bears  to  the  invisible  rays 
lich  may  not  be  transmitted,  will  be  much  less  than  in  sunlight,  and  conse- 
ently  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  glass  will  possess  comparatively  a  much 
ts  heating  power. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  fact,  that  the  presence 

light  necessarily  infers  the  presence  of  heat,  is  the  fact,  that  moonlight,  in 
latever  degree  it  can  be  concentrated  by  the  most  powerful  burning-glasses, 
s  never  yet  been  found  to  affect  the  most  sensible  thermometer.  De-la-Hire 
llected  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  when  on  the  meridian,  by  a  burning-glass 

about  three  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  focus  of  which  he  placed  a  delicate  air 
srmometer.  The  density  of  the  lunar  rays  was  in  this  case  increased  in  the 
3portion  of  about  300  to  1,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  effect  was  produced. 
lis  anomaly  is,  however,  easily  accounted  for.  Admitting  that  the  moon  ab- 
rbs  no  part  of  the  invisible  calorific  rays  of  the  solar  light,  it  will  follow  that 
*  heating  power  of  moonlight  cannot  be  in  a  greater  proportion  to  that  of 
alight  than  the  relative  brilliancy  of  the  two  lights.  Now,  to  determine  the 
mparative  splendor  of  moonlight  and  sunlight,  let  the  moon,  when  seen  in  the 
tnament  during  the  day,  be  compared  with  a  white  cloud  near  it ;  its  bright- 
ss,  and  that  of  the  cloud,  will  appear  very  nearly  the  same.  Assuming  that 
sy  are  exactly  the  same,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  day,  when  the  whole  fir- 
iment  is  covered  with  white  fleecy  clouds,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  would 

the  same  as  if  the  whole  firmament  were  covered  with  an  illuminated  sur- 
;e  similar  to  that  of  the  moon.  The  light,  therefore,  of  a  cloudy  day  of  this 
ad,  will  be  as  much  more  brilliant  than  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  the  niagni- 
le  of  the  whole  firmament  is  greater  than  that  portion  of  it  occupied  by  the 
1  moon.  This  proportion  is  nearly  that  of  300,000  to  1  ;  and  hence  the 
;ht  of  a  cloudy  day  is  300,000  times  brighter  than  moonlight :  consequently, 
)  intensity  of  the  moon's  rays  is  certainly  not  greater  than  7(nf^^nn>  P^^  ^^  ^^® 
«nsity  of  sunlight.  In  the  experiment  of  De-la-Hire,  just  explained,  where 
e  moon's  rays  were  concentrated  in  the  proportion  of  300  to  1,  the  effect  of 
B  concentrated  light  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass  would  not  amount  to 
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more  than  the  one  thoasandth  part  of  Um  effect  of  the  direet  wneancett 
light  of  the  sun.  Now  it  was  found  that,  under  faTorable  drcomatance 
awilighty  acting  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  caused  it  to  rise  about  i 
it  fo^ws,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  concentrated  lisht  of  the  mo 
the  experiment  just  mentioned,  could  not  exceed  the  film  part  of  a  de 
but  even  this  is  greater  than  its  true  efiects,  because  the  light  of  the  moo 
been  here  compared  with  the  light  of  a  cloudj  day,  which  is  less  intense 
the  direct  nyn  of  the  sun.  From  this  and  other  reasons,  it  is  pcobabU 
admitting  the  moon's  ravs  to  possess  the  calorific  power,  they  could  i 
the  experiment  of  De-la-Hire,  affect  the  thermometer  to  an  extent  e?en  < 
twentieth  of  a  degree. 

There  are  certain  bodies  which,  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  p( 
the  property  of  emitting  light,  presenting  an  appearance  of  a  lambent  flam 
color  being  different  in  different  bodies,  and  apparently  depending  on  the 
of  the  body  itself;  this  process  is  called  phasphoresetnce.  The  minerals  y 
possess  this  property  in  the  highest  degree,  are  fluorspar  and  pbosphs 
lime.  Some  bodies  exhibit  this  effect  at  the  commencement  of  sponta 
combustion.  Certain  kinds  of  meat  and  fish,  when  putrefaction  begin 
luminous  in  the  dark.  If  four  drachms  of  the  substance  of  whiting,  herri 
mackerel,  be  put  into  a  phial  containing  two  ounces  of  sea-water,  or  of 
water  holding  in  solution  half  a  drachm  of  common  salt,  the  phial,  whc 
posed  in  a  dark  place,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  exhibits  a  Inminou 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  whole  liquid,  when  agitated,  becom 
minous,  and  continues  so  for  some  time.  Whmi  these  liquids  are  froze 
phosphorescence  disappears,  but  it  reappears  when  they  are  again  thawei 
moderate  incroase  of  temperature  causes  an  increase  in  the  luminous  a] 
ance,  but  a  boiling  heat  extinguishes  it.  The  light  thus  produced  has  n< 
sible  effect  on  the  thermometer. 
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SB  effiieU  of  iaertk  or  iaactinty  mre  such  as  mty  bo  mmifctlad  bj  ft  •!•• 
nsiilatod  body,  without  roferenco  to,  or  coiroexioA  with,  any  olhot  bodj 
ever ;  they  mifht  all  bo  recognised,  if  there  were  but  one  body  eziatiBff 
e  uiuTerse.  There  are,  however,  other  iroporunt  results  of  this  universu 
srty  of  matter,  to  the  development  of  which  two  bodies  al  least  are  neces- 
If  a  mass  of  matter,  moving  in  any  direction,  enconnter  another  equal 
>  which  is  quiescent,  the  two  masses  will  move  together  after  the  impact ; 
t  will  be  olmerved,  that  their  speed  after  the  impact  will  be  only  half  that 
e  former  mass.  Thus  the  body  which  was  moving  before  the  impact  loses 
its  velocity,  and  that  which  was  quiescent  receives  exactly  the  same  amount 
Dtion ;  the  one,  therefore,  receives  just  so  much  motion  as  the  other  losest 
herefore  the  actual  quantity  of  motion  after  the  impact  is  the  same  as  be« 
it. 

^in,  let  A  and  B  be  two  masses,  B  being  twice  that  of  A.  If,  as  before, 
rikes  B  with  a  certain  velocity,  B  being  previously  quiescent,  it  will  be 
1  that  the  velocity  of  the  combined  masses  of  A  and  B  after  the  impact 
be  just  one  third  of  the  velocity  of  A  before  it  Thus,  after  the  impact  A 
two  thirds  of  its  velocity,  and  B  consisting  of  two  masses,  each  equal 
f  each  of  these  receives  one  third  of  A's  motion,  so  that  the  whole 
m  received  by  B  is  two  thirds  of  the  motion  of  A  before  impact. 
10  impact,  therefore,  as  much  motion  exactly  is  received  by  B  as  is  lost 

• 

similar  result  will  be  obtained,  whatever  proportion  may  eubeut  between 
lasses  A  and  B.  Suppose  B  to  be  ten  times  A,  then  the  whole  motion  of 
1st,  after  the  impact,  be  distributed  among  the  parts  of  the  united  masses 
IB;  but  these  united  masses  are  in  this  case  eleven  times  the  mass  of  A. 
,  as  they  all  move  with  a  common  motion,  it  follows  that  A's  former  mo- 
nust  be  equally  distributed  among  them,  so  that  each  part  shall  have  an 
inth  part  of  it ;  therefore  the  velocity  after  impact  will  be  the  eleventh 
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part  of  the  Telocity  of  A  before  it.  Thus  A  loses  by  the  impact  ten  eleTenth 
parts  of  its  motion,  which  are  precisely  what  B  receives. 

Again,  if  the  masses  of  A  and  B  be  5  and  7,  then  the  united  mass  after  ia- 
!  pact  will  be  12.  The  motion  of  A  before  impact  will  be  equally  distributed 
between  these  12  parts,  so  that  each  part  will  have  a  12thof  it ;  but  5  of  these 
parts  belong  to  the  mass  A,  and  7  to  B.  Hence,  B  will  zeceive  -^^  while  A 
retains  ^. 

In  general,  therefore,  when  a  mass,  A,  in  motion  impinges  on  a  mass,  B,  at 
rest,  to  find  the  motion  of  the  united  mass  after  impact,  divide  the  whole  modoa 
of  A  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  equal  component  masses  in  A  and 
B  together,  and  then  B  will  receive  by  the  impact  as  many  parts  of  thb  mocioa 
as  it  has  equal  component  masses. 

This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  property  of  inertia.  If  we  wers 
i  to  suppose  that,  by  their  mutusl  impact,  A  were  to  give  to  B  either  more  or 
less  motion  than  that  which  it.  A,  loses,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  either 
A  br  B  must  have  a  power  of  producing  or  of  resisting  motion,  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  quality  of  inertia  already  defined.  For,  if  A  give  to  B 
wtare  motion  than  it  loses,  all  the  overplus  or  excess  must  be  excited  in  B  by 
the  aeiion  of  A ;  and  therefore  A  is  not  inactive,  but  is  capable  of  exciting  mo- 
tion which  it  does  not  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  B  cannot  receive  torn  A 
less  motion  than  A  loses,  because  then  B  must  be  admitted  to  have  the  power 
by  its  resistance  of  destroying  all  the  deficiency ;  a  power  essentially  active, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  quality  of  inertia. 

If  we  contemplate  the  effects  of  impact,  which  we  have  now  deacribea,  as 
facts  ascertained  by  experiment  (which  they  may  be),  we  may  take  them  as 
further  verification  of  the  universality  of  the  quality  of  inertia.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  view  them  as  phenomena  which  may  certainly  be  pre- 
dicted from  the  previous  knowledge  of  that  quality ;  and  this  is  one  of  many 
instances  of  the  advantage  which  science  possesses  over  knowledge  mtnif 
practical.  Haviuff  obtained  by  observation  or  experience  a  certain  number  of 
simple  facts,  and  Uience  deduced  the  general  qualities  of  bodies,  we  are  ena- 
bled, by  demonstrative  reasoning,  to  discover  pther  facts  which  have  never 
fallen  under  our  observation,  or,  if  so,  may  have  never  excited  attention.  In 
this  way  philosophers  have  discovered  certain  small  motions  and  slight  chan« 
gea  which  have  taken  place  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  have  directed 
Uie  attention  of  astronomical  observers  to  them,  instructing  them  with  the 
greatest  precision  as  to  the  exact  moment  of  time,  and  the  point  of  the  firma- 
ment to  which  they  should  direct  the  telescope,  in  order  to  vritness  the  pre- 
dicted event. 

Since,  by  the  quality  of  inertia,  a  body  can  neither  generate  nor  destroy  mo- 
tion, it  follows  that  when  two  bodies  act  upon  each  other,  in  any  way  what^ 
ever,  the  total  quantity  of  motion  in  a  given  direction,  after  the  action  takes 
place,  must  be  the  same  as  before  it,  for  otherwise  some  motion  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  bodies,  which  would  contradict  the  principle  that 
they  are  inert.  The  word  "  action"  is  here  applied,  perhaps  improperly,  but 
according  to  the  usage  of  mechanical  writers,  to  express  a  certain  phenomenon 
or  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  active  princi- 
ple in  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

In  the  cases  of  collision  of  which  we  have  spoken,  one  of  the  masses,  B,  was 
supposed  to  be  quiescent  before  the  impact.  We  shall  now  suppose  it  to  be 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  A,  that  is,  toward  C,  but  with  a  less  velocity, 
so  that  A  shall  overtake  it,  and  impinge  upon  it.  Afler  the  impact,  the  two 
masses  will  move  toward  C  with  a  common  velocity,  the  amount  of  which  we 
now  propose  to  determine. 
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If  the  masses  A  and  B  be  equal,  then  their  motions  or  Telocities  added  to- 
gether must  be  the  motion  of  the  united  mass  after  impact,  since  no  motion  can 
either  be  created  or  destroyed  by  that  oTent.  But  as  A  and  B  move  with  a 
oommon  motion,  this  sum  must  be  equally  distributed  between  them,  and 
therefore  each  will  move  with  a  velocity  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  their  ve- 
kcities  before  the  impact.  Thus,  if  A  have  the  velocity  7,  and  B  have  5,  the 
velocity  of  the  united  mass  sAer  impact  is  6,  being  the  half  of  12,  the  sum  of  7 
and  5. 

If  A  and  B  be  not  equal,  suppose  them  divided  into  equal  component  parts, 
and  let  A  consist  of  8,  and  B  of  6,  equal  masses  :  let  the  velocity  of  A  be  17, 
so  that,  the  motion  of  each  of  the  8  parts  being  17,  the  motion  of  the  whole  will 
be  136.  In  the  same  manner,  let  the  velocity  of  B  be  10,  the  motion  of  each 
part  being  10,  the  whole  motion  of  the  6  parts  will  be  60.  The  sum  of  the 
two  motions,  therefore,  toward  C  is  196 ;  and  since  none  of  this  can  be 
lost  by  the  impact,  nor  any  motion  added  to  it,  this  must  also  be  the  whole 
niodon  of  the  united  masses  after  impact.  Being  equally  distributed  among 
the  14  component  parts  of  which  these  united  masses  consist,  each  part 
will  have  a  fourteenth  of  the  whole  motion.  Hence,  196  being  divided 
by  14,  we  obtain  the  quotient  14.  which  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  whole 


( 


In  general,  therefore,  when  two  masses,  moving  in  the  same  direction,  im- 
pinge one  upon  the  other,  and,  after  impact,  move  together,  their  common  ve- 
kcity  may  be  determined  by  the  following  rule :  '*  Express  the  masses  and 
velocities  by  numbers  in  the  usual  way,  and  multiply  the  numbers  expressing 
the  masses  by  the  numbers  which  express  the  velocities ;  the  two  products 
thus  obtained  being  added  together,  and  their  sum  divided  by  the  sum  of  the 
■umbers  expressing  the  masses,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  expressing  the 
required  velocity." 

From  the  preceding  details,  it  appears  that  motion  is  not  adequately  estimated 
by  speed  or  velocity.  For  example,  a  certain  mass.  A,  moving  at  a  determinate 
rate,  has  a  certain  quantity  of  motion.  If  another  equal  mass,  B,  be  added  to 
A,  and  a  similar  velocity  be  given  to  it,  as  much  more  motion  will  evidently  be 
called  into  existence.  In  other  words,  the  ttoo  equal  masses  A  and  B  united 
have  twice  as  much  motion  as  the  single  mass  A  had  when  moving  alone,  and 
with  the  same  speed.  The  same  reasoning  will  show  that  three  equal  masses 
will,  with  the  same  speed,  have  three  times  the  motion  of  any  one  of  them.  In 
general,  therefore,  the  velocity  being  the  same,  the  quantity  of  motion  will  al- 
ways be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  mass  moved  is 
increased  or  diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  motion  does  not  depend  on  the  mass  only, 
but  also  on  the  speed.  If  a  certain  determinate  mass  move  with  a  certain 
determinate  speed,  another  equal  mass  which  moves  with  twice  the  speed, 
that  is,  which  moves  over  twice  the  space  in  the  same  time,  will  have 
twice  the  quantity  of  motion.  In  this  manner,  the  mass  being  the  same, 
the  quantity  of  motion  will  increase  or  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
velocity. 

The  true  estimate,  then,  of  the  quantity  of  motion  is  found  by  multiplying 
together  the  numbers  which  express  the  mass  and  the  velocity.  Thus,  in  the 
example  which  has  been  last  given  of  the  impact  of  masses,  the  quantities  of 
motion  before  and  after  impact  appear  to  be  as  follow : — 
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i 
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} 


Befiwe  fanpact 

Mass  of  A  8 

Velocity  of  A   17 


««uaDtity  of  motion  of  A     8  X  17*  or  136 

Mass  of  B  6 

Velority  of  B   10  


Quantity  of  motion  of  B      6  X  10    or    60 


After  impact. 

Mast  of  A  8 

Common  yelodty  14 


Quantity  of  motion  of  A  8  X  14  or  111 

Mass  of  B  6 

Common  yelodty  14  _____^_ 

Quantity  of  motion  of  B  6X14   or  81 


} 


By  this  calculation  it  appears  that  in  the  impact  A  has  lost  a  qumntitj  of  no- 
tion expressed  by  24,  and  that  B  has  received  exactly  that  amount.  The  efieeli 
therefore,  of  the  impact  is  a  transfer  of  motion  from  A  to  B  ;  but  no  new  no- 
tion is  produced  in  the  direction  A  C  which  did  not  exist  before.  This  is  ob- 
viously consistent  with  the  property  of  inertia,  and,  indeed,  an  inevitable  n- 
sult  of  it. 

This  phenomenon  is  an  example  of  a  law  deduced  from  the  property  of  in«>p 
tia,  and  generally  expressed  thus  :  "  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  con- 
trary directions."  The  student  must,  however,  be  cautious  not  to  receive  these 
terms  in  their  ordinary  acceptation.  After  the  full  explanation  of  inertia,  in  the 
lecture  on  matter  and  its  physical  properties,  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessaij 
here  to  repeat  that,  in  the  phenomena  manifested  by  the  motion  of  two  bodies* 
there  can  be  neither  *'  action'*  nor  "  reaction,"  properly  so  called.  The  bodies 
are  absolutely  incapable  either  of  action  or  resistance.  The  sense  in  which 
these  words  must  be  received,  as  used  in  the  /aio,  is  merely  an  expression  of 
the  transfer  of  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another,  which  ik 
called  an  action  in  the  body  which  loses  the  motion,  and  a  reaction  in  the  body 
which  receives  it.  The  accession  of  motion  to  the  latter  is  said  to  proceed 
from  the  action  of  the  former ;  and  the  loss  of  the  same  motion  in  the  former  is 
ascribed  to  the  reaction  of  the  latter.  The  whole  phraseology  is,  however,  most 
objectioiiahie  and  unphilosophical,  and  is  calculated  to  create  wrong  notions. 

The  bodies  impinging  were,  in  the  last  case,  supposed  to  move  in  the  same 
direction.  We  shall  now  consider  the  case  in  which  they  move  in  oppoaite 
directions. 

First,  let  the  masses  A  and  B  be  supposed  to  be  equal,  and  moving  in  oppo- 
site directions  with  the  same  velocity.     Let  C,  ^g,  1,  be  the  point  at  which 


: 


: 


Fig.  1. 

c 

•_ 


B 


they  meet.  The  equal  motions  in  opposite  directions  will,  in  this  case,  destroy 
each  other,  and  both  masses  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  rest.  Thus  the  mass 
A  loses  all  its  motion  in  the  direction  A  C,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  trans- 
fer to  B  at  the  moment  of  impact.  But  B,  having  previously  had  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  direction  B  C,  will  now  have  two  equal  motions  im- 
pressed upon  it,  in  directions  immediately  opposite ;  and,  these  mtUions  neu- 
tralizing each  other,  the  mass  becomes  quiescent.  In  this  case,  therefore,  as 
in  all  the  furinor  examples,  each  body  transfers  to  the  other  all  the  motion  which 
it  loses,  consistently  with  the  principle  of  "  action  and  reaction.'* 

The  masses  A  and  B  being  still  supposed  equal,  let  them  move  toward  C 
with  different  velocities.  Let  A  move  with  the  velocity  10,  and  B  with  the 
vcluciiy  6.  Of  the  10  parts  of  motion  with  which  A  is  endued,  6  being  trans- 
ferred to  B,  will  destroy  the  equal  velocity  6,  which  B  has  in  the  direcii(m  B 
C.    The  bodies  will  then  move  together  in  the  direction  0  B,  the  four  remain- 


*  TIio  Higii  X  when  placed  between  two  numbers  means  that  tliey  are  to  be  multiplied  together. 
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parts  of  A's  modon  being  equally  distributed  between  them.  Each  body 
therefore,  have  two  parts  of  A's  original  motion,  and  2  therefore  will  be 
:  common  velocity  after  impact.  In  ibis  case,  A  loses  8  of  the  10  parts  of 
lotion  in  the  direction  AC.  On  the  other  hand,  B  loses  the  entire  of  its  6 
9  of  motion  in  the  direction  B  C,  and  receives  2  parts  in  the  direction  AC.} 
s  is  equivalent  to  receiving  8  parts  of  A's  motion  in  the  direction  A  C.  Thus,  ' 
irding  to  the  law  of  *'  action  and  reaction,"  B  receives  exactly  what  A  loses. 
inally,  suppose  that  both  the  masses  and  velocities  of  A  and  B  are  unequal, 
the  mass  of  A  be  8,  and  its  velocity  9 ;  and  let  the  mass  of  B  be  6,  and  its 
city  5.  The  quantity  of  motion  of  A  will  be  72,  and  that  of  B,  in  the  oppo- 
direction,  will  be  30.  Of  the  72  parts  of  motion  which  A  has  in  the  direc- 
A  C,  30,  being  transferred  to  B,  will  destroy  all  its  30  parts  of  motion  in 
direction  B  C,  and  the  two  masses  will  move  in  the  direction  C  B,  with 
remaining  42  parts  of  motion,  which  will  be  equally  distributed  among  their 
component  masses.  Each  component  part  will,  therefore,  receive  three 
3  of  motion  ;  and  accordingly  3  will  be  the  common  velocity  of  the  united 
IS  after  impact. 

Vhen  two  masses,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  impinge  and  move  together, 
r  common  velocity  after  impact  may  be  found  by  the  following  rule :  "  Mul- 
f  the  numbers  expressing  the  masses  by  those  which  express  the  velocities 
)ective]y,  and  subtract  the  lesser  product  from  the  greater ;  divide  the  re- 
nder by  the  sum  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  masses,  and  the  quotient 
I  be  the  common  velocity ;  the  direction  will  be  that  of  the  mass  which  has 
greater  quantity  of  motion." 

t  may  be  shown,  without  difficulty,  that  the  example  which  we  have  just  . 
tn  obeys  the  law  of  "  action  and  reaction." 


> 


Before  impact 

a  of  A  8 

xity  of  A     9 


.nlity  motion  in  direction  A  C  8X9  or  72 

»  of  B  6 

>dty  of  B     5  


intity  motion  in  direction  B  C  6X5  or  30 


After  imptcL 

Mass  of  A  8 

Common  velocity    3 


Quantity  motion  in  direction  A  C    8X3  or  24 

Mass  of  B  6 

Common  velocity    3 


Quantity  motion  in  direction  A  C    6X3  or  18 


nee  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  direction  A  C,  of  which  A 
been  deprived  by  the  impact,  is  48,  the  diflference  between  72  and  24.  On 
other  hand,  B  loses  by  the  impact  the  quantity  30  in  the  direction  B  C, 
ich  is  equivalent  to  receiving  30  in  the  direction  A  C.  But  it  also  acquires 
uantity  18  in  the  direction  A  C,  which,  added  to  the  former  30,  gives  a  total 
18  received  by  B  in  the  direction  A  C.  Thus  the  same  quantity  of  motion  ' 
ich  A  if'ses  in  the  direction  A  C,  is  received  by  B  in  the  same  direction. 
B  law  ot  action  and  reaction"  is,  therefore,  fulfilled. 
The  examples  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  collision  of  bodies 
f  he  exhibited  experimentally  by  a  very  simple  apparatus.  Let  A  and  B, 
2,  be  two  balls  of  soft  clay,  or  any  other  substance  which  is  inelastic,  or 
rly  so,  and  let  these  be  suspended  from  0  by  equal  strings,  so  that  they  may 
in  contact ;  and  let  a  graduated  arch,  of  which  the  centre  is  C,  be  placed  so 
i  the  balls  may  oscillate  over  it.  One  of  the  balls  being  moved  from  its 
ce  of  rest  along  the  srch,  and  allowed  to  descend  upon  the  other  through  a 
tain  number  of  degrees,  .will  strike  the  other  with  a  velocity  corresponding 
hat  number  of  degrees,  and  both  balls  will  then  move  together  with  a  velo- 
r  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  arch  through 
ich  they  rise, 
n  all  these  cases  in  which  we  have  explained  the  law  of  "  action  and  reac« 
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.  tion  "  the  transfer  of  motion  from  one  body  to  the  other  fau  hom  ondrh 
pact  or  collision.  This  phenomenon  has  been  selected  only  becnwiij 
most  ordinary  way  in  which  bodies  are  seen  to  affect  each  other.  Tleh 
however,  universal,  and  will  be  fulfilled  in  whatever  manlier  the  Wbi 


i 


: 


affect  each  other.    Thus  A  may  be  connected  with  B  by  a  flexible  ilriifi 
at  the  commencement  of  A's  motion,  is  slack.  Until  the  string  becomei 
that  is,  until  A's  distance  from  B  becomes  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
will  continue  to  have  all  the  motion  first  impressed  upon  it.    Bntv^ 
string  is  stretched,  a  part  of  that  motion  is  transferred  to  B,  which  istha' 
after  A  ;   and  whatever  motion  B  in  this  way  receives,  A  mnit  In^ 
that  has  been  observed  of  the  effect  of  motion  transferred  by  impact 
equally  applicable  in  this  case. 

Again,  if  B,  fig.  3,  be  a  magnet,  moving  in  the  direction  B  C  wiihi<^ 
quantity  of  motion,  and,  while  it  is  so  moving,  a  mass  of  iron  be  pkced^' 

Fig.  3. 
ABC 


I 


at  A,  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  will  draw  the  iron  after  it  toward  CM 
thus  communicate  to  the  iron  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  in  the  direelis 
All  the  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  iron  A  must  be  lost  by  the  nsf 

If  the  magnet  and  the  iron  were  both  placed  quiescent  at  B  and  A.' 
traction  of  the  magnet  would  cause  the  iron  to  move  from  A  toward  B;  • 
magnet,  in  this  case,  not  having  any  motion,  cannot  be  literally  saidioS 
a  motion  to  the  iron.  At  the  moment,  however,  when  the  iron  begiaii 
from  A  toward  B,  the  magnet  will  be  observed  to  begin  also  to  morv^ 
toward  A ;  and  if  the  velocities  of  the  two  bodies  be  expressed  bj  * 
and  respectively  multiplied  by  the  numbers  expressing  their  masses,  & 
tities  of  motion  thus  obtained  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  equal.  Wei 
ready  explained  why  a  quantity  of  motion  received  in  the  directioa  '. 
equivalent  to  the  same  quantity  lost  in  the  direction  A  B.  Hence  it 
that  the  magnet,  in  receiving  as  much  motion  in  the  direction  B  A  ss 
in  the  direction  A  B,  suflfers  an  eflfect  which  is  equiv&leni  to  losing  i 
motion  directed  toward  C  as  it  has  communicated  to  the  iron  in  the  samedi 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  body  B  had  any  property  in  virtue  of  < 
might  repel  A,  it  would  itself  be  replied  with  the  same  quantity  of  moti 
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whaAflffw  W  thr  mmnr  hk  vliieh  ihe  bodiw  way  aflact  eaeh  other, 
r  by  ooUiaioB,  tncdoa,  attnclfaMi,  or  repoteioii,  or  by  wbtterer  other 
m  fhrnuHOBoon  my  be  dadgnatad,  ttill  it  is  an  ineritable  eonsequenee, 
jT  motion,  in  a  given  direetioni  which  one  of  the  bodiea  may  receire, 
'  aeeooipanied  1^  a  lose  of  meiioB  in  the  aame  direction,  and  to  the  aame 
hy  the  olherbody,  or  the  aomiiaition  of  aa  much  motion  in  the  contrary 
n ;  or,  finally,  by  a  loaa  in  ttie  aame  direction,  and  an  acqoiaition  of 
in  tke  oouuafy  direction,  the  combined  amoont  of  which  ia  eqimi  to  the 
receiTed  bv  the  former. 
I  the  principle,  that  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  dependa  on  the  maaa 
Telocity,  it  foUowa  that  ainr  body,  howerer  amaU,  maybe  made  to  more 

8  aame  lorce  aa  any  other  body,  howerer  great,  by  giring  to  the  amaller 
velocity  which  beara  to  that  of  the  greater  the  aame  propoition  aa  the 
'  the  greaser  beara  to  the  maaa  of  the  amaUer.  Thna  a  foaUier,  ten  thoo- 
'  whidi  would  have  the  aame  weight  aa  a  cannon-ball,  wonld  move  with 
le  force  if  it  had  ten  thooaand  times  the  velocity ;  and,  in  anch  a  caae, 
iro  bodiea,  encomtering  in  opposite  directiona,  wonld  nratoally  destroy 
her'a  motion. 

coBseqnences  of  the  property  of  ineitia,  which  have  been  ezplamed  in 
leent  and  previous  lectore,  have  been  given  by  Newton  in  nia  Prin- 
nd,  after  mm,  in  moat  English  treatiaea  on  mechanica,  mder  the  form 

9  pvopoaitiona,  which  are  called  the  "  lawa  of  motion."    They  are  aa 

L 

nr  boljr  Bait  i^enevera  in  its  flRte  of  reit,  or  of  aaUbna  motloa  in  a  itnight  liae^ 
:  be  eompened  to  change  that  itate  by  finrcei  fanpreitcd  apoa  it.^ 


IL 

fj  change  of  motion  mut  be  proportional  to  the  imprened  ftrce,  and  nnift  be  Sa 
ctioB  of  thai  ftiaight  line  in  which  the  force  it  hnpretied.'' 

IIL 

Ion  mnit  ahmyB  be  equal,  and  contrary  to  reaction ;  or  the  aetioBi  of  two  bodiea 
ch  other  mnst  be  equal,  and  directed  toward  contrary  fidet.** 


' 

* 


i 


m  inertia  nnd  force  are  defined,  the  first  law  becomes  an  identical  propo-  > 
The  aecond  law  cannot  be  rendered  perfectly  intelligible  until  the  atn-  \ 
la  read  the  discourae  on  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces ;  for,  in 
is  intended  as  an  expression  of  the  whole  body  of  results  in  that  dis- 
The  third  law  has  been  explained  in  the  present  lecture,  as  far  as  it 
rendered  intelligible  in  the  present  stage  of  our  progress, 
have  noticed  these  formulariea  more  from  a  respect  for  the  authorities  hr 
Lhey  have  been  adopted,  than  from  any  persuasion  of  their  utility.    Their 
port  cannot  be  comprehended  until  nearly  the  whole  of  elementary  me-  \ 
I  haa  been  acquired,  and  then  all  such  summaries  become  useless, 
oonaequences  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  quality  of  inertia  in  i 
:tm«,  will  account<foT  many  efifects  which  fall  under  our  notice  daily,  and 
Inch  we  have  become  so  familiar  that  they  have  almost  ceased  to  excite 
\j.    One  of  the  facts  of  which  we  have  most  frequent  practical  illuatra- 
that  the  quantity  of  motion,  or  moving  force,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
lated  by  the  velocity  of  the  motion  and  the  weight  or  maaa  of  the  thing  j 
conjointly.  ) 

e  aame  force  impel  two  balia,  one  of  one  pound  weight,  and  the  other  of  f 
onds,  it  follows,  since  the  balla  can  neither  give  force  to  themselves  nor  J 
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resist  that  which  is  impressed  npon  them,  that  they  will  mcnre  with  the  sans 
1  force.    But  the  lighter  ball  will  more  with  twice  the  speed  of  the  heaTier.   The 
impressed  force  which  is  manifested  by  giring  velocity  to  a  double  mass  in  ihs 
one,  is  engaged  in  giving  a  double  velocity  to  the  other. 

If  a  cannon-ball  were  forty  times  the  weight  of  a  musket^bally  bat  the  nraduk 

ball  moved  with  forty  times  the  velocity  of  the  cannon-ball,  both  would  strike 

any  obstacle  with  the  same  force  and  would  overcome  the  same  resistance ;  far- 

J  the  one  would  acquire  from  its  velocity  as  much  force  as  the  other  derifes  toi^ 

its  weight.  I 

A  very  small  veloci^  may  be  accompanied  by  enormous  force,  if  the  nuM 
which  is  moved  with  that  velocity  be  proportionally  great.  A  large  ship  flosli 
ing  uear  the  pier-wall  may  approach  it  with  so  small  a  velocity  as  to  be  scarcslf 
perceptible,  and  yet  the  force  will  be  so  great  as  to  crush  a  small  boat. 

A  grain  of  shot,  Aung  from  the  hand  and  striking  the  person,  will  occanoB: 
no  pain,  and,  indeed,  will  scarcely  be  felt,  while  a  block  of  stone  having  the* 
i  same  velocity  would  occasion  death. 

If  a  body  in  motion  strike  a  body  at  rest,  the  striking  body  must  sustain  Mi 
I  great  a  shock  from  the  collision  as  if  it  had  been  at  rest  and  struck  by  the 
'er  body  with  the  same  force  ;  for  the  loss  of  force  which  it  sustains  in  the  OM 
•  direction  is  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  as  if,  being  at  rest,  it  had  receifed 
much  force  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  a  man,  walking  rapidly,  or  runniag;:! 
encounters  another  standing  still,  he  suffers  as  much  from  the  collision  as  the: 
.man  against  whom  he  strikes. 

If  a  leaden  bullet  be  discharged  against  a  plank  of  hard  wood,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  round  shape  of  the  ball  is  destroyed,  and  that  it  has  itself  suffered  a 
force  by  the  impact,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  effect  which  it  produces  iipoa 
the  plank. 

^  When  two  bodies  moving  in  opposite  directions  meet,  each  body  sustains  as 
;  great  a  shock  as  if,  being  at  rest,  it  had  been  struck  by  the  other  body  with  lbs 
united  forces  of  the  two.  Thus,  if  two  equal  balls,  moving  at  the  rate  of  tea 
feet  in  a  second,  meet,  each  will  be  struck  with  the  same  force  as  if,  being  it 
rest,  the  other  had  moved  against  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty  feet  in  a  second.  In 
this  case,  one  part  of  the  shock  sustained  arises  from  the  loss  of  force  in  one 
direction,  and  another  from  the  reception  of  force  in  the  opposite  direction. 

For  this  reason,  two  persons  walking  in  opposite  directions  receive  from 
their  encounter  a  more  violent  shock  than  might  be  expected.  If  they  be  of 
nearly  equal  weight,  and  one  be  walking  at  the  rate  of  three,  and  the  other  four 
miles  an  hour,  each  sustains  the  same  shock  as  if  he  had  been  at  rest,  and  struck 
by  the  other  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour. 

This  principle  accounts  for  the  destructive  effects  arising  from  ships  running 
foul  of  each  other  at  sea.  If  two  ships  of  500  tons  burden  encounter  each  other, 
sailing  at  ten  knots  an  hour,  each  sustains  the  shock  which,  being  at  rest,  it 
would  receive  from  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  burden  sailing  ten  knots  an  hour. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  when  a  large  and  small  body  encounter,  the 
small  body  suffers  a  greater  shock  than  the  large  one.  The  shock  which  they 
sustain  must  be  the  same ;  but  the  large  body  may  be  better  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  fist  of  a  pugilist  strikes  the  body  of  his  antagonist,  it  sustains  as 
great  a  shock  as  it  gives ;  but  the  part  being  more  fitted  to  endure  the  blow,  the 
injury  and  pain  are  inflicted  on  his  opponent.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
when  fist  meets  fist.  Then  the  parts  in  collision  are  equally  sensitive  and  vul- 
I  nerable,  and  the  effect  is  aggravated  by  both  having  approached  each  other  with 
great  force.  The  effect  of  the  blow  is  the  same  as  if  one  fist,  being  held  at  rest, 
were  struck  by  the  other  with  the  combined  force  of  both. 
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tfPOSIXION  &  RESOLUTION  OF  FORCE. 


>TTON  and  pressure  are  terms  too  familiar  to  need  explanation.  It  may  bo 
Ted,  genendly,  that  definitions  in  the  first  rudiments  oi  a  science  are  sel- 
if  eTer,  comprehended.  The  force  of  words  is  learned  by  their  applica- 
and  it  is  not  until  a  definition  becomes  useless,  that  we  are  taught  the 
ling  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Moreover,  we  are  perhaps  jus- 
in  saying  that,  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  fundamental  notions  are 
mieompoonded  a  character,  that  definitions,  when  dereloped  and  enlarged 
,  often  draw  us  into  metaphysical  subtleties  and  distinctions,  which,  what- 
be  their  merit  or  importance,  would  be  here  altogether  misplaced.  We 
,  therefore,  at  once  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  words  motion  and  pr$ismw 
i9B  phenomena  or  effects  which  are  the  subjects  of  constant  experience 
lonriy  obsenration ;  and  if  the  scientific  use  of  these  words  be  more  pro- 
than  their  general  and  popular  af^lication,  that  precision  will  soon  bo 
ed  by  their  frequent  use  in  the  present  treatise. 

ree  is  the  name  giren  in  mechanics  to  whaterer  produces  motion  or  pros- 
This  word  is  also  often  used  to  express  the  motion  or  pressure  itaelf ; 
rben  the  cause  of  the  motion  or  pressure  is  not  known,  this  is  the  only 
ct  nse  of  the  word.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of  iron  moves  toward  a  magnet, 
mal  to  say  that  the  cause  of  the  motion  is  **  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  ;^ 
a  effect  we  are  ignorant  of  the  eaut§  of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  name 
Uion  would  be  better  applied  to  the  effect,  of  which  we  have  experience. 
ke  manner  the  aUraeiian  and  r$yuUian  of  dectrified  bodies  should  be  un« 
M)dy  not  as  names  ft>r  unknown  causes,  but  as  words  expressing  obsenrad 
nances  or  efilects. 

ben  a  certain  phraaec^ogyhas,  however,  gotten  into  general  use,  it  is  n«- 
Msy  nor  convenient  to  snpersede  it.    We  shall^  therefore,  be  compelled, 
aalung  of  motion  or  pressure,  to  use  the  language  of  causation ;  but  musl 
e  the  student  that  it  is  effects,  and  not  caases,  which  will  be  expressed. 
two  fivieee  actopoa  the  same  point  of  a  body  in  difiSurent  directions,  a  sin- 
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gle  force  may  be  assijpied,  which,  acting  on  that  point,  will  prodace  the 
result  as  the  united  effects  of  the  other  two. 

Let  P,  fig.  1 ,  be  the  point  on  which  the  two  forces  act,  and  let  their 
tions  be  P  A  and  P  B.     From  the  point  P,  upon  the  line  P  A,  take  a  1 
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; 
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P  tf,  consisting  of  as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  force  P  A ; 
in  like  manner,  take  P  b,  in  the  direction  P  B,  consisting  of  as  many  i 
as  there  are  ounces  in  the  force  P  B.  Through  a  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
and  through  b  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  A,  and  suppose  these  lines  mee 
Then  draw  PC.  A  single  force,  acting  in  the  direction  P  C,  and  cons 
of  as  many  ounces  as  the  line  P  e  consists  of  inches,  will  produce  upc 
point  P  the  same  effect  as  the  two  forces  P  A  and  P  B  produce  acti 
geiher. 

The  figure  J? acb  is  called,  in  geomelry ,  tL paralltilogram ;  the  lines  P  a 
are  called  its  sides^  and  the  line  P  c  is  called  its  diagonal.  Thus  the  m 
of  finding  an  equivalent  for  two  forces,  which  we  hare  just  explained,  is 
erally  called  *'  the  parallelogram  of  forces,"  and  is  usually  expressed  thus : 
two  forces  be  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  pan 
mm,  an  equivalent  force  will  be  represented  in  quantity  and  direction 
diagonal." 

'  A  single  force,  which  is  thus  mechanically  equivalent  to  two  or  more 
forces,  is  called  their  resultant,  and  relatively  to  it  they  are  called  its  c 
nenls.  In  any  mechanical  investigation,  when  the  result  is  used  for  the 
ponents,  which  it  always  may  be,  the  process  is  called  "  the  compositi 
force."  It  is,  however,  frequently  expedient  to  substitute  for  a  single  fore 
or  more  forces,  to  which  it  is  mechanically  equivalent,  or  of  which  it  is  t] 
tultant.    This  process  is  called  "  the  resolution  of  force." 

To  verify  experimentally  the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  i 
difficult.  Let  two  small  wheels,  M  N,  fig.  2,  with  grooves  in  their  ed] 
receive  a  thread,  be  attached  to  an  upright  board,  or  to  a  wall.  Let  a  thrc 
passed  over  them,  having  weights,  A  and  B,  hooked  upon  loops  at  its  ei 
ities.  From  any  part,  P,  of  the  thread  between  the  wheels  let  a  weight, 
suspended  ;  it  will  draw  the  thread  downward,  so  as  to  form  an  angle,  M 
and  the  apparatus  will  settle  itself  at  rest  in  some  determinate  position.  I 
state  it  is  evident  that,  since  the  weight  C,  acting  in  the  direction  P  C,  I 
ces  the  weights  A  and  B,  acting  in  the  directions  P  M  and  P  N,  thea 
forces  must  be  meehanically  equivalent  to  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  C 
acting  directly  upward  from  P.  The  weight  C  is  therefore  the  quantity 
resultant  of  the  forces  P  M  and  P  N  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  resultaOt  i 
of  a  line  drawn  directly  upward  from  P. 

To  ascertain  how  far  Uiia  is  consistent  with  the  thoorain  of  *^  the  pan 
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^lam  of  forces,"  let  a  line,  P  O,  be  drawn  upon  the  upright  board  to  which  the 
wheels  are  attached,  from  the  point  P  upward,  in  the  direction  of  the  thread 
C  P.     Also,  let  lines  be  drawn  upon  the  board  immediately  under  the  threads 


>%«• 
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P  M  and  P  N.  From  the  point  P,  on  the  line  P  O,  take  as  many  inches  as 
there  are  ounces  in  the  weight  C.  Let  the  part  of  P  O  thus  measured  be  P  0, 
and  from  c  drew  e  a  parallel  to  P  N,  and  c  b  parallel  to  P  M.  If  the  tides  P  a 
and  P  6  of  the  parallelogram  thus  formed  be  measured,  it  will  be  found  that  P  a 
will  consist  of  as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  weight  A,  and  P  5  of 
as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  weight  B. 

In  this  illustration,  ounces  and  inches  have  been  used  as  the  subdimions  of 
wiigki  and  length.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  any  other  measures 
of  these  quantities  would  serve  as  well,  only  observing  that  the  same  denomi- 
nations must  be  preserved  in  all  parts  of  the  tame  investigation. 

Among  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  Uni%'ereity  of  London,  is  a  very 
limple  and  convenient  instrument  which  I  have  constructed  for  the  experimen- 
tal illustration  of  this  important  theorem.  The  wheels  M  N  are  attached  to  the 
tops  of  two  tall  stands,  the  heights  of  which  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  by  an 
adjusting  screw.     A  jointed  parallelogram,  A  B  C  D,  fig.  3,  is  formed,  whose 
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sides  are  divided  into  inches,  and  the  joints  at  A  and  B  are  moveable,  so  as  to 
vary  the  lengths  of  the  sides  at  pleasura.  The  joint  C  is  fixed  at  the  extremity 
of  a  ruler,  also  divided  into  inches,  while  the  opposite  joint  A  is  attached  to  a 
brass  loop,  which  surrounds  the  diagonal  ruler  loosely,  so  as  to  slide  freely 
along  it.  An  sdjosting  screw  is  provided  in  this  loop,  so  ss  to  clamp  it  in  any 
reiKiired  positina. 

Voi^ll..i4 
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In  making  tho  experiment,  the  sides  A  B  and  A  D,  C  B  and  C  D,  are  Bd> 
justed  by  the  joints  B  and  A  to  the  same  number  of  inches  respediFely  as  then 
are  ounces  in  the  weights  A  and  B»  fig.  2.  Then  the  diagonal  A  C  is  adjostad 
by  the  loop  and  screw  at  A,  to  .as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  tha 
weight  C.  This  done,  the  point  A  is  placed  behind  P,  fig.  2,  and  the  pard- 
lelogram  is  held  upright,  so  that  the  diagonal  A  C  shall  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  vertical  thread  P  C.  The  sides  A  B  and  A  D  will  then  be  found  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  threads  P  M  and  P  N.  By  changing  the  weights  and  the 
lengths  of  the  diagonal  and  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  the  experiment  may  be 
easily  varied  at  pleasure. 

In  the  examples  of  tho  composition  of  forces  which  we  have  here  given,  the 
effects  of  the  forces  are  the  production  of  pressures ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor* 
rectly,  the  theorem  which  we  have  illustrated  is  **  the  composition  of  pres- 
sures." For  the  point  P  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  and  to  be-  drawn  or  pressed 
in  the  directions  P  M  and  P  N.  In  the  definition  which  has  been  given  of  the 
word  force,  it  is  declared  to  include  motions  as  well  as  pressures.  In  fact,  if 
motion  be  resisted,  the  effect  is  converted  into  pressure.  The  same  cause, 
acting  upon  a  body,  will  either  produce  motion  or  pressure,  according  as  the 
body  is  free  or  restrained.  If  the  body  be  free,  motion  ensues ;  if  restrained, 
pressure,  or  both  these  effects  together.  It  is,  therefore,  consistent  with  anal- 
ogy to  expect  that  the  same  theorems  which  regulate  pressures  will  also 
be  applicable  to  motions,  and  we  find  accordin^y  a  most  exact  corres- 
pondence. 

If  a  body  have  a  motion  in  the  direction  A  B,  and  at  the  point  P  it  receive 
another  motion,  such  as  would  carry  it  in  the  direction  P  C,  fig.  4»  were  it  pre- 
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viously  quiescent  at  P,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  direction  which  the 
body  will  take,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  will  move,  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Let  the  velocity  with  which  tho  body  is  moving  from  A  to  B  be  such,  that  it 
would  move  through  a  certain  space,  suppose  P  N,  in  one  second  of  time,  and 
let  the  velocity  of  the  motion  impressed  upon  it  at  P  be  such,  that,  if  it  had  no 
previous  motion,  it  would  move  from  P  to  M  in  one  second.  From  the  point 
M  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  B,  and  from  N  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  C,  and 
suppose  these  lines  to  meet  at  some  point,  as  O.  Then  draw  the  line  P  O.  In 
consequence  of  the  two  motions,  which  are  at  the  same  time  impressed  upon  the 
body  at  P,  it  will  move  in  the  straight  line  from  P  to  O. 

Thus  the  two  motions,  which  are  expressed  in  quantity  and  direction  by  the 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  will,  when  given  to  the  same  body,  produce  a  single 
motion,  expressed  in  quantity  and  direction  by  its  diagonal ;  a  theorem  which 
is  to  motions  exactly  what  the  former  was  to  pressures. 

There  are  various  methods  of  illustrating  experimentally  the  compoaiticnii  of 
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A.  An  ivoiy  ball,  being  placed  upon  a  perfectly  level,  eqaare  table,  at 
r  the  cornen,  and  receiring  two  equal  impalsea,  in  the  directions  of  the 
of  the  taUe»  will  move  along  the  diagonal.  Apparatas  for  this  experiment 
from  each  other  only  in  the  way  of  conmramcating  the  impalaes  to  the 

two  modona  aimultaneonaly  communicated  to  a  body  are  equivalent  to  a 
i  motion  in  an  intermediate  direction,  so  also  a  single  motion  may  be  me- 
cally  replaced  by  two  motions  in  directions  expressed  by  the  sides  of  any 
elogram,  whose  diagonal  represents  the  single  motion.  This  process  is 
resolution  of  motion,**  and  gives  considerable  clearness  and  facility  to 
mechanical  investigations. 

s  frequently  necessary  to  express  the  portion  of  a  given  force,  which  acts 

3e  given  direction  different  from  the  immediate  direction  of  the  force  it- 

Thus,  if  a  force  act  from  A,  Bg,  5,  in  the  direction  A  C,  we  may  require 

Fig.  5. 
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mate  what  pan  of  that  force  acts  in  the  direction  A  B.  If  the  force  be  a 
ire,  take  as  many  inches,  A  P,  from  A,  on  the  line  A  G,  as  there  are 
s  in  the  force,  and  from  P  draw  P  M  perpendicular  to  A  B  ;  then  the 
r  the  force  which  acts  along  A  B  will  be  as  many  ounces  as  there  are 
»  in  A  M.  The  force  A  B  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  two  forces,  ex- 
id  by  the  sides  A  M  and  A  N  of  the  parallelogram ;  but  A  N,  being  per- 
:ular  to  A  B,  can  have  no  effect  on  a  body  at  A,  in  the  direction  of  A  B, 
lerefore  the  effective  part  of  the  force  A  P,  in  the  direction  A  B,  is  ex- 
jd  by  A  M. 

f  r.umber  of  forces  acting  on  the  same  point  of  a  body  may  be  replaced 
single  force  which  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  them,  and  which  is, 
ore,  their  resultant.  This  composition  may  be  effected  by  the  successive 
ation  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  Let  the  several  forces  be  called  A, 
D,  £,  (fee.  Draw  the  parallelogram  whose  sides  express  the  forces  A 
t,  and  let  its  diagonal  be  A'.  The  force  expressed  by  A'  will  be  equiva- 
)  A  and  B.  Then  draw  the  parallelogram  whose  sides  express  the  forces 
i  C,  and  let  its  diagonal  be  B^  This  diagonal  will  express  a  force  mo- 
rally equivalent  to  A'  and  C.  But  A'  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  A  and 
1  therefore  B'  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  A,  B,  and  C.  Next  construct 
dlelogram  whose  sides  express  the  forces  B'  and  D,  and  let  its  diagonal 
The  force  expressed  by  C^  will  be  mechanically  equivalent  to  the  forces 
d  D ;  but  the  force  B'  is  equivalent  to  A,  B,  C,  and  therefore  C  is  equiv- 
to  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  By  continuing  this  process,  it  is  evident  that  a  sin- 
rce  may  be  found  which  will  be  equivalent  to,  and  may  be  always  substi- 
for,  any  number  of  forces  which  act  upon  the  same  point, 
the  forces  which  act  upon  the  point  neutralize  each  other,  so  that  no  mo- 
an ensue,  they  are  said  to  be  in  equilibrium. 

amples  of  the  composition  of  motion  and  pressure  are  continually  present- 
lemselves.  They  occur  in  almost  every  instance  of  motion  or  force  which 
mder  our  observation.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  an  example  which,  strictly 
ing,  is  a  simple  motion. 
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When  a  boat  is  rowed  across  a  rirer,  in  which  there  is  a  cnrrentf  it  wi 
more  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  impelled  by  the  oars.  Neither  will  it 
the  direction  of  the  stream^  but  will  proceed  exactly  in  that  intermediate  i 
tion  which  is  determined  by  the  composition  of  force. 

Let  A,  fig.  6,  be  the  place  of  the  boat  at  starting ;  and  soppose  that  the 
are  so  worked  as  to  impel  the  boat  tpward  B  wiUi  a  fiKce  which  would  < 
it  to  B  in  one  hour,  if  there  were  no  current  in  the  rirer.     But,  m  the 
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hand,  suppose  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is  such  that,  without  any  exertic 
the  rowers,  the  boat  would  float  down  the  stream  in  one  hour  to  C.  Fro 
draw  C  D  parallel  to  A  B,  and  draw  the  straight  line  A  D  diagonally, 
combined  effect  of  the  oars  and  the  current  will  be,  that  the  boat  will  be 
ried  along  A  D,  and  will  arrire  at  the  opposite  bank  in  one  hour,  ai 
point  D. 

If  the  object  be,  therefore,  to  reach  the  point  B,  starting  from  A,  the  ro 
must  calculate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  velocity  of  the  current.  They 
imagine  a  certain  point,  £,  at  such  a  distance  above  B  that  the  boat  woui 
floated  by  the  stream  from  £  to  B  in  the  time  taken  in  crossing  the  river  ii 
direction  A  £,  if  there  were  no  current.  If  they  row  toward  the  point  £ 
boat  will  arrive  at  the  point  B,  moving  in  the  line  A  B. 

In  this  case  the  boat  is  impelled  by  two  forces,  that  of  the  oars  in  the  d 
tion  A  £,  and  that  of  the  current  in  the  direction  A  C.  The  result  wi] 
according  to  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  a  motion  in  the  diagonal  A  B. 

The  wind  and  tide  acting  upon  a  vessel  is  a  case  of  a  similar  kind, 
pose  that  the  wind  is  made  to  impel  the  vessel  in  the  direction  of  the  i 

Fig.  7. 
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while  the  tide  may  be  acting  in  any  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  keeh 
course  of  the  vessel  is  determined  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  thst  oj 
boat  in  the  last  example. 
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r  brae,  an  eqnlnJeat  to  the  dii^nel 


ettaiioaa  will  ^tplr  to 
ting  ftom  iU  aidae  and  acting  agaiut 
swimnung,  tite  flight  of  biide,  are  all 
I  actiaa  or  wind  imoB  the  sail 
to  the  keel,  modified  bj  the  n 
pies  of  the  composition  end  rasolaiiim 
and  dificnlt  a  natvre  M  be  I  ' 
niisiiona  in  this  i4aca.    The  , 
LOT  tha  Cannes  of  tha  saila  to'  be 
anrfaca.    Let  A  B,  fig.  8,  be  the. 


areiT  body  impdM  bj  iaalniments 

afldd.    The  notioBa  of  fishes,  tha 

inalsnoea  of  tha  asms  kind. 

TBSSil,  and  tha  fofca  ibnebv  trans- 

s  pnblem  which  ia  solrea  by  the 

of  ferce ;  but  it  ie  of  too  conpli- 

with  all  its  necessary  conditions 

Btty,  however,  be  sim^ifiad,  if  we 

*    1  so  com^lMelj  as  to  form  a 

of  tliesBil,  and  let  the  wind 


B  the  direction  CD.  If  the  line  C  D  be  taken  to  express  the  force  of 
nd,  let  D  E  C  P  be  ■  psrsllalogrsm,  of  which  it  ia  the  disgooal.  The 
3  D  is  eqtiinlent  to  two  foTces,  one  in  the  direction  F  D  of  the  plane  of 
nvass,  and  the  other  £  D  parpendicnlsr  to  the  sail.  The  efilect,  there- 
I  the  Bsrae  as  if  there  were  tiea  wuMfx,  ooe  blowing  in  the  direction  of 
T  B  A,  that  is,  aninst  the  edge  of  the  sail,  and  the  other,  £  D,  blowing 
vinat  its  face.  It  is  evident  that  ^  fonner  will  prodnce  no  afiect  what- 
ipon  the  sail,  and  that  tha  latter  will  nrga  the  Teasel  in  the  direction 

na  novr  conuder  this  force  D  O  as  acting  in  lbs  diagonal  of  the  parallel-' 
D  H  O  I.  It  will  be  aqnivalent  to  two  forces,  D  H  and  D  I,  acting- 
the  sides.  Ooe  of  these  forces.  D  H,  ia  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and; 
ber,  D  I,  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  tha  vessel,  so  sa  to  nrge  it  tid*- ' 
The  form  of  the  vessel  is  evidently  anch  as  to  <^er  a  great  reaistsnce 
latter  force,  end  rerv  little  to  the  former.  It  conseqnentfy  proceeds  with 
lersUe  velocity  in  the  direction  D  H  of  its  keel,  and  makes  way  very 
r  in  the  sideward  direction  D  I.    The  Utter  aflbct  is  called  bnssv. 

irind  wm< 


■I  tUs  ez[riauBtioi 


1  be  aaaily  nndarBlood  how  a  wind  ' 


Uchis< 


naarty  <w°"*d  **  *^  cootw  of  a  ncMl  auf,  nnrMthwlawi,  be  — de  to  i 
it  bjr  tlM  •Soct  of  niU.  Tbi  aagh  B  D  V,  fanad  br  Am  wl  ui  ibo  d 
lion  of  the  bMl«  amj  b»  ranr  oUiaue,  u  n^  aim  bs  no  U|^  C  D  B^ibi 
bjr  (be  dindioa  of  iho  wind  ud  uut  of  tbe  anL  Thanton  dto  Mgla  C  i 
mido  np  of  tlMM  two,  and  which  u  that  Amaad  hf  ibo  dinctioo  aT  the 
and  that  of  tba  kaol,  may  bo  toij  oblique.    la  fig.  9,  (he  wiitd  ia  Moilj  coa 


T\g.: 


to  the  .direction  of  the  keel,  and  yot  then  ia  an  impelliiig  force  expn 
by  the  line  D  H,  the  line  C  D  ex|woaaing,  aa  before,  the  whole  force  o 
wind. 

In  this  example  there  ate  two  aucoeHire  decompoeitiona  of  force.     I 
the  original  force  of  the  wind  C  D  is  readred  into  two,  E  D  and  F  D ; 
~  E  D,  or  iu  equal  D  G,  ia  resolTed  into  D  I  and  D  N 

Tig-U. 


B  that  the  original  force  ia  natriTed  into  three,  m.,  F  D,  D  I,  D  H,  which,  I 
R  togetha,  are  mechanically  aqairaloBt  to  it.    The  pan  F  D  ia  Mtiraly  ioM 
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glides  off  on  the  surface  of  the  canTass  without  producing  any  effect 
le  Tessel.  The  part  D  I  produces  leewmy,  and  the  part  D  H  impels, 
e  wind,  however,  be  directly  contrary  to  the  course  which  it  is  required 
)  ressel  should  take,  there  is  no  position  which  can  be  given  to  the  sails 
will  impel  the  yessel.  In  this  case,  the  required  course  itself  is  resolv- 
»  two,  in  which  the  ressel  sails  alternately,  a  process  which  is  called 
Thus,  suppose  the  Tessel  is  required  to  move  from  A  to  £,  fig.  10, 
id  setting  from  E  to  A.  The  motion  A  B  being  resolred  into  two,  by 
issnmed  as  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  A  a,  a  B,  of  the 
logrram  are  successively  sailed  over,  and  the  vessel  by  this  means  ar- 
t  B,  instead  of  moving  along  the  diagonal  A  B.  In  the  same  manner 
)ve8  along  B  ^,  5  C,  C  c,  c  D,  D  i^,  </  £,  and  arrives  at  E.  She  thus 
mtinually  at  a  sufficient  angle  with  the  wind  to  obtain  an  impeUing  force, 
i  sufficiently  small  angle  to  make  way  in  her  proposed  course, 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  rudder,  which  we  have  omitted  in  the 
log  illustration,  affords  snother  instance  of  the  resolution  of  force.  We 
ot,  however,  pursue  this  example  further. 

idy  falling  from  the  top  of  the  mast,  when  the  vessel  is  in  full  sail,  is  an 
le  of  the  composition  of  motion.  It  might  be  expected  that,  during  the 
t  of  the  body,  the  vessel,  having  sailed  forward,  would  leave  it  behind, 
ait,  therefore,  it  would  fall  in  the  water  behind  the  stern,  or  at  least  on 
rk,  considerably  behind  the  mast  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  to  fall 
foot  of  the  mast,  exactly  as  it  would  if  the  vessel  were  not  in  motion, 
ount  for  this,  let  A  B,  fig.  11,  be  the  position  of  the  mast  when  the  body 


Fig.  11. 


S*m    ..     ■     ,.A 


b- 


op  is  disengaged.  The  mast  is  moving  onward  with  the  vessel  in  the 
n  A  C,  so  that  in  the  time  which  the  body  would  take  to  fail  to  the 
e  top  of  the  mast  would  move  from  A  to  C.  But  the  body,  being  on  the 
the  moment  it  is  disengaged,  has  this  motion  A  C  in  common  with  the 
nd,  therefore,  in  its  descent  it  is  affected  by  two  motions,  viz.,  that  of 
sel  expressed  by  A  C,  and  its  descending  motion  expressed  by  A  B. 
by  the  composition  of  motion,  it  will  be  found  at  the  opposite  angle,  D, 
larallelogram,  at  the  end  of  the  fall.  During  the  fall,  however,  the  mast 
ved  with  the  vessel,  and  has  advanced  to  C  D,  so  that  the  body  falls  at 
;  of  the  mast. 

nstance  of  the  composition  of  motion,  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention, 
fords  a  proof  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  is  derived  from  observ- 
descent  of  a  body  from  a  very  high  tower.  To  render  the  explanation 
more  simple,  we  shall  suppose  the  tower  to  be  on  the  equator  of  the 
Let  £  P  Q,  fig.  12,  be  a  section  of  the  earth  through  the  equator,  and 
'  be  the  tower.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  earth  moves  on  its  axis  in  the 
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direction  E  P  Q.  The  foot  P  of  the  tower  will,  therefore,  in  one  day,  more 
over  the  circle  £  P  Q,  while  the  top  T  moves  over  the  greater  circle  T  T'  R. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  lop  of  the  tower  moves  with  greater  speed  thu 
the  foot,  and  therefore  in  the  same  time  moves  through  a  greater  space.  Now 
suppose  a  body  placed  at  the  top ;  it  participates  in  the  motion  which  the  top  . 
of  the  tower  has  in  common  with  the  earth.  If  it  be  disengaged,  it  also  re- 
ceives the  descending  motion  T  P.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  body  would  take 
five  seconds  to  fall  from  T  to  P,  and  that  in  the  same  time  the  top  T  w  moved  I 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  T  to  T^,  the  foot  being  moved  from  P  to  P'. 
The  falling  body  is  therefore  endued  with  two  motions,  one  expressed  by  T  T', 
and  the  other  by  T  P.  The  combined  effect  of  these  will  be  foand  in  the  usual 
way  by  the  parallelogram.  Take  T  p,  equal  to  T  T',  the  body  will  move  from 
T  to  p  in  the  time  of  the  fall,  and  will  meet  the  ground  at  p.  But  since  T  T' 
is  greater  than  P  P^,  it  follows  that  p  must  be  at  a  distance  from  P'  equal  to 
the  excess  of  T  T'  above  P  P^  Hence  the  body  will  not  fall  exactly  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower,  but  at  a  certain  distance  from  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
motion,  that  is,  eastward.  This  is  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  actually  the 
case ;  and  the  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  tower,  at  which  the  body  is  ob- 
served to  fall,  agrees  with  that  which  is  computed  from  the  nxHion  of  the  eaith, 
to  as  great  a  degree  of  exactness  as  could  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
experiment. 

The  properties  of  compounded  motions  cause  some  of  the  equestrian  feitt 
exhibited  at  public  spectacles  to  be  performed  by  a  kind  of  exertion  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  the  spectators  generally  attribute  to  the  performer.  For  ex- 
ample, the  horseman,  standing  on  the  saddle,  leaps  over  a  garter  extended  over 
the  horse  at  right  angles  to  his  motion ;  the  horse  passing  under  the  garter,  the 
rider  lights  upon  the  saddle  at  the  opposite  side.  The  exertion  of  the  per- 
former, in  this  case,  is  not  that  which  he  would  use  were  he  to  leap  from  the 
ground  over  a  garter  at  the  same  height.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  make 
an  exertion  to  rise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  project  his  body  forward.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  the  horseman,  he  merely  makes  that  exertion  which  is  ne* 
cessary  to  rise  directly  upward  to  a  sufiicient  height  to  clear  the  garter.  The 
motion  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  horse,  compounded  with  the  eleva- 
tion acquired  by  his  muscular  power,  accomplishes  the  leap. 

To  explain  this  more  fully,  let  ABC,  fig.  13,  be  the  direction  in  which  the 


horse  moves,  A  being  the  point  at  which  the  rider  quits  the  saddle,  and  C  the 
point  at  which  he  returns  to  it.  Let  D  be  the  highest  point  which  is  to  be 
cleared  in  the  leap.  At  A  the  rider  makes  a  leap  toward  the  point  £,  and  this 
must  be  done  at  such  a  distance  from  B,  that  he  would  rise  from  B  to  £  in  the 
time  in  which  the  horse  moves  from  A  to  B.  On  departing  from  A,  the  rider 
has.  therefore,  two  motions,  represented  by  the  lines  A  E  and  A  B,  by  which 
he  will  move  from  the  point  A  to  the  opposite  angle,  D,  of  the  parallelogram. 
At  D,  the  exertion  of  the  leap  being  overcome  by  the  weight  of  his  body,  he 
begins  to  return  downward,  and  w^ould  fall  from  D  to  B  in  the  time  in  which 
the  horse  moves  from  B  to  C.     But  at  D  he  still  retains  the  motion  which  he 
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kad  ia  common  with  the  hone,  and  therefore,  in  leaving  the  point  D,  he  has 
two  moticHiiiv  eaqpreased  by  the  lines  D  F  and  D  B.  The  compounded  eflecta 
of  these  motions  carry  him  from  D  to  C.  Strictly  speaking,  his  motion  from  A 
to  D«  and  from  D  to  C,  is  not  in  straight  lines,  but  in  a  curve.  It  is  not  neces- 
Miy  here,  however,  to  attend  to  this  circumstance. 

If  a  billiard-baU  strike  the  cushion  of  the  table  obliquely,  it  will  be  reflected 
ftooi  it  in  a  certain  direction,  forming  an  angle  with  the  direction  in  which  it 
it.  This  affords  an  example  of  the  resolution  and  composition  of  mo« 
We  shall  first  consider  the  effect  which  would  ensue  if  the  ball  struck 
ibe  cushion  perpendicularly. 

Lei  A  B,  fig.  14,  be  the  cushion,  and  C  D  the  direction  in  which  the  ball 

Fig.  14. 


m 


moves  toward  it.  If  the  ball  and  the  cushion  were  perfectly  inelastic,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  cushion  would  destroy  the  motion  of  the  ball,  and  it  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  rest  at  D.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ball  were  perfectly 
elastic,  it  would  be  reflected  from  the  cushion,  and  would  receive  as  much  mo- 
tion from  D  to  C,  after  the  impact,  as  it  had  from  C  to  D  before  it.  Perfect 
elasticity,  however,  is  a  quality  which  is  never  found  in  these  bodies.  They 
are  always  elastic,  but  imperfectly  so.  Consequently  the  ball,  aAer  the  impact, 
will  be  reflected  from  D  toward  C,  but  with  a  less  motion  than  that  with  which 
it  approached  from  C  to  D. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  ball,  instead  of  moving  from  C  to  D,  moves 
from  £  to  D.  The  force  with  which  it  strikes  D,  being  expressed  by  D  £', 
equal  to  £  I),  may  be  resolved  into  two,  D  F  and  D  C^  The  resistance  of 
the  cushion  destroys  D  C,  and  the  elasticity  produces  a  contrary  force  in  the 
direction  D  C,  but  less  than  D  C  or  D  C^  because  that  elasticity  is  imperfect. 
The  line  D  C  expressing  the  force  in  the  direction  C  D,  let  D  G  (less  than 
D  C)  express  the  reflective  force  in  the  direction  D  C.  The  other  element, 
D  F,  into  which  the  force  D  £'  is  resolved  by  the  impact,  is  not  destroyed  or 
modified  by  the  cushion,  and  therefore,  on  leaving  the  cushion  at  D,  the  ball  is 
influenced  by  two  forces,  D  F  (which  is  equal  to  C  £)  and  D  G.  Consequently 
it  will  move  in  the  diagonal  D  H. 

The  angle  £  D  C  is,  in  this  case,  called  the  "  angle  of  incidence,"  and  C  D 
H  is  called  the  ^'  angle  of  reflection."  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  just  been 
inferred,  that,  the  ball  being  imperfectly  elastic,  the  angle  of  incidence  must 
always  be  less  than  the  angle  of  reflection,  and,  with  the  same  obliquity  of 
incidence,  the  more  imperfect  the  elasticity  is,  the  less  will  be  the  angle  of  re- 
flection. 

In  the  impact  of  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  the  angle  of  reflection  would  be 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.    For  then  the  line  D  G^  expressing  the  reflec- 
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live  force,  would  be  taken  equal  to  C  D,  and  the  angle  C  D  H  woaidW 
to  C  D  £.  Thia  ia  found  by  e^qperiment  to  be  the  case  when  liglii  ii  d 
from  a  polished  aurface  of  glaaa  or  metal. 

Motion  18  aometimea  diatinguiahed  into  ahsoluie  and  relative,  ^Fbt 
tive  motion"  means  ia  eaaily  explained.  If  a  man  walk  upon  tbe  deck« 
from  atem  to  atem,  he  haa  a  relati?e  motion  which  ia  meaaured  b?  ^ 
upon  the  deck  over  which  he  walka  in  a  given  time.  But  while  he 
walking  from  atem  to  atem,  the  ahip  and  its  concenta,  including  him 
impelled  through  the  deep  in  the  oppoaite  direction.  If  it  ao  htppeid 
motion  of  the  man  from  atem  to  atem  be  exactly  equal  to  the  motioD  ^i 
in  the  contrary  way,  the  man  will  be,  relatiyely  to  the  surface  of  tbe  i 
that  of  the  earth,  at  rest.  Thus,  relatively  to  the  ship,  he  ia  in  modoii. 
relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  ia  at  rest.  But  atill  this  is  oo 
lute  rest.  The  aurface  itself  is  moving  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  (u 
upon  its  axis,  as  well  aa  by  the  annual  motion  io  its  orbit  rouod  tl: 
These  motions,  and  others  to  which  the  earth  ia  subject,  must  be  :i 
pounded  by  the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  before  we  cv. 
the  absolute  state  of  the  body  with  respect  to  motion  or  reat. 
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Br  the  earth's  attraction,  all  the  particles  which  compose  die  mase  of  a  body 
e  solicited  by  equal  forces  in  parallel  directions  downward.  If  these  con- 
ment  panicles  were  placed  in  mere  juxtanoeitkm,  without  an;^  mechanical 
«ineadon,  the  force  impressed  on  anj  one  of  them  conld  in  nowise  affect  M 
kers,  and  the  mass  would  in  such  a  case  be  contemplated  as  an  aggregatioa 
'  small  particles  of  matter,  each  urged  by  an  independent  fbree.  Bat  thif 
nHos  which  are  the  subjects  of  investiniion  in  meelmnical  science  are  aol 
md  in  this  state.    Solid  bodies  are  coherent  masses,  the  paitlclcHi  of  whkdl 

0  firmly  bound  togother,  so  that  any  force  which  affects  one,  being  nodiisd 
leording  to  circumstances,  will  be  transmitted  through  the  whcrie  body.  Li^ 
nds  accommodate  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  anmces  on  wUoh  they  iest| 
id  forces  affecting  any  one  part  are  transmitted  to  othen,  la  a  OMnner  d»* 
Mding  on  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  class  of  bodies. 
As  all  bodies,  which  are  subjects  of  meohameal  iDqaiiyy  on  die  surfrea  of 
s  earth,  must  be  continually  wflueneed  by  terrestrial  ffn^^i^t  it  i>  deciwble 
obtain  some  easy  and  smnmaiy  method  of  estimsting  the  onbet  of  tUs  Ibiee. 
»  consider  it,  as  is  unaToidable  in  the  ibst  instaoce,  the  oonfataed  aedon  of 

1  infinite  number  of  eqoal  and  parallel  forces  sdieking  the  denieMaiy  awls 
les  downward,  would  be  attended  with  amoifest  incoofeBienDak    An  iaiiiiisi  ^ 
imber  of  forces,  and  an  infinite  sobdinsion  of  ths  nassy  would  fona  paila  of 
ery  mechanical  problem. 

To  overcome  this  diflloul^y  and  lo  obtain  all  ths  ease  and  sinpHei^  wUeh 
n  be  desired  in  elementarr  investigatioiAi  it  is  only  nsssssaiy  to  determine 
me  force,  whose  single  effect  shall  be  eqaivatent  to  the  oosriwad'  effects  of 
I  gravitation  of  all  the  mdepoles  of  the  body.  )f  this  can  be  accomplishedv 
a  single  force  might  be  introdnced  into  aD  proUems  lo  repiesenl  the  whole 
ect  of  the  earth's  jutnctioo,  and  no  regard  need  be  had  to  any  particles  of  ; 
)  body,  except  Uiat  on  which  thio  force  ads. 
To  discover  such  a  force,  if  it  enst,  wo  shaU  fint  inopk^  ^iVirik  igmfane^MA 
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oiuBt  necessarily  charscterize  it.  Let  A  B,  lig.  1,bs  a  aolid  body  placed  Dear 
the  surface  of  the  earlh.  lis  panicles  are  oil  solicited  downward,  io  ibe  di- 
rections represented  by  the  Brrowa.  Now,  ir  there  be  any  single  force  e<iuiTa- 
lent  to  these  combined  eOects,  two  properties  may  be  at  once  assigned  loit: 
1,  it  must  be  pTeaeDted  downward,  in  the  common  direction  of  those  forces  la 
which  it  is  mechaaically  equivalent ;  and,  2,  it  must  be  equal  in  intensity  ui 
their  sum,  or,  what  is  the  same,  to  the  force  with  which  the  whole  mass  would 
descend.  We  shall  then  suppose  it  to  have  this  iniensily,  and  to  have  lbs  di- 
rection of  the  arrow  D  £.  Now,  if  the  single  force,  io  the  direction  D  E,  b« 
equivalent  to  all  the  aeparate  atiracilons  which  aflect  the  particles,  we  may 
auppose  all  iheae  attractions  removed,  and  the  body  A  B  influenced  only  by  a 
single  attraction,  acting  in  the  direction  D  E.  This  being  admitted,  it  folluwi 
that  if  the  body  be  placed  on  a  prop,  immediately  under  the  direction  of  lbs 
line  D  E,  or  be  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  icnmediately  above  ila  direction, 
it  will  remain  motionless.  For  the  whole  attracting  force  in  the  direction  D  B 
will,  in  the  one  case,  press  the  body  on  the  prop,  and,  in  the  other  case,  will 
give  tension  to  the  curd,  rod,  or  whatever  other  means  of  auspenaion  be  i 

But  suppose  the  body  were  suspended  from  some  point  P,  not  in  the  direo 
tion  nf  the  line  D  E.  Let  P  C  be  the  direction  of  the  thread  by  which  the 
body  is  suspended.  Its  whole  weighi,  according  to  the  supposition  which  we 
have  adopted,  must  then  act  in  the  direction  C  B.  Taking  C  F  to  represent 
the  weiKbt,  it  may  be  considered  as  mechanically  equivalent  to  two  forces  [74), 
U  I  and  C  H.  Of  ibeae,  C  H,  acting  directly  from  the  point  P,  merely  pro- 
duces pressure  upon  it,  and  gives  tension  to  the  cord  P  C )  but  C  I,  acting  at 
right  angles  to  C  P,  produces  motion  round  P  as  a  centre,  and  in  the  direction 
C  I,  toward  a  vertical  line  P  G,  drawn  through  the  point  P.  If  the  body  AB 
had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  P  G,  it  would  have  moved,  in  like  man- 
ner, toward  it,  and  iherefore  in  the  direction  contrary  to  its  present  motion. 

Hence  we  must  infer,  thai,  when  the  body  is  suspended  from  a  lixed  point, 
it  cannot  remain  at  rest,  if  that  fixed  point  be  »ot  pkiced  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  D  E  i  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  fixed  point  be  in  the  direction  of 
(hat  line,  it  cunoi  move.    A  practical  teat  ta  thus  suggested,  by  which  the 
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fine  D  E  may  be  at  once  discoTered.  Ijet  a  thread  be  attached  to  any  point  of 
die  body,  and  let  it  be  suspended  by  this  thread  from  a  hook  or  other  fixed 
point.  The  direction  of  the  thread,  when  the  body  becomes  quiescent,  will  be 
that  of  a  single  force  equivalent  to  the  gravitation  of  all  the  component  parts  of 
(be  mass. 

Aji  inquiry  is  here  suggested  :  Does  the  direction  of  the  equivalent  force, 
tiras  determined,  depend  on  the  position  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  surface 
•f  the  earth,  and  how  is  the  direction  of  the  equivalent  force  affected  by  a 
change  in  that  position  ?  This  question  may  be  at  once  solved  if  the  body  be 
MBpended  by  different  points,  and  the  directions  which  the  suspending  thread 
likes  in  each  case  relatively  to  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  die  body  exam- 
ined. 

The  body  being  suspended  in  this  manner  from  any  point,  let  a  small  hole 
be  bored  through  it,  in  the  exact  direction  of  the  thread,  so  that  if  the  thread 
vere  continued  below  the  point  where  it  is  attached  to  the  body,  it  would  pass 
tbrough  this  hole.     The  body  being  successively  suspended  by  several  differ- 
ent points  on  its  surface,  let  as  many  small  holes  be  bored  through  it  in  the 
lame  manner.     If  the  body  be  then  cut  through,  so  as  to  discover  the  direc- 
tions which  the  several  holes  have  taken,  they  will  be  all  found  to  cross  each 
other  at  one  point  within  the  body ;  or  the  same  fact  may  be  discovered  thus  : 
a  thin  wire,  which  nearly  fills  the  holes,  being  passed  through  any  one  of 
them,  it  will  be  found  to  intercept  the  passage  of  a  similar  wire  through  any 
other. 

This  singular  fact  teaches  us — what,  indeed,  can  be  proved  by  mathematical 
reasoning  without  experiment — that  there  is  one  point  in  every  body  through 
which  the  single  force,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  gravitation  of  all  its  parti- 
cles, must  ]>ass  in  whatever  position  the  body  be  placed.  This  point  is  called 
ike  centre  of  gravity. 

In  whatever  situation  a  body  may  be  placed,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  have 
a  tendency  to  descend  in  the  direction  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  which  is  called  the  line  of  direction  of  the  weight.  If  the  body  be  alto- 
gether free  and  unrestricted  by  any  resistance  or  impediment,  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  actually  descend  in  this  direction,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the 
body  will  move  with  the  same  velocity  in  parallel  directions,  so  that,  during 
its  fall,  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  ground  will  be 
unaltered.  But  if  the  body,  as  is  most  usual,  be  subject  to  some  resistance 
or  restraint,  it  will  either  remain  unmoved,  its  weight  being  expended  in 
exciting  pressure  on  the  restraining  points  or  surfaces,  or  it  will  move  in 
a  direction  and  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the  circumstances  which  re- 
strain it. 

In  order  to  determine  these  effects — to  predict  the  pressure  produced  by 
the  weight  if  the  body  be  quiescent,  or  the  mixed  effects  of  motion  and  pres- 
sure if  it  be  not  so — it  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  be  able  to  assign  the  place 
of  the  centre  of  gravity.  When  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  body,  and  the 
density  of  the  matter  which  occupies  its  dimensions,  are  known,  the  place  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  determined  with  the  greatest  precision  by  mathe- 
matical calculation.  The  process  by  wliich  this  is  accomplished,  however,  is 
not  of  a  sufficiently  elementary  nature  to  be  properly  introduced  into  this  trea- 
tise. To  render  it  intelligible  would  require  the  aid  of  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced analytical  principles ;  and  even  to  express  the  position  of  the  point  in 
question,  except  in  very  particular  instances,  would  be  impossible,  without  tlie 
aid  of  peculiar  symbols. 

There  are  certain  particular  forms  of  body  in  which,  when  they  are  uni- 
formly dense,  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  easily  assigned,  and 
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proved  hy  reasoning  which  ia  geoenlljr  intellijnble  ;  but  in  all  aam 
this  point  ma;  be  eaaily  detennined  by  azp«riment. 

If  a  body  unifonnljr  denae  have  such  a  shape  that  a  point  najb 
either  side  of  which,  in  all  diiectiona  around  it,  the  matoriaii  of  it 
similarly  distributed,  that  point  will  obviously  be  the  c«nire  of  pu 
if  it  be  auppotted,  the  gravitstioQ  of  ihe  panicles  on  one  aide  dm 
downward,  IB  reaialed  by  an  effect  of  exactly  iheeame  kiDdandeTtqi 
on  the  opposite  aide,  and  so  the  bod^  remains  balanced  oa  the  poiit 

The  moat  remarkable  body  of  this  kind  ia  a  globe,  the  centre  rf 
evidently  its  centre  of  gravity. 

A  figure,  such  as  6g.  2,  called  an  oitate  MpherioJ,  has  ila  ceatie  ( 


St  its  centre,  C.    Such  ia  the  fi^re  of  the  earth.     Tfae  same  oiiyhi 
of  the  elliptical  solid,  fig.  3,  which  ia  called  a  prolate  apM^nU. 


A  cube,  and  some  other  regular  aolida,  bounded  by  plane  sDrfm 
point  within  them,  such  aa  above  described,  and  which  is  therelbra ikc 
if  gravity. 


h  are  figa.  4.  and  5. 
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A  straight  wand,  of  imifonn  thicknoM,  has  its  centre  of  grayity  at  the  centre 
its  length ;  and  a  cyliodrical  body  has  its  centre  of  gravity  in  its  centre,  at  the 
ddle  of  its  length  or  azii.    Such  is  the  point  C,  fig.  6. 


r%.7. 
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A  flat  plate  of  anj  uniform  suhstance,  and  which  has  in  every  part  an  equal 
ckness,  has  its  centre  of  gravity  at  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  under  a 
int  of  its  surface,  which  is  to  be  determined  by  its  shape.  If  it  be  circular 
elliptical,  this  point  is  its  centre.  If  it  have  any  regular  form,  bounded  by 
sight  edges,  it  is  that  point  which  is  equally  distant  from  its  several  angles, 
C  in  fig.  7. 

There  are  some  eases  in  which,  although  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
not  so  obvious  as  in  the  examples  just  given,  still  it  may  be  discovered  with- 
t  any  mathematical  process,  which  is  not  easily  understood.  Suppose  ABC, 
.  8,  to  be  a  flat  triangular  plate  of  uniform  thickness  and  density.     Let  it  be 

lig.8. 
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lagined  to  be  divided  into  narrow  bars,  by  lines  parallel  to  the  side  A  C,  as 
presented  in  the  figure.     Draw  B  D  from  the  angle  B  to  the  middle  point  D 

the  side  AC.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  B  D  will  divide  equally  all 
e  bars  into  which  the  triangle  is  conceived  to  be  divided.  Now,  if  the  flat 
Angular  plate  A  B  C  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  straight  edge 
»inciding  with  the  line  B  D,  it  will  be  balanced ;  for  the  bars  parallel  to  A  C 
ill  be  severally  balanced  by  the  edge  immediately  under  their  middle  point,  ' 
nee  that  middle  point  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  bar.  Since,  then,  the 
tangle  is  balanced  on  the  edge,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  somewhere  im- 
ediately  over  it,  and  must  therefore  be  within  the  plate,  at  some  point  under 
te  line  B  D. 

The  same  reasoning  will  prove  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plate  is  un- 
er  the  line  A  £,  drawn  from  the  angle  A  to  the  middle  point  £  of  the  side 
•  C.  To  perceive  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  triangle  divided 
ito  bars  parallel  to  B  C,  and  thence  to  show  that  it  will  be  balanced  on  an 
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edge  placed  under  A  E.  Since,  then,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pUte  is 
under  the  line  B  D,  and  also  under  A  E,  it  mast  be  under  the  point  G,  at 
which  these  lines  cross  each  other ;  and  it  is  accordingly  at  a  depth  beneath  6, 
equal  to  half  the  thickness  of.  the  plate. 

This  may  be  experimentally  verified  by  taking  a  piece  of  tin  or  card,  and 
cutting  it  into  a  triangular  form.  The  point  G  being  found  by  drawing  B  D 
and  A  £,  which  divide  two  sides  equally,  it  will  be  balanced  if  placed  npoa 
the  point  of  a  pin  at  G. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  being  thus  determined,  we  shall  be  aUe 
to  find  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  plate  of  uniform  thickness 
and  density  which  is  bounded  by  straight  edges. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  not  always  included  within  the  volume  of  the  bodj, 
that  is,  it  is  not  enclosed  by  its  surfaces.  Numerous  examples  of  this  can  be 
produced.  If  a  piece  of  wire  be  bent  into  any  form,  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
rarely  be  in  the  wire.  Suppose  it  be  brought  to  the  form  of  a  ring.  In  that 
case,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wire  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a  point 
not  forming  any  part  of  the  wire  itself :  nevertheless  this  point  may  be  prored 
to  have  the  characteristic  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  for  if  the  ring  be 
suspended  by  any  point,  the  centre  of  the  ring  must  always  settle  itself  under 
the  point  of  suspension.  If  this  centre  could  be  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  ring  by  very  fine  threads,  whose  weight  would  be  insignificant,  and 
which  might  be  united  by  a  knot  or  otherwise  at  the  centre,  the  ring  would  be 
balanced  upon  a  point  placed  under  the  knot. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  wire  be  formed  into  an  ellipse,  or  any  other  curve 
similarly  arranged  round  a  centre  point,  that  point  will  be  its  centre  of  gravity. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  experimentally,  the  method  explained  in  fig.  1 
may  be  used.  In  this  case  two  points  of  suspension  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
termine it ;  for  the  directions  of  the  suspending  cord,  being  continued  through 
the  body,  will  cross  each  other  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  These  directions  may 
also  be  fuund  by  placing  the  body  on  a  sharp  point,  and  adjusting  it  so  as  to  be 
buianced  upon  it.  In  this  case,  a  line  drawn  through  the  body  directly  upward 
from  the  point  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  therefore  two  such 
lines  must  cross  at  that  point. 

If  the  body  have  two  fiat  parallel  surfaces,  like  sheet  metal,  stiff  paper,  card, 
board,  &c.,  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  found  by  balancing  the  body  in  two 
positions  on  a  horizontal  straight  edge.  The  point  where  the  lines  marked  by 
the  edge  cross  each  other  will  be  immediately  under  the  centre  of  gravity. 
This  may  be  verified  by  showing  that  the  body  will  be  balanced  on  a  point 
thus  placed,  or  that,  if  it  be  suspended,  the  point  thus  determined  will  always 
come  under  the  point  of  suspension. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  such  bodies  may  also  be  found  by 
placing  the  body  on  a  horizontal  table  having  a  straight  edge.  The  body  being 
moved  beyond  the  edge  until  it  is  in  that  position  in  which  the  slightest  distur- 
bance will  cause  it  to  fall,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  then  be  immediately  over 
the  edge.  This  being  done  in  two  positions,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  de- 
termined as  before. 

1 1  has  been  already  stated  that  when  the  body  is  perfectly  free,  the  centre 
of  gravity  must  necessarily  move  downward,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  a 
horizontal  plane.  When  the  body  is  not  free,  the  circumstances  which  re- 
strain it  generally  permit  the  centre  of  gravity  to  move  in  certain  directions, 
but  obstruct  its  motion  in  others.  Thus,  if  a  body  be  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point  by  a  flexible  cord,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  free  to  move  in  every  direc- 
tion except  those  which  would  carry  it  farther  from  the  point  of  suspension 
than  the  length  of  the  cord.     Hence  if  we  conceive  a  globe  or  sphere  to  sur- 
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the  point  of  tiispenavni  on  every  aide  to  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the 
of  grmTi^  iTom  the  point  of  anapensiony  when  the  cord  ia  folly  atretched, 
die  centre  of  gravity  will  be  at  liberty  to  move  in  every  direction  within  this 
qpihere. 

There  are  an  infinite  varie^  of  circnmatancea  under  which  the  motion  of  a 
body  may  be  restrained,  and  in  which  a  most  important  and  useful  class  of 
mechanical  problems  originate.  Before  we  notice  others,  we  shall,  however, 
diamine  that  which  has  just  been  described  more  particularly. 


Fig.  ». 


\ 


Let  P,  fig.  9,  be  the  point  of  suspension,  and  C  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
suppose  the  body  to  be  so  placed  that  C  shall  be  within  the  sphere  already 
described.     The  cord  will  therefore  be  slackened,  and  in  this  state  the  body 
will  be  free.     The  centre  of  gravity  will  therefore  descend  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar direction  until  the  cord  becomes  fully  extended  ;  the  tension  will  then  pre- 
vent its  further  motion  in  the  perpendicular  direction.     The  downward  force 
must  now  be  considered  as  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  and  equivalent  to 
two  forcea  C  D  and  C  £,  in  the  directions  of  the  sides,  as  already  explained 
in  fig.  1.     The  force  C  D  will  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  into  the  direction 
P  F,  perpendicularly  under  the  point  of  suspension.     Since  the  force  of  grav- 
ity acta  continually  on  C  in  its  approach  to  P  F,  it  will  move  toward  that  line 
with  accelerated  speed,  and  when  it  has  arrived  there,  it  will  have  acquired  a 
force  to  which  no  obstruction  is  immediately  opposed,  and  consequently  by  its 
inertia  it  retains  this  force,  and  moves  beyond  P  F  on  the  other  side.     But 
when  the  point  C  gets  into  the  line  P  F,  it  is  in  the  lowest  possible  position  ; 
for  it  is  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  sphere  which  limits  its  motion.     When  it 
passes  to  the  other  side  of  P  F,  it  must  therefore  begin  to  ascend,  and  the 
force  of  gravity,  which  in  the  former  case  accelerated  its  descent,  will  now, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  with  equal  energy,  oppose  its  ascent.     This  will  be 
easily  understood.     Let  C  be  any  point  which  it  may  have  attained  in  ascend- 
ing :  C  G',  the  force  of  gravity,  is  now  equivalent  to  C  D'  and  C  E'.     The 
latter,  as  before,  produces  tension  ;  but  the  former,  C  D',  is  in  a  direction  im- 
mediately opposed  to  the  motion,  and  therefore  retards  it.     This  retardation 
will  continue  until  all  the  motion  acquired  by  the  body  in  its  descent  from  the 
first  position  has  been  destroyed,  and  then  it  will  begin  to  return  to  P  F,  and 
so  it  will  continue  to  vibrate  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  until  the  friction  on 
the  point  P,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  gradually  deprive  it  of  its  motion,  and 
bring  it  to  a  state  of  rest  in  the  direction  P  F. 
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But  for  the  effects  of  friction  and  atmospheric  resistance^  the  body  would 
continue  for  erer  to  oscillate  equally  from  side  to  side  of  the  line  P  F. 

The  phenomenon  just  developed  is  only  an  example  of  an  extenaive  class. 
Whenever  the  circumstances  which  restrain  the  body  are  of  such  m  nature  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  prevented  from  descending  below  a  certain  level,  but 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  restrained  from  rising  above  it,  the  body  will  remain  at 
rest  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  placed  at  the  lowest  limit  of  ita  level ;  any  dis- 
turbance will  cause  it  to  oscillate  around  this  state,  and  it  cannot  return  to  a 
state  of  rest  until  friction  or  some  other  cause  have  deprived  it  of  the  motion 
communicated  by  the  disturbing  force. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  we  have  just  described,  the  body  could  not 
maintain  itself  in  a  state  of  rest  in  any  position  except  that  in  which  the  centre 
of  gravity  is,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  space  in  which  it  is  free  to  move.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Suppose  it  were  suspended  by  an  inflex- 
ible rod  instead  of  a  flexible  string  :  the  centre  of  gravity  would  then  not  onlj 
be  prevented  from  receding  from  the  point  of  suspension,  but  also  from  ap- 
proaching it ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  always  kept  at  the  same  distance  from  it. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  capable  of  moving  anywhere  within  the  sphere,  it  it 
now  capable  of  moving  on  its  surface  only.  The  reasoning  used  in  the  last 
case  may  also  be  applied  here,  to  prove  that  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  on 
either  side  of  the  perpendicular  P  F,  it  will  fall  toward  P  F,  and  oscillate,  ind 
that,  if  it  be  placed  in  the  line  P  F,  it  will  remain  in  equilibrium.  But  in  this 
case  there  is  another  position,  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  placed 
so  as  to  produce  equilibrium.  If  it  be  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  sphere 
in  which  it  moves,  the  whole  force  on  it  will  then  be  directed  on  the  point  of 
suspension,  perpendicularly  downward,  and  will  be  entirely  expended  in  pro- 
ducing pressure  on  that  point ;  consequently  the  body  will  in  this  case  be  in 
equilibrium.  But  this  state  of  equilibrium  is  of  a  character  very  difi*erent  from 
that  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  was  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  sphere.  Id 
the  present  case,  any  displacement,  however  slight,  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
will  carry  it  to  a  lower  level,  and  the  force  of  gravity  will  then  prevent  its  re- 
turn to  its  former  state,  and  will  impel  it  downward  until  it  attain  the  lowest 
point  of  the  sphere,  and  round  that  point  it  will  oscillate. 

The  two  states  of  equilibrium  which  have  been  just  noticed  are  called  stable 
and  instable  equilibrium.  The  character  of  the  former  is,  that  any  disturbance 
of  the  state  produces  oscillation  about  it ;  but  any  disturbance  of  the  latter  state 
produces  a  total  overthrow,  and  finally  causes  oscillation  around  the  state  of 

stable  equilibrium. 

I^t  A  B,  fig.  10,  be  an  elliptical  board  resting  on  its  edge  on  a  horizontal 
plane.     In  the  position  here  represented,  the  extremity  P  of  the  lesser  axis 
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^  the  pmnt  of  support,  the  board  is  in  stable  equilibrium  ;  for  any  motion 

on  either  side  must  causo  the  centre  of  grantj  C  to  ascend  in  the  directions 
C  O,  and  oeciUation  will  ensue.  If,  bowsTer,  it  rest  upon  the  smaller  end,  as 
in  fig.  II9  the  position  would  still  be  a  state  of  equilibrium,  because  the  centre 

1%:  11. 
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of  grarity  is  directly  above  the  point  of  support ;  but  it  would  be  instable  equi- 
libriumy  because  the  slightest  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  would  cause 
it  to  descend. 

Thus  an  egg  or  a  lemon  may  be  balanced  on  the  end  ;  but  the  least  distur- 
bance will  overthrow  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  easily  rest  on  the  side,  and 
any  disturbance  will  produce  oscillation. 

When  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  placed  allow  the  centre 
of  gravi^  to  move  only  in  a  horizontal  line,  the  body  is  in  a  state  which  may 
be  called  muirtd  equUibrium,  The  slightest  force  will  move  the  centre  of 
gravity,  but  will  neither  produce  oscillation  nor  overthrow  the  body,  as  in  the 
lux  two  cases. 

An  example  of  this  state  is  furnished  by  a  cylinder  placed  upon  a  horizontal 
plane.  As  die  cylinder  is  rolled  upon  the  plane,  the  centre  of  gravity  C,  fig. 
12,  moves  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  plane  A  B,  and  distant  from  it  by  the  radius 

lig.  IS. 


of  the  cylinder.     The  body  will  thus  rest  indifferently  in  any  position,  becsuse 
the  line  of  direction  always  falls  upon  a  point  P  at  which  the  body  rests  upon 
the  plane. 
If  the  plane  were  inclined,  as  in  fig.  13,  a  body  might  be  so  shaped,  that, 
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wbile  it  would  roll,  the  centre  of  grayity  would  move  horizontiliy.    In 
case,  the  bodjr  would  rest  indifferently  oo  iny  part  of  the  phune,  as  if  it 
horizontal,  pronded  the  friction  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  body  from  si 
down  the  phne. 

If  the  centre  of  gravitv  of  a  cylinder  happen  not  to  coincide  with  its  cc 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  uniformi^  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  comp 
I  it  will  not  be  in  a  state  of  neutral  equilibrium  on  a  horizontal  plane,  as  i 
12.  In  this  case,  let  O,  fig.  14,  be  the  centre  of  mri^.  In  the  position 
represented,  where  the  centre  o^  gravity  is  immediately  btkno  dbe  centre  ( 
atate  will  be  stable  equilibrium,  because  a  motion  on  either  side  would  < 
the  centre  of  gravi^  to  ascend ;  but  in  fig.  15,  where  6  is  immediately 
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C,  the  state  is  instable  equilibrium,  because  a  motion  on  either  side  f 
cause  6  to  descend,  and  the  body  would  turn  into  the  position  fig.  14. 

A  cylinder  of  this  kind  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  roll  up  an  inc 
plane.  Let  A  B,  fig.  16,  be  the  inclined  plsne,  and  let  the  cylinder  I 
placed  that  the  line  of  direction  from  G  shall  be  above  the  point  P  at  n 
the  cylinder  rests  upon  the  plane.  The  whole  weight  of  the  body  actii 
the  direction  6  D  will  obviously  cause  the  cylinder  to  roll  toward  A,  pro^ 
the  friction  be  suflicient  to  prevent  sliding ;  but  although  the  cylinder  in 
case  ascends,  the  centre  of  gravity  6  really  descends. 

Fig.  IS. 
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len  G  18  so  pimced  that  the  line  of  direction  6  D  shmli  fall  on  the  point 
I  cylinder  mil  be  in  equilibrium,  becaoae  its  weight  acts  upon  the  point 
lich  it  rests.  There  are  two  cases  represented  in  fig.  17  and  fig.  18,  in 
I G  takes  this  position.  Fig.  17  represents  the  state  of  stable,  and  fig.  18 
liable  eqaiiibrittm. 


' 

' 

1 

' 
. 
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Fig.  18. 
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len  a  body  is  placed  upon  a  base,  its  stability  depends  upon  the  position 
line  of  direction  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base, 
line  of  direction  fall  within  the  base,  the  body  will  sUnd  firm  ;  if  it  fidl 
)  edge  of  the  base,  it  will  be  in  a  state  in  which  the  slightest  force  will 
irow  it  on  that  side  at  which  the  line  of  direction  falls  ;  and  if  the  line  of 
ion  fall  without  the  base,  the  body  must  turn  over  that  edge  which  is 
St  to  the  line  of  direction, 
fig.  19  and  fig.  20,  the  line  of  direction  6  P  falls  within  the  base,  and  it 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  90. 


P 

ions  that  the  body  will  stand  firm  ;  for  any  attempt  to  turn  it  over  either 
would  caiise  the  centre  of  gravity  to  ascend.    But  in  fig.  21^  the  line  of 
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direction  falls  upon  the  edge,  and  if  the  body  be  turned  over,  the  cen 
mnty  immediately  commences  to  descend.    Until  it  be  tamed  over,  ho\ 
Sie  centre  of  srsTity  is  supported  by  the  edse. 
In  fig.  22,  ue  line  of  direction  falls  outside  the  base,  the  centre  of  g 
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has  a  tendency  to  descend  from  G  toward  A,  and  the  body  will  accorc 
fall  in  that  direction. 

When  the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base,  bodies  will  always 
firm,  but  not  with  the  same  degree  of  stability.     In  general,  the  stabilii 
pends  on  the  height  through  which  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  elevate 
fore  the  body  can  be  overthrown.     The  greater  this  height  is,  the  grea 
the  same  proportion  will  be  the  stability. 

Let  BAG,  fig.  23,  be  a  pyramid,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  at  G. 


Fig.  83. 


\  . 


turn  this  over  the  edge  B,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  carried  over  the 
G  E,  and  must  therefore  be  raised  through  the  height  H  £.  If,  howeve 
'  pyramid  were  taller  relatively  to  its  base,  as  in  fig.  24,  the  height  H  E  ' 
be  proportionally  less  ;  and  if  the  base  were  very  small  in  reference  t 
height,  as  in  fig.  25,  the  height  H  £  would  be  very  smaU,  and  a  slight 
woAd  throw  it  over  the  edge  B. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  all  figures 
ever,  the  conclusions  just  deduced  depending  only  on  the  distance  of  th 
of  direction  from  the  edge  of  the  base,  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of  g 
above  it. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  the  principle  on  which  the  stability  of  loade 
riages  depends.    When  the  load  is  placed  at  a  considerable  elevation 
the  wheels^  the  centra  of  gravity  is  elevated,  and  the  carriage  becomei 
portionally  inseeue*    la  coaches  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  tli 
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ia  thonfon  ■omvtiines  placod  below  iho  body  of  ths  ooftch ;  ligbt  puc«Ii 
Tge  bulk  mmf  be  pUcwl  on  the  top  with  imponi^. 

hen  the  ceaire  of  gnnlj  of  a  curiage  ia  moch  el«*at«d,  there  ia  eooeid- 
le  danger  of  oveithrow,  if  a  corner  be  tamed  ehaiply  and  with  a  r^nd  pace  ; 
lie  centrifngal  force  then  acting  on  the  cenm  of  gnrity  will  easily  Taiae 
rough  the  small  height  which  ia  necessaiy  to  tarn  the  carriage  over  tha 
mal  wheela. 


he  tune  wagon  will  hare  greater  atabilily  when  loaded  with  a  heavy  anb- 
ce  which  occapies  a  amall  apace,  ench  as  metal,  than  when  it  carriea  the 
s  weight  of  a  lighter  aubatance,  anch  as  hay ;  became  the  centre  of  gravity 
le  latter  case  will  be  mnch  more  elorated. 

'  a  large  table  be  placed  npon  a  aingle  leg  in  its  cantre,  it  will  be  impnc- 
ile  lo  make  it  stand  firm ;  bnt  if  the  pillar  on  whiell  it  rests  tenninste  in  a 
id,  it  will  hare  the  same  stability  as  if  h  had  three  legs  attached  to  the 
te  directly  orer  the  placea  where  the  feet  of  the  tripod  rest. 
Hten  a  solid  body  is  supported  by  more  points  than  one,  b  is  not  neceassry 
ta  stability  thst  the  line  of  direction  SDonld  fdl  on  one  of  those  points, 
tere  be  only  two  points  of  support,  the  line  of  diniction  must  fsll  between 
a.  The  body  ia  in  this  esse  sapported  aa  effectoally  as  if  it  rested  on  an 
t  coinciding  with  a  straight  line  dnwn  bom  OM  i»int  of  snppoit  to  the 
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Other.  If  there  be  three  points  of  support,  which  are  not  ranged  in  the  stma 
straight  line,  the  body  will  be  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  by 
a  base  coinciding  with  the  triangle  formed  by  straight  lines  joining  the  three 
points  of  support.  In  the  same  manner,  whatever  be  the  number  of  points  on 
which  the  body  may  rest,  its  virtual  base  will  be  found  by  supposing  straight 
lines  drawn,  joining  the  several  points  successively.  When  the  line  of  direc- 
tion falls  within  this  base,  the  body  will  always  stand  firm,  and  otherwise  noc 
The  degree  of  stability  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  base  were 
a  continued  surface. 

Necessity  and  experience  teach  an  animal  to  adapt  its  postures  and  motions 
to  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  body.  When  a  man  stands,  the 
line  of  direction  of  his  weight  must  fall  within  the  base  formed  by  his  feet.  If 
A  B  C  D,  fig.  26,  be  the  feet,  this  base  is  the  space  A  B  C  D.     It  is  evideot 
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that  the  more  his  toes  are  turned  outward,  the  more  contracted  the  base  will 
be  in  the  direction  E  F,  and  the  more  liable  he  will  be  to  fall  backward  or  for- 
ward. Also  the  closer  his  feet  are  together,  the  more  contracted  the  base 
will  be  in  the  direction  G  H,  and  the  more  liable  he  will  be  to  fall  toward 
either  side. 

When  a  man  walks,  the  legs  are  alternately  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  either  unsupported  or  thrown  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  body  is  also  thrown  a  little  forward,  in  order  that  the  tendency  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  fall  in  the  direction  of  the  toes  may  assist  the  muscular  ac- 
tion in  propelling  the  body.  This  forward  inclination  of  the  body  increases 
with  the  speed  of  the  motion. 

But  for  the  flexibility  of  the  knee-joint,  the  labor  of  walking  would  be  much 
greater  than  it  is ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  would  be  more  elevated  by  each 
step.  The  line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  walking  is  represented  by 
fig.  27,  and  deviates  but  little  from  a  regular  horizontal  line,  so  that  the  eleva- 
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Fig.  97. 


tion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  subject  to  very  slight  variation.     But  if  there  ' 
were  no  knee-joint,  as  when  a  man  has  wooden  legs,  the  centre  of  grafity 
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that  st  sKh  st«p  the  wmght  of  tlw  body  w 
"    height,  and  thanfon  tho  \abor  of  «il 


iDsn  Btmnd  on  ooa  log,  tho  line  of  diroction  of  Ui  woieht  mnt  Ml  within 
£e  on  which  hia  foot  treads.  The  anullDeei  of  thia  spacn.  compared 
e  height  ol  the  centre  of  gnntf,  aceounia  foi  the  diScolqr  of  ihia  feat. 
position  of  the  centre  of  gran^  of  die  bodr  change*  wiih  the  poeUm 
lition  of  the  limbe.  If  the  arm  be  extended  fiom  one  aide,  the  centra 
ritj  ia  brought  nearer  to  that  aide  than  it  waa  when  the  arm  hung  pet^ 
ilsily.  When  dancen,  atandinc  on  one  leg,  ext«nd  the  other  at  right 
to  it,  they  mnat  incline  the  body  in  the  direction  oppoeite  to  that  in 
the  leg  ia  extended,  in  nder  io  Iniog  the  centre  of  grari^  onr  die  foot 
aupptnu  them. 


M  a  potter  carriea  a  load,  hia  position  most  be  regulated  by  the  centre 
i^  of  hia  body  and  the  Umd  taken  together.    If  be  bore  the  load  on  hia 
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bftck,  fig.  29,  the  line  of  direction  would  pmu  beyond  his  heeli,  and  he  woul 
backward.  To  brinf  the  centra  of  gnntjr  over  hie  feet,  he  aGcoidingly  1 
forw&rd,  fig.  30. 

If  a  nurse  carry  a  child  in  her  anus,  the  leans  back  for  a  like  reason. 

When  a  load  is  canied  on  the  head,  the  bearer  stands  upright,  that  the  ci 
of  gravity  may  be  over  his  feet.  In  ascending  a  hill,  we  appear  to  inclin< 
ward,  and  is  descending,  to  lean  backward  ;  but  in  truth  we  are  standing 
right  wilh  respect  to  a  level  plane.  This  is  neceaaaiy  to  keep  the  lin< 
direction  between  the  feet,  as  is  evident  from  Gg.  31. 


Fig.  11. 


A  person  sitting  on  a  chair  which  has  no  back,  cannot  rise  from  it  wii 
either  stooping  forward  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  feet,  or  dra' 
back  the  feet  to  bring  them  under  the  centre  of  gravity. 

A  quadruped  never  raises  both  feet  on  the  same  side  simultaneously,  foi 
centre  of  gravity  would  then  be  unsupported.     Let  A  B  C  D,  fig.  32,  be 

Fig.  33. 


feet.  The  base  on  which  it  stands  ia  A  B  C  D,  and  the  centre  of  gravi 
nearly  over  the  point  O,  where  the  disgonaja  cross  each  other.  The  Ie| 
and  C  being  raised  together,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  supported  by  the  lej 
and  D,  since  it  falls  between  ihem ;  and  when  B  and  D  are  raised,  it  i 
like  manner,  supponed  by  the  feet  A  and  C.     The  centre  of  gravity,  how« 
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k  often  unsupported  for  a  moment ;  for  the  leg  B  is  raised  from  the  ground 
before  A  comes  to  it,  as  is  plain  from  observing  the  track  of  a  horse's  feet,  the 
mark  of  A  being  upon  or  before  that  of  B.  In  the  more  rapid  paces  of  all 
animals  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  intervals  unsupported. 

The  feats  of  rope-dancers  are  experiments  on  the  mansgement  of  the  centre 
of  gravity.  The  evolutions  of  the  performer  are  found  to  be  facilitated  by 
holding  in  his  hand  a  heavy  pole.  His  security  in  this  case  depends,  not  on 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  body,  but  on  that  of  his  body  and  the  pole  taken 
together.  This  point  is  near  the  centre  of  the  pole,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  may  be 
said  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  point  on  the  position  of  which  the  facility  of  his 
feats  depends.  Without  the  aid  of  the  pole,  the  centre  of  gravity  would  be 
within  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  its  position  could  not  be  adapted  to  circum- 
stances with  the  same  ease  snd  rapidity. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  mass  of  fluid  is  that  point  which  would  have  the 
properties  which  have  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid, 
if  the  fluid  were  solidified  without  changing  in  any  respect  the  quantity  or  ar- 
rangement of  its  parts. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  two  bodies  separated  from  one  another,  is  that  point 
which  would  possess  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  centre  of  gravity  if  the  two 
bodies  were  united  by  an  inflexible  line,  the  weight  of  which  might  be  neglected. 
To  find  this  point  mathematically  is  a  very  simple  problem.  Let  A  B,  fig.  33,  be 
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the  two  bodies,  and  a  and  b  their  centres  of  gravity.  Draw  the  right  line  a  b, 
and  divide  it  at  C,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  C  shall  have  the  same  proportion 
to  &  C  as  the  mass  of  the  body  B  has  to  the  mass  of  the  body  A. 

This  may  easily  be  verified  experimentally.  Liet  A  and  B  be  two  bodies, 
whose  weight  is  considerable,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  rod  a  6,  which 
joins  them.  Let  a  fine  silken  string,  with  its  ends  attached  to  them,  be  hung 
upon  a  pin,  and  on  the  same  pin  let  a  plumb-line  be  suspended.  In  whatever 
position  the  bodies  may  be  hung,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  plumb-line  will 
cross  the  rod  a  6  at  the  same  point,  and  that  point  will  divide  the  line  a  b  into 
parts  a  C  and  b  C,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  mass  of  B  to  the  mass  of  A. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  three  separate  bodies  is  defined  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  two,  and  may  be  found  by  first  determining  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  two,  and  then  supposing  their  masses  concentrated  at  that  point,  so  as  to 
form  one  body,  and  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  and  the  third. 

In  the  same  manner  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  number  of  bodies  may  be 
determined. 

If  a  jdate  of  uniform  thickness  be  bounded  by  straight  edges,  its  centre  of 
gravity  may  be  found  by  dividing  it  into  triangles  by  diagonal  lines,  as  in  fig. 
34,  and,  having  determined  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  several  triangles,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  plate  will  be  their  common  centre  of  gravity 
found  as  above. 
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Fig.  34. 


Although  the  coDtre  of  gravity  takes  its  name  from  the  familiar  propertiei 
which  it  has  in  reference  to  detached  bodies  of  inconsiderable  magnitude, 
placed  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet  it  possesses  properties  of  a 
much  more  general  and  not  less  important  nature.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  these  is,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  number  of  separate  bodies  ii 
never  affected  by  the  mutual  attraction,  impact,  or  other  influence  which  the 
bodies  may  transmit  from  one  to  another.  This  is  a  necessary  conseqaenee 
of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  ;  for  if  A  and  B,  fiff.  33,  attract  each 
other,  and  change  their  places  to  A^  B',  the  space  a  of  will  have  to  &  ft'  the 
same  proportion  as  B  has  to  A,  and  therefore,  by  what  has  just  been  proved  in 
^g.  33,  the  same  proportion  as  a  C  has  to  6  C.  It  follows  that  the  remainden 
a^  C  and  ft'  C  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  B  to  A,  and  that  C  will  continue  to 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  after  they  have  approached  by  their 
mutual  attraction. 

Sup|)ose,  for  example,  that  A  and  B  were  twelve  pounds  and  eight  pounds 
respectively,  and  that  a  b  were  forty  feet.  The  point  C  must  divide  a  ft  into 
two  parts,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  twelve,  or  of  two  to  three.  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  a  C  will  be  sixteen  feet,  and  ft  C  twenty-four  feet.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  A  and  B  attract  each  other,  and  that  A  approaches  B  through  two 
feet.  Then  B  must  approach  A  through  three  feet.  Their  distances  from  C 
will  now  be  fourteen  feet  and  twenty-one  feet,  which,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  B  to  A,  the  point  C  will  still  be  their  centre  of  gravity. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  system  of  bodies,  placed  at  rest,  be  permitted  to 
obey  their  mutual  attractions,  although  the  bodies  will  thereby  be  severally 
moved,  yet  their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  remain  quiescent. 

When  one  of  two  bodies  is  moving  in  a  straight  line,  the  other  being  at  rest, 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  move  in  a  parallel  straight  line.  Let  A 
and  B,  fig.  35,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  bodies,  and  let  A  move  from  A 
to  d,  B  remaining  at  rest.  Draw  the  lines  A  B  and  a  B.  In  every  position 
which  the  body  B  assumes  during  its  motion,  the  centre  of  gravity  C  divides 
the  line  joining  them  into  parts  A  C,  B  C,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  the 
mass  B  to  the  mass  A.  Now,  suppose  any  number  of  lines  drawn  from  B  to 
the  line  A  a ;  a  parallel  C  c  to  A  a  through  C  divides  all  these  lines  in  the 
same  proportion ;  and  therefore,  while  the  body  A  moves  from  A  to  o,  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  moves  from  C  to  c. 

If  both  the  bodies  A  and  B  moved  uniformly  in  straight  lines,  the  centre  of 
gravity  would  have  a  motion  compounded  of  the  two  motions  with  which  it 
would  be  affected,  if  each  moved  while  the  other  remained  at  rest.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  there  were  three  bodies,  each  moving  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  would  have  a  motion  compounded  of  that 
motion  which  it  would  have  if  one  remained  at  rest  while  the  odier  two  moved, 
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at  which  tlie  motion  of  the  first  would  gire  it  if  the  lut  two  remained  at 
nod  in  the  ume  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  when  any  number  of 
move  each  in  a  straight  line,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  will  have 
on  compounded  of  the  motions  which  it  receives  from  the  bodies  sev- 

lay  happen  th&t  the  several  motions  which  the  centre  of  gravity  receivea 
be  bodies  of  the  system  will  neutralize  each  other  ;  and  this  does,  in  fact, 
lace  for  such  motions  as  are  the  consequences  of  the  mutual  aclioD  of 
dies  upon  one  another. 

I  system  of  bodies  be  not  under  tbe  immediate  influence  of  any  rorces, 
leir  mutual  attraction  be  conceived  to  he  suspended,  tbey  must  severally  be 
at  rest  or  in  uniform  rectilinear  motion  in  virtue  of  tbeir  inertia.  Hence 
;ommon  centre  of  gravity  must  also  be  either  at  rest  or  ia  uniform  recti- 
moiioD.  Now,  if  we  suppose  their  mutual  attractions  to  lake  effect,  the 
of  their  common  centre  of  gravity  will  not  be  changed,  but  the  bodies 
B vera! ly  receive  motions  compounded  uf  iheir  previous  uniform  rectilinear 
IS  and  those  which  result  from  their  mutual  attractions.  The  combined 
I  will  cause  each  body  to  revolve  in  an  orbit  round  the  common  centre  of 
y,  or  will  precipitate  it  toward  that  point.  Bui  still  that  point  will  inain- 
a  former  slate  undisturbed. 

ia  constitutes  one  of  the  general  laws  of  mechanical  science,  and  is  of 
importance  in  physical  astronomy.  It  is  known  by  the  title  "tbe  con- 
ion  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity," 

e  iralaT  system  is  an  instance  of  the'  class  of  phenomena  to  which  we 
just  referred.  All  the  motions  of  the  bodies  which  compose  it  can  be 
i  to  certain  uniform  rectilinear  motions,  received  from  some  former  im- 
or  from  a  force  whose  action  has  been  suspended,  and  those  motions 
I  necessarily  result  from  the  principle  of  gravitation.  But  we  shall  not 
jisist  further  on  this  subject,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  another 
iment  of  the  science, 

L  solid  body  suHer  an  impact  in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  through  lis 
!  of  gravity,  all  the  particles  of  the  body  will  be  driven  forward  with  tbe 
Telocity  in  lines  parallel  lo  the  direction  of  the  impact,  and  the  whole 
of  the  motion  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  impact.  The  impelling  furce 
equally  distributed  among  all  the  parts,  the  velocity  will  be  found  by 
ug  the  numerical  value  of  ihat  force  by  the  number  expressing  the  mass, 
any  number  of  impacts  be  given  simultaneously  to  different  points  of  b 
a  certain  complex  motion  will  generally  ensue.  The  mass  will  have  a 
re  motion  round  the  centre  of  gravity  as  if  il  were  fixed,  while  that  point 
Qora  forward  uniformly  in  a  straight  line,  carrying  the  body  with  it.    The 
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relative  motion  of  the  mass  round  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  found  by 
sidering  the  centre  of  gravity  as  a  fixed  point,  round  which  the  mass  is  fr 
move,  and  then  determining  the  motion  which  the  applied  forces  would 
duce.  This  motion  being  supposed  to  continue  uninterrupted,  let  all  the  fc 
be  imagined  to  be  applied  in  their  proper  directions  and  quantities  to  the  c< 
of  gravity.  By  the  principles  for  the  composition  of  force  they  will  be 
chanically  equivalent  to  a  single  force  through  that  point.  In  the  directio 
this  single  force  the  centre  of  gravity  will  move,  and  have  the  same  vel< 
as  if  the  whole  mass  were  there  concentrated  and  received  the  impe 
forces. 

These  general  properties,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  gravity,  re 
the  "  centre  of  gravity*'  an  inadequate  title  for  this  important  point.     ^ 
physical  writers  have  consequently  called  it  the  *'  centre  of  inertia." 
'*  centre  of  gravity,"  however,  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  generally  d 
nated. 
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I  MACHINE  is  an  instrument  by  which  force  or  motion  may  be  transmitted 
.  modified  as  to  its  quantity  and  direction.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
oachine  may  be  applied,  and  which  give  rise  to  a  division  of  mechanical 
mce  into  parts  denominated  statics  and  dynamics ;  the  one  including  the 
ray  of  equilibrium,  and  the  other  the  theory  of  motion.  When  a  machine  is 
isidered  statically,  it  is  viewed  as  an  instrument  by  which  forces  of  deter- 
late  quantities  and  directions  are  made  to  balance  other  forces  of  other 
ntities  and  other  directions.  If  it  be  viewed  dynamically,  it  is  considered 
a  means  by  which  certain  motions  of  determinate  quantity  and  direction  may 
made  to  produce  other  motions  in  other  directions  and  quantities.  It  will 
be  convenient,  however,  in  the  present  treatise,  to  follow  this  division  of 
subject.  We  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  as  hitherto,  consider  the  pl\jBnomena 
iquilibrium  and  motion  together. 

The  effects  of  machinery  are  too  frequently  described  in  such  a  manner  as 
jAvest  them  with  the  appearance  of  paradox,  and  to  excite  astonishment  at 
at  appears  to  contradict  the  results  of  the  most  common  experience.  It  will 
our  object  here  to  take  a  different  course,  and  to  attempt  to  show  that  those 
>cts  which  have  been  held  up  as  matters  of  astonishment  are  the  necessary, 
ural,  and  obvious  results  of  causes  adapted  to  produce  them  in  a  manner 
ilogous  to  the  objects  of  most  familiar  experience. 

[n  the  application  of  a  machine  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered : 
The  force  or  resistance  which  is  required  to  be  sustained,  opposed,  or  over- 
oe.  2.  The  force  which  is  used  io  sustain,  support,  or  overcome,  that  re- 
tance.  3.  The  machine  itself,  by  which  the  effect  of  this  latter  force  is 
ismitted  to  the  former.  Of  whatever  nature  btf  the  force  or  the  resistance 
ich  is  to  be  sustained  or  overcome,  it  is  technically  called  the  weighty  since, 
atever  it  be,  a  weight  of  equivalent  effect  may  always  be  found.  The 
^e  which  is  employed  to  sustain  or  overcome  it  is  technically  called  the 
Iff. 
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In  expressing  the  effect  of  machinery,  it  is  usnol  to  say  that  the  power  mis 
tains  the  weight ;  but  this,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case,  and  heoce  arises  that  ap- 
pearance of  paradox  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.  If,  for  example,  it  is 
said  that  a  power  of  one  ounce  sustains  the  weight  of  one  ton,  astonishment  is 
not  unnaturally  excited,  because  the  fact,  as  thus  stated,  if  the  terms  be  literally 
interpreted,  is  physically  impossible.  No  power  less  than  a  ton  can,  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  word,  support  the  weight  of  a  ton.  It  will,  howerer, 
be  asked  how  it  happens  that  a  machine  appears  to  do  this  ?  how  it  happens 
that  by  holding  a  silken  thread,  which  an  ounce  weight  woidd  snap,  many  bon- 
dred  weight  may  be  sustained  ?  To  explain  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  effect  of  a  machine,  when  the  power  and  weight  are  in  equi- 
librium. 

In  every  machine  there  are  some  fixed  points  or  props ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  is  always  such  that  the  pressure,  excited  by  the  power  or 
weight,  or  both,  is  distributed  among  these  props.  If  the  weight  amount  to 
twenty  hundred,  it  is  possible  so  to  distribute  it  that  any  proportion,  howcYcr 
great,  of  it  may  be  thrown  on  the  fixed  points  or  props  of^the  machine ;  the  re- 
maining part  only  can  properly  be  said  to  be  supported  by  the  power ;  and  this 
part  can  nerer  be  greater  than  the  power.  Considering  the  effect  in  this  way, 
it  appears  that  the  power  supports  just  so  much  of  the  weight,  and  no  more,  as 
is  equal  to  its  own  force,  and  that  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  weight  is  sub* 
tained  by  the  machine. 

The  force  of  these  observations  will  be  more  apparent  when  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  mechanic  powers  and  other  machines  have  been  explained. 

When  a  machine  is  used  dynamically,  its  effects  are  explained  on  different 
principles.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  case,  a  very  small  power  may  elevate  a  very 
great  weight ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  so  doing,  whatever  be  the  machine  used, 
the  total  expenditure  of  power,  in  raising  the  weight  through  any  height,  is 
never  less  than  that  which  would  be  expended  if  the  power  were  immediately 
applied  to  the  weight  without  the  intervention  of  any  machine.  This  circum- 
stance arises  from  a  universal  property  of  machines,  by  which  the  velocity  of 
the  weight  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  power,  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  power  itself  is  less  than  the  weight ;  so  that,  when  a  certain  power  / 
is  applied  to  elevate  a  weight,  the  rate  at  which  the  elevation  is  effected  is  al-  ; 
ways  slow  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  is  great.  From  a  due  consid- 
eration of  this  remarkable  law,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  a  machine  can 
never  diminish  the  total  expenditure  of  power  necessary  to  raise  any  weight  or 
to  overcome  any  resistance.  In  such  cases,  all  that  a  machine  ever  does,  or 
ever  can  do,  is  to  enable  the  power  to  be  expended  at  a  slow  rate,  and  in  a 
more  advantageous  direction  than  if  it  were  immediately  applied  to  the  weight 
or  the  resistance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  P  is  a  power  amounting  to  an  ounce,  and  that  W  is  a 
weight  amounting  to  50  ounces,  and  that  P  elevates  W  by  means  of  a  machine. 
In  virtue  of  the  property  already  stated,  it  follows  that,  while  P  moves  through 
50  feet,  W  will  be  moved  through  1  foot ;  but  in  moving  P  through  50  feet,  50 
distinct  efforts  are  made,  by  each  of  which  1  ounce  is  moved  through  1  foot,  , 
and  by  which  collectively  50  distinct  ounces  might  be  successively  raised  < 
through  1  foot.     But  the  weight  W  is  50  ounces,  and  has  been  raised  through  \ 
1  foot ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  of  power  is  equal  to  that  • 
which  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  weight  without  the  intervention  of  any  \ 
\  machine. 

This  important  principle  may  be  presented  under  another  aspect,  which  will 
perhaps  render  it  more  apparent.  Suppose  the  weight  W  were  actually  divided 
into  50  equal  parts,  or  suppose  it  were  a  vessel  of  liquid  weighing  50  ounces, 
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and  containing  50  equal  measures ;  if  these  50  measures  were  successively 
lifted  through  a  height  of  i  foot,  the  efforts  necessary  to  accomplish  this  would 
be  the  same  as  those  used  to  move  the  power  P  through  50  feet,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  total  expenditure  of  force  would  be  the  same  as  that  whicli  would 
be  necessary  to  lift  the  entire  contents  of  the  vessel  through  1  foot. 

When  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  mechanic  powers  and  other  machines 
have  been  explained,  the  force  of  these  observations  will  be  more  distinctly 
perceived.  The  effects  of  props  and  fixed  points  in  sustaining  part  of  the 
weight,  and  sometimes  the  whole,  both  of  the  weight  and  power,  will  then  be 
manifest,  and  every  machine  will  furnish  a  verification  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
portion between  the  velocities  of  the  weight  and  power,  which  has  enabled  us 
to  explain  what  might  otherwise  be  paradoxical  and  difficult  of  compre* 
hension. 

The  most  simple  species  of  machines  are  those  which  are  commonly  denom* 
inated  the  mechanic  powers.  These  have  been  differently  enumerated  by  differ* 
ent  writers.  If,  however,  the  object  be  to  arrange  in  distinct  classes,  and  in 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  them,  those  machines  which  are  alike  in  prin* 
ciple,  the  mechanic  powers  may  be  reduced  to  three : — 

1.  The  lever. 

2.  The  cord. 

3.  The  inclined  plane. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  classes  all  simple  machines  whatever  may  be  re- 
duced, and  all  complex  machines  may  be  resolved  into  simple  elements  which 
come  under  them.  ' 

The  first  clans  includes  every  machine  which  is  composed  of  a  solid  body 
revolving  on  a  fixed  axis,  although  the  name  lever  has  been  commonly  confined 
to  cases  where  the  machine  affects  certain  particular  forms.  The  power  and 
weight  are  always  supposed  to  be  applied  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis.  If  lines  be  drawn  from  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of  power 
and  weight,  equilibrium  will  subsist,  provided  the  power,  multiplied  by  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  its  direction  from  the  axis,  be  equal  to  the  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  direction  from  the  axis,  'i'his  is  a 
principle  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  explaining  the  various 
machines  of  this  class. 

If  the  moment  of  the  power  be  greater  than  that  of  the  weight,  the  effect  of  . 
the  power  will  prevail  over  that  of  the  weight,  and  elevate  it ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  moment  of  the  power  be  less  than  that  of  the  weight,  the  power  | 
will  be  insufficient  to  support  the  weight,  and  will  allow  it  to  fall.  ' 

The  second  class  of  simple  machines  includes  all  those  cases  in  which  force 
is  transmitted  by  means  of  flexible  threads,  ropes,  or  chains.  The  principle 
by  which  the  effects  of  these  machines  are  estimated  is,  that  the  tension  / 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  same  cord,  provided  it  be  perfectly  flexible, 
and  free  from  the  effects  of  friction,  must  be  the  same.  Thus,  if  a  force  acting 
at  one  end  be  balanced  by  a  force  acting  at  the  other  end,  however  the  cord 
may  be  bent,  or  whatever  course  it  may  be  compelled  to  take,  by  any  causes 
which  may  affect  it  between  its  ends,  these  forces  must  be  equal,  provided  the 
cord  be  free  to  move  over  any  obstacles  which  may  deflect  it. 

Within  this  class  of  machines  are  included  all  the  various  forms  oi  pulleys. 

The  third  class  of  simple  machines  includes  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
weit^hl  or  resistance  is  supported  or  moved  on  a  hard  surface  inclined  to  the 
Vertical  direction. 

The  effects  of  such  machines  are  estimated  by  resolving  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  into  two  elements  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces.     One  of  these 
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elements  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  supported  by  its  resistance ;  the 
other  is  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  supported  by  die  power.  The  proportion, 
therefore,  of  the  power  to  the  weight  will  always  depend  on  the  obliquity  of  the 
surface  to  the  direction  of  the  weight. 

Under  this  class  of  machines  come  the  inclined  plane,  commonly  so  called, 
the  wedge,  the  screw,  and  various  others. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  development  of  the  elementary  theory  of  machines, 
it  is  expedient  to  omit  the  consideration  of  many  circumstances,  of  which, 
however,  a  strict  account  must  be  taken  before  any  practically  useful  applica- 
tion of  that  theory  can  be  attempted.  A  machine,  as  we  must  for  the  present 
contemplate  it,  is  a  thing  which  can  have  no  real  or  practical  existence.  Its 
various  parts  are  considered  to  be  free  from  friction  :  all  surfaces  which  move 
in  contact,  arc  supposed  to  be  infinitely  smooth  and  polished.  The  solid  parts 
are  conceived  to  be  absolutely  inflexible.  The  weight  and  inertia  of  the  ma- 
chine itself  are  wholly  neglected,  and  we  reason  upon  it  as  if  it  were  divested 
of  these  qualities.  Cords  and  ropes  are  supposed  to  have  no  stiffness,  to  be 
infinitely  flexible.  The  machine,  when  it  moves,  is  supposed  to  suffer  no  re- 
sistance from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  be  in  all  respects  circumstanced  as  if  it 
were  in  vacuo. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that,  all  these  suppositions  being  false,  none 
of  the  consequences  deduced  from  them  can  be  true.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  the 
business  of  art  to  bring  machines  as  near  to  this  state  of  ideal  perfection  as 
possible,  the  conclusions  which  are  thus  obtained,  though  false  in  a  strict  sense, 
yet  deviate  from  the  truth  in  but  a  small  degree.  Like  the  first  outline  of  a 
picture,  they  resemble,  in  their  general  features,  that  truth  to  which,  aAer  many 
subsequent  corrections,  they  must  finally  approximate. 

After  a  first  approximation  has  been  made  on  the  several  false  suppositions 
which  have  been  mentioned,  various  effects,  which  have  been  previously  neg- 
lected, are  successively  taken  into  account.  Roughness,  rigidity,  imperfect 
flexibility,  the  resistance  of  air  and  other  fluids,  the  effects  of  the  weight  and 
inertia  of  the  machine,  are  severally  examined,  and  their  laws  and  properties 
detected.  The  modifications  and  corrections,  thus  suggested  as  necessary  to 
be  introduced  into  our  former  conclusions,  are  applied,  and  a  second  approxi- 
mation, but  still  on/y  an  approximation,  to  truth  is  made.  For,  in  investigating 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  several  effects  just  mentioned,  we  are  compelled 
to  proceed  upon  a  new  group  of  false  suppositions.  To  determine  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  friction  of  surfaces,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  every 
part  of  the  surfaces  of  contact  is  uniformly  rough ;  that  the  solid  parts  which 
are  imperfectly  rigid,  and  the  cords  which  are  imperfectly  flexible,  are  consti- 
tuted throughout  their  entire  dimensions  of  a  uniform  material ;  so  that  the  im- 
perfection does  not  prevail  more  in  one  part  than  another.  Thus  all  irregular- 
ity is  left  out  of  account,  and  a  general  average  of  the  effects  taken.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  by  these  means  we  have  still  failed  in  obtaining  a  re- 
sult exactly  conformable  to  the  real  state  of  things  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  we  have  obtained  one  much  more  comformable  to  that  state  than  had 
been  previously  accomplished,  and  suflliciently  near  it  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses. 

This  apparent  imperfection  in  our  instruments  and  powers  of  investigation  is 
not  peculiar  to  mechanics ;  it  pervades  all  departments  of  natural  science.  In 
astronomy,  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  their  various  changes  and 
appearances,  as  developed  by  theory,  assisted  by  observation  and  experience, 
are  only  approximations  to  the  real  motions  and  appearances  which  take  place 
in  nature.  It  is  true  that  these  approximations  are  susceptible  of  almost  unlim- 
ited accuracy ;  but  still  they  are,  and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  only  approxima- 
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Optics  and  all  other  branches  of  natural  science  are  liable  to  the  same 
-rations. 


THB   LBTER. 

I  inflexible,  straight  bar,  turning  on  an  axis,  is  commonly  called  a  U9§r. 
arms  of  the  lever  are  those  parts  of  the  bar  which  extend  on  each  side 
e  axis. 

le  axis  is  called  thejuicrum  or  prop. 

irers  are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  relative  po* 
18  of  the  power,  the  weight,  and  the  fulcrum. 

a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  as  in  fig.  1 ,  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power 
weight. 

Fig.  1. 

pap  ovsr 


' 


a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  as  in  fig.  2,  the  weight  is  between  the  fulcrum 
(x>wer. 
a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  as  in  fig.  3,  the  power  is  between  the  fulcrum 

nreight. 

Fig.  9.  Vi§,9. 


( 


all  these  cases  the  power  will  sustain  the  weight  in  equilibrium,  provided 
oment  be  equal  to  that  of  the  weight.  But  the  moment  of  the  power  is, 
is  case,  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  power  by  its  dis- 

I  from  the  fulcrum,  and  the  moment  of  the  weight,  by  multiplying  the 
ht  by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum.  Thus,  if  the  number  of  ounces  in  P, 
r  multiplied  by  the  number  of  inches  in  P  F,  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
es  in  W,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  inches  in  W  F,  equilibrium  will  be 
lished.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that,  as  the  distance  of  the  power  from 
ulcrum  increases  in  comparison  to  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the 
jm,  in  the  same  degree  exactly  will  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the 
ht  diminish.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the  weight 
t)e  always  the  same  as  that  of  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum  taken  in  a 
se  order, 
cases  where  a  small  power  is  required  to  sustain  or  elevate  a  great  weight, 

II  therefore  be  necessary  either  to  remove  the  power  to  a  great  distance 
the  fulcrum,  or  to  bring  the  weight  very  near  it. 

jmeroos  examples  of  levers  of  the  first  kind  may  be  given.     A  crowbar, 
ed  to  elevate  a  stone  or  other  weight,  is  an  instance.     The  fulcrum  is  an- 
'  stone  placed  near  that  which  is  to  be  raised,  and  the  power  is  the  hand 
id  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar. 
handspike  is  a  similar  example. 

poker  applied  to  raise  fuel  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  being 
>ar  of  the  grate. 
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Scissors,  shears,  nippers,  pincers,  and  other  similar  instmmenta,  are  com- 
posed of  two  levers  of  the  first  kind ;  the  fulcrum  being  the  joint  or  pirot,  and 
the  weight  the  resistance  of  the  substance  to  be  cut  or  seized ;  the  power  belDg 
the  fingers  applied  at  the  other  end  of  the  levers. 

The  brake  of  a  pump  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind ;  the  pump-rods  and  pistM 
being  the  weight  to  be  raised. 

Examples  of  levers  of  the  second  kind,  though  not  so  frequent  as  those  jot 
mentioned,  are  not  uncommon. 

An  oar  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind  :  the  reaction  of  the  water  against  iht 
blade  is  the  fulcrum  ;  the  boat  is  the  weight,  and  the  hand  of  the  bcNUman  the 
power. 

The  rudder  of  a  ship  or  boat  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  lever,  and  ej^lain- 
ed  in  a  similar  way. 

The  chipping-knife  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind.  The  end  attached  to  the 
bench  is  the  fulcrum,  and  the  weightxhe  resistance  of  the  substance  to  be  cut, 
placed  beneath  it. 

A  door  moved  upon  its  hinges  is  another  example. 

Nut-crackers  are  two  levers  of  the  second  kind ;  the  hinge  which  unites 
them  being  the  fulcrum,  the  resistance  of  the  shell  placed  between  them  being 
the  weight,  and  the  hand  applied  to  the  extremity  being  the  power. 

A  wheelbarrow  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind ;  the  fulcrum  being  the  pmt 
at  which  the  wheel  presses  on  the  ground,  and  the  weight  being  that  of  the 
barrow  and  its  load,  collected  at  their  centre  of  gravity. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  all  two-wheeled  carriages,  which 
are  partly  sustained  by  the  animal  which  draws  them. 

In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the  weight,  being  more  distant  from  the  fulcrom 
than  the  power,  must  be  proportionably  less  than  it.  In  this  instrument,  thers- 
fore,  the  power  acts  upon  the  weight  to  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  inasmuch 
as  a  greater  power  is  necessary  to  support  or  move  the  weight  than  would  be 
required  if  the  power  were  immediately  applied  to  the  weight,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  machine.  We  shall,  however,  hereafter  show  that  the  advan- 
tage which  is  lost  in  force  is  gained  in  despatch,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
weight  is  less  than  the  power  which  moves  it,  so  will  the  speed  of  its  motion 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  power. 

Hence  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  is  only  used  in  cases  where  the  exertion 
of  great  power  is  a  consideration  subordinate  to  those  of  rapidity  and  despatch. 

The  most  striking  example  of  levers  of  the  third  kind  is  found  in  the  animal 
economy.  The  limbs  of  animals  are  generally  levers  of  this  description.  The 
socket  of  the  bone  is  the  fulcrum ;  a  strung  muscle  attached  to  the  bone  near 
the  socket  is  the  power ;  and  the  weight  of  the  limb,  together  with  whatever 
resistance  is  opposed  to  its  motion,  is  the  weight.  A  slight  contraction  of  the 
muscle  in  this  case  gives  a  considerable  motion  to  the  limb :  this  effect  is  pa^ 
ticularly  conspicuous  in  the  motion  of  the  arms  and  legs  in  the  human  body ; 
a  very  inconsiderable  contraction  of  the  muscles  at  the  shoulders  and  hips  giv- 
ing the  sweep  to  the  limbs  from  which  the  body  derives  so  much  activity. 

The  treddle  of  the  turning-lathe  is  a  lever  of  the  third  kind.  The  hinge 
which  attaches  it  to  the  floor  is  the  fulcrum,  the  foot  applied  to  it  near  the 
hinge  is  the  power,  and  the  crank  upon  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  with  which 
its  extremity  is  connected,  is  the  weight. 

Tongs  are  levers  of  this  kind,  as  also  the  shears  used  in  shearing  sheep.  In 
these  cases,  the  power  is  the  hand  placed  immediately  below  the  fulcrum,  or 
point  where  the  two  levers  are  connected. 

When  the  power  is  said  to  support  the  weight  by  means  of  a  lever,  or  any 
other  machine,  it  is  only  meant  that  the  power  keeps  the  machine  in  equiiib- 
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riuin,  and  thereby  enables  it  to  sustain  the  weight.  It  is  necessary  to  attend 
to  this  distinction,  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  may  arise  from  the  paradox 
of  a  small  power  sustaining  a  great  weight. 

In  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  Uie  fulcrum  F,  fig.  1,  or  axis,  sustains  the  united 
forces  of  the  power  and  weisht. 

In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  if  the  power  be  supposed  to  act  over  a  wheel, 
R,  fig.  2,  the  fulcrum  F  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
^wer  and  weight,  and  the  axis  of  the  wheel  R  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to 
twice  the  power  ;  so  that  the  total  pressures  on  F  and  R  are  equivalent  to  the 
united  forces  of  the  power  and  weight. 

in  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  similar  observations  are  applicable.  The  wheel 
R,  ig.  3,  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to  twice  the  power,  and  the  fulcrum  F  sus- 
tains a  pressure  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  power  and  weight. 

These  facta  may  be  experimentally  established  by  attaching  a  string  to  the 
lever  immediately  over  the  fulcrum,  and  suspending  the  lever  by  that  string  from 
the  arm  of  a  balance.  The  counterpoising  weight,  when  the  fulcrum  is  re- 
moved, will,  in  the  first  case,  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weight  and  power,  and 
in  the  last  two  cases  equal  to  their  difference. 

We  have  hitherto  omitted  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the 
lever  itself.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lever  be  in  the  vertical  line  thniugh 
the  axis,  the  weight  of  the  instrument  will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  ! 
tbe  pressure  on  the  axis  by  its  own  amount.  But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be 
on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  with  the  weight,  as  at  G,  it  will  oppose  the  effect 
of  the  power,  a  certain  part  of  which  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  support  it. 
To  ascertain  what  part  of  the  power  is  thus  expended,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  lever  collected  at  G,  is  found  by  multi- 
plying that  weight  by  the  distance  G  F.  The  moment  of  that  part  of  the  power 
which  supports  this  must  be  equal  to  it ;  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 
bow  much  of  the  power  multiplied  by  P  F  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
lever  multiplied  by  G  F.     This  is  a  question  in  common  arithmetic. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lever  be  at  a  different  side  of  the  axis  from  the 

i  weight,  as  at  G',  the  weight  of  the  instrument  will  co-operate  with  the  power 

'  in  sustaining  the  weight  W.     To  determine  what  portion  of  the  weight  VV  is 

thus  sustained  by  the  weight  of  the  lever,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  how 

much  of  W,  multiplied  by  the  distance  W  F,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  lever 

multiplied  by  G'  F. 

In  these  cases,  the  pressure  on  the  .fulcrum,  as  already  estimated,  will  always 
be  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  lever. 

The  sense  in  which  a  small  power  is  said  to  sustain  a  great  weight,  and  the 
manner  of  accomplishing  this,  being  explained,  we  shall  now  consider  how  the 
power  is  applied  in  moving  the  weight.     Let  P  W,  fig.  4,  be  the  places  of  the 

Fig.  4. 


power  and  weight,  and  F  that  of  the  fulcrum,  and  let  the  power  be  depressed 
lo  P'  while  the  weight  is  raised  to  W.  The  space  P  P'  evidently  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  W  W,  as  the  arm  P  F  to  W  F.  Thus,  if  P  F  be  ten  times 
W  F,  P  P'  will  be  ten  times  W  W.  A  power  of  one  pound  at  P,  being  moved 
from  P  lo  P',  will  carry  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  from  VV  to  W.  But  in  this 
case  it  ought  not  to  be  said  that  a  lesser  weight  moves  a  greater,  for  it  is  not 
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difficult  to  show  that  the  tolal  expenditure  of  force  in  the  motion  of  one 
from  P  to  P'  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  motion  of  ten  pounds  from  W 
If  the  space  P  P  be  ten  inches,  the  space  W  W  will  be  one  inch.     A  % 
of  one  pound  is  therefore  moved  through  ten  successive  inches,  and  ir 
inch  the  force  expended  is  that  which  would  be  sufficient  to  more  one 
through  one  inch.    The  total  expenditure  of  force  from  P  to  P  is  ten  tim 
force  necessary  to  move  one  pound  through  one  inch,  or,  what  is  the  sa 
is  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  move  ten  pounds  through  one  inch, 
this  is  exactly  what  is  accomplished  by  the  opposite  end,  W,  of  the  Icve 
the  weight  W  is  ten  pounds,  and  the  space  W  W  is  one  inch. 

If  the  weight  W  of  ten  pounds  could  be  conveniently  divided  into  ten 
parts  of  one  pound  each,  each  part  might  be  separately  raised  through  on( 
without  the  intervention  of  the  lever  or  any  otner  machine.  In  this  cas 
same  quantity  of  power  would  be  expended,  and  expended  in  the  same  n 
as  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  a  machine  is  applied  to  raise  a  weij 
to  overcome  resistance,  as  much  force  must  be  really  used  as  if  the  powei 
immediately  applied  to  the  weight  or  resistance.  All  that  is  accomplisl 
the  machine  is  to  enable  the  power  to  do  that  by  a  succession  of  distinct 
which  should  be  otherwise  performed  by  a  single  effi^rt.  These  obsen 
will  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  all  other  machines. 

Weighing-machines  of  almost  ever}'  kind,  whether  used  for  commen 

philosophical  purposes,  are  varieties  of  the  lever.     The  common  ba 

which,  of  all  weighing-machines,  is  the  most  perfect,  and  best  adapted 

dinary  use,  whether  in  commerce  or  experimental  philosophy,  is  a  leve 

I  equal  arras.     In  the  steelyard,  one  weight  serves  as  a  counterpoise  and 

[  >  ure  of  others  of  diflerent  amount,  by  receiving  a  leverage  variable  accon 

I  \  the  varying  amount  of  the  weight  against  which  it  acts. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  power  and  weight  as  acting  on  the  le 
directions  perpendicular  to  its  lenjjrth,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Thi 
not  always  happen.    Let  A  B,  fig.  5,  be  a  lever  whose  fulcrum  is  F,  anc 


H  be  the  direction  of  the  power,  and  B  S  the  direction  of  the  weight, 
lines  R  A  and  S  B  be  continued,  and  perpendiculars  F  C  and  F  D  draw 
the  fulcrum  to  those  lines,  the  moment  of  the  power  will  be  found  by  mi 
ing  the  power  by  the  line  F  C,  and  the  moment  of  the  weight  by  mull 
the  weight  by  F  D.  If  these  moments  be  equal,  the  power  will  sustt 
weight  in  equilibrium. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  reasoning  will  be  applicable  when  the  a 
the  lever  are  not  in  the  same  direction.  These  arms  may  be  of  any  fij 
shape,  and  may  be  placed  relatively  to  each  other  in  any  position. 

In  the  rectangular  lever  the  arms  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  a 
fulcrum  F,  fig.  6,  is  at  the  right  angle.    The  moment  of  the  power,  in  thi 
is  P  multiplied  by  A  F,  and  that  of  the  weight  W  multiplied  by  B  F. 
the  instrument  is  in  equilibrium  these  moments  must  be  equal. 

When  the  hammer  is  used  fur  drawing  a  nail,  it  is  a  lever  of  this  kind 
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of  the  hammer  is  the  shorter  arm ;  the  resistance  of  the  nail  is  the  weight ; 
the  hand  applied  to  the  handle  the  power. 


Fig.  7. 


W 


Hien  a  beam  rests  on  two  props,  A  B,  &g.  7,  and  supports  at  some  interme- 
B  place,  C,  a  weight,  W,  this  weight  is  distributed  between  the  props  in  a 
iner  which  may  be  determined  by  the  principles  already  explained.  If  the 
isnre  on  the  prop  B  be  considered  as  a  power  sustaining  the  weight  W,  by 
ns  of  the  lerer  of  the  second  kind,  B  A,  then  this  power  multiplied  by  B  A 
I  be  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  by  C  A.  Hence  the  pressure  on  B  will 
he  same  fraction  of  the  weight  as  the  part  A  C  is  of  A  B.  In  the  same 
ner  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  pressure  on  A  is  the  same  fraction  of  the 
;ht  as  B  C  is  of  B  A.  Thus,  if  A  C  be  one  third,  and  therefore  B  C  two 
is  of  B  A,  the  pressure  on  B  will  be  one  third  of  the  weight,  and  the  pres- 

on  A  two  thirds  of  the  weight. 

follows  from  this  reasoning  that,  if  the  weight  be  in  the  middle,  equally 
int  from  B  and  A,  each  prop  will  sustain  half  the  weight.  The  eflect  of 
weight  of  the  beam  itself  may  bo  determined  by  considering  it  to  be  col- 
}d  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  If  this  point,  therefore,  be  equally  distant  from 
props,  the  weight  of  the  beam  will  be  equally  distributed  between  them, 
ccording  to  these  principles,  the  manner  in  which  a  load  borne  on  poles 
reen  two  bearers  is  distributed  between  them  may  be  ascertained.  As  the 
ts  of  the  bearers  and  the  direction  of  the  weight  are  always  parallel,  the 
tion  of  the  poles  relatively  to  the  horizon  makes  no  diflerence  in  the  distri- 
m  of  the  weights  between  the  bearers.  Whether  they  ascend  or  descend, 
love  on  a  level  plane,  the  weight  will  be  similarly  shared  between  them. 
'  the  beam  extend  beyond  the  prop,  as  in  fig.  8,  and  the  weight  be  suspend- 

Fig.  8. 


< 


1 


I 
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It  a  point  not  placed  between  them,  the  props  must  be  applied  at  different 
it  of  the  beam.  The  pressures  which  they  sustain  may  be  calculated  in 
•une  manner  as  in  the  former  case.  The  pressure  of  the  prop  B  may  be 
ndered  as  a  power  sustaining  the  weight  W  by  means  of  the  lever  B  C. 
ice  the  pressure  of  B,  multiplied  by  B  A,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  W 
itiplied  by  A  C.     Therefore  the  pressure  on  B  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
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the  weight  as  A  C  does  to  A  B.  In  the  same  manner,  considering  B  ai 
crum,  and  the  pressure  of  the  prop  A  as  the  power,  it  may  be  proved  tl 
pressure  of  A  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  as  the  line  B  C  < 
A  B.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  pressure  on  the  prop  A  is  greater  tl 
weight. 

When  great  power  is  required,  and  it  is  inconvenient  to  constnct 
lever,  a  combination  of  levers  may  be  used.    In  fig.  9,  such  a  system  of 

Fig.  9. 


is  represented,  consisting  of  three  levers  of  the  first  kind.  The  man 
which  the  eflfeci  of  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  weight  may  be  invesi 
by  considering  the  eflect  of  each  lever  successively.  The  power  at  P  pr< 
an  upward  force  at  P',  which  bears  to  P  the  same  proportion  as  P'  F  t( 
Therefore  the  effect  at  P  is  as  m«ny  times  the  power  as  the  line  P  F  ij 
F.  Thus,  if  P  F  be  ten  times  P'  r,  the  upward  force  at  P'  is  ten  tim 
power.  The  arm,  P'  F',  of  the  second  lever  is  pressed  npward  by  a 
equal  to  ten  times  the  power  at  P.  In  the  same  manner  this  may  be  sh< 
produce  an  effect  at  P"  as  many  times  greater  than  P'  as  P'  F^  is  greatc 
P"  F^  Thus,  if  P'  F'  be  twelve  limes  P'  P,  the  effect  at  P"  will  be  i 
times  that  of  P\  But  this  last  was  ten  times  the  power,  and  therefore  l 
will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  the  power.  In  the  same  manner 
be  shown  that  the  weight  is  as  many  times  greater  than  the  effect  at  P'^ 
F"  is  greater  than  W  F''.  If  P"  F"  be  five  limes  W  F",  the  weight  ^ 
five  times  the  effect  at  P'^  But  this  effect  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
the  power,  and  therefore  the  weight  would  be  six  hundred  times  the  poi 
In  the  same  manner  the  effect  of  any  compound  system  of  levers  n 
ascertained  by  taking  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  power  in  each 
separately,  and  multiplying  these  numbers  together.  In  the  example 
these  proportions  are  10,  12,  and  5,  which,  multiplied  together,  give  601 
fig.  9,  the  levers  composing  the  system  are  of  the  first  kind  ;  but  the  prir 
of  the  calculation  will  not  be  altered  if  they  be  of  the  second  or  third  ki 
some  of  one  kind  and  some  of  another. 

That  number  which  expresses  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  eqv 
ling  power  in  any  machine  we  shall  call  the  pnwer  of  the  machine.     Tl 
in  a  lever,  a  power  of  one  pound  support  a  weight  of  ten  pounds,  the  poi 
the  machine  is  Un.    If  a  power  of  2  lbs.  support  a  weight  of  1 1  lbs.,  the 
of  the  machine  is  5},  2  being  contained  in  1 1  5^  times. 

As  the  distances  of  the  power  and  weight  from  the  fulcrum  of  a  levc 
',    be  varied  at  pleasure,  and  any  assigned  proportion  given  to  them,  a  leve 
'    always  be  conceived  having  a  power  equal  to  that  of  any  given  machine. 
\    a  lever  may  be  called,  in  relation  to  ihut  machine,  the  equivalent  lever. 
As  every  complex  machine  consists  of  a  number  of  simple  machines 
on^  upon  another,  and  as  each  simple  machine  may  be  represented  by  an 
alent  lever^  the  complex  machine  will  be  represented  by  a  compound  t 
of  equivalent  levers.     From  what  has  been  proved  in  fig.  9,  it  therefo 
lows  that  the  power  of  a  complex  machine  may  be  calculated  by  multi 
together  the  powers  of  the  several  simple  machines  of  which  it  is  comp 
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911  a  lever  is  applied  to  Tabe  a  weight,  or  oyercome  a  resistance,  the 
through  which  it  acts  at  any  one  time  is  small,  and  the  work  must  be  ac- 
shed  by  a  succession  of  short  and  intermitting  efforts.     In  fig.  4,  after 
»ght  has  been  raised  from  W  to  W^,  the  lever  must  again  return  to  its  ! 
mition,  to  repeat  the  action.     During  this  return  the  motion  of  the  weight 
>ended,  and  it  will  fall  downward  iroless  some  provision  be  made  to  sus-  I 
The  common  lever  is,  therefore,  only  used  in  cases  where  weights  are  ' 
sd  to  be  raised  through  small  spaces,  and  under  these  circumstances  its 
simplicity  strongly  recommends  it.    But  where  a  continuous  motion  is  to 
duced,  as  in  raising  ore  from  the  mine,  or  in  weighing  tlie  anchor  of  a 
,  some  contrivance  must  be  adopted  to  remove  the  intermitting  action  of 
rer,  and  render  it  continual.     The  various  forms  given  to  the  lever,  with 
T  to  accomplish  this,  are  generally  denominated  the  wheel  and  axle. 
ig.  10,  A  B  is  a  horizontal  axle,  which  rests  in  pivots  at  its  extremities, 

Fig.  10. 


upported  in  gudgeons,  and  capable  of  revolving.  Round  this  axis  a  rope 
led,  which  sustains  the  weight  W.  On  the  same  axis  a  wheel,  C,  is 
round  which  a  rope  is  coiled  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  which  is  append- 
power  P.  The  moment  of  the  power  is  found  by  multiplying  it  by  the 
of  a  wheel,  and  the  moment  of  the  weight  by  multiplying  it  by  the  radius 
axle.  If  these  moments  be  equal,  the  machine  will  be  in  equilibrium, 
ce  it  appears  that  the  power  of  the  machine  is  expressed  by  the  propor- 
hich  the  radius  of  the  wheel  bears  to  the  radius  of  the  axle  ;  or,  what  is 
me,  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  the  diameter  of  the  axle.  This  prin- 
8  applicable  to  the  wheel  and  axle  in  every  variety  of  form  under  which 
be  presented. 

\  evident  that,  as  the  power  descends  continually,  and  the  rope  is  uncoiled 
[le  wheel,  the  weight  will  be  raised  continually,  the  rope  by  which  it  is 
ided  being  at  the  same  time  coiled  upon  the  axle. 

en  the  machine  is  in  equilibrium,  the  forces  of  both  the  weight  and  power 
itained  by  the  axle,  and  distributed  betwen  its  props,  in  the  manner  ex- 
1  in  fig.  7. 

en  the  machine  is  applied  to  raise  a  weight,  the  velocity  with  which  the 
moves  is  as  many  times  greater  than  that  with  which  the  weight  rises,  as 
light  itself  is  greater  than  the  power.  This  is  a  principle  which  has  already 
Lodced,  and  which  is  common  to  all  machines  whatsoever.  It  may  hence 
ved  that,  in  the  elevation  of  the  weight,  a  quantity  of  power  is  expended 
(o  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  elevate  the  weight  if  the  power  were 
lately  applied  to  it,  without  the  intervention  of  any  machine.  This  has 
xplained  in  the  case  of  the  lever,  and  may  be  explained  in  the  present 
:e  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
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In  onid  revolation  of  the  machine  the  length  of  rope  uncoiled  from  the 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  through  this  space  the  j 
must  therefore  move.  At  the  same  time  the  length  of  rope  coiled  upon  th 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  and  through  this  space  the  v 
must  be  raised.  The  spaces,  therefore,  through  which  the  power  and  v 
move  in  the  same  time,  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  circumferences  < 
wheel  and  axle ;  but  these  circumferences  are  in  the  same  proportii 
their  diameters.  Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  power  will  bear  t 
velocity  of  the  weight  the  same  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
to  the  diameter  of  the  axle,  or,  what  is  the  same,  as  the  weight  bears 
power. 

We  have  here  omitted  the  consideration  of  the  thickness  of  the  rope.  ' 
this  is  considered,  the  force  must  be  conceived  as  acting  in  the  direction 
centre  of  the  rope,  and  therefore  the  thickness  of  the  rope  which  suppor 
power  ought  to  be  added  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  the  thickness 
rope  which  supports  the  weight  to  the  diameter  of  the  axle.  It  is  the 
necessary  to  attend  to  this  circumstance,  as  the  strength  of  the  rope  nece 
to  support  the  weight  causes  its  thickness  to  bear  a  considerable  proport 
the  diameter  of  the  axle  ;  while  the  rope  which  sustains  the  power  not  r 
ing  the  same  strength,  and  being  applied  to  a  larger  circle,  bears  a  very  i 
siderable  proportion  to  its  diameter. 

In  numerous  forms  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  weight  or  resistance  is  aj 
by  a  rope  coiled  upon  the  axle ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  power  is  a| 
is  very  various,  and  not  of\en  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  circumference 
wheel  sometimes  carries  projecting  pins,  as  represented  in  fig.  10,  to  i 
the  hand  is  applied  to  turn  the  machine.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  i 
wheel  used  in  the  steerage  of  a  vessel. 

In  the  common  windlass  the  power  is  applied  by  means  of  a  winch,  wh 
a  rectangular  lever,  as  represented  in  fig.  11.     The  arm  B  C  of  the  i 


Fig.  11. 


; 


ru 


represents  ibo  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  the  power  is  applied  to  C  D  at 
angles  to  B  C. 

In  some  cases  no  wheel  is  attached  to  the  axle  ;  but  it  is  pierced  with 
directed  toward  its  centre,  in  which  long  levers  are  incessantly  inserted, 
continuous  action  produced  by  several  men  working  at  the  same  time ;  sc 
while  some  are  transferring  the  levers  from  hole  to  hole,  others  are  wo 
the  windlass. 

The  axle  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  the  wheel  or  1 
being  moved  horizontally.  The  capstan  is  an  example  of  this  :  a  vertica 
is  fixed  in  the  deck  of  the  ship  ;  the  circumference  is  pierced  with  holet 
sented  toward  its  centre.  These  holes  receive  long  levers,  as  represent 
fig.  12.  The  men  who  work  the  capstan  walk  continually  round  the 
pressing  forward  the  levers  near  their  extremities. 
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some  casM  die  wheel  is  taraod  by  the  weight  of  animala  placed  at  iti 
inference,  who  hmtb  liinraid  ••  fast  as  the  wheel  deaceads,  so  as  to  main' 


(heir  poeitioD  continually  al  the  extremity  of  the  boriiontal  diameter.    Tlte 
miff,  fig.  13,  and  certain  erantt,  such  as  fig.  14,  are  examplea  of  this. 


act  in  the  breast- wheel, 

the  paddle-wheel  of  a  sleamboat,  the  power  is  the  resistance  which  the 
'  offers  to  the  motion  of  the  paddle-boards. 

windinillB,  the  power  is  the  force  of  the  wind  acting  on  various  parts  of 
rma,  and  may  be  considered  as  different  powers  simultaneously  acting  on 
ent  wheels  having  the  same  axle. 

most  cases  in  which  the  wheel  and  axle  is  used,  the  action  of  the  powei 
l>le  to  occasiooal  auBpension  or  intermission,  in  which  case  some  coDtri> 
I  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  the  weight.  A  ratchet-wheel,  R, 
0,  is  provided  for  this  purpose,  which  is  a  contrivance  which  permits  the 
1  to  turn  in  one  direction  ;  but  a  catch  which  falla  between  the  teeth  of  a 
wheel  prevents  its  motion  in  the  other  direction.  The  effect  of  the  power 
light  is  aometimes  traosmitted  to  the  wbei  1  or  axle  by  means  of  a  straight 
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bar,  on  the  edge  of  which  teeth  are  raised,  which  engage  themselTes  in  cor- 
responding teeth  on  the  wheel  or  axle.  Such  a  bar  is  odled  a  rack  ;  and  an 
instance  of  its  use  may  be  observed  in  the  manner  of  working  the  pistons  of  so 
air-pump. 

The  power  of  the  wheel  and  axle  being  expressed  by  the  number  of  times 
the  diameter  of  the  axle  is  contained  in  that  of  the  wheel,  there  are  obTiously 
only  two  ways  by  which  this  power  may  be  increased,  viz.,  either  by  dimin- 
ishing the  diameter  of  the  axle,  or  increasing  that  of  the  wheel.  In  cases 
where  great  power  is  required,  each  of  these  methods  is  attended  with  practi- 
cal inconvenience  and  difficulty.  If  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  be  considerably 
enlarged,  the  machine  will  become  unwieldy,  and  the  power  will  work  through 
an  unmanageable  space.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  machine  be 
increased  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  axle,  the  strength  of  the  axle  will 
become  insufficient  for  the  support  of  that  weight,  the  magnitude  of  which  had 
rendered  the  increase,  of  the  power  of  the  machine  necessary.  To  combine 
the  requisite  strength  with  moderate  dimensions  and  great  mechanical  power 
is,  therefore,  impracticable  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  Thii 
has,  however,  been  accomplished  by  giving  different  thicknesses  to  different 
parts  of  the  axle,  and  carrying  a  rope,  which  is  coiled  on  the  thinner  part, 
tlirough  a  wheel  attached  to  the  weight,  and  coiling  it  in  the  opposite  direction 
on  the  thicker  part,  as  in  fig.  18.     To  investigate  the  proportion  of  the  power 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 
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to  the  weight  in  this  case,  let  fig.  1 9  represent  a  section  of  the  apparatus  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  The  weight  is  equally  suspended  by  the  two  parts 
of  the  rope,  S  and  S',  and  therefore  each  part  is  stretched  by  a  force  eqnal  to 
half  the  weight.  The  moment  of  the  force  which  stretches  the  rope  S  is  half 
the  weight  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  thinner  part  of  the  axle.  This  force, 
being  at  the  same  side  of  the  centre  with  the  power,  co-operates  with  it  in  sup- 
porting the  force  which  stretches  S',  and  which  acts  at  the  other  side  of  the 
centre.  The  moments  of  P  and  S  are  equal  to  that  of  S' ;  and  therefore,  if  P 
be  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  added  to  half  the  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  radius  of  the  thinner  part  of  the  axle,  we  must  obtain  a  sum  equal 
to  half  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  thicker  part  of  the  axle. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  power  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  the 
thicker  and  thinner  parts  of  the  axle  ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  power  multi- 
plied by  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  by  half  the 
difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  thinner  and  thicker  parts  of  the  atle. 

A  wheel  and  axle  constructed  in  this  manner  is  equivalent  to  an  ordinary 
one,  in  which  the  wheel  has  the  same  diameter,  and  whose  axle  has  a  diame- 
ter equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  thicker  and  thinner 
parts.  The  power  of  the  machine  is  expressed  by  the  proportion  which  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  bears  t  >  half  the  difference  of  these  diameters ;  and 
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this  power,  when  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  given,  does  not,  as  in 
iry  wheel  and  axle,  depend  on  the  smallness  of  the  axle,  hut  on  the 
of  the  diflerence  of  the  thinner  and  thicker  parts  of  it.  The  axle 
efore,  be  constructed  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  give  it  all  the  requisite 
and  yet  the  difference  of  the  diameters  of  its  different  parts  may  be  so 
:o  give  it  all  the  requisite  power. 

n  happens  that  a  varying  weight  is  to  be  raised,  or  resistance  over- 
uniform  power.  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  weight  be  raised  by  a  rope 
on  a  uniform  axle,  the  action  of  the  power  would  not  be  uniform,  but 
ry  with  the  weight.  It  is,  however,  in  most  cases  desirable  or  neces- 
the  weight  or  resistance,  even  though  it  vary,  shall  be  moved  uni- 
This  will  be  accomplished  if  by  any  means  the  leverage  of  the  weight 
o  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  diminishes,  and  to  | 
in  the  same  pn>portion  as  the  weight  increases  ;  for  in  that  case  the 
)f  the  weight  will  never  vary,  whatever  it  gains  by  the  increase  of 
eing  lost  by  the  diminished  leverage,  and  whatever  it  loses  by  the 
id  weight  being  gained  by  the  increased  leverage.  An  axle,  the  sur- 
hich  is  curved  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thickness  on  which  the  rope 
continually  increases  or  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
r  resistance  diminishes  or  increases,  will  produce  this  effect. 
)vious  that  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  a  variable  weight  or  re- 
is  also  applicable  to  a  variable  power,  which,  therefore,  may,  by  the 
ans,  be  made  to  produce  a  uniform  effect.  An  instance  of  this  occurs 
;h,  which  is  moved  by  a  spiral  spring.  When  the  watch  has  been 
3,  this  spring  acts  with  its  greatest  intensity,  and,  as  the  watch  goes 
s  elastic  force  of  the  spring  gradually  loses  its  energy.  This  spring 
cted  by  a  chain  with  an  axle  of  varying  thickness,  called  a  fusee, 
e  spring  is  at  its  greatest  intensity,  the  chain  acts  upon  the  thinnest 
e  fusee,  and,  as  it  is  uncoiled,  it  acts  upon  a  part  of  the  fusee  which  is 
ly  increasing  in  thickness,  the  spring  at  the  same  time  losing  its  elas- 
r  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  A  representation  of  the  fusee,  and 
drical  box  which  contains  the  spring,  is  given  in  fig.  20,  and  of  the 
»elf  in  fig.  21. 


Fig.  20.  Pig.  21. 
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great  power  is  required,  wheels  and  axles  may  be  combined  in  a 
malogous  to  a  compound  system  of  levers,  explained  in  dfn^,  9.    In  this 
power  acts  on  the  circumference  of  the  first  wheel,  and  its  effect  is 
ed  to  the  circumference  of  the  first  axle.    That  circumference  is  placed 
xion  with  the  circumference  of  the  second  wheel,  and  the  effect  is 
;ransmitted  to  the  circumference  of  the  second  axle,  and  so  on.     It  is 
from  what  was  there  shown,  that  the  power  of  such  a  combination 
Is  and  axles  will  be  found  by  multiplying  together  the  powers  of  the 
vheels  of  which  it  is  composed.     It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  coin- 
power  by  numbers,  expressing  the  proportions  of  the  circumferences 
ters  of  the  several  wheels,  to  the  circumferences  or  diameters  of  the 
xles  respectively.     This  computation  is  made  by  first  multiplying  the 
together  which  express  the  circumferences  or  diameters  of  the  wheels, 
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and  then  multiplying  together  the  numbers  which  express  the  circumfei 
or  diameters  of  the  several  axles.  The  proportion  of  the  two  product 
express  the  power  of  the  machine.  Thus,  if  the  circumferences  or  diar 
be  as  the  numbers  10,  14,  and  15,  their  product  will  be  2,100;  and  if  tl 
cumferences  or  diameters  of  the  axles  be  expressed  by  the  nmnbers  3,  * 
5,  their  product  will  be  60,  and  the  power  of  the  machine  will  be  express 
the  proportion  of  2,100  and  60,  or  35  to  I. 

The  manner  in  which  the  circumferences  of  the  axles  act  upon  the  ci 
ferences  of  the  wheels  in  compound  wheelwork  is  various.  Sometimes  a 
or  cord  is  applied  to  a  groove  in  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  and  c 
round  a  similar  groove  in  the  circumference  of  the  succeeding  wheel, 
friction  of  this  cord  or  strap  with  the  groove  is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  si 
and  to  communicate  the  force  from  the  axle  to  the  wheel,  or  vice  versi. 
method  of  connecting  wheelwork  is  represented  in  fig.  22. 

Fig.  98. 


: 


' 


Numerous  examples  of  wheels  and  axles  driven  by  straps  or  cords  oc« 
machinery,  applied  to  almost  every  department  of  the  arts  and  manufac 
In  the  turning-lathe,  the  wheel  worked  by  the  treddle  is  connected  wit 
mandrel  by  a  catgut  cord  passing  .through  grooves  in  the  wheel  and  axle 
all  great  factories  revolving  shafts  are  carried  along  the  apartments,  on  v 
at  certain  intervals,  straps  are  attached,  passing  round  their  circumfen 
and  carried  round  the  wheels  which  give  motion  to  the  several  machines 
the  wheels,  connected  by  straps  or  cords,  are  required  to  revolve  in  the 
direction,  these  cords  are  arranged  as  in  fig.  22  ;  but  if  they  are  required 
volve  in  contrary  directions,  they  are  applied  as  in  fig.  23. 

Fig.  23. 


One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  method  of  transmitting  motion  be 
wheels  and  axles  by  straps  or  cords  is,  that  the  wheel  and  axle  may  be  | 
at  any  distance  from  each  other  which  may  be  found  convenient,  and  n 
made  to  turn  either  in  the  same  or  contrary  directions. 

When  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  acts  immediately  on  the  circi 
ence  of  the  succeeding  axle,  some  means  must  necessarily  be  adopted  t 
vent  the  wheel  from  moving  in  contact  with  the  axle  without  compellir 
latter  to  turn.  If  the  surfaces  uf  both  were  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  al 
tion  were  removed,  it  is  obvious  that  either  would  slide  over  the  surface 
other  without  communicating  motion  to  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
were  any  asperities,  however  snuill,  upon  these  surfaces,  they  would  hi 
mutually  inserted  among  each  other,  and  neither  the  wheel  nor  axle 
move  without  causing  the  asperities  with  which  its  edge  is  studded  to  er 
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tnr  those  asperitieft  which  project  from  the  tarface  of  the  other ;  and  thus,  un- 
til these  projectioiis  should  be  broken  off,  both  wheel  and  axle  must  be  moved 
aft  the  same  time.  It  is  on  this  account  that,  if  the  surfaces  of  the  wheels  and 
axles  are  by  any  means  rendered  rough,  and  pressed  together  with  sufficient 
lorce,  the  motion  of  either  will  turn  the  other,  provided  the  load  or  resistance 
be  not  greater  than  the  force  necessary  to  break  off  these  small  projections 

1  which  produce  the  friction.  I 

In  cases  where  great  power  is  not  required,  motion  is  communicated  in  thjs 
way  through  a  train  of  wheelwork,  by  rendering  the  surface  of  the  wheel  and  ' 
axle  Tongh,  either  by  facing  them  with  buff  leather,  or  with  wood  cut  acrofs 
the  grain.  This  method  is  sometimes  used  in  spinning  machinery,  where  one 
large  buffed  wheel,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  revolves  in  contact  with 
several  small  buffed  rollers,  each  roller  communicating  motion  to  a  spindle. 
The  position  of  the  wheel  W,  and  the  rollers  R  R,  dtc,  are  represented  In 
fig.  24.  Each  roller  can  be  thrown  out  of  contact  with  the  wheel,  and  restored 
to  it  at  pleasure. 

The  communication  of  motion  between  wheels  and  axles  by  friction  has  the 
advantage  of  great  smoothness  and  evenness,  and  of  proceeding  with  lit^a 
Doise  ;  but  this  method  can  only  be  used  in  cases  where  the  resistance  is  not 
very  considerable,  and  therefore  is  seldom  adopted  in  works  on  a  large  scaljs. 
Dr.  Gregory  mentions  an  instance  of  a  sawmill  at  Southampton,  England,  whe^ 

v 
Pig.  94. 
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the  wheels  act  upon  each  other  by  the  contact  of  the  end  grain  of  wood.    Tlie  ^ 
machinery  makes  very  little  noise,  and  wears  very  well,  having  been  used  not 
less  than  twenty  years. 

The  most  usual  method  of  transmitting  motion  through  a  train  of  wheelwork  y 
is  by  the  formation  of  teeth  upon  their  circumferences,  so  that  these  indentu^  ' 
of  each  wheel  fall  between  the  corresponding  ones  of  that  in  which  it  works, 
and  insure  the  action  so  long  as  the  strain  is  not  so  great  as  to  fracture  the 
looth. 

In  the  formation  of  teeth,  very  minute  attention  must  be  given  to  their  figu|re« 
in  order  that  the  motion  may  be  communicated  from  wheel  to  wheel  wjth 
smoothness  and  uniformity.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  shaping 'die 
teeth  according  to  curves  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  mathematicians  have  in- 
vented, and  assigned  rules  for  drawing.  The  ill  consequences  of  neglecting 
this  will  be  very  apparent,  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  action  which  woteld  ,| 
be  produced  if  the  teeth  were  formed  of  square  projecting  pins,  as  in  fig.  lid. 
When  the  tooth  A  comes  into  contact  with  B,  it  acts  obliquely  upon  it,  and.i'as 
it  moves,  the  corner  of  B  slides  upon  the  plane  surface  of  A  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  much  friction,  and  to  grind  away  the  side  of  A  and  the  end  of -B. 
As  they  approach  the  position  C  D,  they  sustain  a  jolt  the  moment  their  sur^ 


i 
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Ace8  come  into  full  contmct ;  and  after  passing  tke  position  of  C  D,  the 
scraping  and  grinding  effect  is  produced  in  the  opposite  direction,  nntil,  b 
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revolution  of  the  wheels,  the  teeth  become  disengaged.     These  effect 
qffoided  by  giving  to  the  teeth  the  cunred  forms  represented  in  fig.  26 

{  Fig.  90. 


such  means  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  roll  upon  each  other  with  very  inco 
arable  frictiou,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is  excited  is  al 
that  of  a  line,  M  N,  touching  the  two  wheels,  and  at  right  anglee  lo  the 
Thus  the  pressure,  being  always  the  same,  and  acting  with  the  same  leve 
produces  a  uniform  effect. 

When  wheels  work  together,  their  teeth  must  necessarily  be  of  the 
size,  and  therefore  the  proportion  of  their  circumferences  may  always  be 
mated  by  the  number  of  teeth  which  they  carry.  Hence  it  follows  th 
computing  the  power  of  compound  wheelwork,  the  number  of  teeth  m\ 
ways  be  used  to  express  the  circumferences  respectively,  or  the  dian 
which  are  proportional  to  these  circumferences.  When  teeth  are  raised 
an  axle,  it  is  generally  called  a  pinion,  and  in  that  case  the  teeth  are  < 
haves.  The  rule  for  computing  the  train  of  wheel  work,  given  in  fig.  9,  w 
expressed  as  follows  :  When  the  wheel  and  axle  carry  teeth,  multiply  tog 
the  number  of  teeth  in  each  of  the  wheels,  and  next  the  number  of  leai 
each  of  the  pinions  ;  the  proportion  of  the  two  products  will  excess  the  f 
of  the  machine.  If  some  of  the  wheels  and  axles  carry  teeth,  and  other 
this  computation  may  be  made  by  using  for  those  circumferences  which  d 
bear  teeth  the  number  of  teeth  which  would  fill  them.  Fig.  27  represe 
train  of  three  wheels  and  pinions.  The  wheel  F,  which  besrs  the  powei 
the  axle  which  bears  the  weight,  have  no  teeth  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
ber  of  teeth  which  they  would  carry. 

*It  is  evident  that  each  pinion  revolves  much  more  frequently  in  a  giren 
than  the  wheel  which  it  drives.  Thus,  if  the  pinion  C  be  furnished  wil 
teeth,  and  the  wheel  £,  which  it  drives,  have  sixty  teeth,  the  pinion  C 
turn  six  times,  in  order  to  turn  the  wheel  £  once  round.  The  velociti 
i^evolution  of  every  wheel  and  pinion  which  work  in  one  another  will,  t 
fore,  have  the  same  proportion  as  their  number  of  teeth  taken  in  a  reven 
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Itr,  and  hy  diu  mauta  the  ralalire  Telocity  or  wheels 
~   nuDad  mttoviiag  ta  uiv  pmposad  rate. 
Wheslwotk,  like  bU  aum  nuhinery,  is  wed  to 


Dfl  nuy  be  d(^ 
1  modify  Torc^    [ 


in  ereiy  depaitnent  of  the  irts  and  mannracttiree ;  but  it  is  also  used  in  caMJi 
where  motion  alone,  and  not  force,  is  the  objoei  to  be  attained.    The  moet  ni-    \ 
mtkable  exmnple  <^  thia  occnra  in  wsicb  and  clock  work,  where  the  objedl'  i 
ia  merely  to  produce  nniform  motions  of  rotation,  having  certain  proportions,' ' 
aad  wiihoot  any  regard  to  the  elevation  of  weights,  or  the  overcoming  of  resiai^ 

A  er«w  ia  an  example  of  combinatiDn  of  wheelworii  need  for  the  purpose  of 
nintnt  vr  knraring  great  weights.    Fig.  38  rapisssuls  a  oMwUne  or  this  kio^. 

n*.M. 


A  B  is  a  atrong  verticaJ  beam,  neting  on  a  pivot,  and  secured  in  its  position 
by  beams  in  the  floor.  It  is  capable,  however,  of  turning  on  its  azia,  being 
c<ufined  between  rollers  attached  to  the  beams  and  fixed  in  the  floor.  C  D  is 
^projecting  arm,  called  a  gib,  furmed  of  beams  which  are  mortised  into  A  B. 
The  wheelwork  ia  monnteo  in  two  castiron  crossea,  bolted  on  each  aide  of  the 
beams,  one  of  which  appears  at  E  F  G  H.  The  winch  at  which  the  power  ia 
apidied  is  at  I.  This  carries  a  pinion  immediately  behind  H.  This  pinion 
wo^  in  a  wheel,  K,  which  carries  another  pinion  npon  ita  axte.  Thia  last 
fioiOK  wscks  in  a  laigar  wheel,  h,  which  carries  upon  its  axis  a  barrel,  M,  on 
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which  a  chain  or  rope  is  coiled.  The  chain  pftssea  orer  a  palkj,Dl,c 
top  of  the  gib.  At  the  end  of  the  chain  a  liook,  O,  is  attached,  to 
weight  W.  During  the  elevation  of  the  weight,  it  is  conrenieBtikiiii 
should  be  hindered  in  case  of  any  occasional  suspension  of  the  pove: 
is  accomplished  by  a  ratchet-wheel  attached  to  the  barrel  M,  u 
fig.  10  ;  but  when  the  weight  W  is  to  be  lowered,  the  catch  mast  be 
from  this  ratchet-wheel.  In  this  case,  the  too-rapid  descent  of  tbe 
in  some  cases  checked  by  pressure  excited  on  some  part  of  the  vbi 
as  to  produce  sufficient  friction  to  retard  the  descent  in  any  required  i 
even  to  suspend  it,  if  necessary.  The  vertical  beam  at  B  resting  n  i 
and  being  fixed  between  rollers,  allows  the  gib  to  be  turned  round  in  ay 
tion  ;  so  that  a  weight  raised  from  one  side  of  the  crane  may  be  curA 
and  deposited  on  another  side,  at  any  distance  within  the  range  of » 
Thus,  if  a  crane  be  placed  upon  a  wharf  near  a  vessel,  weights  may  be 
and.  when  elevated,  the  gib  may  be  turned  round  so  as  to  let  thcE 
into  the  hold. 

The  power  of  this  machine  may  be  computed  upon  the  priDdpIn 
explained.  The  magnitude  of  the  circle,  in  which  the  power  at  1  mm 
be  determined  by  the  radius  of  the  winch,  and  therefore  the  nimbergi 
which  a  wheel  of  that  size  would  carry  may  be  found.  In  like 
may  determine  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  pinion  whose  magnitodc 
equal  to  the  barrel  M.  Let  the  first  number  be  mtdtiplied  by  die  i 
teeth  in  the  wheel  K,  and  that  product  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  thi 
Next,  let  a  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  H  be  multiplied  by  the 
leaves  in  the  pinion  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  K,  and  let  thii 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  pinion  whose  diameter  is 
that  of  the  barrel  M.  These  two  products  will  express  the  power  o(i 
chine. 

Toothed  wheels  are  of  three  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  positioi  v 
teeth  bear  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  When  they  are  nisE 
the  edge  of  the  wheel,  as  in  fig.  27,  they  are  called  spur  loAerb,  ori^f 
When  they  arc  raised  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  in  Bg,  29,  it  it  called  i 

Fig.  29. 


tttfieel.     When  the  tooth  are  raised  on  a  surface  inclined  to  the  phv^j 
wlicel,  as  in  fig.  30,  they  aro  called  bevelled  wheels. 

Fig.  30. 


If  a  motion  round  one  axis  is  to  be  communicated  to  another  ixi 
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i  it,  spur  gear  ia  generally  used.     Thus,  in  Ag.  27,  the  three  axes  are  parallel   I 

I  to  each  olher.     If  a  motion  round  one  axis  is  to  be  communicated  to  another  ! 

at  right  angles  to  it,  a  crown  wheel,  working  in  a  spur  pinion,  as  in  6g.  29, 

will  senre  ;  or  the  same  object  may  be  obtained  by  two  bevelled  wheels,  as  in 

fig.  30. 

If  a  motion  round  one  axis  is  required  to  be  communicated  to  another  in- 
clined to  it  at  any  proposed  angle,  two  bevelled  wheels  can  always  bo  used. 
In  fig.  31,  let  A  B  and  A  C  be  the  two  axles ;  two  bevelled  wheels,  such  aa 


Fig.  31. 


D  E  and  E  F,  on  these  axles  will  transmit  the  motion  or  rotation  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  relative  velocity  may,  as  usual,  be  regulated  by  the  propor- 
tional magnitude  of  the  wheels. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  wear  of  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  and  pinion,  which  work 
in  one  another,  it  is  necessary  that  every  leaf  of  the  pinion  should  work  in 
succeasioD  through  every  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  not  continually  act  upon  the 
same  aet  of  teeth.     If  the  teeth  could  be  accurately  shaped  according  to  math- 
ematical principles,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  formed  be  perfectly 
uniform,  this  precaution  would  be  less  necessary ;  but,  as  slight  inequalities, 
}  both  of  material  and  form,  must  necessarily  exist,  the  effects  of  these  should  be 
I  as  far  as  possible  equalized,  by  distributing  them  through  every  part  of  the 
wheel.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  usual,  especially  in  millwork,  where  considera- 
ble force  is  used,  so  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
wheel  and  pinion,  that  the  same  leaf  of  the  pinion  shall  not  be  engaged  twice 
with  any  one  tooth  of  the  wheel  until  after  the  action  of  a  number  of  teeth,  ex- 
pressed by  the  product  of  the  number  of  teelh  in  the  wheel  and  pinion.     Let 
us  suppose  that  the  pinion  contains  ten  leaves,  which  we  shall  denominate  by 
the  numbers  I,  2,  3,  <bc.,  and  that  the  wheel  contains  60  teeth  similarly  de- 
nominated.    At  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  suppose  the  leaf  1  of  the 
pinion  engages  the  tooth  1  of  the  wheel ;  then,  after  one  revolution,  the  leaf  1 
of  the  pinion  will  engage  the  tooth  1 1  of  the  wheel,  and  ader  two  revolutions 
the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  engage  the  tooth  21  of  the  wheel,  and  in  like  man- 
ner, after  three,  four,  and  five  revolutions  of  the  pinion,  the  leaf  1  will  engage 
successively  the  teeth  31,  41,  and  51  of  the  wheel.    After  the  sixth  revolution, 
the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  engage  the  tooth  1  of  the  wheel.     Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  the  case  here  supposed,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  continually 
be  engaged  with  the  teeth  1,  11,21,  31,  41,  and  51  of  the  wheel,  and  no  oth- 
ers.    The  like  may  be  said  of  every  leaf  of  the  pinion.     Thus  the  leaf  2  of  the 
pinion  will  be  successively  engaged  with  the  teeth  2,  12,  22,  32,  42,  and  52 
of  the  wheel,  and  no  others.     Any  accidental  inequalities  of  these  teeth  will 
therefore  continually  act  upon  each  other,  until  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
be  divided  into  parts  of  ten  teeth  each,  unequally  worn.     This  effect  would  be 
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tooth  61  of  the  wheel ;  and,  after  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  leaf  2  of  the 
pinion  would  be  engaged  with  the  tooth  1  of  the  wheel.  Thus,  during  the  6Tst 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be  successirely  engaged 
with  the  teeth  1,  11,  21,  31,  41,  51,  and  61  of  the  wheel ;  at  the  conninence- 
ment  of  the  second  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  leaf  2  of  the  pinion  would  be 
engaged  with  the  tooth  1  of  the  wheel ;  and,  during  the  second  revolutioo  of 
the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be  successively  engaged  with  the 
teeth  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  and  60  of  the  wheel.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be 
shown  that,  in  the  third  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would 
be  successively  engaged  with  the  teeth  9, 19,  29,  39,  49,  and  59  of  the  wheel; 
during  the  fourth  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be 
successively  engaged  with  the  teeth  8,  18,  28,  38,  48,  and  58  of  the  wheel. 
By  continuing  this  reasoning  it  will  appear  that,  during  the  tenth  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  be  engaged  successively  with  the  teeth 
2,  12,  22,  32,  42,  and  52  of  the  wheel.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
revolution  of  the  wheel  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  bo  engaged  with  the  tooik 
1  of  the  wheel,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that, 
during  the  first  ten  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  each  leaf  of  the  pinion  has  been 
successively  engaged  with  every  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  that  during  these  ten 
revolutions  the  pinion  has  revolved  61  times.  Thus  the  leaves  of  the  pinion 
have  acted  610  times  upon  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  before  two  teeth  can  have 
acted  twice  upon  each  other. 

The  odd  tooth  which  produces  this  effect  is  called  by  millwrights  the  hunt' 
ing'cog. 

The  most  familiar  case  in  which  wheelwork  is  used  to  produce  and  regulate 
motion  merely,  without  any  reference  to  weights  to  be  raised  or  resistances  to 
be  overcome,  is  that  of  chronometers.     In  watch  and  clock  work,  the  object  is 
to  cause  a  wheel  to  revolve  with  a  uniform  velocity,  and  at  a  certain  rate.    The 
motion  of  this  wheel  is  indicated  by  an  index  or  hand  placed  upon  its  axis,  and 
carried  round  with  it.     In  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  hand,  the  circle  over 
which  its  extremity  plays  is  enlarged,  and  its  motion  becomes  more  percepti- 
ble.    This  circle  is  divided,  so  that  very  small  fractions  of  a  revolution  of  the 
hand  may  be  accurately  observed.     In  most  chronometers  it  is  required  to  give 
motion  to  two  hands,  and  sometimes  to  three.     These  motions  proceed  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  according  to  the  subdivisions  of  time  generally  adopted.     One 
wheel  revolves  in  a  minute,  bearing  a  hand  which  plays  round  a  circle  divided 
into  sixty  equal  parts  ;  the  motion  of  the  hand  over  each  part  indicating  one 
second,  and  a  complete  revolution  of  the  hand  being  performed  in  one  minute. 
Another  wheel  revolves  once,  while  the  former  revolves  sixty  times  ;  conse 
quently  the  hand  carried  by  this  wheel  revolves  once  in  sixty  minutes,  or  one 
hour.     The  circle  on  which  it  plays  is,  like  the  former,  divided  into  sixty 
equal  parts,  and  the  motion  of  the  hand  over  each  division  is  performed  in 
one  minute.     This  is  generally  called  the  minute  hand,  and  the  former  the  sec^ 
ond  hand. 

A  third  wheel  revolves  once,  while  that  which  carries  the  minute  hand  re- 
volves twelve  times  ;  consequently  this  last  wheel,  which  carries  the  hour  hand, 
revolves  at  a  rate  twelve  times  less  than  that  of  the  minute  hand,  and  therefore 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  times  less  than  the  second  hand.  We  shall  now 
endeavor  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  these  motions  are  produced  and  reg- 
ulated. Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  fig.  32,  represent  a  train  of  wheels,  and  a,  h,  c,^, 
represent  their  pinions,  e  being  a  cylinder  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  C,  round 
which  a  rope  is  coiled,  sustaining  a  weight,  W.  Let  the  effect  of  this  weight, 
transmitted  through  the  train  of  wheels,  be  opposed  by  a  power,  P,  acting  upon 
the  wheel  A,  and  let  this  power  be  vupposod  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause 
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eight  W  to  descend  with  «  Qniform  Telocity,  and  at  any  proposed  rate, 
rheel  £  carries  on  its  circumference  eighty-foar  teeth.  The  wheel  D 
9  eighty  teeth ;  the  wheel  C  is  also  furnished  with  eighty  teeth,  and  the 


I  B  with  seventy-five.     The  pinions  d  and  c  are  each  furnished  with 
9  leaves,  and  the  pinions  b  and  a  with  ten. 

the  power  at  P  be  so  regulated  as  to  allow  the  wheel  A  to  revolve  once 
ninute,  with  a  uniform  velocity,  a  hand  attached  to  the  axis  of  this  wheel 
erve  as  the  second  hand.  The  pinion  a,  carrying  ten  teeth,  must  revolve 
times  and  a  half  to  produce  one  revolution  of  B,  consequently  fifteen 
itions  of  the  wheel  A  will  produce  two  revolutions  of  the  wheel  B  ;  the 
.  B  therefore  revolves  twice  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  pinion  b  must  re- 
eight  times  to  produce  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  C,  and  therefore  the 
1  C  ranst  revolve  once  in  four  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  in  one  hour.  If  a 
be  attached  to  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  it  will  have  the  motion  necessary 
B  minute  hand.  The  pinion  e  must  revolve  six  and  two  thirds  times  to 
ce  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  D,  and  therefore  this  wheel  must  revolve 
in  six  and  two  thirds  hours.  The  pinion  d  revolves  seven  times  for  one 
ition  of  the  wheel  E,  and  therefore  the  wheel  £  will  revolve  once  in 
lix  and  two  thirds  hours. 

the  axis  of  the  wheel  C  a  second  pinion  may  be  placed,  furnished  with 
leaves,  which  may  lead  a  wheel  of  eighty-four  teeth,  so  that  this  wheel  ! 
turn  once  during  twelve  turns  of  the  wheel  C.  If  a  hand  be  fixed  upon  [ 
da,  this  hand  will  revolve  once  for  twelve  revolutions  of  the  minute  hand 
upon  the  axis  of  the  wheel  C  ;  that  is,  it  will  revolve  once  in  twelve 
If  it  play  upon  a  dial  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  it  will  move  over 
pan  in  an  hour,  and  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  hour  hand  of  the  chro- 
ter. 

i  have  here  supposed  that  the  second  hand,  the  minute  hand,  and  the  hour 
move  on  separate  dials.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary.  The  axis  of 
rar  hand  is  commonly  a  tube,  enclosing  within  it  that  of  the  minute  hand. 
It  the  same  dial  serves  for  both.  The  second  hand,  however,  is  generally 
hed  with  a  separate  dial. 

)  shall  now  explain  the  manner  in  which  a  power  is  applied  to  the  wheel 
as  to  regulate  and  equalize  the  effect  of  the  weight  W.  Suppose  the 
1  A  furnished  with  thirty  teeth,  as  in  fig.  33  ;  if  nothing  check  the  mo- 
the  weight  W  would  descend  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  and  would 
ranicate  an  accelerated  motion  to  the  wheel  A.  This  effect,  however,  is 
upted  by  the  following  contrivance :  L  M  is  a  pendulum  vibrating  on 
mtre  L,  and  so  regulated  that  the  time  of  its  oscillation  is  one  second, 
pallets  I  and  K  are  connected  with  the  pendulum,  so  as  to  oscillate  with 
n  the  position  of  the  pendulum  represented  in  the  figure,  the  pallet  I  stops 
MtioB  of  the  wheel  A,  and  entirely  suspends  the  action  of  the  weight  W, 
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fig.  32,  80  that  for  a  moment  the  entire  machine  is  motionless.  The  weij^ 
M,  however,  falls  by  its  gravity  toward  the  lowest  position,  and  disengages  the 
pallet  I  from  the  tooth  of  the  wheel.     The  Weight  W  begins  then  to  lake  ef- 

Fijj.  33. 


feet,  and  the  wheel  A  turns  from  A  toward  B.  Meanwhile  the  pendulnm  M 
oscillates  to  the  other  side,  and  the  pallet  K  falls  under  a  tooth  of  the  wheel 
A,  and  checks  for  a  moment  its  further  motion.  On  the  returning  vibration, 
the  pallet  K  becomes  again  disengaged,  and  allows  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  to 
escape,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  weight  W  another  tooth  passes  be- 
fore the  motion  of  the  wheel  A  is  again  checked  by  the  interposition  of  the 
pallet  I. 

From  this  explanation  it  will  appear  that,  in  two  vibrations  of  the  pendulum, 
one  tooth  of  the  wheel  A  passes  the  pallet  1,  and  therefore,  if  the  wheel  A  be 
furnished  with  30  teeth,  it  will  be  allowed  to  make  one  revolution  during  60 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  If,  therefore,  the  pendulum  be  regulated  so  as 
to  vibrate  seconds,  this  wheel  will  revolve  once  in  a  minute.  From  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pallets  in  checking  the  motion  of  the  wheel  A,  and  allowing  its 
teeth  alternately  to  escape ^  this  has  been  called  the  escapement  wheel ; 
and  the  wheel  and  pallets  together  are  generally  caUed  the  escapement^  or 
^scapement. 

We  have  already  explained  that,  by  reason  of  the  friction  on  the  points 
of  support,  and  other  causes,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  would  gradually 
diminish,  and  its  vibration  at  length  cease.  This,  however,  is  prevent^ 
by  the  action  of  the  teeth  of  the  'scapement  wheel  upon  the  pallets,  which 
is  just  sufficient  to  communicate  that  quantity  of  force  to  the  pendulum  which 
is  necessary  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects,  and  to  maintain  its  mo- 
tion. It  thus  appears  that,  although  the  effect  of  the  gravity  of  the  weight 
W  in  giving  motion  to  the  machine  is  at  intervals  suspended,  yet  this  part  of 
the  force  is  not  lost,  being,  during  these  intervals,  employed  in  giving  to  the 
pendulum  all  that  motion  which  it  would  lose  by  the  resisunces  to  which  it  is 
inevitably  exposed. 

In  stationary  clocks,  and  in  other  cases  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  machine 
is  not  an  objection,  a  descending  weight  is  used  as  the  moving  power.  But  in 
watches  and  portable  chronometers,  this  would  be  attended  with  evident  incon- 
venience.    In  such  cases,  a  spiral  spring,  caUed  the  main-spring,  is  the  mov- 
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Mg  power.     Tlie  manner  in  which  this  spring  commnnicates  rotation  to  an 
is,  and  tho  ingeniooa  method  of  equalizing  the  effect  of  its  variable  elasticity 

,1^  giving  to  it  a  leverage,  which  increases  as  the  elastic  force  diminishes,  has 

[ken  already  explained. 

A  similar  objection  lies  against  the  use  of  a  pendulum  in  portable  chronom- 
Mers.  A  spiral  spring  of  a  similar  kind,  bat  infinitely  more  delicate,  called  a 
kur-spring^  is  substitated  in  its  place.  This  spring  is  connected  with  a  nicely- 
Uanced  wheel,  called  the  6a2aiiee-ioAet/,  which  pla3rs  in  pivots.     When  this 

I  wheel  is  turned  to  a  certain  extent  in  one  direction,  the  hair-spring  is  coiled 
ip,  and  its  elasticity  causes  the  wheel  to  recoil,  and  return  to  a  position  in 
which  the  energy  of  the  spring  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  balance 
wheel  then  returns,  and  continually  vibrates  in  the  same  manner.  The  axis 
•fthis  wheel  is  furnished  with  pallets  similar  to  those  of  the  pendulum,  which 
m  alternately  engaged  with  the  teeth  of  a  crown  wheel,  which  takes  the  place 
•f  the  *scapement  wheel  already  described. 
A  general  view  of  the  work  of  a  common  watch  is  represented  in  fig.  34. 

Fif .  34. 


A  is  the  balance  wheel,  bearing  pallets  p  p  upon  its  axis ;  C  is  the  crown 
wheel,  whose  teeth  are  suflfered  to  escape  alternately  by  those  pallets  in  the 
r  already  described  in  the  'scapement  of  a  clock.  On  the  axis  of  the 
ODwn  wheel  is  placed  a  pinion,  </,  which  drives  another  crown  wheel,  K.  On 
die  axis  of  this  is  placed  the  pinion  c,  which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  the  third 
wheel  L.  The  pinion  b,  on  the  axis  of  L,  is  engaged  with  the  wheel  M, 
called  the  centr§  wheel.  The  axle  of  this  wheel  is  carried  up  through  the 
eentre  of  the  dial.  A  pinion,  a,  is  placed  upon  it,  which  works  in  the  great 
wheel  N.  On  this  wheel  the  main-spring  immediately  acts.  O  P  is  the 
■ain-epring  stripped  of  its  barrel.  The  axis  of  the  wheel  M,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  dial,  is  squared  at  the  end  to  receive  the  minute-hand.  A 
■eeood  pinion,  Q,  is  placed  upon  this  axle,  which  drives  a  wheel,  T.  On  the 
axle  of  this  wheel  a  pinion,^,  is  placed,  which  drives  the  hour-wheel  V.  This 
rheel  is  placed  upon  a  tubular  axis,  which  encloses  within  it  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  M.  This  tubular  axis,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  dial,  carries 
the  hour-hand. 

The  wheels  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  fig.  32,  correspond  to  the  wheels  C,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  fig.  34 ;  and  the  pinions  a,  6,  c,  d,  «,  fig.  32,  correspond  to  the  pinions  </,  c, 
A,  e,  fif .  34.  From  what  has  already  been  explained  of  these  wheels,  it  will 
be  obvums  that  the  wheel  M,  fig.  34,  revolves  once  in  an  hour,  causing  the 
■inole-hand  to  move  round  the  dial  once  in  that  time.  This  wheel  at  the 
time  tnma  the  pinion  Q,  which  leads  the  wheel  T.     This  wheel  again 
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lanit  die  pinum  §,  which  leads  the  hoar  wheel  V.    Tkm  bsvee  aad  tec 

theee  mnaons  and  wheeb  are  pnoattitm^i^  ae  abeadjr  eaeplaned,  eo  tha 

wheel  V  revolves  once  during  twMve  revc4atioBa  of  the  wheel  M.    The 

hand,  therefore,  which  ia  carried  by  the  tabular  aide  of  the  wheel  Y,  n 

once  roond  the  dial  in  iwehre  honn. 

Onr  objfeel  here  haa  net  been  to  give  a  detailed  aeoonal  of  watch  and  • 
work,  finch  a  genaeal  accoont  haa  only  been  atteaiptad  ae  nMy  eogdain 
tooch-and-finimi  woik  mqr  be  apidied  to  legnlate  molian. 
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IB  class  of  simple  mschines  which  present  themselves  to  oor  attention  at 
Lime,  b  that  which  is  cdled  the  cttrd.  If  a  rope  were  perfectly  flexible, 
srere  capable  of  being  bent  over  a  sharp  edge,  and  of  moring  upon  it  with- 
riction,  we  should  be  enabled  by  its  means  to  make  a  force  in  any  one  direc- 
overcome  resistance,  or  communicate  motion  in  any  other  direction.  Thus 
fig.  1,  be  such  an  edge,  a  perfectly  flexible  rope  passing  over  it  would  be 


ble  of  transmitting  a  force  S  F  to  a  resistance  Q  B,  so  as  to  support  or 
H>me  B,  or  ^  a  motion  in  the  direction  of  S  F  to  produce  another  motion 
e  direction  a  Q.  But  as  no  materials  of  which  ropes  can  be  constructed 
five  them  perfect  flexibility,  and  as,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  by  which 
are  enabled  to  transmit  force,  their  rigidity  increases,  it  is  necessary,  in 
ice,  to  adopt  means  to  remove  or  mitigate  those  effects  which  attend  im- 
)ct  flexibility,  and  which  would  otherwise  render  cords  practically  inappli- 
s  as  machines. 

^hen  a  cord  is  used  to  transmit  a  force  from  one  direction  to  another,  its 
less  renders  some  force  necessary  in  bending  it  over  the  angle  P,  which 
iwo  directions  form ;  and  if  the  angle  be  sharp,  the  exertion  of  such  a  force 
be  attended  with  the  rupture  of  the  cord.  If,  instead  of  bending  the  rope 
ne  point  over  a  single  angle,  the  change  of  direction  were  produced  by  suc- 
tivelj  deflecting  it  over  several  angles,  each  of  which  would  be  less  sharp 
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than  a  single  one  could  be,  the  force  reauisite  for  the  deflection,  as  well 
liability  of  rupturing  the  cord,  would  oe  considerably  diminished.  £ 
end  will  be  still  more  perfectly  attained  if  the  deflection  of  the  cord  1 
duced  by  bending  it  over  the  surface  of  a  curve. 

If  a  rope  were  applied  only  to  sustain,  and  not  to  more  a  weight,  this 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  inconveniences  arising  from  its  rigidity.  Bu 
motion  is  to  be  produced,  the  rope,  in  passing  over  the  curved  surface, 
be  subject  to  excessive  friction,  and  consequently  to  rapid  wear.  This 
▼enience  is  removed  by  causing  the  surface  on  which  the  rope  runs  u 
with  it,  so  that  no  more  friction  is  produced  than  would  arise  from  the 
surface  rolling  upon  the  rope. 

All  these  ends  are  attained  by  the  common  pulley,  which  consists  of  a 
called  a  sheave^  fixed  in  a  block  and  turning  on  pivots.  A  groove  is  for 
the  edge  of  the  wheel,  in  which  the  rope  runs,  the  wheel  revolving  ^ 
Such  an  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  2. 

Fig.  2. 


We  shall,  for  the  present,  omit  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the 
of  the  stinTfiess  and  friction  of  the  machine  which  is  not  removed  by  tli 
trivance  just  explained,  and  shall  consider  the  rope  as  perfectly  flexib! 
moving  withtiut  fnction. 

From  the  definition  of  a  flexible  cord,  it  follows  that  its  tension,  or  th< 
by  wliich  it  is  stretched  throughout  its  entire  length,  must  be  uniform, 
this  principle,  and  this  alone,  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  pulleys  c 
derived. 

Although,  as  already  explained,  the  whole  mechanical  efficacy  of  th 
chine  depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  cord,  and  not  on  those  of  the  bio* 
sheave,  which  are  only  introduced  to  remove  the  accidental  eflects  of  si 
and  friction,  yet  it  has  been  usual  to  give  the  name  pulUy  to  the  blot 
sheave,  and  a  combination  of  blocks,  sheaves,  and  ropes,  is  called  a  fad 

When  the  rope  passes  over  a  single  wheel,  which  is  fixed  in  its  posit 
in  fig.  2,  the  machine  is  called  SLjix^d  puUfy,  Since  the  tension  of  the  < 
uniform  throughout  its  leiigth,  it  follows  that  in  this  machine  the  pow 
weight  are  equal.  For  the  weight  stretches  that  part  of  the  cord  wl 
between  the  weight  and  pulley,  and  the  power  stretches  that  part  bet  we 
power  and  the  pulley  ;  and  since  the  tension  throughout  the  whole  len 
the  same,  the  weight  must  be  equal  to  the  power. 

Hence  it  appears  that  no  mechanical  advantage  is  gained  by  this  ma 
Nevertheless,  there  is  scarcely  any  engine,  simple  or  complex,  attende< 
more  convenience.  In  the  application  of  |>ower,  whether  of  men  or  at 
or  arising  from  natural  forces,  there  nre  always  some  directions  in  wi 
may  be  exerted  to  much  greater  convenience  and  advantage  than  othei 
in  fuaiiy  cases  the  exertion  of  these  pttwers  is  limited  to  a  single  direciii 
machine,  therefore,  which  enables  us  u»  give  the  most  advantageous  dii 
to  the  moving  power,  whatever  he  the  direction  of  the  resistance  oppc 
it,  contributes  as  much  practical  convenience  as  one  which  enables  a 
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Lo  balance'  or  orercome  a  great  weight.  In  directing  the  power  against 
istance,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  two  fixed  pQlIe3rs.  Thos,  in  eleva- 
veight  A,  fig.  3,  to  the  summit  of  a  building,  ij  the  strength  of  a  horse 
below,  two  fixed  pulleys,  B  and  C,  may  be  used.  The  rope  is  carried 
over  the  pulley  B  ;  the  rope  passes,  and  returning  downwai^,  is  brought 
y,  and  finally  drawn  by  the  animal  on  the  horizontal  plane.  In  the  same 
'  sails  are  spread,  and  flags  hoisted  on  the  yards  and  masts  of  a  ship,  by 
pulling  a  rope  on  the  deck. 


Pig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


neans  of  the  fixed  pulley  a  man  may  raise  himself  to  a  considerable 
or  descend  to  any  proposed  depth.  If  he  be  placed  in  a  chair  or 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  rope,  which  is  carried  over  a  fixed  pulley,  by 
hold  of  this  rope  on  the  other  side,  as  represented  in  fig.  4,  he  may,  at 
sscend  to  a  depth  equal  to  half  of  the  entire  length  o(  the  rope,  by  con- 
r  yielding  rope  on  the  one  side,  and  depressing  the  bucket  or  chair  by 
[ght  on  the  other.  Fire-escapes  have  been  constructed  on  this  principle, 
3d  pulley  being  attached  to  some  part  of  the  building. 
ngle  moveable  pulley  is  represented  in  fig.  5.  A  cord  is  carried  from  a 
oint  F,  and,  passing  through  a  block  B,  attached  to  a  weight  W,  passes 
fixed  pulley  C,  the  power  being  applied  at  P.  We  shall  first  suppose 
is  of  the  cord  on  each  side  the  wheel  B  to  be  parallel ;  in  this  case,  the 
weight  W  being  sustained  by  the  parts  of  the  cords  B  C  and  B  F, 
»e  parts  being  equally  stretched,  each  must  sustain  half  the  weight, 
is  therefore  the  tension  of  the  cord.  This  tension  is  resisted  by  the 
at  P,  which  must  therefore  be  equal  to  half  the  weight.  In  this  ma- 
therefore,  the  weight  is  twice  the  power. 


Fif.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


\ 


le  parts  of  the  cord  B  C  and  B  F  be  not  parallel,  as  in  fig.  6,  a  greater 
than  half  the  weight  is  therefore  necessary  to  sustain  it.  To  determine 
wer  necessary  to  support  a  given  weight,  in  this  case  take  the  line  B 
le  vertical  direction,  consisting  of  as  many  inches  as  the  weight  consists 
ices  ;  from  A  draw  A  D  parallel  to  B  C,  and  A  £  parallel  to  B  F ;  the 
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force  of  the  weight  represented  by  A  B  will  be  eqnivalem  to  two  forces 
sented  by  B  D  and  B  £.  The  number  of  inches  in  these  lines  respec 
will  represent  the  number  of  ounces  which  are  equivalent  to  the  tensic 
the  parts  B  F  and  B  C  of  the  cord.  But  as  these  tensions  are  equal 
and  B  £  must  be  equal,  and  each  will  express  the  amount  of  the  pow 
which  stretches  the  coid  at  P  C. 

It  is  erident  that  the  four  lines,  A  £,  £  B,  B  D,  and  D  A,  are  equal, 
as  each  of  them  represents  the  power,  the  weight  which  is  represent! 
A  B  must  be  less  than  twice  the  power  which  is  represented  by  A  £  an( 
taken  together.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  parts  of  the  ropes  which  si 
the  weight  depart  from  parallelism,  the  machine  becomes  less  and  less  < 
cious  ;  and  there  are  certain  obliquities  at  which  the  equilibrating  power  ^ 
be  much  greater  than  the  weight. 

The  mechanical  power  of  pulleys  admits  of  being  almost  indefinite 
creased  by  combination.  Systems  of  pulleys  may  be  divided  into  two  els 
those  in  which  a  single  rope  is  used,  and  those  which  consist  of  seven 
tinct  ropes.     Figs.  7  and  8,  represent  two  systems  of  pulleys,  each  ha* 


FIf  .  7. 


Fiff.8. 


single  rope.  The  weight  is  in  each  case  attached  to  a  moveable  block 
which  are  fixed  two  or  more  wheels  ;  A  is  a  fixed  block,  and  the  rope  ii 
cessively  passed  over  the  wheels  above  and  below,  and,  after  passing  ov 
last  wheel  above,  is  attached  to  the  power.  The  tension  of  that  part  i 
cord  to  which  the  power  is  attached  is  produced  by  the  powpr,  and  the; 
equivalent  to  it,  and  the  same  tension  must  extend  throughout  its  whole  U 
The  weight  is  sustained  by  all  those  parts  of  the  cord  which  pass  fron 
lower  block,  and,  as  the  force  which  stretches  them  all  is  the  same,  viz 
of  the  power,  the  effect  of  the  weight  must  be  equally  distributed  among 
their  directions  being  supposed  to  be  parallel.  It  will  be  evident,  frof 
reasoning,  that  the  weight  will  be  as  many  times  greater  than  the  pow 
the  number  of  cords  which  support  the  lower  block.  Thus,  if  there  b 
cords,  each  cord  will  support  a  sixth  part  of  the  weight — that  is,  the  « 
will  be  six  times  the  tension  of  the  cord,  or  six  times  the  power.  In  i 
the  cord  is  represented  as  being  finally  attached  to  a  hook  on  the  up|>er  I 
But  it  may  be  carried  over  an  additional  wheel  fixed  in  that  block,  and  t 
attached  to  a  hook  in  the  lower  block,  as  in  fig.  8,  by  which  one  will  be  i 
to  the  power  of  the  machine,  the  number  of  cords  at  the  lower  block  beii 
creased  by  one.  In  the  system  represented  in  fig.  7,  the  wheels  are  p 
in  the  blocks  one  above  the  other ;  in  fig.  8  they  are  placed  side  by  side 
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iTtlie  lower  block  i^  lo  b«  con- 
0  power  or 


Wnu  of  pollmofdiM  claw,  the  weight  oT  die  lower  block  ia  I 
1  aa  a  pan  of  the  weight  to  be  raised,  and,  in  eaiimating  the 
ichino,  thia  ahonld  alwa]^  be  attended  to. 
ea  the  power  of  the  machine,  and  therefore  the  number  of  wheels,  ia 
arable,  some  difficulty  arisea  in  the  atTan|(eRient  of  die  wheela  and 
The  celebrated  Smaalon  contrived  a  tackle,  which  takea  ita  name 
lim,  in  which  there  are  tan  wheela  in  each  block :  fire  large  wheels 
I  aide  by  side,  and  fire  smaller  ones  ainiilarly  placed  abore  them  in  the 
block,  and  behiw  them  in  the  upper.    Fig.  9  " 


>ut  the  rope.  The  wheels  are  marked  with  the  numbers  1,  3,  3,  &,c.,  in 
rder  in  which  the  rope  is  to  be  passed  orer  them.  As  in  dijs  pulley, 
ly  distinct  parts  of  the  rope  support  the  lower  block,  the  weight,  including 
3wer  block,  wilt  be  twenty  times  the  equilibrating  power, 
all  these  systems  of  pulleys,  every  wheel  has  a  separate  axle,  and  there 
listinct  wheel  for  every  turn  of  the  rope  at  each  block.  Each  wheel  is 
ded  with  friction  on  its  axle,  and  also  with  friction  between  the  sheave 
ilock.  The  machine  is  by  this  meana  robbed  of  a  great  part  of  iia  efficacy, 
!,  to  overcome  the  friction  alone,  a  considerable  power  is  in  most  cases 
Bsary. 

I  ingenious  contrivance  has  been  suggested,  by  which  all  the  advantage 
large  number  of  wheels  may  be  obtained  without  the  multiplied  friction  of 
let  sheavea  and  axles.     To  comprehend  the  excellence  of  this  contrivance, 

II  be  necessary  to  consider  the  rale  at  which  the  rope  passes  over  the  sev- 
wheels  of  such  a  system,  as  fig.  7.  If  one  foot  of  Oie  rope  G  P  pass  over 
mlley  F,  two  feet  must  pass  orer  the  pulley  E,  because  the  distance  be- 
in  F  and  E  being  shortened  one  foot,  the  total  length  of  the  rope  G  F  E 
;  be  ahoTlened  two  feet.  Thene  two  feet  of  rope  must  pass  in  the  direc- 
E  D  ;  and  the  wheel  D,  rising  one  foot,  three  feet  of  rope  must  conse- 
itly  paaa  over  it.  These  three  feet  of  rope  passing  in  the  direction  D  C, 
the  rope  D  C  being  also  shoitened  one  foot  by  the  ascent  of  the  lower 
k,  four  feet  of  rope  must  pass  over  the  wheel  C.  In  the  ssme  way  it  may 
hown  that  five  feet  must  pass  over  B,  and  six  feet  over  A.  Thus,  what- 
rbe  the  number  of  wheels  in  the  upper  and  lower  blocks,  the  parts  of  the 
1  which  pass  in  the  aame  lime  over  the  wheels  in  the  lower  block 
pnpoition  of  the  odd  numbera  1,  3,5,  &c.  ;  and  those  which  pass  over  the 


wheels  in  the  upper  b]m:k  in  th«  ume  tim«,  an  u  the  «ran  mmben  S|  i,  S, 
&e.  If  the  wheels  were  all  of  equal  aise,  aa  in  £;.  B,  thgy  would  nraln 
with  velociiiea  proportioDal  to  the  rate  at  which  the  npe  pasaoa  orar 
that,  while  tbe  fint  wheel  below  lerolves  once,  the  fint  wfaod  ibor 
volve  twice  ;  the  aecond  wheel  below  diree  timea  ;  the  second  whsri  aliwe 
four  timea,  and  ao  on.  If,  however,  the  wheela  differed  in  aiia  in 
to  the  quantity  of  rope  which  muat  paaa  orer  them,  they  woi~  ~ 
vol*e  in  the  aame  time.  Thiia,  if  the  firat  wheel  aboFa  wue  twice  dM  mm 
of  the  firat  wheel  below,  one  revolution  would  throw  off  twice  the  qouititr  a( 
rope.  Again,  if  the  second  wheel  below  were  thrice  the  aize  oTtha  fiiatwual 
below,  it  would  throw  off  in  one  revolnlion  thrice  the  quantity  of  rope,  and  n 
on.  Wheels  thus  proportioaed,  revolving  in  exactly  the  aame  time,  mifht  bt 
all  placed  on  one  axle,  and  would  partake  of  one  common  motion,  or,  what  it 
to  me  same  effect,  several  grooves  might  be  cut  upon  the  face  of  one  aobl 
wheel,  with  diametera  in  the  proportiou  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  Ac,  kt 
the  lower  pulley,  and  corresponding  groorea  on  the  face  of  another  aoUdwhaal 
represented  by  the  even  numbers  2, 4, 6,  Ac,  for  the  upper  pulley.  The  rope, 
being  passed  Bucceaaively  over  the  grooves  of  auch  wheels,  would  be  throwa 
off  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  every  groove  were  upon  a  separata  wheel, 
and  every  wheel  revolved  independently  of  the  others.  Such  is  While's  pot 
ley,  represented  in  fig.  10. 

F%.  m 
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The  advantage  of  this  machine,  when  accurately  constructed,  ia  reiy  c«> 
siderable.  The  friclion,  even  when  great  resistances  are  to  be  oppmcd, » 
very  trilling ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  has  corresponding  disadTantages  winch 
greatly  circumscribe  its  practical  utility.  In  the  workmanship  of  tho  graaves, 
great  difficulty  is  found  in  giving  them  the  exact  proportions  ;  in  deang  which, 
uie  thickness  of  the  rope  must  be  accurately  allowed  for ;  and  conaequenlly  il 
follows  thai  the  same  pulley  can  never  act,  except  with  a  rope  of  a  pnnicnbi 
diameter.  A  very  slight  deviation  from  the  true  proportion  of  the  grooves  will 
cause  the  rope  to  be  unequally  stretched,  and  vrill  throw  on  some  paita  of  il 
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e  praportim  of  dw  wsight,  whils  otlin  puts  becora«  nmrly,  and  •ome- 
I  altogMbn  dack.  Besidei  dioM  derocta,  the  rope  ia  bo  liable  to  derange- 
.  hy  beng  Anvn  em  of  tbe  groores,  that  die  pullej  can  acaicely  be  con- 
vd  portable. 

Br  theae  and  other  reaaona,  thia  niactmM,  tngeniona  aa  it  nnqoeationably 
aa  nerer  been  exlenBJTeljr  uaed. 

I  tha  aBreid  BTatema  of  pnlleya  jnst  exptained,  the  hook  to  which  the  fixed 
k  ia  attached  aappotta  the  entire  of  both  tho  power  and  weight.  When 
DmcluDO  ia  in  M{ailtbTtani,  the  power  onlv  sappona  ao  Bmch  of  the  weight 
I  eqaal  lo  the  tension  of  the  cord,  all  the  reraaioder  of  the  weight  being 
WD  on  tbe  fixed  point. 

'  the  power  be  moved  so  aa  10  raiae  the  weight,  it  will  move  with  a  velocity 
oany  timea  greater  than  that  of  the  weight,  as  the  weight  itaelf  ia  grealer 
I  the  power.  Thus  in  fig,  7,  if  the  weight  attached  to  the  lower  block  aa- 
1  OHO  foot,  aix  feet  or  line  will  paaa  orer  the  pulley  A,  according  to  what 
beea  already  proved.  Thua  the  power  will  deacend  through  six  feet, 
le  the  weight  risea  one  foot.    But,  in  this  caae,  the  weight  ia  aix  timea  the 

Vhen  twoor  more  mpea  are  need,  pnlleya  may  be  combined  inTariona  waya 
is  lo  prodnce  any  degree  of  mechanical  efiecl.  If  to  any  of  the  avstema 
ady  deacribed,  a  single  moveable  pulley  be  added,  the  power  of  the  ma- 
te would  bo  doubled.  In  thia  caaa,  the  second  rope  ia  attacbod  to  the  hook 
le  lower  block,  as  in  fig.  11,  and,  being  carried  through  a  moreable  pulley 


ched  to  tbe  weight,  it  is  finally  brought  np  to  a  fixed  point.  The  tension 
be  aecond  cord  is  equal  to  half  the  weight ;  and  therefore  the  power  P,  by 
ma  of  the  first  cord,  will  have  only  half  the  tension  which  it  would  have  if 
weight  w«r»  attached  to  the  lower  block.  A  moveable  pidley  thus  applied 
ailed  a  nmmer. 

Two  syatems  of  pnlleya,  called  Spaititk  barUmt,  having  each  two  ropes,  are 
reaonted  in  fig.  12.  The  tension  of  the  rope  P  A  B  C  in  die  first  system 
iqnal  to  the  power  ;  and  therefore  the  parts  B  A  and  B  C  aupport  a  portion 
ihe  weight  equal  to  twice  the  power.  The  rope  £  A  supports  the  tensiona 
A  P  and  A  B ;  and  therefore  die  tension  of  A  E  D  ia  twice  the  power, 
na  the  noited  tensions  of  tbe  ropes  which  support  the  pnUey  B  is  four  timea 
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the  power,  which  is  therefore  the  amooDt  of  the  vmgbt  IoAcm 
tem,  the  rope  P  A  D  is  stretched  by  the  power.  'Dis  rape  II! 
against  the  united  teasions  A  P  and  A  D  ;  uid  thaieToro  the  Mmh 
E  B  ia  twice  the  power.  Thus  the  weight  acts  against  ihratMi 
of  which  are  equal  to  twice  the  power,  and  the  remaxoingoiKiiif 
power.     The  weight  ia  therefore  equal  to  dve  times  the  power. 

A  single  rope  may  be  so  arraoged  with  one  moreable  pnDcf  mm 
weight  equal  to  three  limes  the  power.  In  6g.  13,  this  imi^HW 
sented,  where  fhe  numbers  sufficiently  indicate  the  tension  of  ia 
the  proportion  of  the  weight  and  power.  In  fig.  14,  another  Mku 
cing  the  same  effect  with  two  ropes  is  represented. 

Fig.  n. 


If  several  single  moveable  pulleys  be  made  succeaiiTelr  louif 
other,  the  effect  is  doubled  by  every  additional  pulley  ;  such  t  ■]*■ 
ia  represented  in  tig.  15.  The  tension  of  the  first  rope  is  e^nil  U)^! 
the  second  rope  acts  against  twice  the  tension  of  the  first,  and  liaJ 
stretched  with  a  force  equal  to  twice  the  power;  the  third  lepe  n 
twice  this  tension,  snd  therefore  it  is  stretched  with  a  force  equalu^ 
the  power,  and  so  on. 

In  lliis  system,  it  is  obvious  that  ihe  ropes  ^11  require  to  hart  Hi 
grees  of  strength,  since  [he  tension  lo  which  they  are  subject  iicn* 
double  proportion  from  the  power  to  the  weight. 

ir  each  of  the  ropes,  instesid  of  being  attached  to  fixed  points 
carried  over  fixed  pulleys,  and  attached  to  the   several   moveable  f^ 
spectively,  as  in  fig.  16,  the  power  of  the  machine  will  be  grea'Ji 
fur  in  that  case  ihe  forces  which  siretch  the  successive  ropes  n 
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ble  instead  of  a  double  proportion,  as  will  be  evident  by  attendinsr  to  tho 
mbers  wbicb  express  the  tensions  in  tbe  figure.  One  rope  would  render 
d  weigbt  tbree  times  tbe  power  ;  two  ropes  nine  times  ;  three  ropes  twenty- 
yen  times,  and  so  on.  An  arrangement  of  pulleys  is  represented  in  fig.  17, 
'  which  each  rope,  instead  of  being  finally  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  as  in 
I.  15,  is  attached  to  tbe  weight.  The  weight  is  in  this  case  supported  by 
ree  ropes  :  one  stretched  with  a  force  equal  to  the  power  ;  another  with  a 
rce  equal  to  twice  the  power ;  and  a  third  with  a  force  equal  to  four  times 
le  power.    The  weight  is,  therefore,  in  this  case,  seren  times  tbe  power. 

If  tbe  ropes,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  weight,  pass  through  wheels, 
I  in  fig.  18,  and  are  finally  attached  to  the  pulleys  above,  the  power  of  the 
tacbine  will  be  considerably  increased.  In  the  system  here  represented,  tbe 
eight  is  twenty-six  times  the  power. 

In  cmisidering  these  several  combinations  of  pulleys,  we  have  omitted  to 
stimate  tbe  efifects  produced  by  the  weights  of  the  sheaves  and  blocks.  With- 
lit  entering  into  the  details  of  this  computation,  it  may  be  observed  generally 
lat  in  the  systems  represented  in  figs.  15  and  16,  the  weight  of  the  wheel  and 
locks  acts  against  the  power  ;  but  that  in  figs.  17  and  18,  they  assist  the  power 
I  supporting  the  weight.  In  the  systems  represented  in  fig.  12,  the  weight  | 
C  the  pulleys,  to  a  certain  extent,  neutralize  each  other. 

It  will  in  all  cases  be  found  that  that  quantity  by  which  the  weight  exceeds 
le  power,  is  supported  by  fixed  points ;  and  therefore,  although  it  be  commonly 
lated  that  a  small  power  supports  a  great  weight,  yet,  in  the  pulley,  as  in  aU 
ther  machines,  the  power  supports  no  more  of  the  weight  than  is  exactly  equal 
»  its  own  amount.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  establish  this  in  each  of  the 
xamples  which  have  been  given  ;  having  explained  it  in  one  instance,  the  stu- 
ent  will  find  no  difiiculty  in  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  others.  In  fig. 
5,  tbe  fixed  pulley  sustains  a  force  equal  to  twice  the  power,  and  by  it  the 
ower  giving  tension  to  the  first  rope  sustains  a  part  of  the  weight  equal  to 
self.  The  first  hook  sustains  a  portion  of  the  weight  equal  to  the  tension  of 
le  first  string,  or  to  the  power.  The  second  hook  sustains  a  force  equal  to 
^ice  the  power  ;  and  the  third  hook  sustains  a  force  equal  to  four  times  the 
ower.  The  three  hooks  therefore  sustain  a  portion  of  the  weight  equal  to 
even  times  the  power  ;  and  the  weight  itself  being  eight  times  the  power,  it  < 
I  evident  that  the  part  of  the  weight  which  remains  to  be  supported  by  the 
ower,  is  equal  to  the  power  itself. 

When  a  weight  is  raised  by  any  of  the  systems  of  pulleys  which  have  been 
ist  described,  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  weight  and  the  ve- 
Dcity  of  the  power,  so  frequently  noticed  in  other  machines,  will  always  be 
bserved.  In  the  system  of  pulleys  represented  in  fig.  15,  the  weight  being 
ight  times  the  power,  the  velocity  of  the  power  will  be  eight  times  that  of 
be  weight.  If  the  power  be  moved  through  eight  feet,  that  part  of  the  rope 
letween  the  fixed  pulley  and  the  first  moveable  pulley  will  be  shortened  by 
tight  feet.  And  since  the  two  parts  which  lie  above  the  first  moveable  pulley 
nust  be  equally  shortened,  each  will  be  diminished  by  four  feet ;  therefore  tho 
irst  pulley  will  rise  through  four  feet,  while  the  power  moves  through  eight 
eet.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  while  the  first  pulley  moves 
hrough  four  feet,  the  second  moves  through  two  ;  and  while  the  second  moves 
hrough  two,  the  third,  to  which  the  weight  is  attached,  is  raised  through  one 
foot.  AVhile  the  power,  therefore,  is  carried  through  eight  feet,  the  weight  is 
noved  through  one  foot. 

By  reasoning  similar  to  this  it  may  be  shown  that  the  space  through  which 
ihe  power  is  moved  in  every  case  is  as  many  times  greater  than  the  height 
through  which  the  weight  is  raised,  as  the  weight  is  greater  than  the  power. 
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From  ito  portable  form,  chaapneM  of  ccmstructionp  and  the 
which  it  may  be  applied  in  almost  every  aituadon,  the  pnlley  if 
most  useful  of  the  simple  machinea.  The  mechuiical  adYiota 
which  it  appears  in  theory  to  possesa,  im  conaiderably  dimioiibet 
owing  to  the  stiffness  of  the  cordage  and  the  friction  of  the  wheeL 
By  tUs  means,  it  is  computed  thatin  moat  caaea  ao  great  a  prop 
thirds  of  the  power  is  lost.  The  pulley  ia  miich  uaed  in  bui 
weighto  are  to  be  elevated  to  great  heighta.  But  ita  most  exten 
tion  is  found  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  where  almoat  every  motk) 
plished  by  its  means. 

In  all  the  examples  of  pulleys,  we  have  auppoaed  the  parts  of  t 
taining  the  weight,  and  each  of  the  moveable  pulleys,  to  be  par 
other.  If  they  be  subject  to  considerable  obliquity,  the  reUUTc 
the  different  ropes  must  be  estimated  according  to  the  prinGiplt 
figure  6. 
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The  inclined  plane  is  the  most  simple  of  all  machines.  It  is  a  hard  plane 
surface  forming  some  angle  with  a  horizontal  plane,  that  angle  not  being  a 
right  angle.  When  a  weight  is  placed  on  such  a  plane,  a  twofold  effect  is 
produced.  A  part  of  the  effect  of  the  weight  is  resisted  by  the  plane  and  pro- 
duces a  pressure  upon  it ;  and  the  remainder  urges  the  weight  down  the  plane, 
and  would  produce  a  pressure  against  any  surface  resisting  its  motion  placed 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

Let  A  B,  fig.  1,  be  such  a  plane,  B  C  its  horizontal  base,  A  C  its  height, 
and  A  B  C  its  angle  of  elevation.     Let  W  be  a  weight  placed  upon  it.     This 

Fig.  1. 


weight  acts  in  the  vertical  direction  W  D,  and  is  equivalent  to  two  forces— 
W  F  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  W  E  directed  down  the  plane.  If  a 
plane  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  inclined  plane  below  W,  it  will  resist  the 
descent  cKf  the  weight,  and  sustain  a  pressure  expressed  by  W  E.  Thus,  the 
weight  W  resting  in  the  corner,  instead  of  producing  one  pressure  in  the  di- 
rection W  D,  will  pioduce  two  pressures  :  one  expressed  by  W  F  upon  the 
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inclined  piano,  and  the  other  expressed  by  W  E  upon  the  resisting  plane. 
These  pressures  respectively  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  entire  weight  ai 
W  F  and  W  £  have  to  W  D,  or  as  D  £  and  W  £  have  to  W  D,  because  D  £ 
is  equal  to  W  F.  Now  the  triangle  W  E  D  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
triangle  ABC,  the  one  differing  from  the  other  only  in  the  scale  on  which  it 
is  constructed.  Therefore  the  three  lines  A  C,  C  B,  and  B  A,  are  in  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other  as  the  lines  W  £,  £  D,  and  W  D.  Hence  A  B  hu 
to  A  C  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  weight  has  to  the  pressure  directed 
toward  B,  and  A  B  has  to  B  C  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  weight  has 
to  the  pressure  on  the  inclined  plane. 

We  have  here  supposed  the  weight  to  be  sustained  upon  the  inclined  plana, 
by  a  hard  plane  fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.  But  the  power  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  will  be  the  same,  in  whatever  way  it  is  applied,  provided  it  act 
in  the  direction  of  the  plane.  Thus  a  cord  may  be  attached  to  the  weight,  aod 
stretched  toward  A,  or  the  hands  of  men  may  be  applied  to  the  weight  below 
it,  so  as  to  resist  its  descent  toward  B.  But  in  whatever  way  it  be  applied, 
the  amount  of  the  power  will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner.  Suppose  the 
weight  to  consist  of  as  many  pounds  as  there  are  inches  in  A  B,  then  the  power 
requisite  to  sustain  it  upon  the  pjane  will  consist  of  as  many  pounds  as  there 
are  inches  in  A  C,  and  the  pressure  on  the  plane  will  amount  to  as  many  pounds 
as  there  are  inches  in  B  C. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  the  less  the  ele* 
vation  of  the  plane  is,  the  less  will  be  the  power  requisite  to  sustain  a  given 
weight  upon  it,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  upon  it.  Suppose  the  in- 
clined plane  A  B  to  turn  upon  a  hinge  at  B,  and  to  be  depressed  so  that  its 
angle  of  elevation  shall  be  diminished,  it  is  evident  that  as  this  angle  decreases, 
the  height  of  the  plane  decreases,  and  its  base  increases.  Thus,  when  it  takes 
the  position  B  A^  the  height  A'  C  is  less  than  the  former  height  A  C,  while  the 
base  B  C^  is  greater  than  the  former  base  B  C.  The  power  requisite  to  support 
the  weight  upon  the  plane  in  the  position  B  A'  is  represented  by  A'  C,  and 
is  as  much  less  than  the  power  requisite  to  sustain  it  upon  the  plane  A  B,  as 
the  height  A'  C  is  less  than  the  height  AC.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure 
upon  the  plane  in  the  position  B  A^  is  as  much  greater  than  the  pressure  upon 
the  plane  B  A,  as  the  base  B  C  is  greater  than  the  base  B  C. 

The  power  of  an  inclined  plane,  considered  as  a  machine,  is  therefore  esti- 
mated by  the  proportion  which  the  length  bears  to  the  height.  This  power  is 
always  increased  by  diminishing  the  elevation  of  the  plane. 

Roads  which  are  not  level  may  be  regarded  as  inclined  planes,  and  loads 
drawn  upon  them  in  carriages,  considered  in  reference  to  the  powers  which 
impel  them,  are  subject  to  all  the  conditions  which  have  been  established  for 
inclined  planes.  The  inclination  of  the  road  is  estimated  by  the  height  cor- 
responding to  some  proposed  lengths  Thus  it  is  said  to  rise  one  foot  in  fifteen, 
one  foot  in  twenty,  &c.,  meaning  that  if  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  road  be 
taken  as  the  length  of  an  inclined  piano,  such  as  A  B,  the  corresponding 
height  will  be  one  foot.  Or  the  same  may  be  expressed  thus  :  that  if  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  be  measured  upon  the  road,  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  distance  measured  is  one  foot.  According  to  this  method 
of  estimating  the  inclination  of  roads,  the  power  requisite  to  sustain  a  load  upon 
them  (setting  aside  the  effect  of  friction)  is  always  proportional  to  that  eleva- 
tion. Thus,  if  a  road  rise  one  foot  in  twenty,  a  power  of  one  ton  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  twenty  tons,  and  so  on. 

On  a  horizontal  plane,  the  only  resistance  which  the  power  has  to  overcome, 
is  the  friction  of  the  load  with  the  plane,  and  the  consideration  of  this  being 
for  the  present  omitted,  a  weight  once  put  in  motion  would  continue  moving 
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for  ever,  without  any  further  action  of  the  power.  But  if  the  plane  be  inclined, 
the  power  will  be  expended  in  raising  the  weight  through  the  perpendicular 
heignt  of  the  plane.  Thus,  in  a  road  which  rises  one  foot  in  ten,  the  power 
is  expended  in  raising  the  weight  through  one  perjpendicular  foot  for  every  ton 
feet  of  the  road  over  which  it  is  moved.  As  the  expenditure  of  power  depends 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  weight  is  raised  perpendicularly,  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  the  inclination  of  the  road  is,  the  slower  the  motion  must  be  with 
the  same  force.  If  the  energy  of  the  power  be  such  as  to  raise  the  weight  at 
the  rate  of  one  foot  per  minute,  the  weight  may  be  moved  in  each  minute 
through  that  length  of  the  road  which  corresponds  to  a  rise  of  one  foot.  Thus 
if  two  roads  rise,  one  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  fifteen  feet,  and  the  other  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  in  twenty  feet,  the  same  expenditure  of  power  will  more  t|)e 
weight  through  fifteen  feet  of  the  one,  and  twenty  feet  of  me  other  at  the  same 
Tate. 

From  such  considerations  as  these,  it  will  readily  appear  that  it  may  often 
be  more  expedient  to  carry  a  road  through  a  circuitous  route  than  to  continue 
it  in  the  most  direct  course  ;  for,  though  the  measured  length  of  road  may  be  con- 
siderably greater  in  the  former  case,  yet  more  may  be  gained  in  speed  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  power,  than  is  lost  by  the  increase  of  distance.  By  at- 
tending to  these  circumstances,  modern  road-makers  have  greatly  facilitated 
and  expedited  the  intercourse  between  distant  places. 

If  the  power  act  oblique  to  the  plane,  it  will  have  a  twofold  efifect :  a  part 
being  expended  in  supporting  or  drawing  the  weight,  and  a  part  in  diminishing 
or  increasing  the  pressure  upon  the  plane.  Let  W  P,  fig.  1 ,  be  the  power. 
This  will  be  equivalent  to  two  forces,  W  F',  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and 
W  £',  in  the  direction  of  the  plane.  In  order  that  the  power  should  sustain 
the  weight,  it  is  necessary  that  that  part  W  E'  of  the  power  which  acts  in  the 
direction  of  the  plane,  should  be  equal  to  that  part  W  £,  fig.  1,  of  the  weight 
which  acts  down  the  plane.  The  other  part  W  F,  of  the  power  acting  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane,  is  immediately  opposed  to  that  part  W  F  of  the  weight 
which  produces  pressure.  The  pressure  upon  the  plane  will  therefore  ho  di- 
minished by  the  amount  of  W  F^.  The  amount  of  the  power,  which  will 
equilibrate  with  the  weight,  may,  in  this  case,  be  found  as  follows  :  Take  W  £' 
equal  to  W  £,  and  draw  £'  P  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  mcetini;  the 
direction  of  the  power.  The  proportion  of  the  power  to  the  weight  will  be 
that  of  W  P  to  W  D.  And  the  proportion  of  the  pressure  to  the  weight  will 
be  that  of  the  difi^ereuce  between  W  F  and  W  F'  to  W  D.  If  the  amount  of 
the  power  have  a  less  proportion  to  the  weight  than  W  P  has  to  W  D,  it  will 
not  support  the  body  on  the  plane,  but  will  allow  it  to  descend.  And  if  it  had 
a  greater  proportion,  it  will  draw  the  weight  up  the  plane  toward  A. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  weight  upon  one  inclined  plane  is  raised  or 
supported  by  another  weight  upon  auother  inclined  plane.  Thus,  if  A  B  and 
A  B^  ^g.  2,  be  two  inclined  planes,  forming  an  angle  at  A,  and  W  W  be  two 
weights  placed  upon  these  planes,  and  connected  by  a  cord  passing  over  a 
pulley  at  A,  the  one  weight  will  either  sustain  the  other,  or  one  will  descend, 
drawing  the  other  up.     To  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  those 
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efTects  will  ensue,  draw  the  lines  W  D  and  W^  ly  in  the  Yortical  direction,  and 
take  upon  them  as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  weights  respectively. 
W  D  and  W  D*  being  the  lengths  thus  taken,  and  therefore  representing  the 
weights,  the  lines  W  £  and  W  £^  will  represent  the  effects  of  these  weights 
respectively  down  the  planes.  If  W  £  and  W  E'  be  equal,  the  weights  will 
sustain  each  other  without  motion.  But  if  W  £  be  greater  than  W  £',  the 
weight  W  will  descend,  drawing  the  weight  W  up.  And  if  W  £'  be  greater 
than  W  £,  the  weight  W  will  descend,  drawing  the  weight  W  up.  In  every 
case,  the  lines  W  F  and  W  F^  will  represent  the  pressiures  upon  the  planes 
respectively. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  effect  just  described,  that  the  inclined  planes 
should,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  form  an  angle  with  each  other.  They 
may  be  parallel,  or  in  any  other  position,  the  rope  being  carried  over  a  snffi- 
cient  number  of  wheels  placed  so  as  to  give  it  the  necessary  deflection.  This 
method  of  moving  loads  is  frequently  applied  in  great  public  works  where  rail- 
roads are  used.  Loaded  wagons  descend  one  inclined  plane,  while  other 
wagons,  either  empty  or  so  loaded  as  to  permit  the  descent  of  those  with  which 
they  are  connected,  are  drawn  up  the  other. 

In  the  application  of  the  inclined  plane,  which  we  have  hitherto  noticed, 
the  machine  itself  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  its  position,  while  the  weight  or 
load  is  moved  upon  it.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  resistances  are  to  be 
overcome  which  do  not  admit  to  be  thus  moved.  In  such  cases,  instead  of 
moving  the  load  upon  the  plane,  the  plane  is  to  be  moved  under  or  against  the 
load.     Let  D  £,  fig.  3,  be  a  heavy  beam  sectued  in  a  rertical  position  be* 

Fig.  3. 


tween  guides,  F  G  and  H  I,  so  that  it  is  free  to  move  upward  or  downward, 
but  not  laterally.  Let  A  B  C  be  an  inclined  plane,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
placed  beneath  the  end  of  the  beam.  A  force  applied  to  the  back  of  this  plane 
A  C,  in  the  direction  C  B,  will  urge  the  plane  under  the  beam,  so  as  to  raise 
the  beam  to  the  position  represented  in  fig.  4.  Thus,  while  the  inclined  plane 
is  moved  through  the  distance  C  B,  the  beam  is  raised  through  the  height  C  A. 


Fig.  4. 
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.en  th«  inclined  pluie  is  applied  in  ttiii  manner,  it  ia  called  ■  leedge.  And 
power  applied  to  the  back  were  a  continued  presBure,  ita  proportion  to 
eight  would  be  that  of  A  C  to  C  B.  It  followe,  therefore,  that  the  more 
the  an^e  B  ia,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  wedge. 
MDM  caaea  the  wedge  ia  formed  of  two  inclined  planea,  placed  base  to 
u  repieaented  in  lig.  5.     The  theoretical  estimation  of  the  power  of 


DBchine  is  not  applicahle  in  practice  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This 
part  owing  to  the  enormoos  proportion  which  the  friction  in  idobI  cases 
to  the  theoretical  value  of  the  power,  but  atill  more  to  the  nature  of  the 
r  generelly  used.  The  force  of  a  blow  ia  of  a  nature  so  wholly  different 
continued  forces,  such  as  the  pressure  of  weights,  or  the  resistance  of- 
by  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  that  they  admit  of  no  numerical  comparison. 
e  we  cannot  properly  state  the  proportion  which  the  force  of  a  blow 
to  the  amount  of  a  weight  or  resistance.  The  wedge  ia  almost  invaria- 
rged  by  percussion,  while  the  resistances  which  it  hu  to  overcome  are 
nslantiy  forces  of  the  other  kind.  Although,  however,  no  esact  numeri- 
imparison  can  be  made,  yet  it  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the 
e  is  more  and  more  powerful  as  its  angle  is  more  acute, 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  wedges  are  used  where  enormous  force  is  to 
eited  through  a  very  small  space.  Thus  it  is  resorted  to  for  epliuing 
as  of  timber  or  atone.  Ships  are  raised  in  docks  by  wedges  driven  under 
keels.  The  wedge  ia  the  principal  agent  in  the  oil-mil!.  The  seeds 
which  the  oil  is  to  be  extracted  are  introduced  into  hair  bags,  and  placed 
iea  planes  of  hard  wood.  Wedges  inserted  between  the  bags  are  driven 
.owing  heavy  beams  lo  fall  on  them.  The  pressure  thus  excited  is  so  in* 
,  that  the  seeds  in  the  bags  are  formed  into  a  mass  nearly  as  solid  as 

itances  have  occurred  in  which  ibe  wedge  has  been  used  to  restore  a  toi- 
;  edifice  to  its  perpendicular  posiiion.  All  cutting  and  piercing  inslni- 
),  auch  as  knives,  razors,  scisaorB,  chisels,  dtc,  naila,  pins,  needles,  awls, 
are  wedgea.  The  angle  of  the  wedge,  in  these  cases,  is  mare  or  less 
',  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  ia  to  be  applied.  lo  determining 
two  things  are  to  be  considered — the  mechanical  power,  which  ia  in- 
:ed  by  diminishing  the  angle  of  the  wedge,  and  the  strength  of  the  tool, 
his  always  diminished  by  the  same  cause.  There  ia,  therefore,  a  pracii- 
mit  to  the  increase  of  the  power,  and  that  degree  of  sharpness  only  is  to 
iven  to  the  tool  which  ia  consistent  with  the  strength  requisite  for  the 
Me  to  which  it  ia  to  be  applied.  In  tools  intended  for  culling  wood,  the 
i  is  generally  about  30°.  For  iron,  it  is  from  5(P  to  60^  ;  and  for  brass, 
SIP  to  90°.  Tools  which  act  by  pressure  may  be  made  more  acute  than 
)  which  are  driven  by  a  blow ;  and,  in  general,  the  softer  and  more  yield- 
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ing  the  substance  to  be  divided  is,  and  the  less  the  power  required  to  act  upon 
it,  the  more  acute  the  wedge  may  be  constructed. 

In  many  cases,  the  utility  of  the  wedge  depends  on  that  which  is  entirely 
omitted  in  its  theory,  viz.,  the  friction  which  arises  between  its  surface  and  the 
substance  which  it  divides.  This  is  the  case  when  pins,  bolts,  or  nails,  are 
used  for  binding  the  parts  of  structures  together ;  in  which  case,  were  it  not 
for  the  friction,  they  would  recoil  from  their  places,  and  fail  to  produce  the 
desired  efTect.  Even  when  the  wedge  is  used  as  a  mechanical  engine,  the 
presence  of  friction  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  its  practical  utility.  The 
power,  as  has  already  been  stated,  generally  acts  by  successive  blows,  and  is 
therefore  subject  to  constant  intermission,  and,  but  for  the  friction,  the  wedge 
would  recoil  between  the  intervals  of  the  blows  with  as  much  force  as  it  had 
been  driven  forward.  Thus  the  object  of  the  labor  would  be  continually  frus- 
trated. The  friction,  in  this  case,  is  of  the  same  use  as  a  ratchet-wheel,  but 
is  much  more  necessary,  as  the  power  applied  to  the  wedge  is  more  liable  to 
intermission  than  in  the  cases  where  ratchet-wheels  are  generally  used. 

When  a  road  directly  ascends  the  side  of  a  hill,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
inclined  plane  ;  but  it  will  not  lose  its  mechanical  character,  if,  instead  of  di- 
rectly ascending  toward  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  winds  successively  round  it, 
and  gradually  ascends,  so  as,  after  several  revolutions,  to  reach  the  top.  In 
the  same  manner  a  path  may  be  conceived  to  surround  a  pillar,  by  which  the 
ascent  may  be  facilitated  upon  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane.  Winding 
stairs  constructed  in  the  interior  of  great  columns  partake  of  this  character ; 
for  although  the  ascent  be  produced  by  successive  steps,  yet  if  a  floor  could  be 
made  sufficiently  rough  to  prevent  the  feet  from  slipping,  the  ascent  would  be 
accomplished  with  equal  facility.  In  such  a  case,  the  winding  path  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  inclined  plane,  bent  into  such  a  form  as  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  required  to  be  used.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  resemblance  between  such  an  adaptation  of  the  in- 
clined plane  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  thread  of  a  screw ;  and  it 
may  hence  be  easily  understood  that  a  screw  is  nothing  more  than  an  inclined 
plane  constructed  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder. 

This  will  perhaps  be  more  apparent  by  the  following  contrivance  :  Let  A  B, 
fig.  6,  be  a  common  round  ruler,  and  let  C  D  £  be  a  piece  of  white  paper  cut 


Fig.  6. 


ao 


in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  whose  height  C  D  is  equal  to  the  length  of  { 
the  ruler  A  B,  and  let  the  edge  C  £  of  the  paper  be  marked  with  a  broad  j 
black  line  :  let  the  edge  C  D  be  applied  to  the  ruler  A  B,  and,  being  attached  | 
thereto,  let  the  paper  be  rolled  round  the  ruler ;  the  ruler  will  then  present  the  ( 
appearance  of  a  screw,  fig.  7,  the  thread  of  the  screw  being  marked  by  the  < 
black  line  C  £,  winding  continually  round  the  ruler.     Let  D  F,  fig.  6,  be  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  the  ruler,  and  draw  F  G  parallel  to  D  C,  and  6  H 
parallel  to  D  £,  the  part  C  G  F  D  of  the  paper  will  exactly  snrround  the  ruler 
once  ;  the  part  C  G  will  form  one  spire  of  the  thread,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  length  of  one  inclined  plane  surrounding  the  cylinder,  C  H  being  the 
corresponding  height,  and  G  H  the  base.     The  power  of  the  screw  docs  not, 
as  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  the  inclined  plane,  act  parallel  to  the  plane  or 
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ead,  bm  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder  A  B,  or,  what  is  lo  tne 
ae  effect,  panllel  to  the  base  H  G  ;  therefore  the  proportion  of  the  power 
he  weieht  will  be,  according  to  principles  already  explained,  the  same  as  } 
t  of  C  H  to  the  space  through  which  the  power  moves  parallel  to  H  G  in  { 
i  revolution  of  the  screw.  H  C  is  evidently  the  distance  between  the  sue-  \ 
sive  positions  of  the  thread  as  it  winds  round  the  cylinder ;  and  it  appears,  f 
n  wlut  has  been  just  stated,  that  the  less  this  distance  is,  or,  in  other  words»  \ 
finer  the  thread  is,  the  more  powerful  the  machine  will  be.  t 

!n  the  application  of  the  screw,  the  weight  or  resistance  is  not,  as  in  the  j 
lined  plane  and  wedge,  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  plane  or  thread.  The  { 
ver  is  usually  transmitted  by  causing  the  screw  to  move  in  a  concave  cyl-  J 
er,  on  the  interior  surface  of  which  a  spiral  cavity  is  cut,  corresponding  / 
ictly  to  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and  in  which  the  thread  will  move  by  turn-  ^ 
;  round  the  screw  continually  in  the  same  direction.  This  hollow  cylinder  } 
isually  called  the  nut  or  concave  screw.  The  screw  surrounded  by  its  spiral  j 
ead  is  represented  in  fig.  8 ;  and  a  section  of  the  same  playing  in  the  nut  } 
represented  in  fig.  9. 


Figr.  n. 


Fig.  9 


There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  effect  of  the  power  may  be  conveyed 
:he  resistance  by  this  apparatus. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  nut  A  B  is  fixed.  If  the  screw  be  continually 
led  on  its  axis,  by  a  lever  £  F  inserted  in  one  end  of  it,  it  will  be  moved 
:he  direction  C  D,  advancing  every  revolution  through  a  sjiace  equal  to  the  ' 
lance  between  two  contiguous  threads.  By  turning  the  lever  in  an  oppo-  { 
>  direction,  the  screw  will  be  moved  in  the  direction  D  C.  | 

I  the  screw  be  fixed,  so  as  to  be  incapable  either  of  moving  longitudinally  J 
reTolring  on  its  axis,  the  nut  A  B  may  be  turned  upon  the  screw  by  a  lever^  i 
i  will  move  on  the  screw  toward  C  or  toward  D,  according  to  the  direction'  « 
nrhich  the  lever  is  turned.  < 

.n  the  former  case,  we  have  supposed  the  nut  to  be  absolutely  immoveable,. 
1  in  the  latter  case,  the  screw  to  be  absolutely  immoveable.  It  may  happen, 
srever,  that  the  nut,  though  capable  of  revolving,  is  incapable  of  moving 
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longitudinally ;  and  that  the  acrew,  tboogh  incq[iabU  of 'lovolnng,  ia  eapabb 
of  moving  lon|dtiidinally.  In  tbat  caae«l^  tnrningtha  nnt  AB  upon  the  acrew 
by  the  lerer,  die  acrew  will  be  urged  ift  the  direction  C  D  or  D  C,  aoeoiding 
to  the  way  in  which  the  nnt  ia  turned.    ■ 

llie  apparatua  may,  on  the  contr^,  be  ao  arranged,  that  the  ant«  though 
incapable  of  rerolfing,  ia  capable  of  aoring  kMUgitodiDalljr ;  and  the  acrew, 
though  capable  of  reTolnn^,  ia  inc^iable  of  mofing  longitudinally.  In  thb 
caae,  by  turning  the  acrew  in  the  oae  direction,  or  in  the  other,  the  nut  A  B 
will  be  urged  in  the  direction  C  D  or  DC. 

All  theae  rarioua  arrangementa  mky  be  obaenred  in  difierent  appKcatioM  t» 
the  nuudiine. 

A  acrew  maybe  cut  upmi  a  cylinder  by  placing  the  cjMnder  in  a  tuning* 
laihe,  and  giring  it  a  rotatoiy  motion  upon  ita  azia.    The  cutting  point  ia  thn 
praaented  to  the  cylinder,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  ila  length,  at  woA  a 
rate  aa  to  be  carried  through  the  diatance  between  the  intended  dnMd,wUa 
the  cylinder  revdYea  once.    The  rdatiYC  motiona  of  the  cutting  point  and  Aij.; 
cylinder  being  preaerred,  w&h  perfect  uniformiqrf  the  thread  ml  be  cut  Cm; 
one  end  to  the  other.    Tlie  ahape  of  the  thieada  mqr  W  eidwrnqnaie,  im  it. 
llg.  8,  or  triangular,  aa  in  fig.  10. 


Tig.  10. 


I 


The  acrew  ia  generally  used  in  cases  where  serere  preaaure  ia  to  be  ezeitad 
through  amall  spaces ;  it  ia  therefore  the  agent  in  most  preaaea.     In  fig.  11, 

rig.  11. 


t 

the  not  ia  fixed,  and  by  turning  the  lever,  which  paaaea  Arough  the  head  of 
the  acrew,  a  pretaure  is  excited  upon  any  substance  placed  upon  the  plale  ioK 
mediately  under  the  end  of  the  acrew.  In  fig.  13,  the  acrew  ia  incapaUe  of 
revolving,  but  is  caiNa>le  of  advancing  in  the  direction  of  ita  length.  On  Aa 
other  hand,  the  nut  ia  tapable  of  revolving,  but  does  not  advance  in  die  diroe- 
tion  of  the  screw.  When  the  nut  is  turned  by  means  of  the  acrew  inaerted  ia 
it,  the  acrew  advancea  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  urgea  the  board  whick 
is  attached  to  it  upward,  so  aa  to  press  any  su^tance  plMod  between  it  and 
the  fixed  board  above. 
;  In  cases  where  liquida  or  juices  are  to  be  expreaaed  from  aolid  bodiea,  tbo 
acrew  ia  the  agent  generally  employed.    It  is  also  used  in  coining,  where  tht 
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ssion  of  a  die  is  to  be  made  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  and  in  the  same  way 
duciog  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon  wax  or  other  aabataDce  adapted  to 
e  it.  When  soft  and  light  materials,  such  as  cotton,  are  to  be  reduced 
onrenient  bulk  for  transportation,  the  screw  is  used  to  compress  them, 
tiey  are  thus  reduced  into  hard,  dense  masses.  In  printing,  formerly, 
Lper  was  urged  by  a  severe  and  sudden  pressure  upon  the  types  by 
i  of  a  screw. 

the  mechanical  power  of  the  screw  depends  upon  the  relatiTO  magnitude 
)  circumference  through  which  the  power  revolves,  and  the  distance  be- 
I  the  threads,  it  is  evident,  that,  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  machine, 
ust  either  increase  the  length  of  the  lever  by  which  the  power  acts,  or 
ish  the  magnitude  of  the  thread.  Although  Uiere  is  no  limit  in  theory  to 
crease  of  the  mechanical  efficacy  by  these  means,  yet  practical  incon- 
nce  arises  which  effectually  prevents  that  increase  being  carried  beyond 
ain  extent.  If  the  lever  by  which  the  power  acts  be  increased,  the  same 
ilty  arises  as  was  already  explained  in  the  wheel  and  axle :  the  space 
^h  which  the  power  should  act  would  be  so  unwieldy,  that  its  applica- 
k'ould  become  impracticable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the 
ine  he  increased  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  thread,  the  strength  of 
read  will  be  so  diminished,  that  a  slight  resistance  will  tear  it  from  the 
ler.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
ine  being  those  in  which  the  greatest  resistances  are  to  be  overcome,  the 
:  will  evidently  be  defeated  if  the  means  chosen  to  increase  that  power 
7e  the  machine  of  the  strength  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  force  to 
I  it  is  to  be  submitted. 
ese  inconveniences  are  removed  by  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Hunter,  which, 

it  gives  to  the  machine  all  the  requisite  strength  and  compactness,  allows 
lave  an  almost  unlimited  degree  of  mechanical  efficacy, 
is  contrivance  consists  in  the  use  of  two  screws,  the  threads  of  which 
lave  any  strength  and  magnitude,  but  which  have  a  very  small  difference 
)adth.  While  the  working  point  is  urged  forward  by  that  which  has  the 
iT  thread,  it  is  drawn  back  by  that  which  has  the  less  ;  so  that,  during 
revolution  of  the  screw,  instead  of  being  advanced  through  a  space  equal 
I  magnitude  of  either  of  the  threads,  it  moves  through  a  space  equal  to 
difference.  The  mechanical  power  of  such  a  machine  will  be  the  same 
It  of  a  single  screw,  having  a  thread  whose  magnitude  is  equal  to  the 
ence  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  threads  just  mentioned, 
us,  without  inconveniently  increasing  the  sweep  of  the  power,  on  the  one 

or,  on  the  other,  diihinishing  the  thread  until  the  necessary  strength  is 
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lost,  the  machine  will  acquire  an  efficacy  limited  by  nothing  but  the  smaUness 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  threads. 

Fiff.  13. 


This  principle  was  first  applied  in  the  manner  represented  in  Bg,  13.  A  is 
the  greater  thread,  playing  in  the  fixed  nut ;  B  is  the  lesser  thread,  cut  upon  t 
smaller  cylinder,  and  playing  in  a  concave  screw,  cut  within  the  greater  cyl- 
inder. During  every  revolution  of  the  screw,  the  cylinder  A  descends  through 
a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  its  threads.  At  the  same  time,  dw 
smaller  cylinder  6  ascends  through  a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
threads  cut  upon  it :  the  effect  is,  that  the  board  D  descends  through  a  space 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  threads  upon  A  and  the  threads  upon  B, 
and  the  machine  has  a  power  proportionate  to  the  smallness  of  this  diflTerence. 

Thus,  suppose  the  screw  A  has  twenty  threads  in  an  inch,  while  the  screw 
B  has  twenty-one :  during  one  revolution,  the  screw  A  will  descend  throuj^ 
a  space  equal  to  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch.  If,  during  this  motion,  the  ^ 
screw  B  did  not  turn  within  A,  the  board  D  would  be  advanced  through  (be 
twentieth  of  an  inch ;  but  because  the  hollow  screw  within  A  turns  upon  B, 
the  screw  B  will,  relatively  to  A,  be  raised  in  one  revolution  through  a  space 
equal  to  the  twenty-first  part  of  an  inch.  Thus,  while  the  board  D  is  depressed 
through  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  by  the  screw  A,  it  is  raised  through  the  twen- 
ty-first of  an  inch  by  the  screw  B.  It  is.  therefore,  on  the  whole,  depressed 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  above  the 
twenty-first  of  an  inch — that  is,  through  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth  of  ao 
inch. 

The  power  of  this  machine  will,  therefore,  be  expressed  by  the  number  of 
times  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth  of  an  inch  is  contained  in  the  circum- 
rence  through  which  the  power  moves. 

In  the  practical  application  of  this  principle  at  present,  the  arrangement  is 
somewhat  different.  The  two  threads  are  usually  cut  on  different  parts  of  the 
same  cylinder.  If  nuts  be  supposed  to  be  placed  upon  these,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  but  not  of  revolving,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  by  turning  the  screw  once  round,  each  nut  will  be  advanced  throorh 
a  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  respective  threads.  By  this  means  tbe 
two  nuts  will  either  approach  each  other,  or  mutually  recede,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  screw  is  turned,  through  a  space  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  breadth  of  the  threads,  and  they  will  exert  a  force  either  in  compressini: 
or  extending  any  substance  placed  between  them,  proportionate  to  the  small-  ( 
ness  of  that  difference.  / 

A  toothed  wheel  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  nut,  so  that  the  same  qual- 
ity by  which  the  revolution  of  the  screw  urges  the  nut  forward  is  applied  to 
make  the  wheel  revolve.     The  screw  is  in  this  case  called  an  endless  scre«t 
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because  its  mction  upon  the  wheel  may  be  cootinmd  witbont  limit.  This  ap- 
plication of  ihe  screw  is  represented  in  fig.  14.  P  is  the  winch  to  which  the 
power  is  applied ;  and  its  effect  at  the  circumrerence  of  the  wheel  is  estimated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  effect  of  the  screw  upon  the  nut.  This  effect  is  to 
be  considered  sa  a  power  acting  upon  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  ;  and  its 
proponion  to  the  weight  or  resistance  is  to  be  calculated  in  the  same  manner 
aa  die  proportion  of  the  power  to  the  weight  in  the  wheel  and  axle. 

Wa  ha*e  hitherto  considered  the  screw  as  sn  engine  used  to  oTercome  great 
It  is  also  eminently  uuful  in  sereral  departments  of  expet' 
*  ■  ■  '  I,  the 


sdenee,  for  the  measurement  of  very  minute  motions  and  spaces,  the  magni- 
tnde  of  which  cotild  scarcely  be  ascertained  by  any  other  meaos.  The  very 
dow  motioa  which  may  be  imparted  to  the  end  of  a  screw,  by  a  very  consid- 
mble  motion  in  the  power,  renders  it  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
To  ezplaia  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied — suppose  a  screw  to  be  so  cut 
u  to  nave  Glly  threads  in  an  inch,  each  revolution  of  the  screw  will  advance 
its  point  through  the  fiflielh  part  of  on  inch.  Now,  suppose  the  head  of  ihe 
screw  to  be  a  circle,  whoiu  diameter  ia  sn  inch,  the  circumference  of  the  head 
will  be  something  more  than  three  inches  ;  this  may  be  easily  divided  into  a 
hundred  equal  pans  distinctly  visible.  If  a  tixed  index  be  presented  to  this 
gtiduated  circumference,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  may 
be  observed,  by  noting  the  passage  of  onediviaionof  the  head  under  the  index. 
Since  one  eotire  revolution  of  the  head  movea  the  point  through  the  liftieth  of 
an  inch,  one  division  will  correspond  to  the  five  thousandth  of  an  inch.  In 
Older  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  point  of  the  screw  in  this  case,  a  fine  wire 
b  attached  to  it,  which  is  carried  across  the  field  of  view  of  a  powerful  mi- 
GtOTcope,  by  which  the  motion  is  so  magnified  as  to  be  distinctly  perceptible. 

A  screw  used  for  such  purposes  is  caJled  a  mieromeirr  sertv).  Such  an  ap- 
paratus is  usually  attached  to  the  limbs  of  graduated  inscriimenia,  for  die  pur- 
poses of  aatronomical  and  other  observation.  Without  the  aid  of  this  appara- 
tus, no  observation  could  be  token  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  amount  of 
the  smallest  division  upon  the  limb.  Thus,  if  an  instrument  for  measuring 
angles  were  divided  into  small  arches  of  one  minute,  and  an  angle  were  ob- 
served which  brought  the  index  of  the  instrument  to  some  point  between  two 
divisions,  we  could  only  conclude  that  the  observed  angle  must  consist  of 
a  certain  number  of  degrees  and  minutes,  together  with  an  additional  number 
sf  seconds,  which  would  be  unknown,  inasmuch  as  there  would  he  no  means 
oT  aecertaining  the  fraction  of  a  minute  between  the  index  and  the  adjacent 
diviaion  of  the  inatruraent.  But  if  a  screw  be  provided,  the  point  of  which 
■oves  through  a  space  equal  to  one  division  of  the  instrument,  with  sixty  revtn 
btioaa  of  the  head,  and  the  head  itself  be  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts, 
tach  complete  revolution  of  the  screw  will  correspond  lo  the  sixtieth  part  of 
\  minute,  or  to  one  second,  and  esch  division  on  the  head  of  the  screw  will 
correspuDd  to  the  bimdredth  part  of  a  second.  The  index  being  attached  to 
■his  screw,  let  the  head  be  turned  until  the  index  be  moved  from  iia  observed 
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position  to  the  adjacent  division  of  the  limb.  The  number  of  coijii 
lutions  of  the  screw  necessary  to  acoomplish  this  will  be  the  nte 
onds  ;  and  the  number  of  parts  of  a  revolution  over  the  compkiei 
revolutions  will  be  the  hundredth  parts  of  a  second  necessvr  to  be 
the  degrees  and  minutes  primarily  obserred. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  to  angular  instruments  that  the  microiK? 
applicable  ;  any  spaces  whatever  may  be  measured  by  it.  Ao  ina 
mechanical  application  may  be  mentioned  in  a  steel-yard,  in  iasr 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  weights  by  a  given  weight,  shdingoan 
uated  arm  of  a  lever.  The  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  at  vhicb  z 
counterpoises  tfa^  weight  to  be  ascertained,  serves  as  a  measnretoik 
of  that  weight.  When  the  sliding  weight  happens  to  be  placed  l«i 
divisions  of  the  arm,  a  micrometer  screw  is  used  to  asceitaiailiein 
the  division. 

Hunter's  screw,  already  described,  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  s 
cal  purposes  ;  since  the  motion  of  the  point  may  be  rendered  inif^* 
without  requiring  an  exquisitely  fine  thread,  such  as,  in  the  singie  o 
in  this  case  be  necessary. 
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I  oC  boilliig.— VaporisttiQn  wad  CondeoMtioo.— Latent  Heat  of  Steaai^— Expailuwte  of 
k. — Effiset  of  mtnMMpherio  Praarare  on  boitioy  Point— SbalUtion  under  Incraaaed  Piawnw 
r  diminiibed  Preanre^— Belation  between  the  Barometer  and  boiling  Point— Bflbct  of  Ike 
xde  of  tbe  Station  of  the  boiling  Point— SIaitici*y  of  Bteamw— Ita  Ligfatneaa.— 8om  of  Ike 
t  and  aenaible  Heat  alwaya  tbe  aame. — Effsct  of  the  CompreMion  of  Steam  withoat  Loaa  of 
« — Steam  cannot  be  Hqaefied  by  mere  Premored — ^Boiling  Pointa  and  latent  Heat  of  oUier 
ida« — Condenaation  of  Vaporw— Principle  of  t£e  Steam-Bnginow — Natnva  of  permanent  €hM> 
Bxamplea  of  the  AppBcation  ef  the  Propertiea  of  Steam. 
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8  known  that  the  continued  application  of  heat  to  a  solid  causes  it  uiti* 
r  to  pass  into  the  liquid  form.  We  propose,  in  the  present  discourse,  to 
ne  the  eflfects  which  would  be  produced  by  the  continued  application  of 
>  a  liquid. 

a  small  quantity  of  water  be  placed  in  a  glass  flask  of  considerable  size, 
len  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  vapor.  Let  this  vessel  be 
laced  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  so  as  to  cause  the  water  it  contains 
1.  For  a  considerable  time  the  water  will  be  observed  to  boil,  and  ap- 
:ly  to  diminish  in  quantity,  until  at  length  all  the  water  disappears,  and 
(ssel  is  apparently  empty.  If  the  vessel  be  now  removed  from  the  lamp, 
ispended  in  a  cool  atmosphere,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  its  surface 
resently  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  dewy  moisture ;  and  at  length  a 
ty  of  water  will  collect  in  the  bottom  of  it  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
X  the  commencement  of  the  process.     That  no  water  has  at  any  period 

experiment  escaped  from  it  may  be  easily  determined  by  performing  the 
iment  with  the  glass  flask  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a  balance,  counter- 
1  by  a  sufficient  weight  suspended  from  the  other  arm.  The  equilibrium 
e  preserved  throughout,  and  the  vessel  will  be  found  to  have  the  same 
it«  when  to  all  appearance  it  is  empty,  as  when  it  contains  the  liquid 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  water  exists  in  the  vessel  in  every 
of  the  process,  but  that  it  becomes  invisible  when  the  process  of  boiling 
ontinued  for  a  certain  length  of  time ;  and  it  may  be  shown  that  it  wiU 
me  to  be  invisible,  provided  the  flask  be  exposed  to  a  temperiture  consid* 
r  elevated.  Thus,  for  example,  if  it  be  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
,  the  water  which  it  contains  will  continue  to  be  invisible  ;  but  the  mo- 
it  is  withdrawn  from  the  boiling  water,  and  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  the 

will  again  become  visible,  as  abpve  mentioned,  forming  a  dew  on  the 
surface,  and  finally  collecting  in  the  bottom  as  in  the  commencement  of 
cperiment. 


' 
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[  In  fact,  the  liquid  has,  by  the  process  of  boiliDg,  been  coDTerted  into  vapor 
\  or  sieam^  which  is  a  body  similar  in  its  leading  properties  to  common  air,  and, 
I  like  it,  is  invisible.  It  will  hereafter  appear  that  it  likewise  possesses  the 
I  property  of  elasticity  and  other  mechanical  qualities  enjoyed  by  gases  in  gen- 
r  eral. 

I  Again,  let  an  open  vessel  be  filled  with  water  at  60^,  and  placed  in  a  mer- 
I  curial  bath,  which  is  maintained  by  a  fire  or  lamp  applied  to  it  at  the  tempera- 
S  ture  of  230^.  Place  a  thermometer  in  the  water,  and  it  will  be  obserred  grad- 
c  ually  to  rise  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  increased  by  the  heat  which  it 
S  receives  from  the  mercury  in  which  it  is  immersed.  The  water  will  steadily 
}  rise  in  this  manner  until  it  attains  the  temperature  of  212^ ;  but  here  the  tber- 
)  mometer  immersed  in  it  will  become  stationary.  At  the  same  time  the  water 
c  contained  in  the  vessel  will  become  agitated,  and  its  surface  will  present  the 
)  same  appearance  as  if  bubbles  of  air  were  rising  from  the  bottom,  and  issuing 
c  at  the  top.  A  cloudy  vapor  will  be  given  off  in  large  quantities  from  its  sur- 
)  face.  This  process  is  called  ebulliiion  or  boiling.  If  it  be  continued  for  any 
c  considerable  time,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  vessel  will  b^  sensibly  dimin- 
S  ished ;  and  at  length  every  particle  of  it  will  disappear,  and  the  vessel  will 
I  remain  empty.     During  the  whole  of  this  process,  the  thermometer  immersed 

in  the  water  will  remain  stationary  at  212^. 
^  Now,  it  will  be  asked,  what  has  become  of  the  water  ?  It  cannot  be  in- 
agined  that  it  has  been  annibilated.  We  shall  be  able  to  answer  this  by  adopt- 
ing  means  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  particle  of  matter  from  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  water  into  the  atmosphere  or  elsewhere.  Let  us  suppose  that  die 
top  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water  is  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  neck 
communicating  with  a  tube,  and  let  that  tube  be  carried  into  another  close  ves- 
sel removed  from  the  cistern  of  heated  mercury,  and  plunged  in  another  cistero 
of  cold  water.     Such  an  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  1 . 


Fig.  1. 


A  is  a  cistern  of  heated  mercury,  in  which  the  glass  vessel  B,  containing 
water,  is  immersed.  From  the  top  of  the  vessel  B  proceeds  a  glass  tube  C 
inclining  downward,  and  entering  a  glass  vessel  D,  which  is  immersed  in  a  cis- 
tern £  of  cold  water.  If  the  process  already  described  be  continued  until  the 
water  by  constant  ebullition  has  disappeared,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the 
vessel  B,  it  will  be  found  that  a  quantity  of  water  will  be  collected  in  the  ves- 
sel D  ;  and  if  this  water  be  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  exactly*  the  same  ] 
weight  as  the  water  had  which  was  originally  placed  in  the  vessel  B.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  apparent  that  the  water  has  passed  by  the  process  of  boiling 
from  one  vessel  to  the  other ;  but,  in  its  passage,  it  was  not  perceptible  by  the 
sight.  The  tube  C  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  B  had  the  same  appear* 
ance' exactly  as  if  they  had  been  filled  with  atmospheric  air.  That  they  are 
not  merely  filled  with  atmospheric  air.  in  the  vessel,  may,  however,  be  easily 
proved.  When  the  process  of  boiling  first  commences,  it  will  be  found  xhtM 
the  tube  C  is  cold,  and  the  inner  surface  dry.     When  the  process  of  ebullitiom 
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has  continued  a  short  time*  the  tube  C  will  become  gradually  heated,  and  the 
inner  surface  of  it  covered  with  moisture.  Afler  a  time,  however,  this  moist- 
ore  disappears^  and  the  tube  attains  the  temperature  of  212^.  In  this  state 
it  continues  until  the  whole  of  the  water  is  discharged  from  the  vessel  B  to  the 
vessel  D. 

These  effects  are  easily  explained.  The  water  in  the  vessel  B  is  incapable 
of  receiving  any  higher  temperature  than  212^,  consistently  with  its  retaining 
the  liquid  form.  Small  portions,  therefore,  are  constantly  converted  into  steam 
by  the  heat  received  from  the  surrounding  mercury,  and  bubbles  of  steam  are 
formed  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel  B.  These  bubbles,  being  very  much 
lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  water,  rise  rapidly  through  the  water,  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  bubbles  of  air  would,  and  produce  that  peculiar  agitation  at 
its  surface  which  has  been  taken  as  the  external  indication  of  boiling.  They 
escape  from  the  surface,  and  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  The 
steam  thus  collected,  when  it  first  enters  the  tube  C,  is  cooled  below  the  tem- 
perature of  212^  by  the  surface  of  the  tube  ;  and  consequently,  being  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  in  the  state  of  vapor  at  any  lower  temperature  than  212^,  it  is 
reconverted  into  water,  and  forms  the  dewy  moisture  which  is  observed  in  the 
commencement  of  the  process  on  the  interior  of  the  tube  C.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  the  tube  C  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  212^,  and  the 
moisture  which  was  previously  collected  upon  its  inner  surface  is  again  con- 
verted into  steam.  As  the  quantity  of  steam  evolved  from  the  water  in  B  in- 
creases, it  drives  before  it  the  steam  previously  collected  in  the  tube  C,  and 
forces  it  into  the  vessel  B.  Here  it  encounters  the  inner  surface  of  this  ves- 
sel, which  is  kept  constantly  cold  by  being  surrounded  with  the  cold  water  in 
which  it  is  immersed  ;  and  the  vapor,  being  thus  immediately  reduced  below 
the  temperature  of  212^,  is  reconverted  into  water.  At  first  it  collects  in  a 
dew  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  D  ;  but  as  this  accumulates,  it  drops  into  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  forms  a  more  considerable  quantity.  As  the  quantity 
of  water  is  observed  to  be  gradually  diminished  in  the  vessel  B,  the  quantity 
will  be  found  to  be  gradually  increased  in  the  vessel  D  ;  and  if  the  operation 
be  suspended  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  and  the  water  in  the  two  vessels 
weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  weight  of  the  water  in  D  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  weight  which  the  water  in  B  has  lost. 

The  demonstration  is,  therefore,  perfect,  that  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
boiling  water  in  the  vessel  B  is  produced  by  the  conversion  of  that  water  into 
Bteam  by  the  heat.  In  the  process  first  described,  when  the  top  of  the  vessel 
B  was  supposed  to  be  open,  this  steam  made  its  escape  into  the  air,  where  it 
was  first  dispersed,  and  subsequently  cooled  in  separate  particles,  and  was  de- 
posited in  minute  globules  of  moisture  on  the  ground  and  on  surrounding  objects. 

In  reviewing  this  process,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  continued  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  the  vessel  B  is  incapable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
water  contained  in  it  above  212^.     This  presents  an  obvious  analogy  to  the 
process  of  liquefaction,  and  leads  to  inquiries  of  a  similar  nature  which  are 
attended  with  a  like  result.     We  must  either  infer  that  the  water,  having  ar- 
rived at  212^,  received  no  more  heat  from  the  mercury  ;  or  that  such  heat,  if 
received,  is  incapable  of  affecting  the  thermometer  ;  or,  finally,  that  the  steam 
which  passes  off,  carries  this  heat  with  it.     That  the  water  receives  heat  from 
the  mercury  will  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  vessel  B  be  removed  from 
I  the  mercury,  other  things  remaining  as  before,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
'  will  rapidly  rise,  and,  if  the  fire  be  continued,  it  will  even  boil ;  but  so  long  as 
[  the  vessel  B  remains  immersed,  it  prevents  the  mercury  from  increasing  in 
I  temperature.     It  therefore  receives  that  heat  which  would  otherwise  raise  the 
\  temperature  of  the  quicksilver. 
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Ifa  thermameter  be  immenBd  in  the  Bteain  which  collects  ia  the  tipper  Mit 
of  the  veBBel  B,  il  will  show  the  same  temperature  (of  212°)  as  the  water  from 
which  it  ia  raiaed.  The  heal,  therefore,  received  from  the  mercnry  ia  cleai^ 
not  imparted  in  a  sensible  form  to  the  steam,  which  hss  the  aama  tempeiaton 
in  the  form  of  sieam  as  it  had  in  the  form  of  water.  The  result  of  inTestiB- 
tiona  respecting  liqnefaclion  woald  lead  us,  by  analogy,  to  suapect  that  at 
heat  imparted  by  the  mercury  to  the  water  has  become  latent  in  the  ateam,  aad 
is  instrumental  to  the  converBJon  of  water  into  ateam,  in  the  same  manner  u 
heat  was  formerly  found  to  be  instrumental  to  the  conrersion  of  ice  into  water 
Ab  the  fact  waa  in  that  case  detected  by  mixing  ice  with  water,  so  we  shall,  ia 
Ihs  present  instance,  try  it  by  a  like  teat,  viz.,  by  mixing  steam  with  water. 
Let  about  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  be  placed 
in  a  vessel  A  (fig.  3),  and  let  snother  vessel,  6,  in  which  water  it  kepi  con- 

Fic-s. 


Btantly  boiling  at  the  temperature  of  212^,  commnnicote  with  A  by  a  pipe  C 
proceeding  from  the  lop,  so  that  the  Bteam  may  be  conducted  from  B,  and  (t- 
cape  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  witti 
in  A.  As  the  steam  issues  from  the  pipe,  it  will  be  immediately  reconreiiei 
into  water  by  the  cold  water  which  it  enters  ;  and,  by  continuing  this  proceu, 
the  water  in  A  will  be  gradually  heated  by  the  steam  combined  with  it  and 
received  through  the  pipe  C.  If  this  process  be  continued  until  the  wsteria 
A  is  raised  to  (he  temperature  of  213°,  it  will  boil.  Let  it  then  be  weighed, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  weigh  six  and  a  half  ounces  ;  whence  we  infer  that  one 
ounce  of  water  has  been  received  from  the  vessel  B  in  the  form  of  ateam,  aad 
has  been  reconverted  into  water  by  the  inferior  temperature  of  the  water  in  k. 
Now,  this  ounce  of  water  received  in  tho  form  of  sleam  into  the  vessel  A  had, 
when  in  thai  form,  the  temperature  of  212°.  It  is  now  convened  into  the  liquid 
form,  and  still  retains  the  same  temperature  of  213°  ;  but  it  has  caused  the  fivt 
and  a  half  ounces  of  water  with  which  it  has  been  mixed,  to  rise  from  the  tem- 
perature of  32-'  to  the  temperature  of  212°,  aud  this  ailheut  losing  any  tempfrt- 
furs  itself.  It  fullows,  therefore,  that,  in  returning  to  the  liquid  state,  it  hu 
parted  with  as  much  heat  as  ia  capable  uf  raising  live  and  a  half  times  its  own 
weight  of  water  from  32''  to  212'^.  This  heat  is  combined  with  the  steam, 
though  not  sensible  lo  tho  thermometer ;  and  waa,  therefore,  lattnl.  Had  il 
been  sensible  in  the  water  in  B,  it  would  have  caused  the  water  to  have  risen 
through  a  number  of  thermometric  degrees,  amounting  to  five  and  a  half  limea 
the  excess  of  2 12"  above  32"  :  that  ia,  through  five  and  a  half  limea  1 80^  ;  for 
it  has  caused  five  and  a  half  times  its  own  weight  of  water  to  receire  an  equal 
increase  of  tempemiure.  But  five  and  a  half  times  160'^  is  990'',  or,  to  usa 
round  numbers  (for  minute  accuracy  is  not  here  our  object),  1,000°.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  an  ounce  of  water,  in  passing  from  the  liquid  slate  at  212°  to 
the  state  of  steam  at  212^^,  receives  as  much  heat  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  it  ijirough  1,000  thermometric  degrees,  if  that  heat,  instead  of  becoming 
latent,  had  been  aensible. 
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The  fact  that  the  steam  into  which  the  water  is  converted  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  latent  heat,  and  the  computation  of  the  exact  amount  of 
that  quantity  will  be  more  clearly  understood  if  we  compare  the  eflects  pro- 
duced by  mixing  an  ounce  of  water  at  212^  and  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212^, 
respectively,  with  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32^.     We  have  seen  that 
an  ounce  of  steam  at  212^,  mixed  with  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32^, 
forma  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  212^.     Now,  if  one  ounce  of  water  at 
312^  be  mixed  with  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32^,  the  mixture  will 
hare  a  temperature  of  about  60^.     In  fact,  the  180^,  by  which  the  temperature 
of  the  ounce  of  water  at  212^  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the  five  and  a  half 
ounces  of  water  at  32°,  are  distributed  through  the  mixture  in  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity  of  water,  so  that  each  of  the  five  and  a  half  ounces  receives  the 
same  increment  of  temperature  ;  and  the  loss  of  temperature  which  the  ounce 
of  water  at  212°  sustains  is  equally  divided  among  the  other  five  and  a  half 
ounces.     Now,  the  mixture,  in  this  case,  having  a  temperature  of  only  G0°, 
while,  in  the  case  where  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212°  was  mixed  with  five  and 
a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32°,  the  mixture  had  the  temperature  of  212",  it  fol- 
lows that  the  steam  from  which  the  increased  heat  is  all  derived  contains  so 
'  much  more  heat  than  the  ounce  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  from  the  temperature  of  60° 
to  the  temperature  of  212°,  or  six  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  as  would  be 
requisite  to  raise  one  ounce  of  water  through  about  152^  of  temperature.    This  i 
quantity  of  heat  will,  therefore,  be  found  by  multiplying  152^  by  six  and  a  half, 


'hich  will  give  a  product  of  983^,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  determined  by  the  former  calculation. 

On  a  subject  so  important  as  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting here  to  mention  some  of  the  means  by  which  Dr.  Black,  the  discoverer 
of  latent  heat,  computed  the  quantity  absorbed  by  water  in  its  conversion  into 
rapor. 

If  a  given  weight  of  water  be  exposed  to  a  regular  source  of  heat,  and  the 
time  rcH)uired  to  raise  it  from  the  temperature  of  50^  to  its  boiling  point  be  ob- 
served, the  rate  at  which  it  receives  heat  per  minute  may  be  computed.     Let 
the  time  be  then  observed  which  elapses  from  the  commencement  of  the  ebul- 
lition to  the  total  disappearance  of  the  water  ;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  in  each 
minute  the  same  quantity  of  heat  was  communicated  to  the  boiling  water  as 
was  communicated  before  ebullition  commenced,  the  quantity  of  heat  carried 
ofiT  by  the  steam  may  easily  be  calculated.     Some  water  placed  in  a  tin  vessel 
on  a  red-hot  iron,  was  observed  to  rise  from  50^  to  212^  in  four  minutes,  being 
at  the  rate  of  forty  and  a  half  degrees  per  minute.     The  same  water  boiled  off 
in  twenty  minutes.     If  it  received  during  each  of  these  twenty  minutes  forty 
and  a  half  degrees  of  heat,  it  must  have  carried  off  as  much  heat  in  the  form 
of  steam  as  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  water  through  twenty  times  forty  and  a 
half  degrees,  or  810^  ;  a  result  corresponding  nearly  with  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  already  determined. 

If  water  submitted  to  pressure  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  400^,  and  the 
'  mouth  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it  be  then  suddenly  opened,  about  a  fifth 
I  of  the  whole  quantity  of  water  will  escape  in  the  form  of  steam,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  remainder  will  immediately  fall  to  212^.  Thus  the  whole  mass 
of  water  has  suddenly  lost  188^  of  temperature,  which  is  all  carried  away  by 
one  fifth  of  the  mass  in  the  form  of  steam.  Thus,  the  heat  which  has  become 
latent  in  the  steam  will  be  determined  by  multiplying  188°  by  five,  which 
gives  a  product  of  940°.  The  steam,  therefore,  is  water  combined  with  at 
least  940^  of  heat,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermom- 
eter. 
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The  close  coincidence  of  these  early  observations  of  Dr.  Black  with  the  re-  i 
suits  of  more  recent  experiments  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  following  are  the  J 
results  of  observations  made  by  five  distinguished  philosophers  to  ascertain  the  j 
quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  water  in  the  process  of  vaporization  at  2 12^:  ) 
Watt,  950O;  Southern,  945^  ;  Lavoisier,  1,000<^;  Rumford,  1 ,004^  8 ;  Des- 1 
pretz,  9550  8. 

The  average  of  all  these  is  about  980^  ;  so  that  the  round  number  of  1,00<P 
may  be  taken  as  a  close  approximation  to  the  latent  heat  of  steam  raised  from 
water  at  the  temperature  of  212^. 

In  order  to  derive  all  the  knowledge  from  these  experiments  which  they  are 
capable  of  imparting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  very  carefully  how  water 
comports  itself  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

If  water  be  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  with  a  thermometer  immersed,  on  dif- 
ferent days,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fixed  temperature  which  it  assumes  in 
boiling  will  be  subject  to  a  variation  within  certain  small  limits.  Thus,  at  one 
time  it  will  be  found  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  210^  ;  while,  at  others,  the 
thermometer  immersed  in  it  will  rise  to  213^ ;  and,  on  different  occasions,  it 
will  fix  itself  at  difl^erent  points  within  these  limits.  It  will  also  be  found,  if 
the  same  experiment  be  performed  at  the  same  time  in  distant  places,  that  the 
boiling  points  will  be  subject  to  a  like  variation.  Now,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
what  cause  produces  this  variation  ;  and  we  shall  be  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cause,  by  examining  what  other  physical  efifects  undergo  a  simultaneous 
change. 

If  we  observe  the  height  of  a  barometer  at  the  time  of  making  each  experi- 
ment, we  shall  find  a  very  remarkable  correspondence  between  it  and  the  boil- 
ing temperature.    Invariably,  whenever  the  barometer  stands  at  the  same  height, 
the  boiling  temperature  will  be  the  same.     Thus,  if  the  barometer  stand  at 
thirty  inches,  the  boiling  temperature  will  be  212^.     If  the  barometer  fall  to 
twenty -nine  and  a  half  inches,  the  thermometer  stands  at  a  small  fraction  above 
211^.     If  the  barometer  rise  to  thirty  and  a  half  inches,  the  boiling  temperature 
rises  to  nearly  213^.     The  variation  in  the  boiling  temperature  is,  then,  ac- 
companied by  a  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  indicated  by  the 
barometer ;   and  it  is  constantly  found  that  the  boiling  point  will   remain  un- 
changed so  long  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  remains  unchanged,  and  that  every 
increase  in  the  one  causes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  other. 

From  these  facts  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  pressure  excited  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  has  a  tendency  to  resist  its  ebullition,  and  to  make  it  necessary, 
before  it  can  boil,  that  it  should  receive  a  higher  temperature  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  every  diminution  of  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  will  give 
an  increased  facility  to  the  process  of  ebullition,  or  will  cause  that  process  to 
take  place  at  a  lower  temperature.  As  these  facts  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  theory  of  heat,  it  may  be  useful  to  verify  them  by  direct  experi- 
ment. 

If  the  variable  pressure  excited  on  the  surface  of  the. water  by  the  atmo- 
sphere be  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  boiling  temperature,  it  must  happen 
^  that  any  change  of  pressure  produced  by  artificial  means  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  must  likewise  change  the  boiling  point,  according  to  the  same  law. 
Thus,  if  a  pressure  considerably  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  be  ex- 
cited on  a  liquid,  the  boiling  point  may  be  expected  to  rise  considerably  above 
212^;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  of  the  water  be  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  submitted  to  a  considerably  diminished 
pressure,  the  water  would  boil  below  212^. 

Lei  B,  fig.  3,  be  a  strong  spherical  vessel  of  brass,  supported  on  a  stand  S, 
under  which  is  placed  a  large  spirit  lamp  L,  or  other  means  of  heating  it.     In 
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I  lb«  top  of  ibia  tumI  are  three  apertures,  in  two  of  which  are  screwod  a  ther-  t 
'  WMBeMr  T,  die  bulb  of  which  enters  the  hollow  brass  sphere,  and  a  stopcock 
C,  which  may  be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  to  confine  the  steam,  or  allow 
it  to  oacape.  In  the  third  aperture,  at  the  top,  is  screwed  a  long  barometer 
lube,  opan  at  both  ends.  Tbe  lower  end  of  this  tuba  extends  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  spherical  vessel  B.  In  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  is  placed  a 
qnanliiy  of  mercury,  the  surface  of  which  rises  to  some  height  above  tbe  lower 
end  of  the  tobo  A.  Over  the  mercury  is  poured  a  quantity  of  water,  so  ss  to 
half  fill  the  vessel  D.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  screws  are  made  light 
•o  as  to  confine  tbe  water,  and  tbe  lamp  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  vessel ;  the 
lemperalore  of  the  water  is  raised,  tJid  steam  is  produced,  whicli,  being  con- 
fined  within  the  vessel,  exerts  its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  waier,  and 
tvaiata  ita  ebollition.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  acting  on  the  aurfaco  of  the 
wntnr,  is  commuQicaied  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  it  forces  a  portion 
of  the  mercury  into  the  tube  A,  which  presently  rises  above  the  point  where 
tho  tsbe  is  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  vessel  B.  As  the  action  oi  the  lamp 
continues,  the  thermometer  T  exhibits  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  ; 
while  tbe  column  of  mercury  in  A  shows  the  force  with  which  the  steam 
pr«»Bes  on  the  surface  of  ifae  water  in  B,  this  column  being  balanced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam.  Thus,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  steam  si 
the  Mine  moment  may  always  be  observed  by  inspecting  tbe  thermumeier  T 
and  the  tube  A.  When  the  column  in  tbe  tube  A  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
30  inches  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  tbe  vessel  B,  then  the  pressure  of 
tba  steam  will  be  equivalent  to  double  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  because 
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the  tube  A  being  open  at  the  top,  the  atmosphere  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  it.  The  thermometer  T  will  be  observed  gradually  to  rise  untii  it 
attains  the  temperature  of  212^ ;  but  it  will  not  stop  there,  as  it  would  do  if 
immersed  in  water  boiled  in  an  open  vessel.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  coo- 
tinue  to  rise  ;  and  when  the  column  of  mercury  in  A  has  attained  the  height 
of  30  inches,  the  thermometer  T  will  have  risen  to  250^,  being  18^  above  ths 
ordinary  boiling  point. 

During  the  whole  of  this  process,  the  surface  of  the  water  being  Bubmitted 
to  a  constantly  increasing  pressure,  its  ebullition  is  prevented,  and  it  continnei 
to  receive  heat  without  boiling.  That  it  is  the  increased  pressure  which  re> 
sists  its  ebullition,  and  causes  it  to  receive  a  temperature  above  212^,  may  bo 
easily  shown.  Let  the  stopcock  C  be  opened  :  immediately  the  steam  io  B, 
having  a  pressure  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  will  rmh 
out,  and  will  continue  to  issue  from  C,  until  its  pressure  is  balanced  by  the 
atmosphere.  At  the  same  time  the  column  of  mercury  in  A  will  be  observed 
rapidly  to  fall,  and  to  sink  below  the  orifice  by  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  ves- 
sel B.  The  thermometer  T  also  falls  until  it  attains  the  temperature  of  212^. 
At  that  point,  however,  it  remains  stationary  ;  and  the  water  will  now  be  din* 
tinctly  heard  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  ebullition.  If  the  stopcock  C  be  ooce 
more  closed,  the  thermometer  will  begin  to  rise,  and  the  column  of  mercmy 
ascending  in  A  will  be  again  visible. 

If,  instead  of  a  stopcock  being  at  C,  the  aperture  were  made  to  commooictle 
with  a  valve,  like  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam-engine,  loaded  with  a  certaia 
weight,  say  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  then  the  thernuHD- 
eter  T,  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  A,  would  not  rise  indefinitely  as  before. 
The  thermometer  would  continue  to  rise  till  it  attained  the  temperature  of  250^, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  A  would  rise  to  the  height  of  30  inches.  At  this 
limit  the  resistance  of  the  valve  would  be  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam ;  and  as  fast  as  the  water  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  steam  of  a 
higher  pressure,  the  valve  would  be  raised,  and  the  steam  sufiered  to  escape: 
the  thermometer  T  and  the  column  ol  mercury  in  A  remammg  stationary  da- 
ring this  process.  If  the  valve  were  loaded  more  heavily,  the  phenomeaa 
would  bo  the  same,  only  that  the  mercury  in  T  and  A  would  become  stationary 
at  certain  heights^  But,  on  the  other  band,  if  the  valve  were  loaded  at  a  less 
pressure  than  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  then  the  mercury  in  the  two 
tubes  would  become  stationary  at  lower  )>oints. 

These  experiments  show  that  every  increase  of  pressure  above  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  causes  an  increase  in  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils.  We  shall  now  inquire  whether  a  diminution  of  pressure  will  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  eflfect  on  the  boiling  puint. 

This  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  air-pump.  Let  water  at 
the  temperature  of  200^  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  let  the  air  be  gradually  withdrawn.  After  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pump  the  water  will  boil ;  and  if  the  mercurial  gauge  of  the  pump  be  obsened, 
it  will  be  found  that  its  altitude  will  be  about  twenty-three  and  a  half  inches. 
Thus  the  pressure  to  which  the  water  is  submitted  has  been  reduced  from  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  expressed  by  the  column  of  thirty  inches 
of  mercury  to  a  diminished  pressure  exjiressed  by  twenty-three  and  a  hall 
inches ;  and  we  find  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  boils  has  been 
lowered  from  212^  to  200*^.  Let  the  same  experiment  be  repeated  with 
water  at  the  temperature  of  180^,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  further  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  is  necessary,  but  the  water  will  at  length  boil.  If  the  gauge  of 
the  pump  be  now  observed,  it  will  bo  found  to  stand  at  about  fifteen  incheSi 
showing  that  at  the  temperature  of  180^  water  will  boil  imder  half  the  ordinary 
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(ure  of  the  atmonphare.  These  experiments  may  be  varied  and  repeated  ; 
t  will  be  always  found,  that  as  ihe  pressure  is  diminished  or  increased, 
emperatare  at  which  the  water  will  boil  will  be  also  diminished  or  in* 
»ed. 

tie  same  effects  may  be  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  without  an  air- 
p,  by  producing  a  vacuum  bv  the  condensation  of  steam.  Let  a  small 
itity  of  water  be  placed  in  a  thin  glass  flask,  and  let  it  be  boiled  by  hold- 
;t  over  a  spirit  lamp.  When  the  steam  is  observed  to  issue  abundantly 
the  mouth  of  the  flask,  let  it  be  quickly  corked  and  removed  from  the 
K  The  process  of  boiling  will  then  cease,  and  the  water  will  become 
scent ;  but  if  the  flask  be  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  the  water  it 
aios  will  again  pass  into  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  thus  exhibiting  the 
ular  fact  of  water  being  boiled  by  cooling  it.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
cold  medium  in  which  the  flask  is  immersed  causing  the  steam  above 
aurface  of  the  water  in  it  to  be  condensed,  and  therefore  relieving  the 
sr  from  its  pressure.  The  water,  under  these  circumstances,  boils  at  a 
$r  temperature  than  when  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  the  uncondeosed 
»r. 

here  is  no  limit  to  the  temperature  to  which  water  may  be  raised,  if  it  be 
nitted  to  a  sufiicient  pressure  to  resist  its  tendency  to  take  the  vaporous 
I.  If  a  strong  metallic  vessel  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  prevent 
liquid  from  escaping  by  any  force  which  it  can  exert,  the  water  thus  en- 
ed  may  be  heated  to  any  temperature  whatever  without  boiling ;  in  fact,  it 
'  be  made  red  hot,  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  may  be  raised  will  have 
iroit,  except  the  strength  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  or  the  point  at  which 
metal  of  which  it  is  formed  may  begin  to  soften  or  to  be  fused. 
"he  following  table  will  show  the  temperature  at  which  water  will  boil  un- 
difierent  pressures  of  the  atmosphere  corresponding  to  the  altitudes  of  the 
3meter  between  26  and  31  inches  : — 


I 


fioiltnf  point 

iaehcf 204--91 

26-5 205-'-79 

27    206^-67 

27-5 207^-56 

28    208^-43 

2»'5 209^*31 

29    210^-19 

29*5 211^-07 

30    212^ 

30.5 212^-88 

31    213*5-76 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  for  every  tenth  of  an  inch  which  the  baro-   \ 
trie  column  varies  between  these  limits,  the  boiling  temperature  changes 
the  fraction  of  a  degree  expressed  by  the  decimal  -176,  or  nearly  to  the 
Igar  fraction  ^. 

It  is  well  known,  that  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure  is  di- 
nished  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  air  left  below  it,  and  consequently 
9  barometer  falls  as  it  is  elevated.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  stations  at 
Serent  heights  in  the  atmosphere,  water  will  boil  at  difierent  temperatures ; 
d  the  medium  temperature  of  ebullition  at  any  given  place  must,  therefore, 
ipend  on  the  elevation  of  that  place  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Hence  the 
mperature  of  boiling  water,  other  things  being  the  same,  becomes  an  indica- 
m  of  the  height  of  the  station  at  which  the  water  is  boiled,  or  in  other  words, 
icomes  an  indication  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  i  and  thus  the  thermometer 
^rves  in  some  degree  the  purpose  of  a  barometer. 
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Wc  have  seen  that  the  vapor  into  which  water  is  converted  by  beat  poMet- 
8C8  the  leading  qualities  of  common  atmospheric  air :  and  if  not  submiUed  to 
a  minute  examination,  might  be  mistaken  for  highly  heated  air.    It  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  invisible  ;  for,  in  the  first  experiment  described  in  this  dis- 
course, when  the  water  was  boiled  in  the  flask  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
had  been  converted  into  steam,  the  flask  had  the  same  appearance  as  if  it  wen 
filled  with  air.     It  might  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  the  steam  which 
issues  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle,  or  which  proceeds  from  the  snrfaei  (, 
of  water  boiling  in  an  open  vessel,  is  visible,  since  it  presents  the  appearaoet}'^ 
of  a  cloudy  smoke.     This  appearance,  however,  is  produced,  not  by  steaa, 
but  by  very  minute  particles  of  water  arising  from  the  condensation  of  steaa 
in  passing  through  the  cold  air.     These  minute  particles,  floating  in  the  air, 
become  in  some  degree  opaque,  and  are  visible  like  the  particlea  of  smc^  { 
Such  cloudy  substances,  therefore,  are  not  true  vapor  or  steam.  I 

But  the  most  important  property  which  steam  enjoys  in  common  with  atino* 
spheric  air  and  other  gases,  and  on  which,  like  them,  all  its  mechanical  pro^ 
erties  depend,  is  its  elasticity  or  pressure.  If  a  quantity  of  pure  steam  be  ooa- 
fined  in  a  close  vessel,  it  will,  like  air,  exert  on  every  part  of  the  interior  sn^ 
face  of  that  vessel  a  certain  determinate  pressure,  directed  outward,  and  having 
a  tendency  to  burst  the  vessel.  A  bladder  might  thus  be  inflated  with  steam 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  atmospheric  air ;  and,  provided  the  temperatora 
of  the  bladder  be  sustained  at  that  point  necessary  to  prevent  the  steam  Inn 
returning  to  the  liquid  form,  its  inflation  would  continue. 

By  virtue  of  this  property  of  elasticity,  steam  or  air  is  expansible,  and, 
when  freed  from  the  limits  which  confine  it,  will  dilate  into  any  space  to 
which  it  may  have  access.  Suppose  a  piston  placed  in  a  cylinder,  in  which 
it  moves  steam-tight,  and  between  the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
let  any  quantity  of  steam  be  contained  ;  if  the  piston  be  drawn  upward,  so  u 
to  produce  a  larger  space  below  it  in  the  cylinder,  the  steam  will  expand,  and 
fill  the  increased  space  as  effectually  as  it  filled  the  more  limited  dimensions 
in  which  it  wao  first  contained.  As  it  expands,  however,  its  elastic  pressure 
diminishes  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  as  that  of 
atmospheric  air.  When  the  space  it  occupied  is  doubled,  its  temperature 
being  preserved,  its  elastic  pressure  is  halved  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  what- 
ever proportion  the  space  it  fills  be  increased,  its  elastic  pressure  will  be  in 
the  same  proportion  diminished. 

It  is  found  that  the  steam  which  is  raised  from  water  boiling  under  any  giren 
pressure  has  an  elasticity  always  equal  to  the  pressure  under  which  the  water 
boils.  Thus,  when  water  is  boiled  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  thirty  inches,  the  steam  which  is  dismissed  at 
the  temperature  of  212^  has  an  elastic  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
(>phere.  If  water  be  boiled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  and  therefore  at  a 
lower  temperature,  the  steam  which  is  produced  from  it  will  have  a  pressure 
which  is  diminished  in  an  equal  degree.  Thus,  water  boiled  imder  pressors 
corresponding  to  fifteen  inches  of  mercury,  and  at  a  temperature  of  180^,  will 
produce  steam,  the  elasticity  of  which  will  be  equivalent  to  a  column  of  fifteen 
inches  of  mercury. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  and  investigations  instituted,  with 
a  view  to  determine  some  fixed  relation  between  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  which  it  produces ;  but  hitherto 
without  success.  That  some  fixed  relation  does  exist,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
because  at  the  same  temperature  steam  of  the  same  elasticity  is  invariably  pro- 
duced. Tables  are  constructed  expressing  the  elasticity  or  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  dififerent  temperatures,  and  empirical  formulie  or  rules  have  been 
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tempted  to  be  formed  from  the  results  of  these  tables,  by  which  the  elasticity 
lay  in  general  be  deduced  from  the  temperature,  and  vice  versa. 

Another  remarkable  property  which  steam  enjoys,  in  common  with  the  air 
od  the  gases,  is  its  extreme  lightness  compared  with  the  ordinary  weight  of 
odies  in  the  liquid  and  solid  forms ;  when  water  is  boiled  under  the  medium  pres- 
ure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  barometer  standing  at  thirty  inches,  the  steam  which 
s  prodnced  from  it  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  nearly  serenteen  hundred  times  lighter 
ban  the  water  from  which  it  is  raised.  Thus,  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  when  con- 
certed into  steam  at  212^,  will  produce  about  seventeen  hundred  cubic  inches 
»f  steam.  At  a  first  view  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  enormous  increase  of 
ulk  might  proceed  (rom  the  circumstance  of  some  other  body  being  combined 
rith  the  water  in  forming  the  steam  ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case,  or,  at  least, 
bat  no  ponderable  tbody  is  so  combined  with  it,  may  be  determined  by  weigli- 
ng  the  steam  asd  the  water  respectively.  These  weights  will  always  be 
oond,  as  already  stated,  to  be  equal.  This  expansion  which  water  undergoes 
D  ite  transition  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
ion,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  according  to  the  temperature  and  pressure 
t  which  it  is  raised. 

In  the  experiment  already  described,  by  which  the  latent  heat  of  steam  was 
etermined,  the  water  was  supposed  to  be  boiled  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
f  the  atmosphere.  Having  seen,  however,  that  water  may  boil  at  different 
smperatures  under  different  pressures,  the  inquiry  presents  itself,  whether  the 
eat  absorbed  in  vaporization  at  different  temperatures  and  under  different  pres- 
nres,  is  subject  to  any  variation  ?  Experiments  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
Iready  described,  instituted  upon  water  in  a  state  of  ebullition  at  different  tem- 
eratures  as  well  below  as  above  212^,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  very 
emarkable  fact  in  the  theory  of  vapor.  It  has  been  found  that  the  heat  ab- 
orbed  by  vaporization  is  always  less,  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the 
fbuHition  takes  place ;  and  less,  by  the  same  amount  as  the  temperature  of 
ebullition  is  increased.  Thus,  if  water  boil  at  312^,  the  heat  absorbed  in 
ebullition  will  be  less  by  100^  than  if  it  boiled  at  212^;  and  again,  if  water 
»e  boiled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  at  112^,  the  heat  absorbed  in  vaporiza- 
ion  will  be  100^  more  than  the  heat  absorbed  by  water  boiled  at  212^.  It 
bllows,  therefore,  that  the  actual  consumption  of  heat  in  the  process  of  vapori- 
Eation  must  be  the  same,  whatever  be  the  temperature  at  which  the  vaporiza- 
ion  takes  place ;  for  whatever  heat  is  saved  in  the  sensible  form  is  consumed 
in  the  latent  form,  and  vice  versa, 

I^t  us  suppose  a  given  weight  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  32^  to  be  ex-* 
posed  to  any  regular  source  by  which  heat  may  be  supplied  to  it.  If  it  be 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  the  first  180^  of  heat  which  it  re- 
ceives will  raise  it  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  next  1,000^  will  convert  it  into 
steam.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  heat  which  it  contains  at  32^,  the  steam  at 
21*2^  contains  1,1 80o  of  heat.  But  if  the  same  water  be  submitted  to  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  half  the  atmospheric  pressure,  then  the  first  148^  of  heat  which 
it  receives  will  cause  it  to  boil,  and  the  next  1,032°  will  convert  it  into  vapor. 
Thus,  steam  at  the  temperature  of  180°  contains  a  quantity  of  heat  more  than 
the  same  quantity  of  water  at  32°,  by  1,032°  added  to  148°,  which  gives  a 
sum  of  1,180^.     Steam,  therefore,  raised  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere  at  212°,  and  steam  raised  under  half  that  pressure  at  180^,  contain 

the  same  quantity  of  heat,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  one  has  more 

latent  heat,  and  less  sensible  heat,  thaii  the  other. 
^      From  this  fact,  that  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  the  vapor  of 
)  water  is  constant,  it  follows  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  necessary  to  con- 
\  vert  a  given  weight  of  water  into  steam,  at  whatever  temperature  or  under 
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whatever  pressure  ihe  water  ttny  be  boil«d.  It  fbllowi  ilio  ibtiki 
engine,  equal  weights  of  high-preaaure  nnd  loir-prflntin  Meuit^ 
by  ihe  sainc  consumption  of  fuel ;  and  that,  in  ^nenl,  ibe  cm 
is  propnrtioaal  to  the  quaniiiy  of  water  vaporised,  whatarar  thtjaa 
the  steam  may  be. 

The  quantity  of  heat  consumed  thua  depending  on  the  wtifk^m 
orated,  it  is  obviously  a  point  of  considerable  practical  impivtuetlik 
the  specific  gravities  or  densities  of  steam  raiaad  under  difiMp 
and  at  different  temperaturas  ;  yet  tbia  ia  a  point  on  which  ena[" 
authorities,  in  general  entitled  to  respect,  appear  to  hare  fsUatns 
has  been  stated  that  the  specific  gravity  or  deoaity  of  ateanisi 
tional  to  its  presaure.*  This, however,  ia  not  correct.  Ths  mtki 
variation  of  the  density  or  apeciSc  gravity  of  aieam  is  the  aaoi  m 
it  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  or  elasticity,  provided  tie  (aapn 
3am».  If,  then,  we  have  steam  raised  from  water  under  two  i 
sures,  and  at  two  diff'erent  temperatures,  let  tfaa  lempentoret  b' 
applying  heat  to  the  steam  of  the  lesser  preaeure  out  of  cootactaiii 
pressure  being  meanwhile  preserved.  When  the  tempeiatom  ail 
dored  equal,  lh«n  their  densities  or  specific  ffravities  will  beiiki 
portion  as  their  pressures. 

I  r  the  space  below  the  piston  P,  in  the  cylinder  A  B,  fig.  4,  k  a 


filled  with  water,  and  a  sufficient  force  be  exertnd  on  the  piilOD 
from  rising  in  the  cylinder,  the  water  under  it  may  be  beat^  to  in' 
temperature  ;  because,  no  space  being  allowed  for  the  formiiio  i' ' 
beat  can  become  latent,  and  therefore  all  the  heat  communicited i>* 
will  be  elfeclivc  in  raising  its  temperature.     If  the  tempeimtiiK  (f  < 
under  these  circumstances  were  THtsed  until  it  attained  the  limin/i 
I  would  have  all  the  beat  necessary  to  give  it  the  vaporous  fonn,  m^ 
heat  being  in  this  case  latent.     In  fact,  the  water  would,  under  M^' 
stances,  be  converted  into  vapor,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  ke* 
sensible,  and  which  would  have  no  Istenl  heat  except  such  is  ib)  "J 
sessed  in  the  liquid  state.     If  the  piston,  under  these  circunnitaiict*.k4 
the  water,  or  rather  ateatn,  below  it,  will  expand  ;   and  as  itexp»i1 
perature  will  fall,  a  portion  of  the  senaiblo  beat  becoming  latent,  l:"  j 
were  raioed  until  the  apace  below  it  were  increaaed  seventeen  liM««^ 
the  steam  would  fall  to  the  temperature  of  212",  and  1  000=  of  hmnH 
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come  latent.  In  fact,  the  steam  would  then  be  identical  in  its  constitution  and 
fniperties  with  steam  raised  from  water  at  the  temperature  of  212^,  and  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  piston  be  raised  or  lowered  under 
tbese  circumstances,  the  steam  would  take  all  possible  temperatures  and  pres- 
aares,  and  would,  in  each  case,  be  identical  with  the  steam  raised  from  water 
under  a  corresponding  pressure  and  temperature. 

The  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  steam  being  always  the  same, 
it  fuliows  that,  if  we  know  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  any  one  temperature, 
the  latent  heats  at  all  other  temperatures  is  a  subject  of  easy  calculation. 
T&as,  if  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  be  1,21 2^,  the  latent  heat  of 
•team  at  500^  of  temperature  must  necessarily  be  712^,  and  steam  at  the  tem- 
peimture  of  i,000O  will  hare  only  212^  of  latent  heat 

It  follows  also  that,  in  order  to  maintain  water  in  a  state  of  vapor,  the  sum 
of  its  latent  and  sensible  heats  cannot  be  less  than  1,212^;  and  if  it  be  re- 
duced below  this,  by  being  caused  to  impart  heat  to  any  other  object,  then  a 
portion  of  the  vapor  must  return  to  the  liquid  state,  giving  its  latent  heat  to  the 
vapor  which  remains,  so  as  to  raise  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats 
of  ihmt  vapor  to  1,212^.  When  so  much  steam  becomes  liquid  as  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  this,  then  the  remainder  of  the  vapor  will  continue  in  the 
aeriform  state.  If  steam  receives  no  heat  except  that  which  is  imparted  to 
the  water  daring  the  process  of  vaporization,  the  sum  of  its  latent  and  sensible 
heats  cannot  be  greater  than  1,212^,  and  therefore  such  steam  cannot  lose  any 
heat  without  undergoing  partially  the  process  of  condensation  ;  but  if  steam, 
after  the  process  of  vaporization,  has  received  an  increase  of  temperature  by 
heat  iiupplied  from  some  external  source,  then  the  sum  of  its  latent  and  sensi- 
ble heats  will  be  greater  than  1,212^  by  the  heat  so  received,  and  the  steam 
may  lose  that  excess  of  heat  above  1,212^  without  undergoing  any  condensa- 
tion. 

In  considering  the  properties  of  steam  at  present,  we  shall,  however,  regard 
it  as  having  received  no  heat  except  that  which  it  receives  in  the  process  of 
vaporization,  unless  the  contrary  be  distinctly  expressed. 

It  is  well  known  that  air  and  the  gases  generally  admit  of  compression  and 
rarefaction  without  any  practical  limit,  and  that  their  elasticity  is  susceptible 
of  increase  and  diminution,  as  the  space  they  fill  is  contracted  or  enlarged. 
Ijet  a  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  moves  air-tight,  have  the  space  below  the 
piston  filled  with  atmospheric  air  in  its  ordinary  state.  By  the  application  of 
adequate  mechanical  force,  the  piston  may  be  pressed  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  so  that  the  air  beneath  it  shall  be  forced  into  a  more  confined 
space.  The  effect  of  this  compression  will  be  twofold — an  increase  of  tem- 
perature and  an  increase  of  elasticity.  If  the  piston,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
raised  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  expand  into  a  more  enlarged  space,  the  contrary 
effects  will  ensue — the  temperature  of  the  air  will  fall,  and  its  elasticity  will 
be  diminished.  Whether  air  thus  enclosed  be  compressed  into  a  more  limited 
space,  or  allowed  to  expand  into  a  more  enlarged  space,  it  never  passes  from 
the  aeriform  state,  nor  loses  its  property  of  elasticity.  No  known  degree  of 
compression  has  caused  it  to  become  a  liquid,  nor  has  any  degree  of  expansion 
caused  it  to  lose  its  elastic  property. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  space  below  the  piston,  instead  of  air,  to  be  filled 
with  steam  raised  from  water  at  the  temperature  of  212^.  If  the  piston  be 
raised,  this  steam  will  expand,  its  temperature  will  fall,  and  its  elastic  force 
will  diminish  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  for  common  air,  and, 
as  with  common  air,  there  is  no  known  limit  to  the  extent  of  this  expansion. 

If,  however,  the  piston  be  pressed  toward  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  has 
been  generally  stated  that  steam  will  not  comport  itself  like  common  air  under 
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the  same  circumstances  ;  that  it  will  not  retain  the  vaporous  form  on  beisg 
compressed,  nor  increase  its  elasticity  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  pism 
is  depressed,  it  will  be  partially  restored  to  the  liquid  state,  and  that  the  por* 
tion  which  remains  in  the  vaporous  form  will  retain  the  same  density  and  ela^ 
ticity  as  it  had  before  the  piston  was  moved.  In  fact,  if  the  piston  be  d^ 
pressed  so  as  to  reduce  the  space  occupied  by  the  steam  to  one  half  its  origi- 
nal dimensions,  it  has  been  assumed  that  in  that  case  one  half  the  steam  under 
the  piston  would  be  restored  to  the  liquid  form,  and  would  become  water  of 
the  temperature  of  212^,  while  the  remaining  half  would  still  retain  the  Tapo^ 
ous  form,  and  have  the  same  temperature  and  density  as  before.* 

From  this  statement,  however  universally  admitted,  I  must  most  distinctly 
dissent,  unless  it  be  assumed,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  large  quantity  of  halt 
has  been  abstracted  from  that  portion  of  the  steam  which  is  reduced  to  the 
liquid  form.  If  this  do  not  happen,  and  the  same  quantity  of  heat  remain  in 
the  vapor  under  the  piston,  no  change  to  the  liquid  form  can,  in  my  opinion, 
take  place.  The  steam  originally  contained  in  the  cylinder  below  the  pitKn 
has  that  quantity  of  latent  and  sensible  heat  which  is  necessary  and  svJkieMt 
to  maintain  it  in  the  vaporous  form  in  all  degrees  of  density.  If  the  steam  be 
compressed  by  the  piston,  we  cannot  suppose  a  portion  of  it  to  be  condeoscd 
into  a  liquid,  without  at  the  same  time  supposing  that  portion  to  part  with  abost 
1,000^  of  latent  heat ;  but  this  supposition  cannot  be  admitted,  unless  we  sup- 
pose the  heat  so  dismissed  to  pass  off  to  some  external  object,  the  contraiy  of 
which  is  the  supposition  upon  which  I  have  here  argued. 

I  consider  that  the  effects  of  the  compression  of  steam  thus  enclosed  would 
be  the  same  as  already  described  with  respect  to  air.  The  temperature  and 
pressure  will  be  increased,  but  no  portion  of  it  will  be  condensed  into  a  hquid. 
In  every  state  of  density  to  which  it  will  be  reduced  by  compression  it  will 
take  that  temperature  and  pressure  which  steam  of  the  same  density  raised  im- 
mediately from  water  would  have.  If  the  piston  be  depressed  so  as  to  reduce 
the  steam  to  one  half  its  original  bulk,  then,  its  density  being  doubled,  it  will 
acquire  that  temperature  at  which  steam  of  double  the  degree  of  density  would 
be  raised  from  water.  The  steam  will  be  in  all  respects,  both  with  regard  to 
its  latent  and  sensible  heat,  its  density  and  its  elasticity,  the  same  as  steam 
raised  from  water  boiled  at  the  increased  temperature.  Similar  observations 
may  be  applied  to  any  degree  of  compression  whatever ;  and  it  will  follow,  not 
only  that  no  part  of  the  steam  will  be  restored  to  the  liquid  form  by  reducing 
its  bulk,  but  that  no  degree  of  compression  whatever  will  be  capable  of  redu- 
cing any  part  of  it  to  the  liquid  state.  If  the  piston  could  be  moved  toward  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  steam  to  those  which  it  bad 
when  it  existed  in  the  liquid  state,  which  would  be  accomplished  by  advanciug 
it  within  a  distance  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  about  the  seventeen 
hundredth  part  of  its  original  distance,  it  would  continue  to  be  steam,  but  would 
have  a  prodigiously  increased  elastic  force,  and  a  temperature  of  1,212^.  The 
steam  would  in  such  case  be  reduced  to  the  state  explained  in  page  308,  and 
would  be  identical  with  water  raised  in  a  close  vessel  to  the  temperature  of 
1,212^.  It  is  obvious  that  the  practical  exhibition  of  such  effects  as  here  de- 
scribed would  be  obstructed  by  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
sensible  heat  developed  in  the  compression  of  the  steam. 

The  true  cause  of  the  conversion  of  any  part  of  a  vapor  to  the  liquid  form,  I 
consider  to  be  the  diminution  of  that  sum  of  sensible  and  latent  heat  which  is  tf- 
sential  to  the  existence  of  vapor.  Such  a  loss  of  heat  would  equally  cause  the 
vapor  to  return  to  the  liquid  state,  whether  compressed  into  a  less  bulk  or  ex- 


*  See  Biot,  Tnic6  de  Pfaysiqiie,  torn.  L,  p.  966,  and  pfajiical  and  dtemioal  writen  geiieraUj. 
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nto  a  greater  one.  If  the  piston  had  been  previously  raised,  and  a 
intity  of  heat  at  the  same  time  abstracted  from  the  ?apor,  a  portion  of 
r  would  immediately  be  condensed,  and  a  small  portion  would  be  con- 
»y  the  same  loss  of  heat,  in  whatever  state  of  compression  or  rarefac- 
steam  may  exist.  This  condensation  is  therefore  altogether  indepen- 
iny  effects  produced  on  the  density  of  the  steam  by  any  mechanical 
sion.* 

pressure  on  the  surface  of  water,  though  the  principal  cause  which 
le  boiling  point,  is  not  the  only  one.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
trial  of  which  the  Tessel  is  composed,  in  which  the  process  of  boiling 
ice,  has  also  an  effect  upon  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is  found  that 
sel  of  glass,  water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  in  a  vessel  of 
Foreign  matter  also  held  in  solution  by  the  water  produces  a  change 
iling  point ;  bat  this  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  distinct  liquid. 
Bit  be  applied  to  other  liquids,  results  will  be  obtained  showing  that  the 
ena  already  explained  with  respect  to  water,  are  only  instances  of  a 
merous  class,  applicable  to  all  liquids  whatever.  The  application  of 
any  liquid  causes  its  temperature,  in  the  first  instance,  to  rise  ;  and 
'ease  of  temperature  continues  until  the  liquid  attains  a  state  similar  to 
toiling  water,  when  a  thermometer  or  pyrometer,  immersed  in  it,  would 
stationary.  The  continued  application  of  heat  now  no  longer  causes 
id  to  rise  in  temperature,  but  produces  vapor  rapidly,  so  that  the  liquid 
'ay  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  with  respect  to  water, 
the  effects  before  explained  take  place,  differing  only  in  the  tempera- 
vhich  the  ebullition  commences,  and  in  the  rate  at  which  the  vapor  is 
d.  Different  liquids  attain  the  stationary  temperature  of  ebullition  at 
t  points  ;  and  hence  the  boiling  point  becomes  a  specific  character  to 
ish  material  substances.  They  likewise,  in  passing  into  the  vaporous 
nder  different  quantities  of  heat  latent. 

thermometer,  consisting  of  two  metallic  bars,  be  fixed  in  a  vessel  so 
tend  across  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  so  that  the  extremity,  bear- 
graduated  scale,  shall  pass  through  the  side  and  project  outside  the 

Let  melted  lead  be  now  poured  into  this  vessel,  so  as  to  cover  the 
trie  bars,  and  let  the  whole  be  placed  on  a  furnace.  The  divided  scale, 
lie  continued  application  of  the  fire,  will  constantly  show  an  increasing 
iture  until  the  lead  boils.  The  expansion  of  the  bars  will  then  cease, 
pyrometer  will  become  fixed  in  its  indication,  and  will  continue  fixed 
3  whole  of  the  lead  is  evaporated. 

(1,  let  a  common  thermometer  be  immersed  in  phosphorus  at  the  tem- 
3  of  300^,  and,  being  placed  in  a  vessel,  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  action 
It  will  continue  to  rise  until  it  attains  the  temperature  of  554^,  where 
become  stationary,  and  the  phosphorus  will  boil.  The  thermometer 
;ome  stationary  until  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  is  evaporated, 
correspondence  of  these  results  with  those  obtained  in  the  experiments 
;d  upon  water  is  obvious.  The  analogy  might  be  still  further  confirmed 
g  a  close  vessel,  like  that  represented  in  fig.  1,  and  carrying  over  the 
f  the  lead,  or  the  phosphorus,  into  a  vessel  exposed  to  cold,  where  it 
le  re-collected  in  the  liquid  form^  It  is  clear  that,  in  all  these  instances,  S 
the  process  of  ebullition,  heat  has  become  latent,  because  heat  contin-  ^ 
)e  supplied  to  the  vaporizing  body,  although  the  vapor  produced  by  the 
of  such  heat  is  found  to  have  no  greater  temperature  than  that  of  the 
rom  which  it  is  produced.     The  same  result  would  be  obtained  by  simi- 

e  been  the  more  miuate  in  thew  details,  Vectote  my  opiaiooi  difibr  from  thoae  commonly 
revpectiug  tlie  effect*  of  comprooMun  upon  iteam. 
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lar  experiments  made  on  oiher  substances  :  and  we  may,  iherefon. 
the  facts  established  by  the  experiments   already  described  apoo  isei 
state  that  all  bodies,  when  in  the  liquid  form,  are  capable,  by  iiKicKii 
temperatures,  of  being  converted  into  vapor ;  aiid  that  in  this  eoifeiMii 
quantity  of  heat  must  be  supplied,  which  becomes  latent  in  ibe  n^! 
notwithstanding  the  increased  supply  of  heat  given  to  it,  it  exlubiliK 
sponding  increase  of  temperature. 

There  is  no  liquid  upon  which  the  effects  of  heat  have  bees  lo 
amined  as  water.     The  latent  heats  of  a  few  other  liquids  hare  bMi 
determined  :  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  departaeo(af| 
Count  Rumford  examined  the  latent  heats  of  several  vapon,  by 
to  be  condensed  in  a  refrigeratory,  so  that  they  imparted  tbeir  Ivj 
to  water.     He  then  determined  the  weight  of  the  liquid  which  Inl  hi 
densed,  and,  by  comparing  with  it  the  heat  imparted  to  the  vaieiiii 
frigeratory,  he  obtained  the  latent  heat.     Dr.  Ure  and  M.  Detpnci 
experiments  on  some  liquids,  the  results  of  which  were  as  foliovi:- 


Steam 

Alcohol  rapor  (specific  gravity  0-793 ) 

Salphnric  ether  (specific  gravity  0-7 15) 

Oil  of  turpentine  

Ammonia  (specific  gravity  -0978) 

Nitric  acid  (specific  graviiy  1*494) 

Naphtha , 


The  boiling  points  of  all  liquids  are  aflfected  by  pressure  in  the 
ner  as  the  boiling  point  of  water,  every  increase  of  pressure  cuni|C 
In  comparing  the  boiling  points  of  different  liquids  one  with  the  oh: 
therefore,  necessary  to  take  them  all  under  the  same  pressure;  vii^ 
sure  usually  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  the  medium  pressure  of  ^ 
sphere,  or  thirty  inches  of  mercury. 

The  comparison  of  the  melting  and  boiling  points  of  bodies  does  ic 
any  general  feature  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  obviots 
connecting  the  phenomena  of  fusion  and  ebullition  with  their  other 
Generally,  but  not  invariably,  the  higher  on  the  scale  of  tempentut 
ing  point  is,  the  higher  will  be  the  boiling  point ;   but  to  this  there  0 
exceptions.     Mercury  freezes  at  39^  below  0^,  and  boils  at  a  te 
about  660^ ;   while,  on  the  other  hand,  phosphorus  melts  at  UO^ 
melting  temperature  of  mercury,  and  boils  at  about  llO^  bebwtir 
temperature  of  that  metal. 

Since,  by  continually  imparting  heat  to  it,  a  body  in  the  liquid  state ' 
passes  into  the  form  of  vapor  or  air,  analogy  would  lead  us  to  eipeA 
continually  withdrawing  heat,  a  body  in  the  aeriform  state  would  it  1^ 
turn  to  the  liquid  state.  In  the  case  of  vapor  raised  from  liquids  by  s^ 
is  found  to  be  universally  true.  In  the  experiment  illustrated  bfis^- 
steam  of  water,  having  passed  from  the  heated  vessel  to  one  maiaB^' 
lower  temperature,  was  caused  to  impart  its  heat  to  the  sunonudiag^ 
and  immediately  returned  to  the  liquid  state.  The  same  result  «w^^ 
tained  under  the  same  circumstances  in  any  liquid  body  vaporiied.  Tk' 
being  exposed  to  cold,  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  that  heat  which  is  m**^ 
sustain  it  in  the  aeriform  stale,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  sccordind?  ^ 
the  liquid  form,  and  this  continues  until,  by  the  constant  abstricna " ' 
the  whole  of  the  vapor  becoiiica  U<\uid.     As  a  liquid,  in  passing  W^^ 
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ous  form,  undergoes  an  immonse  expansion  or  increase  of  bulk,  so  a  vapor,  in 

returning  to  the  liquid  form,  undergoes  a  corresponding  and  equal  diminution 

of  bulk.     A  cubic  inch  of  water  transformed  into  steam  at  212^,  enlarges  in 

magnitude  to  seventeen  hundred  cubic  inches,  as  already  observed.    The  same 

steam,  reconverted  into  water  by  abstracting  from  it  the  heat  consumed  in  its 

vaporization,  will  be  restored  to  its  former  bulk,  and  will  form  one  cubic  inch 

of  water  at  212^.     Vapors  raised  from  other  bodies  would  undergo  a  similar 

change,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  diminution  of  bulk  which  they  would 

suffer  respectively.     The  diminished  space  into  which  the  particles  of  a  vapor 

are  gradually  condensed  when  it  passes  into  the  liquid  state  has  caused  this 

process  to  be  called  eomdensation.^ 

No  liquid  has  been  submitted  to  so  minute  an  examination,  with  respect  to 
the  effects  produced  upon  it  by  heat,  as  water  ;  and,  with  respect  to  other  li- 
quids, we  are  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  experimental  proof,  to  reason  from 
analogy.     The  principle  that  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  vapor 
is  the  same  for  all  temperatures,  may  be  extended,  with  a  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability, to  the  vapors  of  all  liquids  whatever ;  so  that  we  may  assume  this  sum 
to  be  constant  for  each  liquid,  though  differing  in  one  liquid  compared  with 
another.     To  maintain  the  vapor  of  any  liquid  in  the  aeriform  state,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  it  should  contain  at  least  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  what- 
ever be  its  temperature  ;  and  any  diminution  in  this  quantity  cannot  fail  to 
produce  the  condensation  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  vapor.     If  the  vapor 
of  a  liquid,  therefore,  has  received  no  heat  after  having  passed  from  the  liquid 
to  the  vaporous  form,  it  cannot  lose  any  portion  of  the  heat  it  contains  without 
a  partial  condensation  ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  a  vapor,  whether  of 
water  or  any  other  liquid,  may,  after  having  attained  the  state  of  vapor,  receive 
an  additional  supply  of  heut  to  any  extent,  and  may  thus  have  its  temperature 
raised  to  any  point  whatever.     Independently  of  the  heat  which  it  received  in 
the  process  of  vaporization,  all  the  boat  which  it  has  thus  received  in  the  state 
of  vapor  it  may  lose,  and  yet  remain  in  that  state.     Under  such  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  a  reduction  of  temperature  in  vapor  ne- 
cessarily causes  condensation.     Condensation  cannot  commence  until  the  vapor 
loses  all  that  heat  which  it  received  after  taking  the  furm  of  vapor  ;  but  when  it 
has  lost  so  much,  then  any  further  abstraction  of  heat  must  be  attended  by  con- 
densation. 

By  the  great  change  of  volume  which  a  vapor  undergoes  in  condensation,  it 
becomes  an  efficient  means  of  producing  a  vacuum,  without  the  exertion  of 
mechanical  force.  Let  a  glass  tube  be  provided,  having  at  one  extremity  a 
large  iiulb,  the  other  extremity  being  open.  Let  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  be 
introduced  into  the  bulb  through  the  tube,  and  let  a  spirit  lamp  be  placed  under 
the  bulb,  so  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  boil.  The  vapor  of  the  liquid  will  first 
mix  with  the  air  in  the  bulb  and  tube  ;  but,  as  its  quantity  increases,  its  elas- 
ticity will  cause  k  to  issue  through  the  tube,  which  it  will  at  length  raise  to 
its  own  temperature,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  pass  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  in 
the  vaporous  form,  without  being  previously  condensed.  The  stream  of  vapor 
proceeding  up  the  tube  will,  after  a  time,  carry  off  with  it  the  atmospheric  air  pre- 
viously contained  in  the  bulb  and  tube ;  and  at  length  the  space  below  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  will  be  completely  filled  with  pure  vapor.  Let  the  tube  be  now 
inverted,  and  its  open  end  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  water  or  other  liquid,  the 
bulb  being  presented  upward.     The  space  within  the  tube  and  bulb  containing 

*  In  genenl,  whcnevor  the  dimensioiui  of  a  body  aro  diminiahed,  without  any  dimioatioa  of  iti 
qqajitity  of  matter,  it  ia  said  to  be  coudcii«ed,  and  tho  proccas  may  widiout  impropriety  be  called 
I  ofMiietutttioM. ;  but  Uiia  mora  general  application  of  the  term  cannot  caoae  any  oonfuwm,  ahice  ita 
uaiAuiug  ia  alwaya  eaaily  andetbtood  from  tho  context 
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pure  vapor  will  be  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  air.  The  in- 
ferior temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  taking  heat  constantly  from  the  bulb 
and  tube,  will  deprive  the  vapor  contained  in  them  of  the  quantity  of  heat  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  it  in  the  elastic  form,  and  it  will  be  condensed.  The  greit 
diminution  of  bulk  which  it  will  suffer  will  cause  a  partial  vacuum  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  acting  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  tube  is  immersed,  will  force 
the  water  up  the  tube,  and  and  it  will  completely  fill  the  bulb. 

That  form  of  the  steam-engine  called  the  loiP'pressurc  engine,  derives  its 
principal  mechanical  efficacy  from  this  property,  by  which  steam  is  instromen- 
tal  in  the  formation  of  a  vacuum.     The  moving  power  in  that  machine  is  ren- 
dered operative  by  a  piston  placed  in  a  cylinder,  in  which  it  moves  steam- 
tight.     The  atmospheric  air  and  other  gases  are  expelled  from  the  cylinder  and 
tubes  which  communicate  between  it  and  the  boiler  by  steam,  in  the  same 
manner  exactly  as  in  the  experiment  just  described.    Steam  is  allowed  to  past 
freely  from  the  boiler  through  the  tubes  and  cylinder,  and  makes  its  escape 
finally  through  a  valve  or  cock  provided  for  that  purpose,  un  il  at  length  all  the 
atmospheric  air  is  blown  from  the  machine.     The  cock  is  then  closed,  and 
pure  steam  only  fills  every  part  of  the  engine.     A  chamber,  called  a  condemer, 
which  is  maintained  at  a  low  temperature,  by  being  immersed  in  cold  water, 
is  made  to  communicate  with  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  {m)per 
tubes  and  valves.     When  the  piston  is  required  to  descend,  the  communict- 
tion  between  this  chamber  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  opened,  while  a 
communication  is  at  the  same  time  opened  between  the  boiler  and  the  top  ci 
the  cylinder.     The  steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  below  the  piston  rushes 
toward  the  condenser  by  its  elastic  force,  and  is  there  immediately  converted 
into  water  by  the  cold  medium  with  which  it  is  surrounded.     The  cylinder 
below  the  piston,  therefore,  remains  a  vacuum  ;  meanwhile  the  steam,  rushing 
from  the  boiler  above  the  piston,  forces  it  downward,  until  it  reaches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.     The  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  is  now  closed,  and  a  communication  opened  between  the  boiler 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  the  communication  be- 
tween the  condenser  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  closed,  and  a  commu- 
nication is  opened  between  the  condenser  and  the  top  of  the  cylinder.    Under 
these  circumstances,  the  steam  which  is  above  the  piston  rushes  by  its  elastic 
force  toward  the  condenser,  where  it  is  condensed,  and  the  cylinder  above  the 
piston  remains  a  vacuum.     Meanwhile  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  rushing  into 
the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  forces  it  upward,  and  the  piston  ascends  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  alternate  motion  of  the  piston 
upward  and  downward  in  the  cylinder  is  continued. 

The  results  of  experimental  inquiry,  as  we  have  seen,  justify  us  in  assuming 
as  a  universal  law,  that  by  the  application  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heat  all 
solids  may  be  converted  into  liquids  ;  and,  by  the  abstraction  of  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  heat,  all  liquids  may  be  converted  into  solids.  We  have  like- 
wise seen,  that,  by  the  supply  of  heat  in  sufficient  quantities,  all  liquids  may 
be  converted  into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  form  ;  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
infer,  that,  by  the  due  abstraction  of  heat,  the  bodies  that  exist  in  the  gaseous 
form  might  be  reduced  to  liquids.  The  practical  results  here,  however,  fall 
far  short  of  the  anticipations  to  which  analogy  leads  us.  There  is  a  numerous 
class  of  bodies  existing  in  the  gaseous  form,  among  which  atmospheric  air  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  most  obvious,  which  no  means  hitherto  known  have  con- 
verted into  liquids.  Arguments,  however,  similar  to  those  which  led  us  to  in- 
fer that  charcoal  and  alcohol  are  not  real  exceptions  to  the  liquefaction  of 
solids,  and  the  solidification  of  liquids,  but  that  they  transcend  the  power  of 
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art,    ^without  falling  boyond  the  limits  of  the  general  law,  lead  to  similar 
concluaions  respecting  ue  more  numerous  class  of  bodies  called  permanent 
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Bodies  existing  in  the  aeriform  state  are  divided  into  two  classes,  called 
v^fors  and  gases.     Vapors  are  those  aeriform  substances  which  are  known  to 
have  been  raised  from  liquids  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  which  may  al- 
ways be  restored  to  the  liquid  form  by  the  due  abstraction  of  heat.     On  the 
other  hand,  gases  are  those  aeriform  bodies  which  have  never  been  known  to 
Bziat  in  any  other  than  the  aeriform  state,  and  which,  under  all  ordinary  de- 
greea  of  cold,  preserve  their  elastic  form.     This  class  includes  common  air, 
I  and  a  great  number  of  substances  known  in  chemistry  under  a  variety  of  names, 
>  bat  all  comprised  under  the  general  denomination  of  gases.     The  exact  corre- 
f  spondence  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  these  bodies  with  those  of  vapors 
^  raiaed  from  liquids  by  heat,  naturally  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  vapors  of  bodies  which  vaporize  at  extremely  low  temperatures — at  tem- 
peratures lower  than  any  which  we  generally  attain  even  by  the  processes  of 
art.     Such  a  supposition  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  effects  which  we 
A^erre  ;  for  such  bodies  would  then  maintain  all  the  gaseous  qualities  which 
they  are  observed  to  possess  at  present,  though  they  should  be  true  vapors  ca- 
pable of  being  condensed,  and  even  solidified,  if  we  possessed  practical  means 
of  depriving  them  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  heat  which  they  contain. 

These  observations  derive  considerable  probability  and  force  from  the  results 
which  the  improved  powers  of  science  have  more  recently  furnished.  In  pro* 
portion  as  more  powerful  means  of  extorting  heat  from  gases  have  been  in- 
vented, a  greater  number  of  them  have  been  forced  within  the  limits  of  the 
law  of  condensation.  The  substance  called  ammonia  was  known  only  as  a 
gas  until  a  temperature  of  — 46^  was  attained.  Exposed  to  that  temperature,  it 
became  a  liquid.  Such  a  body,  in  high  northern  latitudes,  would,  at  different 
seasons,  exist  in  the  different  forms  of  liquid  and  gas  ;  in  winter  it  would  be 
liquid,  and  at  other  seasons  gas. 

Since  it  is  certain  that  gases  may  lose  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  with- 
out undergoing  any  degree  of  condensation,  we  must  look  upon  them  as  vapors ; 
which,  besides  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  necessary  to  sustain 
^  them  in  the  elastic  form,  have,  subsequently  to  attaining  that  form,  received  a 
large  accession  of  heat ;  and  yet,  from  their  nature,  with  all  this  supply  of 
heat,  their  temperature  does  not  exceed  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  globe. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  abstract  from  them  all  the  heat  which  they  have  re- 
ceived subsequently  to  taking  the  vaporous  form  before  condensation  could 
begin.  As  our  power  of  producing  artificial  cold  is,  however,  very  limited, 
never  having  yet  exceeded  — 100^  (if,  indeed,  that  limit  has  been  attained),  it 
cannot  be  surprising  that  all  the  redundant  heat  contained  by  gases,  over  and 
above  the  sum  of  latent  and  sensible  heat  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  the 
elastic  form,  should  not  have  been  extracted  by  this  means. 

Some  facility  in  the  attainment  of  this  object  may  be  gained  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  mechanical  compression  of  a  gas  raises  its  temperature. 
If,  therefore,  a  permanent  gas  be  submitted  to  severe  mechanical  compression, 
its  temperature  will  be  raised,  and  the  heat  which  it  contains  may  be  more 
easily  withdrawn  from  it,  and*  imparted  to  freezing  mixtures,  or  extorted  by  any 
of  the  usual  means  of  exposing  it  to  extremely  low  temperatures.  By  contin- 
ually carrying  on  the  process  of  compression,  additional  quantities  of  heat  may 
be  developed  and  withdrawn,  so  that  at  length  we  may  succeed  in  reducing 
I  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  gas  to  that  sum  of  latent  and  sensible 
heat  which  seems  the  limit  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  maintain  the  elastic 
form.     Any  further  reduction  would  be  necessarily  followed  by  condensation. 
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Means  similar  to  these  have  accordingly  been  applied,  and  succeeded,  in 
the  hands  of  Faraday.  By  submitting  gases  in  small  quantities,  in  stroiif 
glass  tubes,  to  a  severe  pressure,  produced  by  their  own  elasticity,  and  the 
force  with  which  they  were  generated  by  chemical  action,  heat  was  extracted 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  was  carried  off  by  evaporation  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  glass.  In  this  way,  nine  gases  were  condensed  into  the  liquid 
form. 

Faraday  attempted,  without  success,  the  condensation  of  yarious  other  gases 
by  the  same  means.  Oxygen,  azote,  and  hydrogen,  have,  it  is  said,  been  sob> 
mitted  to  a  pressure  of  eight  hundred  atmospheres  without  passing  to  the  liquid 
state.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  science  are  ad- 
vanced, the  exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  condensation  become  more  and 
more  circumscribed  ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  overstepping  the  limits  of  justifia- 
ble theory  to  assume,  as  a  general  law,  that  all  bodies  whatever,  existing  in 
the  gaseous  form,  may,  by  a  sufficient  abstraction  of  heat  from  them,  be  reduced 
to  the  liquid  state. 

The  absorption  of  heat,  in  the  process  by  which  liquids  are  converted  into 
steam,  will  explain  why  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  though  constantly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,  can  never,  while  it  contains  any  liquid,  receive  such  a 
degree  of  heat  as  might  destroy  it.  A  tin-kettle  containing  water  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  most  fierce  furnace,  and  yet  the  tin,  which  is  a  very 
fusible  metal,  will  remain  uninjured ;  but  if  the  kettle  without  containing  water 
were  placed  on  a  fire,  it  would  be  immediately  destroyed.  The  heat  which  | 
the  fire  imparts  to  the  kettle  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  bubbles  of  water,  j 
rhich  are  converted  into  steam  at  the  bottom,  and  rendered  latent  in  them. 
I  he'se  bubbles  ascend  through  the  water,  and  escape  at  the  surface,  continn- 
ally  carrying  with  them  the  heat  conveyed  from  the  fire  through  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle.  So  long  as  water  is  contained  in  the  kettle,  this  absorption  of  hett 
by  the  steam  continues ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  temperature  of  the  kettle 
can  exceed  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  But  if  any  part  of  the  kettle  not 
filled  with  water  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  there  being  then  no  means  of  dismis- 
sing the  heat  which  it  receives  from  the  fire,  the  metal  will  presently  melt,  and 
the  vessel  be  destroyed. 

The  latent  heat  of  steam  may  be  used  with  great  convenience  for  many  do- 
mestic purposes.  In  cookery ,  if  steatn  raised  from  boiling  water  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  meat  or  vegetables,  it  will  be  condensed  upon  their  surfaces,  im- 
parting to  them  the  heat  latent  in  it  before  its  condensation,  and  they  will  thus 
be  as  eflectually  boiled  as  if  they  were  immersed  in  boiling  water. 

In  dwelling-houses  where  pipes  convey  cold  water  to  different  parts  of  the 
building,  steam-pipes  carried  from  the  lower  part  will  enable  hot  water  to  be 
procured  in  every  part  of  the  house  with  great  speed  and  facility.  The  cock 
of  a  steam-pipe  being  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  cold  water,  the  steam 
which  escapes  from  it  will  be  condensed  by  the  water,  and  will  very  speedily, 
by  imparting  to  it  its  latent  heat,  cause  it  to  boil.  Warm  baths  may  thus  be 
prepared  in  a  few  minutes,  the  water  of  which  would  require  a  long  period  to 
boil. 

From  all  that  has  been  explained  in  the  present  discourse,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  essential  properties  of  the  bodies  which  assume  these  states  respectively. 

*  An  opinion,  which  I  consider  to  be  erroneont,  has  hitherto  prevailed,  that  gases  and  vapors 
may  be  condensed  by  mere  mechanical  comprossion.  I  conceive  timt  mechanical  corapremon  con- 
tributes in  no  other  way  to  the  condensation  of  a  gas  or  a  vapor,  than  so  tar  as  it  is  the  means  of 
raising  the  temperature  of  tlie  gas  compressed,  and  tlierefore  facilitating  the  process  by  which  it 
may  be  depriTcId  of  beat 
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Water,  whether  it  exist  in  the  state  of  liquid,  in  the  state  of  steam,  or  in  the 
state  of  ice,  is  evidently  the  same  substance,  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
and  possessing  properties  in  all  respects  the  same,  except  in  those  mechanical 
effects  which  are  immediately  connected  with  the  three  states  just  mentioned. 
In  fact,  the  state  in  which  water  may  be  found  is  a  mere  accident  consequent 
on  the  surrounding  temperature  ;  nor  can  one  rather  than  another  state  with 
propriety  be  called  the  natural  staU  of  the  body. 

tf  the  expression  natural  state  have  any  meaning,  it  must  be  that  state  in 
which  the  substance  is  most  commonly  found  ;  and  in  that  sense  the  natuial 
state  of  water  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  is  diflferent. 

The  variations  of  temperature  incident  to  any  part  of  our  globe  are  included 
within  no  very  extended  limits  ;  and  these  limits  determine  the  bodies  which 
are  found  to  exist  most  commonly  in  the  several  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas. 
A  body  whose  boiling  point  is  below  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  climate, 
must  always  exist  in  the  state  of  vapor  or  gas,  and  one  whose  melting  point  is 
above  the  highest  temperature  incident  to  the  climate  must  always  exist  in  the 
solid  form.  Bodies  whose  melting  point  is  below  the  lowest  temperature  of 
the  climate,  while  their  boiling  point  is  above  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
climate,  will  permanently  exist  in  the  liquid  form.  The  permanent  gases  af- 
ford examples  of  the  first-mentioned  class.  Most  solid  bodies  are  examples 
of  the  second ;  and  such  fluids  as  mercury  are  examples  of  the  third.  A  liquid 
whose  melting  point  is  a  little  above  the  lowest  limit  of  temperature  will  gener- 
ally exist  in  the  liquid  state,  but  occasionally  in  the  solid.  Water  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  A  liquid,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  boiling  point  is  a  little 
below  the  highest  limit  of  temperature,  will  generally  exist  in  the  liquid  form, 
but  occasionally  in  the  gaseous.  Ether,  in  hot  climates,  is  an  example  of  this. 
Its  boiling  point  is  98^ ;  and  it  could  not  exist,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  the  liquid  form,  in  India  and  other  hot  countries. 

Some  bodies  are  at  present  retained  in  the  liquid  form  only  by  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  Ether  and  rectified  spirits  of  wine  are  examples  of  this. 
If  these  liquids  be  placed  under  a  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  air  be  partially  removed,  they  uill  be  observed  to  boil  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air ;  whence  it  appears,  that,  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
were  considerably  less  than  it  is,  these  substances  would  have  existed  only  as 
permanent  gases. 

Great  convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  effects,  and  the 
like,  by  which  extraordinar)*^  quantities  of  heat  are  evolved,  form  exceptions  to 
this  uniform  state  ;  and  the  effects  of  such  exceptions  are  discoverable  upon  . 
snd  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth :  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
states  of  gases  or  airs,  of  liquids,  and  of  solids,  are  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion just  mentioned,  namely,  by  the  relation  which  their  boiling  and  freezing 
points  bear  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  temperature  of  our  climate. 

These  considerations  will  lead  us  to  perceive  what  would  be  the  effect,  if 
the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  were  to  undergo  considerable  change,  either 
by  increase  or  diminution,  other  circumstances  being  supposed  to  remain  the 
same.  If  its  proximity  to  the  sun  were  increased,  the  increased  influence  of 
solar  heat  would  render  it  impossible  fur  many  substances  now  commonly  li- 
quid on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  exist  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  air ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  many  solid  bodies  would  be  incapable  of  maintaining 
the  solid  form,  and  would  become  permanently  liquid.  It  would  be  possible, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  water  which  now  constitutes  the  ocean 
would  be  changed  into  an  atmosphere,  and  that  many  of  the  metals  which  now 
exist  in  the  solid  form,  distributed  through  the  earth,  would  become  liquid,  and 
fill  the  beds  of  the  sea.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  from  the  sun  were 
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considerably  increased,  the  solar  beat  would  undergo  a  oorreiprMij 
tion,  and  many  of  the  substances  which  now  assume  ihe  liquid  ioEsi 
then  become  solid.  The  sea  which  surrounds  the  globe  would  taki  71 
of  a  mass  of  solid  crystal.  Substances  now  in  ihe  gaseous  stale  cii: 
duced  to  the  form  of  a  liquid  ;  nay,  that  the  atmosphere  sbodd  Sei 
into  a  sea  by  a  sufficient  diminution  of  temperature,  is  an  effect  not  om 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  probable  upon  the  clearest  ud  mkx 
analogy. 

In  reviewing  what  has  been  stated  in  the  present  discourse,  it  liS  >i 
ceived  that  the  following  general  facts  have  been  established,  wbk:i2 
basis  of  all  investigations  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  coa« 
liquids  into  vapor  by  ebullition : — 

1.  A  liquid,  when  raised  to  a  certain  temperature,  boils,  and  is 
into  vapor.     The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  varies  with  the  pressure  u^ 
is  submitted  :  the  greater  this  pressure,  the  greater  will  be  the  tei 
which  the  liquid  boils. 

2.  During  the  process  of  ebullition  no  increase  of  tempenture  bsh: 
though  a  considerable  portion  of  heat  is  imparted  to  the  boiling  lii-u 

3.  Different  liquids  undergo  the  process  of  ebullition  under  the  bzI 
sure  at  different  temperatures  ;  and  the  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  vii 
the  medium  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  thirty  inches  of  mercnry.: 
its  boiling  point, 

4.  Different  liquids  absorb  different  quantities  of  heat  in  the 
ebullition. 

5.  The  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  into  which  a  liquid  is  coDfene^^j 
to  the  pressure  under  which  the  liquid  boils. 

6.  The  stales  of  liquid  or  vapor  are  not  essentially  connected  iiu' 
ture  of  bodies,  but  are  merely  accidental  on  the  temperature  to  vbci 
are  exposed,  nor  does  a  body  change  its  nature  or  essential  propertiH:; 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other. 
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NY  examples  have  been  presented,  in  which  the  chemical  combination 
>  bodies  was  accompanied  by  a  change  of  temperature.  When  sulphuric 
ind  pure  water  are  mixed  together  at  the  same  temperature  of  60^,  the 
re  will  suddenly  rise  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  In  like  man- 
^hen  snow  at  the  temperature  of  32^  is  mixed  with  common  salt  at  the 
temperature,  the  compound  resulting  will  fall  many  degrees  below  tVo 
ion  temperature  of  the  constituents.  It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  g^ 
)rinciple,  that  chemical  combination  is  one  of  the  numerous  causes  t. 
I  heat  may  be  developed  or  absorbed.  Every  part  of  chemical  science 
ids  in  facts  illustrative  of  this  principle. 

i  have  seen  that  an  extreme  increase  of  temperature  is  attended  by  the 
nee  of  light.  Now,  if  these  two  general  laws  be  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
f  be  expected  that,  if  chemical  combinations  can  be  discovered  in  which 
ne  quantities  of  heat  may  be  developed,  the  product  may  attain  that  tern- 
jre  at  which  it  will  be  luminous. 

ch  are  the  principles  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  ordinary  process 
nbustion  or  burning.  When  fire  is  produced,  such  a  combination  always 
place  between  the  particles  of  two  bodies  as  produces  a  development  of 
so  extreme  as  to  produce  light.  If  the  body  emitting  light  in  this  case 
the  solid  form,  the  efifect  is  called  fire ;  but  if  it  be  vapor,,  it  is  called 

• 

so  happens  that,  among  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  substances  by  the 
ination  of  which  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  produced,  one  of  the  two 
ining  bodies  is,  almost  in  every  case,  the  substance  called  in  chemistry 
3n  gas  ;  and  that  in  the  few  cases  where  oxygen  is  not  present  there  is  a 
limited  number  of  other  substances,  one  or  the  other  of  which  must  be  one 
i  combining  substances. 

Qong  these  other  substances,  the  principal  are  three  bodies,  called  in  cbein- 
chlorine^  bromine^  and  iodine,  ^ 
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Some  one  of  these  four  bodies— oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine— be-  < 
ing,  almost  in  every  case,  one  of  the  two  bodies  by  the  combination  of  wbich 
combustion  is  produced,  and  the  other  J)odie8  with  which  they  severally  com- 
bine being  far  more  numerous,  the  four  just  mentioned  are  distinguished  rcli- 
tively  to  the  phenomena  of  combustion  by  the  name  supporters  of  combustion; 
while  the  other  body  forming  the  combination  with  them,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  called  a  combustible.  These  terms,  however,  must  be  carefully  understood 
as  not  expressing  any  distinct  or  different  mode  of  action  which  die  two  com- 
bining bodies  exert  in  the  process  of  their  combination.  Supporters  ofcomh^t' 
tion  and  combuxtibles,  as  far  as  has  been  discovered,  have  no  other  difiercnce  thai 
this,  that  the  former  are  very  limited  in  number,  and  the  latter  very  numerous. 

Exclusive  of  the  four  supporters  of  combustion,  every  simple  substance 
known  in  chemistry  are  combustibles,  except  azote  or  nitrogen  gas.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  that  all  simple  substances  are  capable  of  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  one  or  other  of  the  four  bodies  called  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  attended  with  a  su&en  evolution  of  light  and 
heat. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  process  of  combustion,  it  wu 
long  supposed  that  the  only  supporter  of  combustion  was  oxygen,  and  the  pb«- 
nomenon  of  combustion  was  consequently  defined  to  be  the  rapid  combination 
of  oxygen  with  some  other  substance.  This  is,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon in  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion  ;  and  it  is  only  in  few  instances, 
developed  by  the  researches  of  modem  chemists,  that  chlorine  and  the  other 
supporters  play  a  part. 

Tbc  tendency  which  a  body  heated  considerably  above  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  medium  has  to  dismiss  its  heat,  whether  by  contact  or  radia- 
i  tion,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  combination  which  produces  combustion 
should  be  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  instantaneous ;  for,  if  the  heat  developed 
I  were  produced  progressively,  it  would  be  progressively  dissipated,  and  could 
never  accumulate  so  as  to  produce  that  increased  temperature  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  evolution  of  light. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  one  of  the  combining  bodies  is  the  oxj- 
gen,  which  forms  a  component  part  of  atmospheric  air ;  and  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  most  favor  combustion  is  the  fact  that  the  constituent  elements 
of  atmospheric  air  are  mixed  logther,  either  mechanically,  or,  if  they  be  chem- 
ically combined,  their  affinity  is  of  the  weakest  imaginable  kind.  Thus  the 
oxygen  exists  in  the  atmosphere  almost  in  a  free  state,  and  ready  to  combine 
with  any  object  which  presents  to  it  the  slightest  affinity.  The  application  of 
heat  to  any  body,  by  weakening  the  energy  of  the  cohesive  principle,  leaves  its 
particles  more  free  to  obey  other  affinities ;  and  consequently  it  is  found  that 
bodies  which  cannot  combine  at  one  temperature  will  frequently  be  capable  of 
combining  when  the  temperature  of  one  or  both  is  raised.  A  body,  therefore, 
may  exist  at  a  certain  temperature,  when  surrounded  by  the  oxygen  of  the  a^ 
mospheric  air  ;  but  if  the  temperature  of  that  body  be  raised,  the  affinity  of  iti 
molecules  for  those  of  oxygen  will  at  length  be  enabled  to  (ake  effect  by  the 
diminution  of  the  force  by  which  its  particles  are  held  li>gether.  In  conformi- 
ty with  this  principle,  we  find  that  when  a  combustible  is  raised  to  a  certain 
temperature,  its  particles  rapidly  combine  with  those  of  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  surrounding  air.  In  their  combination  heat  and  light  are  evolved,  tod 
fire  is  produced.  When  phosphorus  is  raised  to  the  temperature  of  1 48^,  it  | 
burns  with  great  splendor.  The  particles  of  the  phosphorus,  in  this  case,  con* 
bine  with  those  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  so  much  heat  is  devel- 
oped by  their  combination  that  the  light  is  evolved.  The  temperature  neces- 
sary to  each  different  substance,  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  and  produce  com- 
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Irastion,  is  rery  diflferent.  Hydrogen  gem  requires  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  in- 
candescence to  cause  it  to  begin  to  bum.  Wood,  coal,  and  other  combustibles, 
bum  when  raised  to  various  temperatures. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  temperature  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  fallowing  substances  to  combine  with  oxygen  vary  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand,  the  first  being  that  which  bums  at  the  lowest  tem- 
perature, and  the  succeeding  ones  at  temperatures  gradually  increasing  : — 


Phosphoras, 

Phoiphnretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Hydrogen  and  chlorine, 

Salphnr, 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen, 

defiant  gas. 


Snlphuretted  hydrogen. 

Alcohol, 

Wax, 

Carbonic  oxide, 

Carba retted  hydrogen. 


The  experimental  proofs  by  which  combustion  is  shown  to  arise  from  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  other  principles  consist  of  the  whole  range  of  one 
department  of  chemical  science.  We  may,  however,  offer  an  experiment  as  an 
example  of  this  species  of  demonstration. 

LfCt  a  short  earthenware  tube  be  filled  with  a  coil  of  iron  wire,  the  weight 
of  which  has  been  previously  ascertained.  Let  one  extremity  of  this  tube  be 
connected  with  a  bladder  filled  with  oxygen  gas,  the  weight  of  which  is  known  ; 
and  let  the  other  extremity  be  connected  with  a  flaccid  bladder,  the  weight  of 
which,  including  the  air  which  it  contains,  is  also  exactly  known.  Let  the 
porcelain  tube  and  its  contents  be  raised  to  incandescence  by  the  application 
of  heat,  and  let  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  bladder  be  then  forced  through  the 
tube  in  contact  with  the  wire.  The  wire  in  this  case  will  bum,  and  be  rapidly 
oxidised,  and  the  product  will  be  the  oxide  of  iron.  When  this  product  is 
weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  heavier  than  the  iron  ;  and  when  the  two  blad- 
ders and  their  contents  are  weighed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  lighter  than  be- 
fore, by  exactly  the  weight  which  the  iron  has  gained  ;  the  oxygen,  therefore, 
which  has  been  lost  by  air  contained  in  the  bladders,  has  been  combined  with 
the  iron  during  the  process  of  combustion. 

Flame  is  gas  heated  to  whiteness  by  tlie  h^at  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  volatile  matter.  When  a  candle  burns,  the  tallow  or  wax  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  first  liquefied,  and  then  drawn  up  through  the  interstices  of  the  wick 
by  capillary  attraction.  As  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  it  is 
boiled  and  converted  into  vapor ;  this  vapor  ascends  in  a  column  by  reason  of 
its  lightness,  and  is  now  raised  to  the  temperature  which  enables  it  to  form  a 
combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air.  This  combination  in- 
stantly and  copiously  develops  heat,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  sur- 
rounding current  of  gas,  renders  it  luminous,  and  produces  the  white,  bright 
lijfht  of  the  flame.  It  will  be  apparent,  from  this,  that  the  light  from  the  flame 
can  only  exist  on  its  exterior  surface,  which  is  in  contact  with  air.  The  flame 
of  a  candle  or  lamp  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  regards  heal,  hollow  ;  or  rather  it  is 
a  column  of  gas,  the  exterior  surface  of  which  is  luminous,  while  the  interior 
is  oon-luminous.  As  the  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  (lame  ascends,  it  gets  into 
contact  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  from  which  it  receives  a  supply 
of  oxygen,  by  combination  with  which  heat  is  evolved,  which  produces  light. 
As  the  gas  ascends  from  the  centre  of  the  flame,  it  comes  successively  into 
contact  with  the  air,  and  in  this  manner  becomes  luminous,  until  at  length  the 
column  is  reduced  to  a  point.  Thus  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  gradually 
Upers  to  a  point,  until  all  the  gas  produced  from  the  boiling  matter  in  the 
wick  receives  its  due  complement  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  passes  off.  It 
I  tpeedily  loses  the  temperature  necessary  to  render  it  luminous,  and  the  flame 
\  terminates. 
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The  light  produced  by  lamps  or  candles  formed  of  difierent  substances  hse 
different  illuminating  powers,  according  to  the  quantities  of  light  eFolved  by  the 
combination  of  the  gas  or  vapor  with  oxygen. 

The  vapor  of  some  substances  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  at  a  tem- 1 
perature  below  tliat  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  flame.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  coiled  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  round  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and,  having  lighted  the  lamp,  and  allowed  it  to  bum  till  the  wire  became  red 
hot,  he  then  extinguished  it ;  the  wire,  however,  with  the  heat  which  it  bad 
acquired,  communicated  a  sufficient  heat  to  the  vapor  raised  from  the  alcohol 
to  enable  it  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air ;  and  a  sjov 
combustion,  without  flame,  was  thus  produced.  This  process  of  combustion 
might  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  or  as  long  as  the  alcohol  in  the  lamp 
could  supply  vapor. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  the  Taper  of  alco- 
hol in  this  case  was  of  a  nature  altogether  difierent  from  that  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  combustion  of  the  spirit-lamp.  Acetic  acid  forms  a  part,  but  not  the 
whole  of  the  product. 

There  are  other  vapors  which,  like  that  of  alcohol,  are  susceptible  of  com- 
bustion without  flame.  Among  these  are  the  vapors  of  ether,  camphor,  and 
some  of  the  volatile  oils. 

If  platinum  wire,  heated  to  redness,  be  introduced  into  a  receiver  containing 
a  mixture  of  coal  gas,  or  the  vapor  of  ether,  and  atmospheric  air,  it  will  con- 
tinue red  hot  until  the  whole  of  the  gas  is  consumed.  In  this  case  the  gts 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and 
combustion  takes  place. 

Dr.  Thomson  accounts  for  this  process  by  the  fact  of  the  small  specific  heat 
and  bad-conducting  power  of  platinum  :  a  small  quantity  of  heat  is  sulBcient  u> 
HKike  it  red  hot,  and,  being  a  bad  conductor,  it  loses  little  heat  during  the  pro- 
cess. Platinum,  at  a  red  beat,  has  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  produce 
a  rapid  combination  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  with  oxygen,  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
lor  the  production  of  flame.* 

If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  be  projected  on  a  small  mass  of  spongy  platinum, 
the  platinum  will  become  red  hot,  and  will  continue  so  as  long  as  the  jet  plays 
on  it.  This  forms  an  easy  means  of  producing  an  instantaneous  lighr,  and  an 
apparatus  is  constructed  in  a  convenient  form  for  this  purpose.  By  turning  a 
stopcock,  the  jet  of  gas  is  thrown  on  a  small  cup  containing  platinum,  which, 
immediately  becoming  red  hot,  is  capable  of  lighting  a  match.  The  same 
eflect  may  be  produced  by  a  jet  of  the  gas  projected  on  other  substances,  such 
as  palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium.  Some  others,  also,  such  as  osmium,  would 
be  attended  with  a  like  effect,  if  their  temperatures  were  previously  raised. 
Platinum  foil  would  not,  under  these  circumstances,  redden  ;  but,  if  it  be 
crumpled,  like  paper,  it  will  undergo  the  same  eifect  as  the  spongy  pla- 
tinum. 

These  effects  have  been  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  spongy  platinum, 
and  other  substances  in  a  similar  state,  have  such  an  aflinity  for  oxygen  gas, 
that  their  capillary  attracticm  produces  the  absorption  of  that  gas  from  the  at- 
mospheric air  into  their  pores,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  collected  even  in  a 
condensed  state.  It  is  probable  that  spongy  platinum  contains  within  its  pores 
a  considerable  quantity  of  condensed  oxygen  gas.  Charcoal  is  known  to  ab- 
sorb by  its  capillary  attraction  nine  times  and  a  quarter  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen ; 
and,  when  placed  in  contact  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  oxygen  absorbed  combines 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  water.     The  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  projected  on  a 
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*  Thomion  on  Heat,  p.  311. 
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spongy  platinum  probably  combines  with  the  oxygen  held  in  its  pores,  and  the 
heat  developed  by  tlie  combination  renders  the  platinum  red  hot.* 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  of 
ditferent  substances  is  a  matter  not  only  of  great  scientific  interest,  but  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures.  The  mutual  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  the  combustible,  and  of  the  oxygen  combined  with  it, 
and  the  heat  developed,  if  accurately  ascertained  for  various  combustibles,  could 
not  fail  to  throw  light,  not  only  on  the  theory  of  combustion,  but,  probably,  on 
the  nature  of  heat  in  general.  In  the  arts  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  do- 
mestic economy,  the  due  selection  of  combustible  matter  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  quantity  of  heat  or  light  developed  by  a  given  weight  of  it  in  the 
process  of  combustion. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  subject  in  experimental  physics  in  which  more  re- 
mains to  be  discovered,  and  in  which  the  process  of  discovery  is  more  difficult, 
than  in  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  the  combustion 
of  various  substances.  Experiments  have  been  made  on  some  combustibles  by 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace  with  their  calorimeter.  A  few  others  have  been  made 
by  Dalton.  Crawfurd  and  Count  Runiford  have  also  made  some  experiments 
on  this  subject.  The  method  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  consisted  of  burning 
the  combustible  within  the  calorimeter,  and  measuring  the  quantity  of  ice  melt- 
ed by  the  heat  which  it  developed.  Dalton  placed  a  given  weight  of  water, 
at  a  known  temperature,  in  a  tinned  vessel.  Having  previously  ascertained 
the  specific  heat  of  this  vessel,  that  of  water  being  known,  he  applied  the  bum- 
mg  matter  to  the  bottom  of  it,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  impart  its  heat  to  the  water. 
The  quantity  of  heat  developed  was  measured  by  the  increased  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  the  vessel  which  contained  it.  This  process  would  evidently 
give  results  considerably  below  the  truth,  because  it  is  impossible  that  all  the 
heat  developed  in  the  combustion  could  be  imparted  to  the  vessel ;  some  would 
be  necessarily  communicated  to  the  surrounding  air  without  reaching  the  ves- 
sel, and  more  would  be  dispersed  by  radiation.  Dr.  Crawfurd  contrived  to 
surround  the  burning  matter  with  water,  by  the  increased  temperature  of  which 
be  measured  the  heat  developed. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  made  experiments  to  determine  the  heat  developed  by 
some  gases  in  the  process  of  combustion,  and  adopted  a  method  of  experiment- 
ing differing  little  from  that  of  Dalton.  He  caused  the  flame  to  act  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  copper  vessel,  containing  a  given  weight  of  oil  raised  to  a  given 
temperature,  and  estimated  the  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  by  the  increas- 
sd  temperature  received  to  the  oil.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by 
these  experiments : — 
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The  great  discordaiice  which  is  apparent  between  the  rathirf: 
perimenu  shows  how  much  siiU  reiDains  to  be  done  in  thii  iif^m 
phyaica  of  heat.  It  is  probable,  bowerer,  that  the  resulii  ef  iti 
of  Lavoisier  nod  Laplace  are  more  emitted  to  coofidence  ifaui 
oiher  expeTimentera.  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  it  is  probaUeAsi 
of  hydrogen  gas  gives  out  in  combustion  as  much  heat  as  vcold  w^^ 
of  ice,  or  56,000°  of  heat. 

The  copiouB  development  of  heat,  in  the  process  of  coiDbn«igi,fl 
sequent  luminous  e fleet,  were  accounted  for  by  LaToisier  by  the  feftl 
densation  of  matter  took  place.     Thus,  when  a  gaseous  sriiAMi,^ 
cess  of  combination  with  oxygen,  passes  into  the  hquidoithaMiUa 
latent  heat  which  maintained  it  in  the  Corm  of  gas  suddenly  kMBM 
and  an  immense  increase  of  temperature  necessarily  ensnei.    Tmi 
lakes  place  when  a  liquid  passes  into  the  solid  slate.     Nowiiiii 
in  numerous  cases  of  combustion  these  effects  take  place;  tidili 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  mH 
a  liquid,  or  the  condensation  of  a  vapor,  in  both  of  which  euei.sli 
already  explained,  heat  is  evolved.     Some  of  the  phenooKu 
may,  perhaps,  be  reduced  to  the  case  of  ordinary  condensaOMi 
of  form  ;  but  there  are  instances  which  do  Dot  seem  lo  fall  mdal 
eflecls.     On  the  contrary,  in  certain  cases,  aohds  or  liquids,  is  >kp 
combustion,  pass  inio  the  slate  ofgases.     Thus,  when  gunpoirdusi!       |^ 
the  oxygen,  which  is  contained  abundaaUy   in  the  saltpetre,  oi 
ihe  sulphur  and  carbon,  which  are  the  other  conslituenia  oflbiis 
sumes  the  gaseous  foTin.     At  the  same  time  a  highly  elsaiic  laid 
as  well  as  a  targe  quantity  of  heat  and  light. 

So  far,  ihcrcrorc,  as  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  assumes  that  cash 
consequence  of  rapid  chemical  combination,  and  that  such  cdsifai 
couipanied  by  a  copious  evolution  of  heal  and  light,  ii  is  sliicdy  a  i 
fact,  but  when  ii  in  attempted  lo  reduce  these  facts  to  the  general  < 
numena,  in  which  huat  and  light  are  developed  by  condensstioo,iht^ 
because  all  the  phenomena  which  it  professes  to  explain  canutitbeM 
this  class.    It  is  also  assumed,  in  the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  ihsl  oiyeo* 
pouud  of  heat,  light,  and  a  certain  unknown  base  ;  that  a  deaMBfCM 
place  by  which  the  heat  and  light  are  disengaged,  and  the  ■aiai't 
combined  with  the  combustible.    Now  ihe  existence  of  this  nnkiunl 
gratuitous  assumption,  inasmuch  as  such  a  base  has  never  bseneilii 
separate  form ;  besides  which,  it  is  assumed  thai  light  and  heit 
not  qualities  of  matter,  which  is  still  undecided. 

So  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  combustion,  and  one  so  taatf^ 
various  and  important  practical  applications,  could  not  fail,  at  :uiMci| 
to  attract  the  alteniion  of  chemists.  We  accordingly  find  manvi"" 
pounded  at  various  epochs  in  the  history  of  chemistry  for  its  erpiu^ 
of  the  earliest  of  lliesc  theories  assumes  the  existence  of  a  firsts 
elementary  aubstance,  called  _/ire,  which  had  the  propeny  of  den* 
bodies.  According  to  this  theory,  combustion  was  the  proceu In' ' 
combustible  was  converted  into  fire  ;  whatever  part  of  the  corabuW' 
susceptible  of  this  conversion  remained  behind  in  the  form  of  i  ' 

Dr.  Hook  traced  the  phenomena  of  combustion  to  the  solvei 
the  combustible  possessed  by  a  principle  found  in  atmospheric 
one  which  exists  still  more  copiously  in  nitre.      How  nearihi*-, 
poihcsis  approached  to  the  true  principle  of  combustion  may  beM*ili'! 
But  the  theory  which  took  possession  of  the  scieniitic  world,  loi^ 
of  all  others,  for  a  long  period,  was  the  Siahlian  theory  of  Phh'niif 
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heoiy,  the  plienomenon  of  eombinrtion  was  explained  by  tssuming  the  ezist- 
snce  of  a  body  called  phiogistmi^  which  wai  supposed  to  be  a  constituent  ele- 
nent  of  all  combustibles.  The  process  of  combustion  consisted  in  the  sudden 
ieparatioii  of  phlogiston  from  the  combustible ;  and  this  separation  was  accom- 
p«Di€»d  by  the  heat  and  light  which  characterized  the  phenomenon.  Some  suc- 
ceediag  philosophers  regarded  this  phlogiston  as  light  maintained  in  bodies,  as 
h  were,  in  the  latent  state,  and  with  its  ordinary  concomitant  heat.  Dr.  Priestley 
and  others  discoTered  that  the  atmospheric  air  in  which  combustion  takes  place 
becomes  incapable  of  permitting  the  same  phenomenon  to  be  repeated  in  it,  and 
likewise  that  such  air  was  rendered  incapable  of  supporting  animal  life.  He 
inferred  that  atmospheric  air  had  an  affinity  for  phlogiston,  and  that  its  presence 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the  extrication  of  phlogiston  from  the  com- 
bostible,  and,  consequently,  that  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  combustion ;  but  that  when  the  atmospheric  air  became  sat- 
urated with  the  phlogiston  which  it  received  during  the  process  of  combustion, 
the  same  air,  being  incapable  of  combining  with  any  greater  quantity  of  phlo- 
giston, was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  process  of  combustion. 

Still  the  phlogistic  theory  labored  under  the  capital  defect,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  phlogiston  as  a  separate  principle  was  never  proved  ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
the  assumption  of  its  existence  had  no  other  foundation  than  its  convenience 
for  the  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion.  This  defect  in  the  theory  of 
Stahl  was  attempted  to  be  removed  by  a  bold  assumption  of  Kirwan,  viz., 
that  phlogiston  was  no  other  substance  than  hydrogen.  The  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  adoption  of  such  an  hypothesis  were,  that  hydrogen  is  a  compo- 
nent part  of  every  combustible  body ;  that  combustion  consists  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  combustible  into  the  hydrogen  and  its  base ;  that,  afVer  issuing  from 
the  combustible,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
air.     Such  were  the  bases  of  the  Kirwan ian  theory. 

Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  discovery  of  Lavoisier.  Hook  had  held  that 
a  principle  in  atmospheric  air,  identical  with  the  prominent  element  of  salt  wa- 
ter, was  a  solvent  for  all  combustibles  ;  that  the  solution  effected  by  it  was  ac- 
companied by  heat  and  light.  Kirwan  held,  that  a  combination  of  a  certain 
element  of  the  combustible  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  was  the 
cause  of  combustion.  Lavoisier,  rejecting  what  was  superfluous  in  these  theo- 
ries, at  once  assumed  that  combustion  was  caused  by  the  combination  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  not  with  hydrogen,  or  with  the  imaginary  substance 
of  phlogiston,  but  with  the  combustible  itself,  and  that  in  such  combination  heat 
and  light  were  produced.  He  accounted  for  the  phenomena  by  two  admitted 
chemical  laws  :  first,  that  the  chemical  aflinity  of  bodies  for  each  other  is  awa- 
kened by  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  or  both ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  body, 
in  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  produces  an  abundant 
evolution  of  heat.  The  combustible,  therefore,  when  raised  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature, is  brought  to  the  state  in  which  its  chemical  affinity  for  oxygen  is 
capable  of  taking  effect.  The  oxygen  in  combining  changes  its  form,  and  dis- 
engages a  large  quantity  of  latent  heat. 

This  theory  was  quickly  embraced  by  Berthollet,  Fourcroy,  Morveau,  and 
other  leading  chemists  of  the  times,  and  has  since  been  very  generally  received. 
There  are,  however,  as  has  been  already  stated,  some  phenomena  connected 
with  combustion  which  it  fails  to  explain.  These  are  the  cases  where,  in  the 
combustion,  the  change  of  form  is  the  reverse  of  that  which,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Black,  would  cause  a  development  of  heat.  When  the  combining 
,  substances  previously  exist  in  a  solid  state,  and  during  combustion  pass  into  the 
'  gaseous  state,  we  should  expect  a  large  absorption  of  heat,  instead  of  a  consid- 
erable evolution  of  this  principle.  ( 
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ThbdefaclindiAtheaiy  liMgiTenriM  toanotherywUehhis^  pro 
hj  Sir  Hnnqpluy  Dafj.  Acconung  to  this  tbanyi  Um  phancMiieiia  of  a 
are  the  conaeqaencas  of  bodiaa  eadatiiiff  in  dUbrent  atataa  (tf  idectricity. 
known  that  bodiaa  whan  oppoaitdy  dactrififld  attract  oach  other,  and 
aimilariT  electrified  repel  each  other.  If  themolecideaof  twobodiea  be 
ailely  ekctrified,  and  im  ao  placed  that  thej  can  act  on  one  another,  th< 
beta  will  be  attraction,  the  ener^  of  which  will.be  increaaed*  in  a  rapu 
portion  with  the  diminution  of  their  diatance.  The  more  intenaely  one  is 
tively.electrified,  and  the  other  negattvely,  with  ao  mnch  the  greater  foro 
they  combine,  and  the  phenomena  of  combnation  will  be  cndiibited  in 
anion.  Oxygon  ia  in  an  intenaely  negatire  atate  of  electricity,  and  hyd 
iBtenael^  poaitiTe.    Hence  they  ranbine  with  a  great  evolution  of  heat. 
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W  TO  OBSERVE  THE  HEAVENS. 


ill  persons  in  whose  minds  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  nmverse  has 
^ra&enedy  there  is  no  spectacle  which  affords  an  intersisi  ao  intense  as 
hich  the  firmament  offers  on  every  clear  ni^t,  and  no  occupation  is 
blightful  to  those  endowed  with  the  slightest  contemplative  hahits,  than 
ime  to  time  through  the  year  to  obserre  the  changes  which  take  place 
Mpect  of  that  glorious  scene ;  but  to  render  such  contemplations  still 
fieeable,  and  to  enable  the  spectator  to  turn  his  obsenrationa.to  profitable 
ity  it  will  be  necessary  that  be  should  be  familiar  with  the  objects  which 
ireaent  themselves  in  such  countless  numbers  and  endless  variety, 
i  an  error  to  suppose  that  astronomical  obserrations  must  be  confined  to 
atones,  or  that  no  one  can  enjoy  practical  astronomy  who  is  not  sup- 
with  telescopes  and  other  optical  and  astronomical  apparatus.    Our 

has  given  us,  in  the  eye,  an  optical  instrument  of  exquisite  structure, 
IS  supplied  us  with  an  undentanding  by  which  its  application  may  be 

to  the  most  sublime  speculations.  We  shall  on  the  present  occasion 
'or  to  give  such  plain  and  elementary  rules  as  may  enable  every  one  by 
)re  use  of  his  eyes,  without  even  resorting  to  a  common  teleacope,  to 
r  himself  advantageously  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens, 
person,  on  a  clear  starlight  niffht,  turn  his  face  directly  to  the  north, 
mtempiate  the  heavens  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  will  observe  stars  con- 
y  to  rise  from  the  horizon  on  his  right,  or  in  the  east,  and  other  stars  to 
•ear  and  set  on  his  left,  or  in  the  west.  The  stars  scattered  over  a  por- 
*  the  firmament  which  lies  immediately  above  the  northern  horizon  are 
ed  never  to  set,  but  alternately  to  rise  on  the  eastern  and  to  descend  on 
;stem  side  of  the  northern  point ;  the  extent  of  their  descent,  however, 
so  limited,  that  they  never  descend  so  low  as  the  horizon.  Frequent 
tentive  observation  of  these  appearances  will  suggest  strongly  the  idea 
lose  objects  revolve  in  circles  lotmd  some  point  as  a  oentre,  which  is 
I  in  the  northern  region  of  the  firmament.    Bat  this  impression  can  not 
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[Red  by  ocular  obaervatinn  merely,  and  still  less  can  tli«  poaition  of  ihii 
in  centre  be  thus  determined. 
Having  recourse,  however,  la  inetruments,  by  which  the  exact  eleraiions 
the  Btara  may  rrom  lime  to  time  be  observed,  and  their  exact  bearings  noted, 
data  are  obtained  by  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  this  first  impression  ii 
rigoronsly  correct ;  that  the  objects  which  glitter  on  the  firmament  do,  in  ha, 
appear  to  revolve  round  a  certain  point  aa  a  common  centre ;  that  they  all  coid- 
plete  their  revolution  round  that  point  in  twenty-three  hours,  fifty'six  minutes, 
four  seconds,  and  nine  hundredths  of  a  second.  All  the  sian  complete  their 
revolution  round  this  point  in  exactly  the  same  time,  however  different  their 
distances  from  it  may  be,  and  as  they  so  revolve  they  preserve  their  relslire 
position  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  has  been  shown  on  a  former  occaiioa 
that  this  appearance  is  an  optical  illusion,  caused  by  tb«  rotation  of  the  eatth 
upon  its  axia. 

At  the  point  which  is  the  common  centre  of  this  motion,  and  which  is  called 
the  north  celestial  pole,  no  star  is  found ;  but  there  is  a  star  sofliciently  bright 
to  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  very  close  to  it,  which  is  therefure 
called  the  fole-star.     The  method  of  recognising  this  star  we  shall  presendi 

Even  the  moat  inattentive  observer,  when  assuming  th«  position  we  hare 
here  described,  will  be  immediately  struck  with  a  combination  of  seven  con- 
epicuoua  stars  arranged  in  the  relative  poaitioDa  exhibited  in  the  anoeied 
diagram. 

Wf.1. 


This  combination,  or  group  of  stars,  presents  to  us  th«  6rsl  and  most  striking 
example  of  what  is  called  a  conhtellatiok.  i 

The  peculiar  configurations  affected  by  this  snd  other  gronpa  scattered  over  | 
the  firmament,  give  an  impresaioa  that  some  physical  relation  CM»necta  the  { 
component  stars  with  each  other.  Hut  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  stellar  J 
astronomy  proves  that  such  impression  is  destitute  of  any  good  foundition. ) 
The  stars  which  compose  the  constellations  are  casually  scattered  over  the  ' 
firmament,  and  it  is  the  imagination  only  which  groups  ihem  and  invests  the  ! 
collections  thus  associated  with  the  fanciful  figures  of  bears,  lions,  goats, ' 
dogs,  warriors,  and  mythological  personages.  Unreasonable  as  auch  a  sya* 
tern  must  be  allowed  to  be,  it  is  not  without  its  use  as  a  means  of  reference, 
and  an  artificial  aid  to  the  memory.  That  a  better  aystem  of  signs  and  syro* 
bols  might  have  been  devised  for  these  purposes  may  be  admitted  ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  names  and  forma  of  the  most  conspicuous  conaiellaliona 
have  had  their  origin  in  remote  antiquity — that  they  were  handed  down  from 
the  Chaldeans  to  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Greeks,  and 
from  these  to  the  modems — that  they  are  referred  to  in  the  woriu  of  every 
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I  astronomer,  and  engraved  on  the  memory  of  every  living  observer — 
readily  acknowledged  that,  even  if  a  general  change  of  stellar  nomendaluro  \ 
1  symbol  were  piaciicablQ  (which  it  aasuredly  is  not),  it  would  be  neither 
'antageous  nor  advisable. 

The  northern  coDHiellation,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  called  Ursa  Major, 
the  Gnat  Bear.  The  seven  stars  are  only  the  most  conitpicuaus  of  ihosu 
lich  compose  it,  the  eolire  number  of  stars  in  it  being  eigbty-Beren,  most  of 
lich,  however,  are  so  smsli  aa  not  to  be  visible  without  a  telescope.  Of 
i  seven  principal  atars  one  only  (that  marked  ^i  fig.  1 ),  is  of  the  firat  mag- 
ude.  Three  (marked  fi,  y,  and  «  ),  are  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  ihe  re- 
Huing  three  (',  >,  and  i  }  are  of  the  third  magnitude.  As  these  stars,  being 
Tit*. 
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visible  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  northern  latitudes,  are  necessarily  familiar  to 
every  eye,  they  may  serve  as  standards  or  moduli  by  which  the  astronomical 
amateur  may  estimate  the  different  orders  of  magnitudes  of  the  stars  generally. 

Ono  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  ascertaining  and  identifying  the 
principal  stars  on  the  heavens  which  the  amateur  observer  can  adopt,  consists 
in  selecting  other  known  stars  as  pointers.  We  shall  explain  this  method  l»y 
onc  or  two  examples.  In  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Mi^or^  there  are  besides 
the  seven  stars  above  mentioned,  five  others  of  the  third  magnitude,  which  are 
marked  ^  •>  >>  r»  Vi  in  the  annexed  diagram.  ( 

To  (ind  ^  and  ^^  fig.  2,  let  the  observer  imagine  a  straight  line  drawn  from  « to 
.'?.  to  bo  continued  beyond  ^*  The  first  stars  of  the  same  magnitude  as  ^  which 
it  will  meet  will  be  ^  and  <•  Again,  let  a  straight  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn 
fromot()r,and  continued  beyond  r-  It  will  carry  the  eye  to  the  star  ^  of  the  ! 
same  magnitude  os  ^.  Finally,  if  a  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn  from  ^  per- 
pendicular, the  lino  passing  through  the  four  stars  ^  fit  ^i  and  <i  it  will  conduct 
the  eve  to  the  two  stars  ^  and  /■-  ' 

If  the  observer  look  at  any  good  map  of  the  stars,*  he  will  find  that  the 
stars  n,  '^.  and  y,  are  on  the  body  of  the  figure  of  the  Bear;  4  Ci  &  «i  form  the 
tail,  0  :,nd  '  are  on  the  right  fore  leg,  ^  on  the  hinder  right  thigh,  apd  ^  and  * 
on  the  hinder  right  paw. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  the  imaginary  figures  which  give  names  to  the 
constellations  will  thus  be  understood.  If  we  desire  to  express  the  position 
of  the  star  n  Ursa  Majoris,  for  example,  we  say  that  it  is  at  the  i^  of  the  tail 
of  the  Great  Bear. 

The  seven  principal  stars  of  this  constellation  being  all  less  than  forty  de- 
crees from  the  north  pole,  will  be  always  above  the  horizon  in  latitudes  greater 
than  forty  degrees.  Hence  it  is  that  this  constellation  is  so  familiarly  known. 
It  is  in  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  sun  is  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  is  therefore  visible  at  midnight  near  the  meridian  ahuvf 
the  pole  at  that  season.  In  the  month  of  September  it  is  visible  at  midnight 
below  the  pole. 

The  point  in  the  firmament  whose  position  ought  to  be  most  familiar  to  the 
observer  is  the  pole.  Its  position  is  marked  by  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
which  is  80  near  to  it  that  the  interval  can  not  be  appreciated  without  the  u^e 
of  p[ood  astronomical  instruments.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that  an  cnsv 
method,  applicable  without  instruments,  should  be  available  for  the  discovery 
of  this  star.  The  method  already  explained  may  be  used  also  in  this  cnse. 
In  the  annexed  figure  the  seven  stars  of  Ursa  Major  are  represented  in  the 
lower  part.  The  stars  of  the  upper  part  are  those  of  a  constellation  near  the 
pole  called  Ursa  Minor.  The  actual  position  of  the  pole  is  represented  at  0: 
and  the  star  immediately  above  it  is  the  pole-star. 

If  a  line  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  stars  <>  and  '7.  fiv.  3,  in 
Ursa  Major^  and  continued  beyond  «•  it  will  pass  very  nearly  through  the  pole- 
star,  and  as  there  is  no  star  of  the  same  magnitude  near  the  latter,  the  eye 
can  not  fail  to  recoprnize  it.     The  other  stars  of  the  constellation  of  the  lesser  ^ 
Bear,  are  all  of  Inferior  brightness.     The  figures  annexed  to  the  several  stars  < 
in  this  diflgram  express  their  respective  magnitudes.     The  two  stars  «  and  ^  ^ 
of  Ursa  Major,  have  hence  been  denominated  the  pointers.     The  apparent 
S  distance  between  the  pointers  is  5^^,  while  the  distance  from  «  to  the  pole-star 
\  is  *21P.     Thus  the  latter  distance  is  nearly  six  times  the  former. 

*  Wo  choiild  recommend  the  aroatcor  astronomer  to  be  provided  with  the  mapa  of  the  Mam  pnb- 
lislM-fi  on  rxtromcly  cheap  terms  by  the  London  Society  ftir  the  DiflTuaion  of  Uttefal  Kno\%>Ii.>di:o.  to- 
fj^t'tluT  with  tlie  "  C-ompaiiioij  to  the  Maps."  by  PnifcMwrdc  Morgan.  Theae  are  al\^'aya  on  hand 
at  Mr.  Haldwiu'B  bookBtorc,  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ncnr  it,  nt  midnight  during  that  monih,  and  being  distant  from  lli«  polo  abpC 
:iO^,  it  will  be  seen  a  liltle  bouiIi  of  ihe  zenith  at  all  placf^a  between  the  la^ 
tiiil.-s  '10=  and  C0=. 

The  two  most  conspicuoua  stars  which  appear  in  the  Bonhern  region  of 
ilie  lieavena  are  those  called  CapcUa  and  ■  Cygni.  They  aie  bnlh  stars  of  ih« 
llrsi  magnitude.  Capella  ia  seen  in  the  meridian  abore  the  pole  st  midntght 
ill  the  early  part  of  January,  and  '  Cygni  in  the  early  part  of  August.  At  ti«m 
York  these  siara  pass  williin  a  few  degrees  of  the  zenith,  through  which  lb<f 
both  exactly  pass  ai  all  places  having  the  latitude  of  4S°  N, 

If  we  turn  due  souih  and  look  to  that  point  of  the  celeaf 
rlisiance  from  the  zenith  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  pl> 

slinll  see  the  point  of  the  heavens  where  the  celestial  i 

iiii'ridinn.  Those  parts  of  ihe  heavens  which  extend  to  about  Hdrtj  itgittt 
ubnvR  and  below  this  point,  and  which  elrcicli  on  either  aide  of  the  mer''^'' 
10  lh(-  eastern  and  western  points  of  ihe  horizon,  form  by  far  the  moat  i 
I'Ming  and  remarkable  ri'gions  of  the  firmament.  Not  only  is  this  region 
rich  in  constellations,  and  adorned  by  the  most  brilliant  stara,  but  it  is  tlw 
^pnce  within  which  the  range  of  the  plancts-is  confined.  By  the  diurnal  mo- 
liim  of  the  celoalial  sphere,  these  conslellutions,  together  with  eiich  of  the 
planets  os  happen  to  be  sulhcicntly  removed  from  ibe  aim  and  tbs  moon, ' 
when  that  object  is  not  Too  near  the  sun,  arc  passed  nightly,  like  m  moving  < 
diorama  before  the  observer.  As  he  stands  facing  the  south,  the  euil  will  be  ' 
(III  his  kn,  and  the  west  on  his  right.  He  will  behold  the  zodiacal  consielli' 
tiuns  successively  coming  into  view  from  below  (lie  horizon  at  or  near  the 
eastern  point ;  they  will  gradually  rise  toward  that  part  of  the  meridian  tn 
which  we  have  referred,  and  passing  it,  will  dfisi;i-iid  toward  the  wesiem  pan 
uf  the  horizon,  where  ihey  will  linally  disappear. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  equatorial  constellaiiona  is  that  called  Oarox. 
Tho  principal  stars  composing  ii  are  those  marked  ',  r.  ^,  '<  '•  ^<  *i  '•  in  the  an- 
nexed di^igrani,  (\^.  5.  By  reference  to  a  celestial  globe,  or  still  better,  to  a 
map  of  tlie  stars,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  con^ilellation  is  made  to  form  the  odi- 
linu  of  the  figure  of  a  warrior.  The  alar  a  is  on  the  right  shoulder,  ron  the 
left,  the  siars  i".  •,  '.  on  the  bell,  '  on  the  sword,  3  on  the  left  foot,  and  •-  itn  the 
right  knee,     Tile  srara  «  and  H  are  both  of  tho  first  magnilude,  and  both  double 


lie  latter  {C)  ia  belter  known  hy  tho  n 
md  ',  arc  of  iho  scirond  mugnilude,  and  ^  is  a  do 
ho  consIellati;iii  with  ri'fi:rcnce  to  the  meridiai 
irrow,  wliicli  indicates  the  direction  of  the  north. 
In  ibe  month  uf  necemher,  ibis  cou.stellalion 
niilnighl,  and  is  thtrcfiitu  visible  on  the  easlera  sii 
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early  part  of  the  night.  The  stars  «^,  r  «y,  which  form  the  belt,  being  upon  the 
ceh'stial  equator,  rise  each  evening  at  six  o'clock  precisely  at  the  point  of  the 
horizon  which  is  due  east,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  constellation  is  elevated 
midway  between  that  point  and  the  meridian. 

If  a  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  belt,  and  continued 
both  ways,  east  and  west,  it  will  pass  a  little  north  of  the  splendid  star  Siaics 
(S),  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major,  commonly  called  the  Doo-stab,  on 
the  east,  and  a  little  south  of  another  brilliant  star,  Aldbbaran  (A),  on  the 
west.  This  latter  star  forms  the  eye  of  the  zodiacal  constellation  Taurus. 
Other  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Cauis  Major  are  represented  at  6  e  d. 

If  a  line  be  imagined  to  be  carried  from  Sirius  (S),  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular tO'that  which  passes  through  the  belt  of  Orion,  it  will  conduct  the  eye 
to  the  bright  star  pRocrox  (P),  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Minor,  wUdi 
is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  with  one  of  the  third  magnitude  near  it. 

If  a  line  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  Rigel  W.  through  rt  and  carried 
upward,  it  will  pass  a  little  east  of  a  bright  star  of  the  second  magnitude  .(£), 
in  the  foot  of  the  constellation  Auriga. 

If  a  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn  from  « through  «»  and  carried  downward, 
it  will  pass  through  another  bright  star  (C),  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Coluxba. 

The  stars  Sirius  (S),  Proctox  (P),  and  Aldebaran  (A),  are  all  of  tbe 
first  magnitude,  and  very  splendid  objects.  Sirius^  however,  ia  not  only  tbe 
most  magnificent  of  these,  but  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  firmament.  Tlui 
star  was  frequently  submitted  to  telescopic  examination  by  the  late  Sir  Williui 
Herschel,  with  the , extraordinary  optical  powers  which  that  obaerrer  cooh 
manded,  and  he  relates  that  when  it  approached  the  field  of  view  of  the  fofty* 
feet  telescope,  the  effect  resembled  the  approach  of  sunrise,  and  when  the 
glorious  object  entered  the  6eld  of  vii^w  the  splendor  was  so  overpowering  that 
lie  was  obliged  to  protect  the  eye  by  a  colored  glass ! 

Dr.  Wollaston  calculated  that  this  star  must  bo  equal  to  fourteen  suns  like 
that  of  our  system.  This  calculation,  however,  was  founded  on  the  suppoei- 
tion  that  the  star  is  much  nearer  to  us  than  it  is  now  known  to  be,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  object  has  therefore  been  greatly  underrated  ! 

In  the  constellation  of  Orion  are  a  considerable  number  of  stars  under  tbe 
third  magnitude,  not  represented  in  the  diagram,  (p.  357),  many  of  which,  when 
examined  by  powerfid  telescopes,  prove  to  be  double  stars ;  besides  which  is 
found  in  the  sword  the  most  remarkable  nebuls  in  the  firmament,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  notice  more  fully. 

If  a  line  drawn  from  Procyon  (P),  to  jR^c/,  and  continued  westward,  it  will 
conduct  the  eye  to  the  star  (second  magnitude)  D,  in  the  constellation  Draco,  ! 
known  in  astronomy  as  y  Draconis.     This  star  is  celebrated  in  astronomy  u 
that  by  observing  which  Dr.  Bradley  discovered  the  aberration  of  light. 

The  midnight  sky,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  exhibits  the  lodiacal 
constellations  of  Lko  and  Veroo,  the  constellation  of  Bootes  and  Coia 
Bkremces.  These  constellations  contain  three  of  the  most  splendid  stars  ia 
the  firmament:  Reoulus  in  Leo,  Spica  in  Veroo, and  Arcturds  in  Bootes. 

Rcgtilus  is  seen  at  midnight  on  the  meridian,  on  the  20th  February.  In 
March  it  passes  the  meridian  between  nine  and  eleven,  and  in  April  between 
seven  and  nine.  The  point  where  it  crosses  the  meridian  at  New  YoriL,  and 
otlier  places  in  the  same  parallel,  is  about  30-=>  south  of  the  zenith.  At  places 
south  of  New  York  it  will  be  nearer  to,  and  north  of  New  York  more  distant 
\  from  the  zenith. 

Spica  is  seen  at  midnight  on  the  meridian  on  the  10th  April.  In  March  it 
passes  the  meridian  between  midnight  and  two  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  emi 
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pri!  and  the  bepinninjj  of  May  il  passes  the  moridian  botweon  miditioht 
nine  o^ciock.  It  crosses  the  meridian  at  New  York  at  50^  souih  (if  the 
lVi,  unci  will  therefore  be  seen  to  more  advantage  in  places  further  south. 
'harleston  it  passes  the  meridian  43^,  and  at  New  Orleans  40^  south  of 
cenith. 

RCTURU8  is  upon  the  meridian  at  midnight  on  the  22d  April.  Durini!  the 
ih  of  May  it  passes  the  meridian  between  nine  and  eleven  at  night,  and  in 
*  betiween  seven  and  nine.  At  New  York  it  crosses  the  meridian  20^ 
b  of  the  zenith,  at  Charleston  13^,  and  at  New  Orleans  10^  south  of  it. 
ill  parts  of  America  this  star  is  therefore  seen  to  great  advantage. 
n  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  6,  the  collocation  of  the  principal  stars  in  these 
te  constellations  is  exhibited.  The  star  Arcturus  is  placed  at  A,  with 
principal  stars  of  the  constellation  Bootes  around  it.     All  except  ^Irr/t/re/^* 

stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  are  all 
ihie  stars. 

The  star  Spica  is  at  S ;  the  other  chief  stars  of  Virgo,  y,  %  i,  and  V,  being 
the  third  magnitude.     The  star  y  is  in  fact  two  stars  close  together,  one  of 
lich  (that  to  the  west)  being  a  double  star. 
The  star  Regulus,  which  is  a  double  star,  is  at  R.     In  the  constellation 

Leo  are  also  two  stars,  ^i  and  ri  of  the  second  magnitude.  These  three 
incipal  stars  form  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  right  angle  of  which  is  at  y- 
his  last  star,  r>  is  a  double  star.  The  three  other  chief  stars  of  tliis  constrl- 
Ltion,  «i  ^t  and  ',  form  an  isosceles  or  equal-sided  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
\  the  line  joining  0  and  ^* 

It  will  be  also  observed  that  Rcgulus,  Spiea,  and  Arcturus,  form  a  right- 
ngled  triangle,  the  right  angle  of  which  is  at  Spica. 

in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the  heavens,  during  the  night,  ex- 
libit  the  constellations  Lyra,  Aquila,  Hercules,  Ophiuchus,  and  the 
odiacal  constellations  Scortpius,  Sagittarius,  and  Capricorn  us.  These  in- 
liidc  but  three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the  star  «,  in  the  constellation  of 
jVKAt  Atair  in  Aquila,  and  Antares  in  Scorpius. 

Antares  is  on  the  meridian  at  midnight  on  the  27th  May.  During  the 
lonth  of  June  it  passes  the  meridian  between  ten  o^clock  and  midnight.  1  liis 
tar,  however,  being  about  26"^  south  of  the  celestial  equator,  is  not  seen  with 
tlrantage  in  the  nonhern  hemisphere.  At  New  York  this  star  passes  the 
icridian  at  66^  from  the  zenith,  and  therefore  never  rises  to  a  greater  altitude 
lan  34'^.  At  New  Orleans  its  meridional  altitude  is  44°,  and  it  may  accord- 
igly  at  the  proper  season  be  seen  there  more  advantageously. 

The  star  «  Lyra  passes  nearly  through  the  zenith  of  New  York  at  midnight 
n  the  29th  June,  and  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  may  be  seen 
uring  the  night,  crossing  the  meridian  between  eight  o'clock  and  midnight. 
L  is  a  splendid  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  having  no  other  bright  star  in 
s  neighborhood,  is  at  once  recognised.  This  is  a  double  star.  This  star 
asses  the  meridian  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  within  less  than  ten  de- 
rees  of  the  zenith. 

The  star  Atair,  in  the  constellation  Aquila,  passes  the  meridian  about  one 
our  later  than  >  Lyra,  and  at  New  York  crosses  it  at  the  distance  of  30^  from 
>e  zenith.  This  star  has  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  forming  part  of  the 
ime  constellation,  seven  stars  of  this  third  magnitude. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  7,  L  represents  a  Lyra,  and  A  Atair.  A  line 
lining  these  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  passes  through  four  of  the  third 
lagnitude,  y  Lyra  and  y>  dy  and  ^  Aquila,  The  four  stars  K  f,  i,  and  ».  are  of 
le  third  magnitude,  and  also  form  part  of  the  constellation  Aquila.  The  star 
tair  is  a  double  star. 


On  iW  3J  Sepleniticr.  llie  star  Fomalkaut  (first  iii.iRiiiludp),  passes  llie  me- 

(  ndtan  at  midnighi.     This  star  being  Biluate  30^  soulli  of  tlie  celestial  eijiialor, 

■■rsvunihly  silUBtfi  for  ol>servalion   in  northern  lalitudes.      Al  Now  York  iu 

j  mBlrat  ahiiude  is  20°.     Tliere  are  three  conspicuouB  slnrs  of  ihe  Becoiid  mag- 

j  Bitwl«  in  ihe  consielliition  of  Ptgasus,  two  of  which,  Markab  and  Scheat,  are 

M  dM  meridian  at  the  same  time  with  Fomalhaut,  and  the  third  <^  abuut  an 

hsBTUld  a  quarter  before. 

<Ia  Ihe  mmeied  diagram,  fig.  8,  the  most  conspicuous  alars  which  appears 
toring  the  night  in  August,  September,  and  Ocinher.  aro  represenlod.  The 
jurv  marked  1,  are  in  ihe  consiellaiion  Pegasut.  The  titnrs  -^  I,  S  i,  and  '<> 
[  m  or  tbu  second  magnitude,  the  laxl  being  a  double  star.  The  aiar  (  1.  is  of 
j  tb«  ihiid  magnitude,  as  also  is  ihe  star  "S,  wlijch  is  on  ihe  right  shoulder  of 
Ananus.  The  star  «  I,  and  fl  I.  are  also  called  Markab,  and  Scheat.  These 
Ufl  OH  thu  meridian  together,  and  are  scparaled  by  about  i2°. 

___^.„.„,. 1 -^-.-™-.™.^ 
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The  star  r  '•  (aeconil  mngnituilc),  is  on  the  wing  of  Ptgaw,  mnd  is  01 
mcridiiD  at  tbe  ume  time  with  the  bright  aUi  „  3  (first  umaiHd|^|M 
on  the  he«d  of  Aodinmeds.  Theao  two  atan  are  on  the  lO)^^^^^^! 
on  tbe  20th  S«ptamber.  Tha  ilaT  ■  S  paaaea  tha  moridiaii'i^^^^^m 
I'J^  annlh  of  tiu  unith.     Thia  ia  a  doublg  etar.  -,   . 

Th«  four  conapicuoDa  atara  .3,  y  1,  ■  1,  >uil  S  1,  'iir  easily  rucogois*^  on 
firniBinont,  the  linaa  which  join  thom  fimning  nearly  a  square.  Tbacia 
(sncood  iDagDitudo),  ia  a  doublo  atar  on  the  £ir(]Il^  of  AHdnmaia,  toA  i 
very  DMriy  in  tho  diroctioo  of  iho  diagonal  of  ttii^  ijuailrilaieral  fonneJ  b; 
st&rs  aS,  r  1,  ■  I,  and  ^  I>  Tho  Star  '  3,  of  iha  diiia  magniiude,  la  on  ihe  In 
of  Andronwdi. 

The  two  aUn  '5.  and  ^S,  which  form  th«  buc  of  an  iaoscelcs^uisiifle, 
ing  ita  reitex  at  the  atsf  o3,  are  in  the  head  of  Aries,  and  aro  stars  of 
third  magniludfl.  The  ator  j!  C.  Ia  double.  These  stars  are  on  ih*  in<m 
at  miilDight  on  the  20th  October. 

The  aS  ia  a  conspicuous  star  of  the  aecood  magnitude  called  KlKKna 
the  conatells^oD  of  tho  \Vhale  (Cetoa),  and  7B,  near  ii,  is  a  double  «ur  f\i 
\  third  magnitDde,  in  the  batho  constellatimi. 

The  amateur  obaerrer  may,  from  tho  ezanplee  which  have  hero  bora  e^ 
vBsily  extend  hia  acquaintance  with  the  fixed  atnrs.  In  the  mnm  of  ihr 
published  by  the  Society  for  tbe  DiffDaioaofUseful  KnonlnJue,  already  rcf^ 
10,  he  will  find  marked  the  days  on  which  eadi  slur  is  seen  on  tbe  mrr 
at  midnight.  Ita  place  on  the  meridian  may  be  fomid  by  the  fotlowincvi 
rule,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  place  of  the  ubscirer  has  north  luuad 

"  Observe  on  the  map  the  distance  of  the  alur  from  (he  celestial  eqv 
ir  ilie  atar  he  north  of  the  ctinalor,  the  differenc-R  between  this  dislanu* 
thr  latitude  of  ibe  place  will  gire  the  distance  of  the  star  when  on  the  1 
ili;^ri  from  the  zenith.  It  will  be  aouih  of  the  zeniib  ifihe  latitude  of  the  : 
be  greater  than  the  distance  of  tho  star  from  the  equator — north  if  Ims 
tliu  latitude  of  the  place  be  equal  10  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  eqi 
the  star  will  pass  through  the  zenith.  If  the  einr  bo  south  of  the  eel 
eqiialor,  add  its  distance  from  [he  equator  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  W 
result  will  be  the  distance  8i)uth  of  the  zenith  si  which  the  star  will  pu 
meridian."     The  following  ezaraplea  will  illuatraie  this  rule  ; — 

Ktample  1. — It  is  required  to  determine  tbe  puini  at  which  tbe  Blsi  C 
crosses  the  meridian  of  New  York. 

l)y  reference  to  the  maps  or  a  celcalial  globe,  it  will  appear  ibat  the 

Ciiilor  is  57°  45'  north  of  the  celestial  equator.     The  latjtudg  of  WO 

Ijpiii:;  assumed  to  be  40°  43'  N.,  we  shall  "  "■" 

From        -       ST".  15' 

Subtract  -       40° .43' 


and  the  remainder,  17^.2', 
Casfor  passes  tbe  meridian. 

Eiamjilr.  2. — To  find  tho  point  at  which  Fomalkaut  passes  the  meridi 
New  York. 

The  distance  of  Fom/il/iaut  south  of  the  celestial  equator  being  Ukm 
the  map  to  be  30°.30',  we  shall 

To         -        3tr=-30' 
Add       -        40J.43' 


and  the  sum  710.I3'  will  be  tlie  distance  eoiiih  of  the  zenith  at  which  / 
haul  passes  the  meridian. 
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Example  3. — To  find  the  point  at  which  «  Aquila  passes  the  meridian  of 
^  New  York. 

The  distance  of  «  Aquila  north  of  the  celestial  equator  being  taken  frtm  tbe 
map  to  be  28^. 45^  we  shall  . 

From        -        4(F.43'  j 

Sabtract  •        28^^.45' 


11^.58' 

and  the  remainder,  1 1^.58',  will  be  the  distance  south  of  the  zenith  at  which 
the  star  passes  the  meridian.* 

A  celestial  globe,  where  it  can  be  had,  will  prove  a  ready  and  conrenient 
aid  to  the  amateur  in  astronomy,  superseding  the  necessity  of  many  calculatiohs 
which  are  often  discouraging  and  repulsive,  however  simple  and  easy  tbej 
may  be  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such  inquiries.  Most  of  the  almanaci 
contain  tables  of  the  principal  astronomical  phenomena,  of  the  places  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  principal  planets  as  well  as  the  times  when  the 
most  conspicuous  stars  are  on  the  meridian  of  Washington  after  sunset.  These 
data,  together  with  a  judicious  use  of  the  globe  and  a  tolerable  telescope,  will 
enable  any  person  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  astronomy,  and  may  even 
enable  him  to  become  a  useful  contributor  to  the  common  stock  of  infomaiion 
which  is  now  so  fast  increasing  by  the  ^al  and  ability  of  private  observers  in 
so  many  quarters  of  the  globe. 

To  prepare  the  glob<|for  use,  let  small  marks  (bits  of  paper  gummed  on  will 
answer  the  purpose)  be  placed  upon  it,  to  indicate  the  positions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  at  the  time  of  observing  the  heavens.  The  place  of  the 
sun  on  the  ecliptic  is  usually  marked  on  the  globe  itself.  If  not,  its  right  as- 
cension (that  is,  its  distance  from  the  vernal  cq\iinoctial  point,  measured  on  the 
celestial  equator),  and  its  declination  (that  is,  its  distance  north  or  south  nf  I 
the  equator),  are  given  in  the  almanac  for  every  day.  The  moon's  right 
ascension  and  declination  are  likewise  given.f 

To  find  the  place  of  an  object  on  the  globe  when  its  right  ascension  and  dec- 
lination  are  known. 

Find  the  point  on  the  equator  where  the  given  right  ascension  is  marked. 
Turn  the  globe  on  its  axis  till  this  point  be  brought  under  the  meridian. 
Then  count  off  an  arc  of  the  meridian  (north  or  south  of  the  equator,  according 
as  the  declination  is  given),  of  a  length  equal  to  the  given  declination,  and  the 
point  of  the  globe  immediately  under  the  point  of  the  meridian  thus  found,  will 
be  the  place  of  the  object.  By  this  rule,  the  position  on  the  globe  of  any 
object  of  which  the  right  ascension  and  declination  are  known,  may  be  im- 
mediately found,  and  a  corresponding  mark  put  upon  it. 

To  adjust  the  globe  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  objects  on 
the  heavens,  and  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  stars  and  learning  their  names, 
let  the  lower  clamping-screw  of  the  meridian  be  loosened,  and  let  the  north 
pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  by  moving  the  brass  meridian  until  the  arc  of  this 
meridian  between  the  pole  and  the  horizon  be  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place 
of  observation.  Let  the  clamping-screw  be  then  tightened  so  as  to  maintain  the 
meridian  in  this  position.  Let  the  globe  be  then  so  placed  that  the  brass  me- 
ridian shall  be  directed  due  north  and  south,  the  pole  being  turned  to  the 
I  north.  This  being  done,  the  globe  will  correspond  with  the  heavens  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  poles,  the  meridian,  and  the  points  of  the  horizon. 

*  In  theM  examples  I  have  taken  the  dcclinationa  roaghlv  from  the  map  rmUior  than  from  tbe 
tahloa,  ns  that  would  be  the  method  which  an  amatcar  would  probably  use. 

t  In  the  United  States  Almanac  a  safflcient  collection  or  Ubics  and  aatronomical  data  fin- til 
the  purposcB  oftho  amatcar  ttBtronoroor  are  given.  It  will  be  ncceaaarv  that  he  should  Hn*t  romUt 
hirottelf  familiar  with  tbe  abbreviationa  and  symbola,  after  which  lie  will  find  Uie  greatest  adraiiiage 
from  that  work. 


H^^^^^^^^^^ 
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To  ascertain  the  sapect  of 'the  firmament  at  any  hour  of  the  night,,  it  is  now 

only  necessary  to  turn  the  globe  upon  its  axis  until  the  mark  indicating  the 

place  of  the  sun  shall  be  under  the  horizon  in  the  same  position  as  the  sun 

itself  actually  is  at  the  hour  .in  question.     To  effect  this,  let  the  globe  be  turned 

until  the  mark  indicating  the  position  of  the  sun  is  brought  under  the  meridian. 

Observe  the  hour  masked- on* the  point  of  the  equator  which  is  then  under  the 

meridian.     Add  to  this -hour  the  hour  at  which  the  observation  is  about  to  be 

tiken,  and  turn  the  globe  until  the  point  of  the  equator  on  which  is  marked  the 

liour  resulting  from  tbis  addition  is  brought  under  the  meridian.     The  position 

I  of  the  globe  will  then  correspond  with  that  of  the  firmament.     Every  ohjt^ct 

\m  the  one  will  eorroHpoiid  in  its  position  with  its  representative  mark  or 

<  •jrmboi  on  ,the  other.     If'we  iiMgine  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  globe 

I  throiwh  the  mark  upon-  ita  surface  indicating  any  star,  such  a  line  if  continued 

.  outsida  the  surface,  to  ward  the  heavens  would  be  directed  to  the  star  itself. 

For  example,  suppose  (hat  when  the  mark  of  the  aim  is  brought  under  the 
Bieridian,  the  hour  5h^  40m.  is  found  to  be  on  the  equator  at  the  meridian,  and 
it  is  required  to  find  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

H.  M. 


To 

Add 


5 

10 


40 
60 


16        00 


Let  the  globe  be  turned  until  16h.  Om.  is  brought  under  the  meridian,  and  the 
ispect  given  by  it  will  be  that  of  the  heavens. 

We  have  frequently  spoken  of  stars  of  the  first,  second,  and  inferior  magni- 
udes.  It  is  necessary  that  the  just  application  of  this  term  magnitude  be 
rlearly  understood'.  .The  Creator  of  the  universe  has  not  made  the  visible  stars 
n  six  moulds,  so  as  to-give  them  as  many  exact  and  distinguishable  magnitudes. 
Imong  these  objects  there  is  every  gradation  of  brightness  from  the  splendor 
»f  Sirius  down  to  that  of  those  stars  which  are  barely  perceptible  without  a 
elescope.  Between  those  stars  which  astronomers  have  consigned  to  the 
irst  and  second  classes,  respectively,  there  is  no  distinct  and  decisive  line  of 
eparation.  The  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  not  equally  bright ;  nay,  it  is 
»robable  that  no  two  of  them  could  be  selected,  which,  if  submitted  to  pho- 
ometric  tests,  would  prove  to  be  of  exactly  equal  splendor.  The  least  splen- 
lid  of  them  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  most  splendid  of  the  stars  of  the 
econd  magnitude,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  least  bright  stars  of 
.ny  magnitude  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  largest  and  brightest  of  the 
;Iass  next  below  them.  The  classification  of  stars  into  magnitudes  is  there- 
ore  arbitrary,  and  not  founded  on  any  distinction  really  existing  in  nature. 
Sull,  when  properly  understood,  the  classification  of  stars  by  magnitudes  is 
lot  without  considerable  utility  as  means  of  record  and  of  reference,  and  it  is 
iccordingly  adopted  by  astronomers  of  every  country. 

The  term  magnitude,  however,  is  applied  to  stars  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  it  is  used  as  applied  to  planets.  The  latter  present,  when 
seen  in  a  telescope,  a  perfectly-defined  disk,  the  diameter  of  which  is  capable 
of  preuy  exact  measurement.  Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  stars 
were  sapposed  also  to  have  sensible  magnitudes,  and  it  was  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  the  probability  of  the  Copemican  system  that,  admitting 
(which  was  necessarily  supposed),  that  the  fixed  stars  must  be  so  distant  that 
the  entire  orbit  of  the  earth  seen  from  them  would  seem  but  a  point,  their  ap- 
parent magnitude  rendered  it  necessary  to  admit  that  the  largest  of  them  at 
least  must  be  many  times  larger  than  a  globe  which  would  fill  the  orbit  of 
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the  earth,  that  is,  than  a  globe  whose  bulk  would  be  abore  ten  million  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  The  telescope  showed,  however,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  magnitude  was  altogether  illusory  and  dependent  on  atmospheric 
phenomena ;  for,  though  upon  hazy  or  troubled  nights  stars  may  appear 
large,  their  magnitude  is  not  permanent,  but  accompanied  with  a  boilinf, 
tremulous,  or  bubbling  outline.  And  in  good  climates  and  still  nights  no 
micrometer  will  give  a  sensible  outline  or  apparent  diameter  to  any  hot  lar^ 
stars.  That  such,  when  viewed  through  large  and  powerful  telescopes,  may 
exhibit  some  slight  sensible  magnitude,  may  be  true,  but  it  is  demonstrable  by 
the  admitted  principles  of  optics,  that  even  a  lucid  point,  if  such  could  exist, 
could  never  appear  as  a  mere  point  through  any  telescope  constructed  with 
spherical  refracting  or  reflecting  surfaces.  The  term  magnitude,  therefore, 
must  be  understood  as  expressing  merely  apparent  brightness,  which,  not 
being  capable  of  being  exactly  measured  as  to  degree,  must  have  an  indefinite 
application.* 

The  stars  which  have  been  placed  in  the  first  class  of  magnitude  amount  to 
about  twenty  in  number,  and  these  differ  from  each  other  considerably  in  ap- 
parent splendor.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  Dog-star,  and  then  immediately  turn 
his  eye  to  «  Tlrsat  Majoris,  or  to  «  Ononis^  and  he  will  be  immediately  cou- 
scious  of  this.  If  the  brightness  of  the  latter  be  expressed  by  100,  Sir  John 
Herschel  estimates  that  of  the  Dog-star  at  324. 

If  the  )»rightness  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  (the  smallest  distinctly 
visible  to  ordinary  eyes  without  a  telescope),  be  supposed  to  be  expressed  by 
1,  the  brightness  of  those  of  superior  magnitudes  will,  according  to  Sir  William 
Herschel,  be  expressed  as  follow:! : — 

Brightness  of  a  star  of  the  average  Gth  magnitude. . .  ^ 1 

Ditto  (Titto  5th 2 

Ditto  ditto  4th 6 

Ditto  ditto  3d 12(?) 

Ditto  ditto  2d 25 

Ditto  ditto  1st 100 

Oftliese  estimates,  that  astronomer  considered  the  third  as  doubtful,  the  oiliers 
more  exact. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  telescope  augments  our  range  of  vision 
by  rendering  perceptible  stars  which  arc  lost  to  the  eye  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance. It  also  multiplies  the  objects  visible  to  us,  even  in  the  radius  which  cir- 
cumscribes stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It  may  however  be  asked,  bow  it 
is  that  the  telescope  can  effect  this,  seeing  that  it  is  incapable  of  presenting 
any  star,  even  the  largest,  to  the  eye,  as  anything  but  a  lucid  point,  without 
definite  outline  or  appreciable  magnitude.     Let  us  therefore  explain  this. 

In  the  front  of  the  eyeball  is  a  colored  annular  membrane  called  the  iris, 
in  the  centre  of  which  appears  a  circular  black  spot.  This  spot  is  not  a  black 
substance,  but  is  an  aperture  which  seems  black  only  because  the  chamber 
within  it  is  dark.  This  aperture  is  the  window  of  the  eye  provided  for  the 
admission  of  light.  On  the  inside  of  the  eye,  lining  the  inner  surface  opposite 
this  window,  is  the  membrane  called  the  retina,  endowed  with  a  apecific  sen- 
sibility, in  virtue  of  which,  when  light  strikes  upon  it,  an  effect  is  conveyed 
by  the  nerves  therewith  connected  to  the  seat  of  sensation,  by  which  vision  is 
eflecled. 

The  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  limited.  Light  may  act  on  it  so  slightly  as 
to  produce  no  perception.  To  produce  vision,  therefore,  it  is  not  enough  that 
light  be  admitted  through  the  pupil ;  it  must  enter  in  sufficient  quantity.  I^et 
us  then  suppose  the  eye  directed  toward  a  luminous  object  such  as  a  star. 

*  See  De  Morgan  on  the  Ma]>8  of  the  Stars,  p.  79. 
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I  quanti^  of  light  which  will  enter  the  eye  will  depend  conjointly  on  the 
^itude  of  the  pupil  and  the  dtnsitif  of  the  light.  If  sufficient  light  to  pro-  ' 
e  vision  do  not  enter  the  pupil,  there  ue  two  and  only  two  ways  lo  make 
ufficient.  We  must  either  enluge  the  pupil,  or  augment  the  density  of  the 
It  so  as  to  aend  in  through  the  unenlarged  aperture  an  increased  quantity, 
iince  the  density  of  the  light  which  diverges  from  a  visible  object  dimin' 
ea  in  a  very  high  proportion  aa  the  distance  from  the  object  ia  increased, 

can  increase  ihs  denaiiy,  and  thereby  render  an  invisible  object  visible  by 
linishing  onr  distance  from  it ;  that  ia,  by  approaching  nearer  to  it.  This 
Mdient  every  one  ia  familiar  with,  but  it  ia  an  expedient  not  practicable  by 
reature  whose  movements  are  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Since  we  can  not  then  approach  the  object,  we  must  see  whether  we  may 

eDlarg*  the  window  by  which  light  is  admitted  to  the  pupil.     This  the 

wcope  has  happily  accomphshed.     In  fig.  9,  a  star  ia  repreaented  with  a 

eiging  cone  of  light  proceeding  from  it  toward  the  eye.     The  number  of 

Kg.  9.  Fig,  10.  Fig.  11. 
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these  diverging  rays  which  will  enter  the  eye  is  limited  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  pupil.  But  before  tliey  reach  the  eye  they  may  be  received  upon  a  glass 
lens  of  a  convex  form  (fig.  10),  which  will  have  the  eflfect  of  collecting  tbem 
into  a  space  less  in  magnitude  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  If  the  eye  be  placed 
where  the  rays  are  thus  collected,  all  the  light  transmitted  by  the  lens  will 
enter  the  pupil. 

Now  let  us  see  wliat  will  thus  be  effected.  The  object-lenses  of  some 
telescopes  are  above  ten  inches  diameter.  Most  common  telescopes,  however, 
are  much  smaller.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  lens  has  five  inches  diametfr, 
and  taking  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  at  a  quarter  of  an  inoh,  the  ratio  of  these 
diameters  would  be  20  to  l,and  consequently  the  superfices  of  the  lens  wooU 
he  four  hundred  times  greater  than  the  opening  of  the  pupil,  and  would  there- 
fore admit  four  hundred  times  more  light.  A  lens  of  ten  inches  diameter, 
having  a  surface  four  times  greater  than  one  of  five  inches,  would  theredne 
admit  sixteen  hundred  times  more  light  than  the  pupil. 

What  is  effected  by  a  convex  lens,  as.  represented  in  fig.  10,  may  also  be 
accomplished  by  a  concave  reflector,  as  represented  in  fig.  11.  In  the  one 
case  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  surface  which  receives  it — in  the 
otlier  it  is  reflected  from  it.  In  the  one  case  the  eye  which  receives  the  light 
is  placed  behind  the  lens  and  directed  toward  the  object — in  the  other  it  is 
placed  before  the  reflector,  and  looking  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
object.  The  obser%'er  turns  his  face  to  the  object  in  the  one  caae,  his  back  in 
the  other. 

But  in  the  practical  realization  of  this,  there  are  two  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  account.  First — ^There  is  no  body  which  is  capable  of  perfectly 
transmitting  or  reflecting  light ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  none  which  will  either 
transmit  or  reflect  all  the  light  which  strikes  upon  it.  Light  is  then  lost  in  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  whenever  refraction  or  reflection  takes  place.  If 
tills  loss  of  light  were  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
lens  or  reflector  to  that  of  the  pupil,  then  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  op-  / 
tical  expedient  above  explained.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Although  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  rays  incident  on  a  lens  fail  to  pass  through  it,  and  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  those  incident  on  a  reflector  fail  to  be  regularly  reflected 
from  it,  yet  even  the  highest  of  these  proportions  of  loss  is  incomparably  less 
than  the  proportion  in  which  the  light  is  condensed. 

Secondly — The  eye  in  general  has  been  so  constituted  by  its  Maker,  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  distinct  vision  only  when  the  rays  which  enter  the 
pupil  from  any  point  of  a  visible  object,  are  parallel,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  when 
the  rays  are  collected  by  either  of  the  expedients  above  explained,  they  will 
first  converge  to  a  focus,  and  aflerward  diverge  from  it.  If  the  eye  be  placed 
within  the  focus,  it  will  receive  converging  rays,  if  without  it,  diverging  rays; 
and  in  either  case  vision  would  be  indistinct.  This  diflUculty  is  surmounted 
by  placing'  between  the  eye  and  the  rays  collected  into  a  focus  a  small  lens, 
which  may  be  either  convex  or  concave,  and  which  is  so  adapted  that  it  will 
render  the  rays  parallel,  without  aflfecting  them  in  any  other  way. 

Such  is  the  combination  which  forms  an  astronomical  telescope. 

By  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  then,  we  accomplish  what  is  equivalent  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  pupil,  and  objects  which  transmit  light  so  attenuated  as  to  ] 
be  incapable  of  aflfecting  the  retina  with  sufliciont  energy  to  produce  vision,  ' 
may  by  such  means  be  rendered  visible.  If,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  light 
received  by  the  pupil  from  any  distant  star  be  ten  times  less  than  that  which 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  vision,  such  a  star  will  become  visible  in  a 
telescope  whose  object-glass  is  capable  of  condensing  the  light  so  as  to  render 
it  ten  times  more  intense. 
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From  what  has  been  explained,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  telescope,  while 
it  is  incapable  of  exhibiting  to  us  even  the  nearest  of  tlie  stars  with  any  sen- 
sible magnitude,  may  however  be  applied  with  success  to  obtain  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  relative  distances  of  those  stars  which,  by  reason  of  their 
remoteness,  are  invisible  without  its  aid.  By  applying  proper  principles  of 
cnlculation,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  telescope  which  will 
double  or  treble,  or,  in  short,  which  will  augment  the  range  of  the  natural  eye 
in  any  required  proportion.  Thus,  if  we, assume  that  the  smallest  star  visil)lo 
to  the  naked  eye,  is  at  a  distance  over  which  light  would  take  ten  yesirs  to 
pass,  we  can  find  the  magnitude  of  the  lenses  or  reflectors  which  would  enable 
OS  barely  to  perceive  similar  stars  at  the  distance  which  li^ht  would  tako 
twenty  years  to  move  over ;  and  then,  by  constantly  enlarging  the  openin?  of 
the  instrument,  or  what  is  the  same,  by  using  successively  teloscopes  of  in- 
creased powers,  we  may  bring  into  view  objects  whoso  distances  (supposing 
their  real  magnitude  and  brightness  to  be  the  same  in  the  main),  are  greater 
and  greater  in  known  or  calculable  proportions. 

Sir  William  Herschel  actually  practised  this  method  of  soundintr  the  heavens. 
He  classed  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  twelve  orders  of  distance,  those 
of  the  twelAh  order  (or  smallest),  being  twelve  times  more  distant  than  those 
of  the  first  order.  A  telescope  which  would  just  render  visible  a  star  twice  as 
distant  as  one  of  the  twelfth  order,  and  which  therefore  would  double  the  range 
of  the  eye,  be  denominated  as  a  telescope  of  the  second  degree  of  space^penetra* 
ting  power.  One  which  would  bring  into  view  stars  three  times  more  distant 
than  those  of  the  twelfth  order,  he  called  a  telescope  of  the  third  power,  and 
so  on.  Calculating  in  this  way,  he  found  that  his  great  forty-feet  telescope  had 
a  space-penetrating  power  of  192.  To  reduce  this  power  to  a  still  more  definite 
expression,  let  us  call  the  distance  of  the  brightest  and  nearest  stars  1 ;  that 
of  the  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  will  then  be  12 ;  and  that  of  the 
smallest  stars  which  could  be  distinctly  seen  with  the  forty-feet  telescope 
would  be  192  times  12,  or  2,304.  If  the  distance  of  the  nearest  star  be  such 
as  light  would  take  ten  years  to  move  over,  the  distance  of  the  smallest  stars 
visible  with  this  instrument  would  then  be  such  as  light  would  take  23,040 
years  to  move  over !  The  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  such 
spaces. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  these  wonderful  instruments  of  stellar  re- 
search in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  will  be  stated  on  another  occa- 
sion. Meanwhile,  every  private  observer,  supplied  with  a  moderately-good 
astronomical  telescope  may,  following  the  exaraple  thus  placed  before  him, 
render  his  labors  profitable  to  science,  by  contributing  to  the  multiplication  of 
those  facts  on  the  comparison  and  classification  of  which  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  must  depend. 

Among  the  objects  to  which  the  amateur  can  direct  his  attention  with  most 
advantage,  may  be  mentioned  the  observation  of  periodical  and  double  stars. 
Although  there  is  no  certain  or  accurate  means  of  estimating  the  brightness  of 
stars,  still,  even  such  approximation  as  an  attentive  observer  can  supply  re- 
specting the  changes  of  variable  stars,  is  not  without  its  value.  A  circumstance 
incidental  to  the  astronomical  telescope  has  supplied  a  method  of  determining 
the  relative  quantity  of  light  transmitted  by  diflcrent  stars,  which  is  somewhat 
more  accurate  than  naked  estimation.  The  instrument  used  for  measuring 
small  angular  distances  is,  as  we  have  explained  on  another  occasion,  a  system 
of  fine  wires  or  threads,  which  are  fixed  or  moveable,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions to  be  made,  and  which  arc  placed  in  or  near  the  focus  of  the  object-glass 
where  the  image  of  the  star  is  formed.  The  eye-glass  is  in  fact  a  microscope, 
by  which  this  image  is  magnified,  and  by  which,  therefore,  the  threads  or  wires 
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are  also  msignified,  which  latter  circumstance  is  a  serions  inconvenience,  bot 
one  which  has  been  partially  surmounted  by  using  threads  of  extreme  tenuitr. 
If  no  special  means  were  provided  in  the  telescope,  these  threads  would  not 
be  visible  at  night,  for  the  light  of  a  star  would  be  insufficient  to  illuminate 
them.  To  remedy  this,  there  is  an  orifice  near  the  middle  of  the  tube,  j 
,  close  to  which  a  lamp  is  placed,  the  light  of  which  is  reflected  on  the  wires  / 
I' and  produces  a  general  illumination  of  the  field  of  view.  This  orifice  can  be  j 
expanded  or  contracted  to  any  desired  extent,  and  may  even  be  altogether 
closed,  so  that  the  illumination  of  the  field  may  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of 
the  ohser^'er.  Now  when  two  stars  are  of  such  a  degree  of  brightness  that  an 
opening  may  be  given  to  the  orifice  which  will  produce  such  an  illumination 
of  the  field  as  will  extinguish  them,  we  may  compare  their  brightness  by  com- 
parint;  those  degrees  of  light,  exposed  to  which  they  become  invisible.  This 
is  still,  however,  but  an  approximation.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  get  a  lamp  ! 
which  will  always  yield  light  of  the  same  intensity,  and  to  know  whether  any 
given  lamp  be  such  or  not,  but  as  various  stars  are  of  various  colors  and  tints 
of  color,  the  same  lamp  will  extinguish  a  star  of  its  own  color  with  an  opening 
of  the  orifice  by  which  it  will  not  extinguish  an  equally  bright  star  of  a  differ- 
ent color.  Thus  a  red  light  would  extinguish  a  star  of  the  same  red  tint,  while 
a  bluish  star,  even  of  inferior  lustre,  would  continue  to  be  visible  when  ex- 
posed to  it.  It  is  however  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  diligent  and  judiciooi 
employment  of  lights  of  different  colors  might  be  made  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  astronomy ;  and  it  is  more  especially  in  such  fields  that  the  pri- 
vate observer  may  become  a  useful  assistant  to  the  public  one.  Let  us  con- 
sider more  fully,  then,  one  or  two  more  of  the  various  ways  in  which  a  person 
fond  of  looking  at  the  heavens,  provided  only  with  a  moderately-good  telescope 
and  micrometer  may  make  himself  useful  even  without  mathematical  knowl- 
edge. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  fixed  stars  in  magnitude  and 
color.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  whether  a  fixed  star  revolve  on  an  axis 
or  not,  as  our  sun  does,  can  never  be  settled  except  by  some  variations  of  ap- 
pearance presented  by  its  different  parts  as  they  come  one  after  another  under 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  also  that  a  regular  succession  of  repeated  appear- 
ances in  a  star,  is  a  very  strong  presumption  of  a  rotation  round  an  axis.  For 
instance,  the  star  0  Persci  will  at  eight  o*clock  on  Monday  evening  appear  as 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  On  Tuesday,  at  midnight,  it  will  be  decidedly 
smaller,  and  on  Wednesday  night  it  will  resume  its  original  magnitude.  If  ii 
be  watched  again  on  the  nights  of  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  same 
succession  of  changes  will  be  observed.  By  repeated  observations  of  this 
kind  properly  compared  together,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  exact  period 
of  this  succession  of  changes  in  0  Persei  is  two  days,  twenty  hours,  and  forty- 
eight  minutes. 

It  will  probably  be  asked  how  such  accuracy  can  be  attained  when  the 
changes  observed  are  so  gradual  that  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  determine 
even  the  five  minutes  when  the  star  resumes  the  same  degree  of  apparent 
lustre  ?  As  the  answer  to  this  very  pertinent  and  natural  question  involves  a 
point  of  universal  importance  in  almost  every  class  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, we  shall  explain  it  pretty  fully. 

In  all  cases  of  natural  phenomena  submitted  to  experimental  inquiry,  or  to 
observation,  rough  approximations  are  first  made,  and  these  imperfect  estimates 
afterward  become  the  means  of  obtaining  others  of  greater  accuracy,  and  so  on 
until  the  highest  degree  of  precision  has  been  attained.  As  an  example  of 
the  application  and  use  of  this  principle,  let  us  suppose  that  the  length  of  the 
year  is  to  be  determined,  that  is,  the  exact  interval  of  time  which  elapses  be- 
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en  two  successive  returns  of  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk  to  the  summer 
titial  point.  A  single  observation,  however  accurate  it  be,  will  only  give 
>ugh  estimate  of  this,  such  a  one,  for  example,  as  will  be  liable  to  an  error, 

of  ten  minutes  of  time,  five  minutes  of  the  error  being  ascribed  to  each  of 
two  observations.  Instead  of  observing  two  successive  solstices,  let  us 
r  obaenre  two  solstices  having  an  interval  of  ten  years  between  them.  It 
[ht  be  objected  that  to  do  this  we  must  be  supposed  to  know  the  length  of 

year,  which  is  the  thing  we  are  in  quest  of.  But  to  this  it  is  answered, 
L  we  only  require  to  be  sure  that  the  interval  between  the  two  solstices 
ich  we  observe  is  not  either  a  greater  or  a  less  number  of  years  than  ten. 
w  although  we  do  not  yet  know  the  exact  length  of  the  year,  yet  we  do 
»w  that  it  is  certainly  greater  that  an  eleventh  of  the  interval  between  the 
tnomena  we  observe,  and  consequently  that  the  interval  can  not  be  so  much 
eleven  years,  and  that  it  is  less  than  a  ninth,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be 
re  than  nine  years.     But  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  observed, 

are  sure  that  there  must  be  a  whole  number  of  years  intervening  (subject 
Y  to  ten  minutes  error,  five  minutes  at  each  observation),  we  know  that  this 
nber  must  be  ten.  We  then  take  the  entire  interval  of  time  between  the 
>  observed  solstices,  and  we  divide  it  by  ten.  The  quotient  will  give  the 
gth  of  the  year,  subject  to  an  error  of  a  tenth  part  of  ten  minutes,  that  is, 
>ject  to  an  error  only  of  one  minute.  By  this  expedient,  in  fact,  the  sum  of 
t  errors  of  the  two  solstitial  observations  is  divided  among  ten  years,  and 
\  quantity  which  falls  on  a  single  year  is  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
or. 

This  process  may  be  carried  further.     The  error  being  thus  reduced  to  a 
igle  minute,  may  again  be  spread  over  a  still  greater  interval  until  the  length 
the  years  be  obtained,  even  in  fractions  of  a  second  of  time. 
The  same  method  is  applicable  to  all  periodical  phenomena  and  among 
lers,  to  the  periodical  variations  of  the  stars.     By  the  first  rough  observation 

a  single  period,  we  are  enabled  with  certainty  to  recognise  the  number  of 
mplete  periods  which  intervene  between  two  similar  phases  of  the  star  ob- 
nred  with  a  known  interval  of  time  between  them.     We  divide  that  inten'al 

the  number  of  periods,  and  thereby  obtain  a  second  approximation,  which 
ables  us  to  say  with  certainty  how  many  complete  periods  there  are  between 
o  similar  phases  separated  by  a  much  longer  interval  than  the  former  one. 
ividing  this  as  before  by  the  number  of  periods,  wc  obtain  a  still  closer  ap- 
ozimation,  and  so  on. 

The  double  stars,  which  will  be  fully  noticed  on  another  occasion,  supply 
fruitful  and  interesting  field  of  employment   for  the  amateur.     Nor  need  he 

discouraged  from  devoting  himself  to  this  labor  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
ability  to  submit  his  raw  observations  to  those  processes  of  calculation  called 
iueiians^  which  are  indispensable  to  render  them  uhimately  available  for  the 
gh  purposes  of  science.  He  will  not  find  his  labors  neglected  or  con- 
nincKl.  Others,  with  better  means  and  opportunities,  will  take  the  materials 
id  data  which  he  supplies,  and  apply  all  tiu»se  calculations  to  them  which 
e  requisite  to  render  them  valuable.  Nor  will  he  lose  a  particle  of  the 
edit  justly  due  to  him ;  for  to  omit  the  record  of  the  name  of  the  observer, 
e  nature  of  the  instrument,  and  the  place  where  the  original  record  of  the 
(servations  is  to  be  found,  would  be  to  insure  the  rejection  of  the  results  of 
ich  observations  both  abroad  and  at  home.     The  fundamental  ohservations 

double  stars  are  peculiarly  pointed  out  as  the  most  certain  field  for  the  pr4- 
.te  observer,  because  they  do  not  require  any  astronomical  clock.     The  day 

the  observation  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known,  and  accordingly  a 
nepiece,  with    its    necessary  accompaniment,  a  transit  instrument,   is  nut 
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wanted.  A  telescope  of  sufficient  power  to  separate  the  two  stars,  and  i 
wire  micrometer,  are  the  necessary  apparatus :  of  the  principle  of  the  litter 
we  shall  give  a  general  description,  not  entering  into  any  of  the  niceties 
of  its  construction,  and  supposing  throughout  that  the  instrument  is  perfect.* 

The  wire  micrometer  is  an  apparatus  to  be  annexed  to  a  telescope,  such 
that  when  inserted  in  the  tube  the  field  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  i 
luminous  circle  cut  by  four  very  fine  wires  parallel  two  and  two,  the  first  pair 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  second. 


Fig.  12. 


It  is  found  that  the  apparatus  can  be  turned  round  so  as  to  gire  any  de- 
sired direction  to  the  wires.  One  pair  of  wires  is  placed  at  a  fixed  distance 
from  each  oihar.  Of  the  other  pair,  one  is  moveable,  so  as  altemmtely  to  ap- 
proach to  or  recede  from  that  to  which  it  is  parallel,  preserving,  however,  its 
parallelism,  during  the  motion.  In  fact,  the  interval  between  one  of  the  pairs 
of  parallel  wires  can  be  increased  and  diminished  at  pleasure.  This  motion 
is  ^iven  by  a  screw  which  has  a  small  circular  head,  the  edge  of  which  is  ^ 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  say  100.  The  threads  of  this 
micrometer-screw  are  so  small  that  a  whole  revolution  of  the  graduated 
carries  the  moveable  wire  toward  or  from  that  to  which  it  is  parallel,  throagh 
a  very  small  space,  and  if  there  he  one  hundred  divisions  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  head  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  read  to  a  quarter  of  a 
division,  we  can  ascertain  a  motion  of  the  wire  which  corresponds  to  the 
four  hundredth  part  of  the  effect  of  one  entire  revolution.  If  we  desire  to 
measure  the  interval  between  two  stars  which  are  near  each  other,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  the  individuals  of  a  double  star,  we  have  now  only  to 
adjust  the  instrument  until  one  of  the  two  stars  moves  (by  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  heavens  along  the  fixed  wire),  and  then  by  turning  the  screw  adjust 
the  moveable  wire,  so  that  the  other  star  shall  move  along  it.  It  is  then  oiilj 
necessary  to  ascertain  how  many  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  revolution  of  the 
screw  are  necessary  to  hrincr  the  moveable  wire  to  coincidence  with  the 
fixed  wire.  The  distance  between  the  stars  will  then  be  known,  provided  we  ( 
have  previously  ascertained  what  space  of  the  field  of  view  corresponds  to  one  i 
revolution  of  the  screw. 

It  inij>ht  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
micrometric  apparatus,  the  screw  would  be  cut  so  that  each  revohitinn  might 
correspond  lo  a  certain  space,  such  as  one  second.  Mechanical  art,  however, 
has  not,  and  probably  never  will  attain  to  the  degree  of  perfection  necessary 
to. accomplish  this.  It  is  very  possible  to  cut  a  fine  screw  with  threads  which 
in  a  practical  sense  may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  each  other,  but  he  can  not 
do  this  and  also  insure  a  result  which  will   make  a  certain  number  of  these 

•  De  Morgan,  pp.  8\-'2,  pp.  84-'5,  pp.  94-'5 
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threads   exactly  equal  to  an  inch.     In  short,  he  can  ensure  equality  and  fine-  c 
nesa,  but  can  not  confer  upon  the  threads  particular,  definite,  and  exact  di-  i 
I  niensions.     Nor  is  it  necessary  that  this  object  should  be  attained,  even  were  I 
»  it  practicable.     The  observer  heing  furnished  with  the  instrument,  each  divis-  5 
I  ion  of  which  means  somethings  can  find  out  from  the  heavens  what  that  some'  X 
thing  is.  / 

This  is  very  easily  accomplished.  Supposing  the  observer  to  be  provided  C 
with  a  clock  or  watch  which  beats  seconds  (the  extreme  accuracy  of  a  chro-  S 
nometer  is  not  here  required),  let  him  direct  the  telescope  as  nearly  as  ( 
\  he  can  to  that  point  of  the  southern  meridian  where  the  equator  intersects  S 
it.  Very  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required  in  this  adjustment.  Let  him  X 
then  place  the  fixed  and  moveable  wire  in  a  vertical  position,  and  bring-  > 
ing  them  to  coincidence,  let  him  separate  them  by  giving  ten  complete  \ 
revolutions  to  the  screw.  Let  him  then  watch  the  moment  when  any  par-  / 
ticular  star  is  seen  on  the  first  wire.  This  he  can  determine  (by  listening  s 
to  the  ticking  of  the  clock),  to  nearly  half  a  second.  Let  him  then  wait  / 
until,  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens,  the  star  comes  upon  the  second  s 
wire,  and  observe  the  time  it  arrives  there.  He  will  then  know  the  time  the  / 
•tar  took  to  pass  from  one  wire  to  the  other.  But  since  the  firmament  makes  \ 
a  complete  revolution  (360^)  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  / 
150  per  hour,  or  15^^  per  second  of  time.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  s 
time  which  the  star  took  to  pass  from  the  one  wire  to  the  other  was  22-}  / 
seconds.  The  space  corresponding  to  this  would  be  22.5xl5=:337^^5 ;  s 
which  would  therefore  be  the  space  between  the  wires  corresponding  to  the  ) 
rerolutions  of  the  screw.  The  space  corresponding  to  one  revolution  would  s 
then  be  33^^.75,  and  the  space  corresponding  to  one  division  of  the  head  of  ) 
the  screw  would  be  0.33^^,  or  one  third  part  of  the  second  of  a  degree.  \ 

If  the  observer  be  not  provided  with  a  clock,  or  can  not  conveniently  use  \ 
one,  if  he  has  it,  he  may  still  accomplish  the  object.  Let  him  in  that  case  J 
direct  the  instrument  to  the  sun  at  or  near  noon,  and  let  him  adjust  the  moveable  < 
and  fixed  wires  so  that  they  shall  just  touch  the  upper  and  lower  limb  of  the 
son,  the  position  of  the  wires  being  horizontal.  The  space  between  the  wires 
will  then  correspond  to  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun.  By  reference  to 
the  nautical  almanac  (with  which  he  ought  always  to  be  provided),  he  can 
ascertain  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  his  observation. 
Suppose  that  this  is  found  to  be  31',  56^^  or  1916^'.  Then  the  interval  be- 
tween the  wires  will  be  1916'^  Let  the  screw  be  turned  until  the  moveable 
wire  coincides  with  the  fixed  wire,  and  suppose  the  number  of  turns  and  parts 
of  m  torn  necessary  to  effect  this  is  found  to  be  60  complete  revolutions  and 
12  divisions,  or  6,012  divisions ;  then  1,916  divided  by  6,012  gives  0^^3186 
as  the  value  of  each  division,  or  31.^^86  of  each  complete  revolution. 

We  shall  now  conclude.  Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  encourage  the 
amateur  observer,  and  to  set  him  on  the  track,  by  the  pursuit  of  which  he  may 
obtain  much  personal  gratification,  some  reputation  in  the  community  of  sci- 
ence and  render  himself  useful  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  If  ne  begin 
he  will  not  rest  content  with  these  hints,  but  will  call  to  his  aid  other  more 
ample  and  detailed  instructions,  to  bo  found  in  the  works  already  referred  to, 
and  in  the  memoirs  published  by  the  different  scientific  bodies  of  Europe. 
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(FIRST  LECTURE.) 


The  distances,  probable  magnitudes,  splendor,  and  physical  character  of 
sQcb  of  the  fixed  stars  as  are  visible  without  telescopic  aid,  have  been  already 
explained.*  The  range  of  this  survey  was  shown  to  be  circumscribed  by  a 
sphere,  of  which  the  solar  system  is  the  centre,  and  of  which  the  radius  is  a 
length  which  light,  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  sec- 
ond, would  take  ten  years  to  traverse.  Such  is  the  limit  which  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  natural  power  of  the  eye.  Beyond  this  distance  the  creation 
was  concealed  from  human  vision  until  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the 
telescope.  That  instrument  has  augmented  the  range  of  observation  and  dis- 
covery in  a  very  high  proportion,  and  has  opened  to  our  examination  realms 
of  space  occupied  by  innumerable  systems,  stretching  to  distances  which  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  infinite,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  negative  term 
can  properly  be  used. 

But  besides  bringing  within  the  range  of  the  senses  objects  placed  beyond 
the  limits  of  that  vast  sphere,  the  telescope  has  also  greatly  multipUed  the 
number  of  visible  objects  wiihin  it,  by  enabling  us  to  see  those  whose  minute- 
ness would  have  otherwise  rendered  them  invisible.  Among  those  stars 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  many  thousands  respecting  which 
the  telescope  has  detected  circumstances  of  the  highest  ph3rsical  interest,  by 
which  they  have  become  more  closely  allied  with  our  own  system,  and  by 
which  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  same  material  laws  which  coerce  the  planets, 
and  give  stability,  uniformity,  and  harmony,  to  their  motions,  are  dso  in  opera- 
tion in  those  remote  regions  of  the  universe.  We  shall  first  notice  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  discoveries  respecting  individuals  among  the  visible  stars, 
and  shall  afterward  expUin  those  which  relate  to  the  arrangement  of  the  col- 
lective mass  of  stars  which  compose  the  visible  firmament,  and  the  result  of 
those  researches  which  the  telescope  has  enabled  astronomers  to  make  in  more 
remote  regions  of  the  universe. 

*  8m  dkooone  on  «•  The  YUbls  Sm^"  YoL  L,  p.  583. 
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PXRIODIO  tTASt. 

The  Stan  in  general,  as  they  are  stationary  in  their  apparent  poaitiont, 
equally  invariable  in  Uieir  apparent  magnitndea  and  bnghtneta.    To  tU^- 
however,  there  are  several  remarkable  ezcepdona.    Stars  lum  been  ( ~ 
snfficiently  numerous  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class,  which  exhibii 
cal  changes  of  appiearance.    Some  undergo  gradual  and  alternate  incieass 
diminution  of  magnitude,  varying  between  determinate  limits,  and 
these  variations  in  equal  intervals  of  time.    Some  are  observed  to  attain  a 
tain  maximum  magnitude,  from  which  they  gradually  and  regulaiiy  decfin: 
until  they  altogether  disappear.    After  remaining  for  a  certain  time  invisiiik^ 
they  reappear  and  gradually  increase  till  they  attain  their  nuudnram  spkinds^ 
and  this  succession  of  changes  is  regularly  and  periodically  repeated.     • 

Such  objects  have  been  denominated  periodic  siars*  Tne  moat  remaikskb 
of  this  class  is  the  star  called  Omiknm^  in  the  neck  of  the  Whaloi  which  wm 
first  observed  by  David  Fabridns,  on  the  13th  August,  1596.  This  star  it* 
tains  its  greatest  brightness  for  about  fourteen  days ;  being  then  equal  to  a  lant 
star  of  the  second  magnitude.-    It  then  decreaaes  continually  for  thrse  moaui 

I  until  it  becomes  invisible.  It  remains  invisible  for  five  months,  when  it  agiii 
reappears,  and  increases  gradually  for  three  montha  until  it  recovers  its  niaii- 

\  mum  splendor.  This  is  mt  general  succession  of  its  phaaes.  Ita  entirs  pe- 
riod is  about  334  daya.    Thia  period  is  alwaya  the  aame,  but  the  gradaiioai 

[  of  brightness  through  which  it  paases  are  aaid  to  be  anbject  to  variatioa. 
Heveliua  atatea  that  m  the  interval  between  1672  and  1676  it  did  not  appsv 
at  all. 

The  star  called  Aigol,  in  the  head  of  Medusa^  in  the  constellation  of  Pirsmi^ 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these  periodical  chaogM 
sometimes  succeed  each  other.  This  star  generally  appears  as  one  of  the 
second  magnitude ;  but  an  interval  of  seven  hours  occurs  at  the  expiration  of 
every  sixty-two,  during  the  first  three  and  a  half  hours  of  which  it  gradually 
diminishes  in  brightness  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  interval  it  again  gradually  increases  until  it 
recovers  its  original  magnitude.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  attained  its 
maximum  splendor  at  midnight  on  the  first  day  of  ihe  month,  its  changes  would 
be  aa  follows : — 

D.  H.  v. 

2  14  0  It  appean  of  second  magnitode. 

2  17  24  It  decreases  gradaaUy  to  fourth  magnitude. 

2  20  48  It  increases  gradaaUy  to  second  magnitade. 

6  10  48  It  appears  of  second  magnitude. 

6  14  12  It  decreases  to  fourth  magnitude. 

6  17  36  It  increases  to  second  magnitade. 
&c.                           &c. 

This  star  presents  an  interesting  example  of  ita  claaa,  as  it  is  constantly 
visible,  and  its  period  is  so  short  that  its  succession  of  phases  may  be  fre- 
quently and  conveniently  observed.  It  is  situate  near  the  foot  of  the  constel- 
lation Andromeda  and  lies  a  few  degrees  northeast  of  three  stars  of  the  fourth 
magnitude  which  form  a  triangle.  It  passes  the  meridian  of  New  York  in 
December,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  may  therefore  be  seen 
toward  the  west  during  the  early  hours  of  the  night. 

Ooodricke,  who  discovered  the  periodic  phenomena  of  Algol  in  1782,  ex-  < 
plained  these  appearancea  by  the  supposition  that  some  opaque  body  revolvea  ! 
round  it,  being  thus  periodically  interposed  between  the  earth  and  the  aur,  Ibo  ' 
as  to  intercept  a  large  portion  of  its  light.     Whatever  be  their  cause,  these 
phenomena  indicate  an  extraordinary  aystem  of  rapid  motiona  and  changes  in 
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dbtant  regioos  of  the  unirerse  where,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  obseiFes,  but  for 
floch  evideDces  we  might  conclude  all  to  be  lifeless.  Our  own  sun  requires 
wne  times  the  period  of  this  star  to  make  a  single  revolution  on  its  axis,  and 
■B  opaque  body  sufficiently  large  to  produce  a  similar  temporary  obscuration 
€if  H  to  m  distant  obserrer,  would  require  to  revolve  round  it  in  less  than  four- 
lam  hours. 

Tho  star  called  x  Cygni,  situate  in  the  neck  of  the  Swan,  nearly  equidistant 
$  and  y  Cygni,  affords  another  interesting  example  of  this  class.  The 
period  of  this  sur  was  discovered  by  Kirch  in  1687.  When  it  has  its  great- 
Mi  brightness,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  when  least,  it  be- 
comes m  telescopic  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude.  Its  total  period  is  396 
days  and  21  hours.  It  retains  its  maximum  magnitude  for  a  fortnight.  It 
iheD  decreases  gradually  for  three  months  and  a  half,  and  afterward  increases 
gndaally  during  an  equal  time.  It  does  not  always  attain  the  same  maximum 
MMbtness,  the  greatest  magnitude  varying  between  the  fiflh  and  the  seventh. 

The  following  table  of  periodic  stars,  exhibiting  specimens  of  every  rariety 
«f  period,  has  been  giren  by  Sir  John  Herschel : — 
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5  Goodricke,  1782. 
)  Paliuch,  1783. 
Goodricke,  1784. 
Goodricke,  1784. 
Pigott,  1784. 
Herschel,  1796. 

Harding,  1826. 

Fabricins,  1596. 
Kirch,  1687. 
Maraldi,  1704. 
Janson,  1600. 
Koch,  1782. 
Halley,  1676. 
Montanari,  1667. 
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What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  probable  or  possible  causes  of  tbese 
singular  phenomena  ?  Several  explanations,  more  or  less  plausible,  have  been 
proposed. 

1.  The  phenomena  of  the  spots  on  the  sun  have  afforded  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  the  stars,  being  distant  suns,  may  have  patches  more  or  less 
opaque  on  their  surfaces,  which  being  successively  presented  toward  the  earth 
by  the  rotation  of  the  star  upon  an  axis,  produce  the  effect  of  periodical  varia- 
tion in  brightness  or  apparent  magnitude.  "  Such  a  motion  of  a  star,"  says 
Sir  William  Herschel,  **  may  be  as  evidently  proved,  as  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth.  Dark  spots,  or  large  portions  of  the  surface  less  luminous  than 
the  rest,  turned  alternately  in  certain  directions,  either  toward  or  from  us,  will 
account  for  ull  the  phenomena  of  periodical  changes  in  the  lustre  of  the  stars 
so  satisfactorily,  that  we  certainly  need  not  look  for  any  other  cause." 

The  analogy  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  however,  is  subject  to  an  objection. 
They  certainly  would  not  render  the  sun  a  periodic  star  to  the  observers  of  a 
distant  system ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  their  inconsiderable  magnitude,  com- 
pared with  the  entire  solar  disk,  their  want  of  permanence  and  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  appearance  and  disappearance  would  entirely  preclude  such  an 

*  Theac  letters,  B.,  FL,  and  M.,  refer  to  the  catologaes  of  Bode,  Flamsteed,  and  Mayer. 
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effect.     A  periodic  star  could  be  caused  only  by  considerable  and  pennuMdl 
spots. 

2.  Newton  conjectured  that  the  variation  of  brightness  might  be  prodnced 
by  comets  falling  into  distant  suns  and  causing  temporary  conflagratioBa. 
Waiving  any  other  objection  to  this  conjecture,  it  is  put  aside  by  its  inn^ 
ficicncy  to  explain  the. periodicity  of  the  phenomena. 

3.  Maupertius  has  suggested  that  some  stars  may  have  the  form  of  thin  fltf 
disks ;  acquired  either  by  extremely  rapid  rotation  on  an  axis,  or  other  pliysiesl 
cause.  The  ring  of  Saturn  affords  an  example  of  this  within  the  limits  of 
our  own  system,  and  the  modem  discoveries  in  nebular  astronomy  offer  other 
examples  of  a  like  form.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  such  a  body  might  be  sobiect 
to  periodical  change  like  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  so  that  the  flat  sids 
of  the  luminous  disk  might  be  present  more  or  less  toward  the  earth  at  dil^e^ 
ent  tiroes,  and  when  the  edge  is  so  presented  it  might  be  too  thin  to  be  visible. 
Such  a  succession  of  phenomena  arc  actually  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  riogi 
of  Saturn,  though  proceeding  from  different  causes. 

4.  Mr.  Dunn*  has  conjectured  that  a  dense  atmosphere  surrounding  the  stsrs, 
in  different  parts  more  or  less  pervious  to  light,  may  explain  the  phenomens. 
This  conjecture,  otherwise  vague,  indefinite,  and  improbable,  totally  fails  to  ex- 
plain the  periodicity  of  the  phenomena. 

5.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  periodical  obscuration  or  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  star,  may  arise  from  transits  of  the  star  by  its  attendant  planets. 
The  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  are  the  basis  of  this  conjecture. 

The  transits  of  none  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system,'  seen  from  the  stan, 
could  render  the  sun  a  periodic  star.  The  magnitudes  even  of  the  largest  of 
them,  are  altogether  insufficient  for  such  an  effect.  To  this  objection  it  has 
been  answered  that  planets  of  vastly  greater  comparative  magnitude  may  re- 
volve round  other  suns.  But  if  the  magnitude  of  a  planet  were  sufficient  to 
j)roduce  by  its  transit  these  considerable  obscurations,  it  must  be  very  little  in- 
ferior to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  itself,  or,  at  all  events,  it  must  bear  a  very 
considerable  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun ;  in  which  case  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  predominance  of  attraction  necessary  to  maintain  the  son  ia 
the  centre  of  its  system  could  not  be  secured.  To  this  objection  it  is  an- 
swered, that  although  the  planet  may  have  a  great  comparative  magnitude,  it 
may  have  a  very  small  comparative  density^  and  the  gravitating  attraction  de- 
pending on  the  actual  mass  of  matter,  the  predominance  of  the  solar  mass  may 
be  rendered  consistent  with  the  great  relative  magnitude  of  the  planet  by  sup- 
posing the  density  of  the  one  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  other.  The  den- 
sity of  the  sun  is  much  greater  than  the  density  of  Saturn. 

6.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  systems  in  which  the  central 
body  is  a  planet  attended  by  a  lesser  sun  revolving  round  it  as  the  moon  re- 
volves round  the  earth,  and  in  that  case  the  periodical  obscuration  of  the  sun 

J  may  be  produced  by  its  passage  once  in  each  revolution  behind  the  central 
planet. 

Such  are  the  various  conjectures  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the 
periodic  stars  and  as  they  arc  merely  conjectures,  scarcely  deser\'ing  the  name  of 
hypotheses  or  theories,  we  shall  leave  them  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 


TEMPORARY    STARS. 


Phenomena  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  just  described,  but  exhibiting 
no  recurrence,  repetition,  or  periodicity,  have  been  observed  in  many  stars. 
Tluis,  stars  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  firmament; 

*  See  FhiL  Trans.,  vol.  53. 
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have  shone  with  extraordinary  histre  for  a  limited  time,  and  have  disappeared 
finally,  never  having  been  again  obscn'cd.     Such  are  called  temporary  stars. 

The  first  star  of  this  class  which  has  been  recorded,  is  one  observed  by 
HipparchuM^  125  B.  C,  the  disappearance  of  which  is  said  to  have  led  that 
astronomer  to  make  his  celebrated  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  a  work  which 
baa  proved  in  modem  times  of  great  value  and  interest.  In  the  389th  year 
of  our  era,  a  star  blazed  forth  near  «  Aquila^  which  shone  for  three  weeks,  ap- 
pearing as  splendid  as  the  planet  Venus,  after  which  it  disappeared  and  has 
never  since  been  seen.  In  the  years  945,  1264,  and  1572,  brilliant  stars  ap- 
peared in  the  region  of  the  heavens  between  the  constellations  of  Cepheus  and 
Cassiopeia,  The  accounts  of  the  position  of  these  objects  are  obscure  and  un- 
certain, but  the  intervals  between  the  epochs  of  their  appearances  being  nearly 
equal,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were  successive  returns  of  the  same 
periodic  star,  the  period  of  which  is  about  300  years,  or  possibly  half  that 
interval. 

The  appearance  of  the  star  of  1572  was  very  remarkable,  and  having  been 
witnessed  by  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  that  day,  the  account  of  it  may 
be  considered  to  be  well  entitled  to  confidence.  Tyeho  Brahe^  happening  to  be 
on  bis  return  on  the  evening  of  the  1  ith  November  from  his  laboratory  to  his 
dwelling-house,  was  astonished  to  find  a  crowd  of  peasants  gazing  at  a  star 
which  he  was  sure  did  not  exist  half  an  hour  before.  This  was  the  temporary 
star  of  1572.  It  was  then  as  bright  as  the  Dog-star,  and  it  continued  to  in- 
crease in  splendor  until  it  surpassed  Jupiter  when  that  planet  is  most  brilliant, 
and  finally  it  attained  such  a  lustre,  that  it  was  visible  at  mid-day.  It  began 
to  diminish  in  December,  and  altogether  disappeared  in  March,  1574. 

On  the  10th  October,  1604,  a  splendid  star  suddenly  burst  out  in  the  con- 
stellation of  SerpefUariuSf  which  was  as  bright  as  that  of  1572.  It  continued 
visible  till  October,  1605,  when  it  vanished.  ^ 

To  this  class  may  be  referred  the  cases  of  numerous  stars  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  firmament.  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  heavens,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  objects  observed  with  former  catalogues,  and  of  catalogues 
ancient  and  modem  with  each  other,  many  stars  formerly  known  are  now  as- 
certained to  be  missing ;  and  although,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  observes,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  these  apparent  losses  have  pniceoded  from 
mistaken  entries,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  numerous  cases  there  can 
have  been  no  mistake  in  the  observation  or  the  entry,  and  that  the  star  has 
really  existed  at  a  former  epoch,  and  as  certainly  has  since  disappeared. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  length  of  many  of  the  periods  of  astronomical 
phenomena,  it  is  far  from  being  improbable  that  these  phenomena  which  seem 
to  be  occasional,  accidental,  and  springing  from  the  operation  of  no  regular 
physical  causes,  such  as  those  indicated  by  the  class  of  variable  stars  first  con- 
sidered, may  after  all  be  periodic  stars  of  the  same  kind,  whose  appearances 
and  disappearances  are  brought  about  by  similar  causes.  All  that  can  be  cer- 
tainly known  respecting  them  is,  that  they  have  appeared  or  disappeared  once 
in  that  brief  period  of  time  within  which  astronomical  observations  have  been 
made  and  recorded.  If  they  be  periodic  stars,  the  length  of  whose  period  ex- 
ceeds that  interval,  their  changes  could  only  have  been  once  exhibited  to  us, 
and  after  ages  have  rolled  away,  and  time  has  converted  the  future  into  the 
past,  future  astronomers  may  witness  the  next  occurrence  of  their  phases,  and 
discover  that  to  be  regular,  harmonious,  and  periodic,  which  appears  to  us  ac- 
cidental, occasional,  and  anomalous. 
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When  tbe  alara  an  axuuD«d  iDdiTidudly  by  lalMcopM  of  a 
it  is  found  that  many  which  lo  the  naked  eye  appear  to  ba  sin^  atafa,an^ 
raality  two  itaia  placed  ao  doee  together  that  they  appear  wm  ama.  ThiiM  ■§ 
called  ^pnUf  ttara. 

A  rety  limiiod  immbar  oT  theia  objeetS'  had  bean  diMOV»md  beftn  Ih 
telescope  had  receired  the  vast  acceasion  <rf  power  m)dA  waa  given  lo  it  W 
ihe  labor  and  genius  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  That  aaPiMBBii  obaerred  bm 
eatalofued  five  bandied  double  stare,  and  sabseqnent,  obM 


Sir  John  Henohel,  holds  the  roremosl  plaea,  ban 
nomoer  to  six  thouasnd. 

The  close  ii^Tent  jnztapoaition  of  two  Stan  on  (&•  txmmmaM  ia  a  ph^ 
■omeoon  which  niight  be  easily  explained,  and  which  «oii]4  entfs  mo  smpriHi 
Such  an  appearance  woold  be  produced  by  the  accidental  dnuMtance  of  im 
liaes  of  direction  of  the  two  Mars  as  seen  from  the  earth,  fiHpA^  k  vaty  snnll 
angle,  in  which  case,  although  the  two  stan  might  in  reaii^ba  M  &r  reioorad 
from  each  other  aa  any  stars  in  the  heavens,  they  wtndd  Bvnrdtdaaa  ^f^ 
close  tofether.  The  annexed-  diagram,  fig.  1,  will  nadar  Ain  annily  owtM- 
stood.  Let  a  and  &  be  the  two  stars  seen  from  a.  The  alar  •  will  be  seaa 
relatively  to  A,  as  if  it  were  at  d,  and  the  two  ot^jeels  will  ■••■  Id  be  in  clou 
juxUpostiion,  aad  if  the  angle  noder  the  lines  o  a  asd  « t  bk  lesa  thraiks 
anm  of  the  appaient  aemi-diaaeters  nf  the  ai«s,.4bey  wmU  'Mtanlly  apptsi 


If  such  objects  were  few  in  number,  this  moile  of  explaining  them  might  b« 
admitted  ;  and  eoch  may  in  fact  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in  some  in- 
stances. The  chances  againel  luch  proximity  of  the  linea  of  direction  are  m 
great  as  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  vast  number  of  double  ttars  ihit 
have  been  discovered,  even  were  there  not,  as  there  is,  other  conclusive  proof 
that  this  proximity  and  companinnship  is  neither  accidental  nor  merely  ip- 
parent,  but  that  the  connexion  is  real,  and  that  the  objects  sre  united  brt 
physical  bond  snalogous  to  that  which  attaches  the  planets  to  the  ann. 

Among  the  moat  striking  examples  of  double  stars,  may  be  mentioned  tin 
bright  star  Castor,  which,  when  sufficiently  magnified,  is  proved  to  consist  of 
two  stars  between  the  tliird  and  fourth  magnitudes,  widiin  five  seconda  of  each 
other.  There  are  many,  however,  which  are  separated  by  inlemis  lesa  thu 
one  second,  such  as  '  Anetis,  Atlas  PUiadum,  r  Conut*,  «  and  {  Htrttitit,  sad 
r  and  >■  Ophiuthi. 

The  telescopic  appearance  of  double  stars  may  be  conceived  from  diagram! 
of  some  of  the  more  lemarkable  of  the  class,  which  have  been  given  hy  Dr. 
Dick,  in  his  work  on   he  heavens. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  telescopic  view  of  '  Bootis,  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  200.  This  is  cnniiilered  to  be  a  very  beaotiful  double  atar,  conaisting  of  > 
small  and  large  one,  ihe  (urmer  blue,  and  the  latter  rtd.  The  smuller  star  ap- 
pears about  one  third  of  tlie  size  of  (he  larger,  and  sepsraled  from  it  by  a  space 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  larger  star. 
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g.  3  is  «  HereuUs.  It  coniiits  of  ■  Urge  and  smtll  alar  Mpaniied  by  ■ 
a  eqml  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  larger.  The  amiller  star  is  blue,  and 
arger  white.  This  object  is  situated  in  the  head  of  the  constellation  Her- 
,  abont  thirty  degrees  southwest  of  the  conspicDons  star  ■  hora,  and  six 
ses  nonhwest  of  i{<w  j1JA(^v«,  a  star  of  nearly  aqnal  magnitude. 


'ig.  4  is  a  view  of  y  Andromeda  ;  the  small  atar  is  of  a  line  greenish-blue 
»r,  separate  Troni  the  large  star  about  nine  aecunils.  or  four  diameteTB  of  that 

;  the  larger  alar  is  of  ft  reddish- while.  It  is  situated  in  the  lefl  foot  of 
Iromeda,  and  ia  disiinguished  by  the  name  of  Almaach.  It  is  a  star  of  the 
and  magnitude,  about  forty-two  degrees  of  north  declination.  It  is  about 
live  degrees  nearly  due  west  from  the  variable  star  Algol. 
''ig  5  is  f  Cygni :  the  smaller  star  is  blue,  and  they  are  separated  about  ten 
meters.  This  star  is  situated  in  the  eastsm  wing  of  the  Swan  ;  right  as- 
ision,  21h. 4m, north  declination  tweaiy-eight  degrees,  and  is  about  twenty 
[nea  southeast  of  Denib,  the  principal  star  of  this  constellation, 
r'ig.  6  represents  (  Aqaarii,  The  two  stars  are  nearly  equal  in  apparent 
^itnde,  and  one  diameter  and  a  half  separate  from  each  other ;  both  stars 

of  a  whitish  color.  It  ia  in  the  middle  of  other  three  stars,  which  together 
n  a  figure  resembling  the  letter  Y.  Its  right  ascension  is  22h.20m,Bnd  its 
ih  declination  about  two  degrees.  It  is  a  star  of  about  the  third  magnitude. 
'ig.  7  represents  the  PoU-star.  The  accompanying  star  is  a  very  faint 
at,  and  requires  an  accurate  telescope  with  consideraUe  power  to  diatin- 


r  to  diatin-  <; 
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guish  it.  The  large  star  is  white,  and  the  small  star  somewhat  of  a  mddj  ap- 
pearance, and  is  distant  from  the  larger  seventeen  seconds,  or  about  three  oc 
four  of  its  diameters. 

Fig.  8  is  the  double  star  Castor,  The  smaller  star  is  nearly  half  the  siis 
of  the  larger,  and  they  are  distant  about  five  seconds,  or  two  diameters  of  the 
principal  star.  They  are  both  of  a  whitish  color.  Castor  and  PoUux  lie  to 
the  northwest  of  Oriorit  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  They  are  very 
i  conspicuous,  are  within  five  degrees  of  each  other,  and  rise  to  a  very  high 
elevation  when  .paaaing  the  meridian,  and  may  be  seen  thioughout  the  whole 
winter  and  spring  months.*    Castor  is  the  more  elevated  of  the  two. 

Fig.  9  represenia  H^g^,  a  aplendid  star  in  the  left  foot  of  Orion.  The  small 
star  is  a  mere  point,  and  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  and  is  three  or  foor 
diameters  of  the  laq[a  star  from  it.  The  large  star  is  white,  the  small  one  of 
a  reddish  hue. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  double  star  Castor,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  300.  It 
likewise  shows  the  angular  position  of  the  small  star  at  the  present  time  in 
respect  to  PoUux  (fig.  11),  by  which  it  appears  that  it  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
to  a  line  joining  Castor  and  rollux,  whereas  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Bradley  it  wu 
parallel  with  a  line  joining  these  two  stars. 

Figs.  12,  13, 14,  and  15,  exhibit  views  of  the  double  star  «  Bootis,  with  foor 
magnifying  powers.  Fig.  12  is  its  appearance  with  a  power  of  227 ;  fig.  13, 
with  a  power  of  460;  fig.  14,  with  a  power  of  900 ;  ana  fig.  15  with  a  power 
of  1,100. 

Figs.  16,  17,  and  18,  represent  telescopic  views  of  the  triple  star  in  the  left 
fore  foot  of  the  constellation  Monoceros,  or  the  Unicom,  which  forms  a  very 
beautiful  object  in  this  class  of  stars.  This  star  appears  at  first  double,  but 
with  some  attention  one  of  the  two  is  discovered  to  be  also  double ;  the  first 
of  them  is  the  largest.  The  color  of  all  these  stars  is  white.  With  a  small 
power  they  appear  as  in  fig.  16 ;  with  a  power  of  220,  as  in  ^g.  17 ;  and  with 
a  power  of  450,  ks  in  fig.  18.  There  is  a  beautiful  object  of  this  description, 
but  somewhat  difierent  in  the  configuration  of  the  three  stars  of  which  it  is 
composed,  to  be  seen  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear ;  it  is  the  star  i  Urs^,  called 
also  Mizar,  and  is  the  middle  star  in  the  tail. 

All  the  objects  here  enumerated  may  be  seen  with  a  good  three  and  a  half 
feet  achromatic  telescope,  with  an  object-glass  of  2f  inch  diameter.  The 
double  star  Castor  may  be  seen  with  so  low  a  power  as  80,  but  more  distioctlj 
with  higher  magnifiers. 

rig.  19.  ; 


When  the  attention  of  astronomers  was  first  attracted  to  double  stars,  it  was 
thought  they  would  afford  a  most  promising  means  of  determining  the  annual 
parallax,  and  thereby  discovering  the  distance  of  the  stars.  If  we  suppose  the 
two  individuals  composing  a  double  star,  being  situate  very  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  as  seen  from  the  earth,  to  be  at  very  different  distances,  it  might  be 
expected  that  their  apparent  relative  position  would  vary  at  difierent  seasons 
of  the  year,  by  reason  of  the  change  of  position  of  the  earth. 

Let  A  and  B,  fig.  19,  represent  the  two  individuals  composing  a  double  star. 
Let  C  and  D  represent  two  positions  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  orbit,  separated 
by  an  interval  of  half  a  year,  and  placed  therefore  on  opposite  aides  of  the 


^^^^^^^^ 
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wan  S.  When  Tiewed  from  G,  the  star  B  will  be  above  the  star  A,  and  when 
▼iewed  from  D,  it  will  be  below  it.  During  the  intermediate  six  months  the 
ffelati%'e  change  of  position  would  gradually  be  eflfected,  and  the  one  star  would 
thus  appear  either  to  revolve  annually  round  the  other,  or  would  oscillate  semi- 
annually from  side  to  side  of  the  other.  The  eartent  of  its  play  compared  with 
the  dianneter  C  D  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  supply  the  data  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  proportion  which  the  distance  of  the  stars  would  bear  to  that  di- 
ameter. 

The  great  problem  of  the  stellar  parallax  seemed  thus  to  be  reduced  to  the 
measurement  of  the  small  interval  between  the  individuals  of  double  stars ;  and' 
it  happened,  fortunately,  that  the  micrometers  used  in  astronomical  instruments 
were  capable  of  measuring  these  minute  angles  with  much  greater  relative  ac- 
curacy than  could' be  attained  in  the  observations  on  greater  angular  distances. 
To  these  advantages  were  added  the  absence  of  all  possible  errors  arising 
from  refraction ;  errors  incidental  to  the  graduation  of  instruments ;  from  un- 
certainty of  levels  and  plumb-lines :  from  all  estimations  of  aberration  and  pre- 
cession ;  in  a  word,  from  all  effects  which,  equally  affecting  both  the  individual 
stars  observed,  could  not  interfere  with  the  results  of  the  observations,  what- 
ever they  might  be. 

These  considerations  raised  great  hopes  among  astronomers  that  the  means 
were  in  their  hands  to  resolve  finally  the  great  problem  of  the  stellar  parallax, 
and    Sir  William  Herschel  accordingly  engaged  with  all  his  characteristic 
ardor  and  sagacity  in  an  extensive  series  of  observations  on  the  numerous 
double  stars,  to  the  original  discovery  of  which  science  was  already  so  deeply 
indebted  to  his  labors.     He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far  in  his  researches, 
when  phenomena  unfolded  themselves  before  him  indicating  a  discovery  of 
a  much  higher  order  and  interest  than  that  of  the  parallax  which  he  sought. 
He  found  Uiat  the  relative  position  of  the  individuals  of  many  of  the  double 
■tars  which  he  examined  were  subject  to  a  change,  but  that  the  period  of  this 
change  had  no  relation  to  the  period  of  the  earth's  motion.     It  is  evident  that 
whatever  appearances  can  proceed  from  the  earth's  annual  motion,  must  be  not 
only  periodic  and  regular,  but  must  pass  annually  through  the  same  series  of 
phases,  always  showing  the  same  phase  on  each  return  of  the  same  epoch  of 
the  sidereal  year.     In  the  changes  of  position  which  Sir  William  Herschel  ob- 
served in  the  double  stars,  no  such  series  of  phases  presented  themselves. 
Periods,  it  is  true,  were  soon  developed,  but  these  periods  were  regulated  by 
intervals  which  neither  agreed  with  each  other  cor  with  the  earth's  annual 
motion. 

Some  other  explanation  of  the  phenomena  must  therefore  be  sought  for,  and 
)  the  illustrious  observer  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  apparent 
changes  of  position  were  due  to  real  motions  in  the  stars  themselves ;  that 
these  stars  in  fact  moved  in  proper  orbits  in  the  same  manner  as  the  planets 
moved  anrand  the  stm.  The  slowness  of  the  succession  of  changes  which 
were  observed  rendered  it  necessary  to  watch  their  progress  for  a  long  period 
of  time  befinre  the  motions  of  these  bodies  could  be  certainly  or  accurately 
known  ;  and  accordingly,  although  these  researches  were  commenced  in  1778, 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1803  that  the  observer  had  collected  data  sufficient 
to  justify  any  positive  conclusion  respecting  their  orbitual  motion.  In  that  and 
the  following  year  Sir  William  Herschel  announced  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
two  memorable  papers  read  before  that  body,  that  there  exist  sidereal  systems 
consisting  of  two  stars  revolving  about  each  other  in  regular  orbits,  and  consti' 
luting  what  be  called  binary  stars,  to  distinguish  them  from  double  stars,  gene- 
rally so  called,  in  which  no  such  periodic  change  of  position  is  discoverable. 
Snch  stars  may  be  only  accidentally  double,  and,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
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may  be  h  diitutt  fiEMn  aaeh  odior  h  uy  other  item  in  die  finuuBMtp  Mlviik 
■ttnilmg  thfir  •pfiff*'FVi"T**P'*"**^  BottheindiTidudiof  mfanttralvw 
ftl.the  Muane  diaMnoe  mm  the  eye  ia  the  eaiiie  eeaee  m  vUck  ue  |hMl 
Unaue  and  its  ettandairt  eeiellitee  ere  eeid  to  be  at  the  eaaM  diataiMie 

More  lecent  ebeervatioii  haa  fully  coDfiimed  theae  remaifcaUe  iliBBnwiin 
The  catdt^Eiie  ef  biiiaiy  ataia  fint  givea  bv  Sir  WilUan  HendieU  eaMiiliii 
of  fhwi  fiftr  to  aiityt  eoamriaee  noam  all  me  moet  coaaideiehle  oUeeta  of  lltf 
chuM  thai  have  yet  been  detected,  'fheae  atara  require  the  beet  temoofta  tk 
their  obaerfalioo,  beinf  generally  ao  doae  aalo  render  the  «ae  of  wyhlji^ 
nuMnifyiag  powera  indiapi^^ 

The  nomeni  the  renHolion  of  one  atar  roond  aned^  vao  nepertained,  te 
idea  cS  the  poaaible  extenaioa  of  the  great  prineiple  of  gfeavilBtion  to  lhaae» 
mote  ngiooa  of  the  QnirerM  naturally  anggeeted  itaeUT  Nowion  haa  finmi 
in  hia  Jrrmeipim^  that  if  a  body  refolve  in  an  eUipee  bj.an.  altmcitTe  faca 
direeted  to  the  fiMma,  that  faee  will  vary  according  to  toe  law  idbieh  dwic* 
terisee  grantation.  Tfaua  an  elliptical  CHrbit  became  a  mi  of  die  jpreaence  aal 
away  of  the  law  of  grantation.  If,  then«  it  could  be  aeoertained  that  tkt 
orbita  of  the  dooUe  atara  were  eUipeea,  we  ahpnld  at  onee  Arrive  at  the  bet 
that  the  law  of  which  the  diacoverv  conferred  auch  cdebriqr  on  the  naaie  of 
Newton  ia  not  confined  to  die  egiar  ayatraiy  but  |iievailB:thioag)MMt  the  mi- 
verae. 

The  fimi  diatinot  ayatem  of  cijcolation  by  which  die  tr^  oDiptio  ehmeali 
of  die  orbit  of  a  Unanr  atar  wete  aacertained,  waa  aapplied  in  1880^  by  IL 
Savary,  who  ahowed  that  the  motion  of  one  of  the  meet  remarkable  ef  ttaaa 
atara  {t  Ursm  Ifiyow^t  indicated  an  dlipdc  orbit deacribed  in  WJ  yeara.  PhOf 
feaaor  £nck6»  bjr  anotner  proceaa,  airived  at  the  bet  that  die  alar  70  QpAnKlJi 
moved  in  an  eUipae  with  a  period  of  74  yeara.  Several  other  orbita  were  i^ 
certained  and  computed  by  Sir  John  Herachel.  In  the  fcrilowing  taUe,  g[vm 
by  that  astronomer,  are  esdiibited  the  principal  diacoveriea  in  tfaia  branch  of 
astronomy : — 


: 


: 


MaflMtofStm* 

Period  of  RoTolu- 
tton. 

Major  Mini-ftzis  of 
ElUpM. 

^^"^^^^^^••^^^^^■^^^w  • 

yLoonis                ^ 

y  Yirgiiiii 

61  Cygai 

ffCoioan               - 

Cantor 

70  Ophiaehi 

iVtm 

<Caaeri 

iiCorons                - 

Teart.* 
1200 
628-9000 

462- 

286-6000 
252-6600 

80-3400 

58-2626 

55f 

43-4000 

12"-090 
15-430 
3-679 
8-086 
4-392 
3-857 

0-83360 

0-61125 
8-75820 
0-46670 
0-41640 

The  most  remarkable  of  these,  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  ia  y  Vir^gims;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  length  of  ita  period,  but  by  reason  also  of  the  greit 
diminution  of  apparent  distance,  and  rapid  increase  of  angular  motion  about 
each  other,  of  the  individuala  compoaing  it.  It  is  a  bright  star  of  the  fomth 
magnitude,  and  ita  component  atara  are  almost  exactly  equal.  It  haa  beea 
known  to  consist  of  two  stars  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cealuiyt 
their  distance  being  Uien  between  six  and  aeven  aeconds ;  so  that  any  tolera- 
bly good  teleacope  would  resolve  it.  Since  that  time  the^  have  been  con- 
stantly amHToaching,  and  are  at  preaent  haidly  more  than  a  amgle  eocond  aenn- 
der ;  ao  that  no  teleecope  that  is  not  of  very  auperior  quality,  ia  oompeCent  to 
ahow  thom  otherwiae  than  as  a  aingle  atar  aomewhat  lengtlMned  ia  one  direc- 
tion.   It  fortunately  happena,  ituX  Biadley,  in  1718,  noticed  and  lecoided  in 


'^l^»»^M'%^^^ 
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he  margin  of  one  of  his  obseiration-books,  the  apparent  direction  of  their  line  ( 
>r  janciion,  as  being  parallel  to  that  of  two  remarkable  stars  «  and  ^  of  the  > 
tame  constellation,  as  soon  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  this  note,  which  has  been  ( 
rescued  from  oUivion  bjr  the  diligence  of  Professor  Rigand,  has  proved  of  ; 
signal  serrice  in  the  inTestigalion  of  their  orbit.     They  are  entered  also  as  I 
distinct  stars  in  Mayei^  catalogue ;  and  this  affords  also  another  means  of  re-  > 
coTering  their  relatiTe  titoation  at  the  date  of  his  observations,  which  were  ( 
made  about  the  year,  1756.    Without  particularising  individual  measurements,  ; 
which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  repositories,  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that 
their  whole  series  (which  since  toe  besinninff  of  the  present  century  has  been 
very  numerous  and  carefully  made,  and  which  embraces  an  angular  motion  of 
100^,  and  a  diminution  of  distance  to  one  sixth  of  its  former  amount)  is  repre- 
sented with  a  degree  of  exactness /if Uy  equai  to  that  rf  observation  itself,  by  an 
ellipse  of  the  dimensions  and  period  stated  in  the  foltowing  little  table,  and  of 
which  the  further  requisite  particulars  are  as  follows :— * 

Perihelum  patwge.  August  ]8,  1834. 

IndinatioiioforbittotiievlfliMlray,        •  -  •  •  22*^58' 

Angle  of  position  of  tk«  perlhelioB  projected  on  the  heavens^       -  -  36"  24' 

AjBgle  of  position  of  tiie  liae  of  nodes,  or  inteiseetion  of  the  plase  of  the  >  otov 

orhit  with  the  soilaee  of  the  heavens,  >  vi  ^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  periodic  motion  of  a  double  star  is  observed,  will 
be  readily  apprehended  by  the  aid  of  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  20,  by  which 
Dr.  Dick  has  represented  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herecbel  on  the 
double  star  Castor,  In  the  year  1759  Dr.  Bradley  had  observed  the  position 
of  the  two  individuals  of  this  star,  and  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Markelvne.  At 
that  time,  therefore,  it  is  known  that  the  line  joining  them  was  parallel  to  the 
line  joining  the  stars  Castor  and  PoUux,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  angles  which  the  same  joining  line  made  with  the 
meridian  of  Sir  William  HerachePs  observatory : — 

Tim«a  of  Uf  Otaenrationi.  Angles  of  Position. 

November  1,  1759 56^32' 

NoYemberS,  1779 35   29 

Febmarr  23, 1791 ,23   36 

December  15,  1795 18  32 

March  26, 1800 14     3 

December  31,  1801 12   12 

February  28, 1802 12     1 

March  27,  1803 10   53 

It  appean,  therefore,  that  in  the  interval  between  November,  1759,  and 
March,  1803,  a  portion  of  an  orbit  amounting  to  45  degrees  and  39  minutes 
has  been  described  by  the  smaller  star  round  the  greater,  or  more  strictly  round 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  and 
three  minutes  per  annum,  at  which  rate  a  complete  revolution  would  be  per- 
formed in  about  343  yoare. 

LfOt  the  small  central  circle  C  represent  the  larger  star  Castor,  and  D  the 
smaller  star,  and  let  the  line  £  F  represent  the  direction  of  the  two  stara  in  a 
,  line  with  the  star  Pollux  at  E,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Bradley  in  1759.  In 
November,  1779,  they  were  found  in  the  position  C  H,  twenty-one  degrees 
from  the  position  they  occupied  twenty  years  before ;  in  February,  1791,  tbey 
were  thirty-three  degrees  from  the  same  position,  &c. ;  and  in  March,  1803, 
forty-six  and  a  half  degrees,  giving  evident  indication  of  a  regular  progressive 
motion  in  a  circle.  Since  1803  its  motion  has  been  regularly  tracea  by  Strure, 
Sir  John  Herechel,  and  Sir  J.  South;  and  in  1816  it  was  found  about  fifty- 
seven  degrees  from  its  firat  position,  and  in  1830  about  sixty-eight  degrees, 
aiill  legubrly  progressing.     In  1819  the  distance  of  the  small  star  from  Castor 
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WM  firs  seconds  and  a  hair,  snd  in  1830  it  was  a  Hiilc  more  than  four  second) 
■nd  a  hslf.  Although  Sir  William  Herscliel,  us  above  stated,  conjectured  th* 
period  of  revolotion  to  be  about  343  years,  yet  later  astronomen,  from  a  com- 
pariaon  of  all  the  observations  recently  made,  are  disposed  to  conclude  tb^t  iu 
period  is  little  more  than  250  years.  ' 

Thus  in  each  succeeding  age  has  the  aagacity  and  persCTcrance  Vf  aslrono- 


ifolded  laws  prevailing 
to  have  no  other  limit  than  ihose  of  thi 
after  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
Jupiter  and  his  moons,  exhibiting  on  a  si 
plaaels,  and  offered  it  to  the  world  as   ai 
the. Copemican  hypothesis,  the  announcei 
received  with  incredulity,  and  philusopht 
daring  that  they  could  not  give  credi 


ge  appears 
itself.  When  Galileo,  soon 
ed  the  existence  of  the  sysiera  of 
tl  scale  that  of  the  sun' and  ihe 
ndogy  strikingly  corroborative  ol 
lit  of  the  Florentine  observer  «as 
themaelves  rejected  it,  some  de- 
though   attested   by  the 


What  would  have  been  said  if  the  inspiration  uf 

id  Hun— ^>f  system 

tie — bound  by  the 

laws,  which  con- 

of  the  solar  sys- 

bring  before 


evidence  of  their  si 

Galileo  had  prompted  the  anticipation  of 
revolving  round  eyslem — united  by  thi 
same  tie,  and  exhibiting  a  regular  suba 
fer  such  stability,  harmony,  and  regularity, 
tern !     Such  are  the  results  which  these 

A  stupendous  luminous  globe,  surrounded  by  a  system  of  planets  with  iheil 
attendant  satellites,  presides  in  the  centre.  Around  it,  at  a  distance  incompara- 
bly greater  than  the  distances  of  its  planets,  circulatea  another  tun,  attended 
by  another  system  of  planets  and  satellites  similar  to  the  first,  but  on  a  reduced 
scale !  The  lights  of  these  associated  suns  are  of  different  hues,  but  tbeit 
tints  are  so  related,  that  vrhen  blended  together  they  will  produce  a  daylight 
like  that  of  the  solar  system.  The  distances  of  the  planets  composing  eack 
of  these  systems,  from  their  reapectivo  suns,  bear  a  proportion  to  th«  distance 
which  intervenes  between  these  suns  similar,  doubtless,  to  that  which  the 
disunces  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn  bear  to  the  distances  of  these 
[danets  from  the  sun.  "  A  less  diatincily  charaoterized  subordination  would,' 
as  Sir  John  Herschel  obaerves,  "  be  iocofflpalible  with  the  siability  of  their 
■ysiem,  and  with  the  planetary  nature  of  their  orbits.     (Jnlass  closely  nestled 
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under  the  protecting  wing  of  their  immediate  superior,  the  sweep  of  their  other 
sun  in  its  perihelion  passage  round  their  own,  might  cany  them  off,  or  whirl 
tbcm  into  orbits  utterly  incompatible  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  ex- 
istence of  their  inhabitants.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  a  spectacle 
presents  a  strangely  wild  and  noTel  field  for  speculatiTe  excursions,  and  one 
which  it  ia  difficult  to  avoid  luxuriating  in.'' 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  consideration  of  geometrical  questions 
will  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  such  a  system  as  has  been 
just  described  by  meant  of  the  annexed  diagram. 

Fig.  21. 


The  larger  sun  with  its  planets  is  represented  at  S,  in  the  focus  of  an  ellipse, 
in  which  the  lesser  sun  accompanied  by  its  planets  moves.     At  A,  this  latter 
sun  is  in  its  perihelion,  and  nearest  to  the  greater  sun  S.     Moving  in  its  peri- 
odical course  to  B,  it  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  S.     At  C  it  is  at 
aphelion,  or  its  most  distant  point,  and  finally  returns  through  D  to  its  perihelion 
A.     The  sun  S,  because  of  its  vast  distance  from  the  system  A,  would  appear 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  of  the  system  A  much  smaller  than  their  proper 
sun,  but  on  the  other  hand  this  effect  of  distance  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
compensated  by  its  greatly  superior  magnitude ;  for  analogy  justifies  the  infer- 
ence that  the  sun  S  is  greater  than  the  sun  A  in  a  proportion  equal  to  that  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  snn  to  one  of  the  planets.     The  inhabitants  of  the  planets 
of  the  system  A  will  then  behold  the  spectacle  of  two  suns  in  their  firmament. 
The  annual  motion  of  one  of  these  suns  will  be  determined  by  the  motion  of 
the  planet  itself  in  its  oibit,  but  that  of  the  other  and  more  distant  sun  will  be 
detennined  by  the  period  of  the  lesser  sun  around  the  greater  in  the  orbit 
A  B  C  D.     The  rotation  of  the  planets  on  their  axes  will  produce  two  days 
of  equal  length,  but  not  commencing  or  ending  simultaneously.     There  will  be 
in  general  two  sunrises  and  ttoo  sunsets !    When  a  planet  is  situate  in  the  part 
of  its  orbit  between  the  two  suns,  there  will  be  no  night.     The  two  suns  will 
then  be  placed  exactly  as  our  sun  and  moon  are  placed  when  the  moon  is  full. 
When  the  one  sun  sets  the  other  will  rise,  and  when  the  one  rises  the  other 
will  set.    There  wiU  be,  therefore,  continual  day.    On  the  other  hand,  when 
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a  planet  is  at  such  a  part  of  its  orbit  that  both  suns  lie  in  nearly  the  same  £• 
rection  as  seen  from  it,  both  suns  will  rise  and  both  will  set  together.  Then 
will  then  be  the  ordinary  alternation  of  day  and  night  as  on  the  earth,  but  the 
day  will  have  more  than  the  usual  splendor,  being  enlightened  by  two  sum. 

In  all  intermediate  seasons  the  two  suns  will  rise  and  set  at  different  timei. 
During  a  part  of  the  day  both  will  be  seen  at  once  in  the  heaTenSy  occupjiif 
different  places,  and  reaching  the  meridian  at  different  times.  There  will  be 
two  noons.  In  the  morning  for  some  time,  more  or  less,  according  to  tba 
season  of  the  year,  one  sun  only  will  be  apparent,  and  in  like  manner,  in  tbe 
evening  the  sun  which  first  rose  will  be  the  first  to  set,  leaving  the  dominioo 
of  the  heavens  to  its  splendid  companion. 

The  diurnal  and  annual  phenomena  incidental  to  the  planets  attending  the 
central  sun  S,  will  not  be  materially  different,  except  that  to  them  the  two  sunt 
will  have  extremely  different  magnitudes,  and  will  afford  proportionally  differ- 
ent degrees  of  light.  The  lesser  sun  will  appear  much  smaller,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  really  inferior  magnitude  and  its  vastly  greater  distance.  The  two 
days,  therefore,  when  they  occur,  will  be  of  venr  different  splendor,  one 
being  probably  as  much  brighter  than  the  other  as  me  light  of  noonday  is  to 
that  of  full  moonlight,  or  to  that  of  the  morning  or  evening  twilight. 

But  these  singular  vicissitudes  of  light  will  become  still  more  striking  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  two  suns  diffuse  light  of  different  colors.  Let  oa 
examine  the  very  common  case  of  the  combination  of  a  crimson  with  a  blw  sua. 
In  general  they  wilLrise  at  diflferent  times.  When  the  blue  rises,  it  will  for  a 
time  preside  alone  in  the  heavens,  diffusing  a  blue  morning.  Its  crimson  com- 
panion, however,  soon  appearing,  the  lights  of  both  being  blended,  a  white  day 
will  follow.  As  evening  approaches,  and  the  two  orbs  descend  toward  the 
western  horizon,  the  blue  sun  will  first  set,  leaving  the  crimson  one  alone  in 
tlie  heavens.  Thus  a  ruddy  evening  closes  this  curious  succession  of  varying 
lights.  As  the  year  rolls  on,  these  changes  will  be  varied  in  every  conceivable 
manner.  At  those  seasons  when  the  suns  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a  planet, 
crimson  and  blue  days  will  be  alternate,  without  any  intervening  night ;  and  at 
the  intermediate  epochs  all  the  various  intervals  of  rising  and  setting  of  the 
two  suns  will  be  exhibited. 

"  Other  suns,  perhaps, 
With  their  attcudant  moons,  thoa  wilt  descry,^ 
Comraauicating  male  and  feDiale  light 
(Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world). 
Stored  in  each  orb,  perlraps,  with  some  that  live." 

Pauadise  Lost,  viiL,  148. 

PROPER    MOTION    OF    THE    STARS. 

In  common  parlance  the  stars  are  said  to  h^  fixed.  They  have  received  this 
epithet  to  distinguish  them  from  the  planets,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  all  of 
which  constantly  undergo  changes  of  apparent  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
heavens.  The  stars,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  eye  unaided 
by  art  can  discover,  never  change  their  relative  position  in  the  firmament,  which 
seems  to  be  carried  round  us  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sphere,  just  as  if 
the  stars  were  attached  to  it,  and  merely  shared  in  its  apparent  motion. 

But  the  stars,  though  subject  to  no  motion  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  are 
not  absolutely  fixed.  When  the  place  of  a  star  on  the  heavens  is  exactly  ob- 
served by  means  of  good  astronomical  instruments,  it  is  found  to  be  subject  to 
a  change  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year,  small  indeed,  but  still 
easily  observed  and  certainly  ascertained. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Laplaco  that  a  system  of  bodies,  such  as  the 
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liar  system,  placed  in  space,  and  submitted  to  no  other  continued  force  except 
m  reciprocal  attractions  of  the  bodies  which  compose  it,  must  either  have 
le  comiiKm  centre  of  gravity  stationary  or  in  a  state  of  uniform  rectilinear 
otion. 

The  chances  against  the  conditions  which  would  render  the  sun  stationary, 
MDJpsred  with  those  which  would  give  it  a  motion  in  some  direction,  with  same 
docity,  are  so  numerous  that  we  may  pronounce  it  to  be  morally  certain  that 
or  system  is  in  motion  in  some  determinate  direction  through  the  universe. 
Tow  if  we  suppose  the  sun  attended  by  the  planets  to  be  thus  moved  through 
le  QTiiverse  in  any  direction,  an  observer  placed  on  the  earth  would  observe 
le  effects  of  such  a  motion,  as  a  spectator  in  a  steamboat  moving  on  a  river 
rould  perceive  his  progressive  motion  on  the  stream  by  an  apparent  motion 
f  the  banks  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  observer  on  the  earth  would  there- 
ne  detect  such  a  motion  of  the  solar  system  through  space  by  the  apparent 
lotion  in  the  contrary  direction  with  which  the  stars  would  be  affected. 

Such  a  motion  of  the  solar  system  would  affect  different  stars  differently. 
Jl  would,  it  is  true,  appear  to  be  affected  by  a  contrary  motion,  but  all  would 
ot  be  equally  affected.  The  nearest  would  appear  to  have  the  most  per- 
eptible  motion,  the  more  remote  would  be  affected  in  a  less  degree,  and 
ome  might,  from  their  extreme  distance,  be  so  slightly  affected  as  not  to 
xbibit  any  apparent  change  of  place,  even  when  examined  with  the  most 
elicate  instruments.  To  whatever  degree  each  star  might  be  affected, 
II  the  changes  of  position  would,  however,  apparently  take  place  in  the  same 
irection. 

The  apparent  effects  would  also  be  exhibited  in  another  manner.  The  stars 
1  that  region  of  the  universe  toward  which  the  motion  of  the  system  is  di- 
Bcted  would  appear  to  recede  from  each  other.  The  spaces  which  separate 
lem  would  seem  to  be  gradually  augmented,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  stars 
D  the  opposite  quarter  would  seem  to  be  crowded  more  closely  together,  the 
istances  between  star  and  star  being  gradually  diminished.  This  will  be 
lore  clearly  comprehended  by  the  annexed  diagram. 


Fig.  22. 
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Let  the  line  S  S'  represent  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  system,  and 
et  S  and  S'  represent  its  positions  at  any  two  epochs.  At  S,  the  stars  ABC 
irould  be  separated  by  intervals  measured  by  the  angles  A  S  B,  and  B  S  C, 
Rrhile  at  S'  they  would  appear  separated  by  the  lesser  angles  A  S^  B,  and 
B  S'  C.  Seen  from  S^  the  stars  ABC  would  seem  to  be  closer  together 
han  they  were  when  seen  from  S.  For  like  reasons  the  stars  a  b  c,  toward 
srhich  the  system  is  here  supposed  to  move,  would  seem  to  be  closer  together 
shea  seen  from  S,  than  when  seen  from  S''.  Thus,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
lieavens  toward  which  the  system  is  moving,  the  stars  might  be  expected  to 
separate  gradually,  while  in  the  opposite  quarter  they  would  become  more 
condensed.  In  all  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  heavens  they  would  be  affected 
)y  a  motion  contrary  to  that  of  the  solar  system.  Such  in  general  would  be 
he  effects  of  a  progressive  motion  of  our  system. 
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If  pbenomeiiA  lika  tbM6  wero  clearly  ucertained  wmaog  Am  atm,  die  wh 
Uon  of  the  eoUr  mCem  would  be  proved ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  nich  appeti!- 
ances  not  being  diacovered,  we  most  infer,  not  the  qm^acanee  of  the  ayatea, 
but  the  absence  of  any  motion  sufficiently  rapid  to  produce  an  obeewahla 
effect  on  the  apparent  positiona  of  bodies  ao  distant  aa  the  fixed  atara.  la 
I  a  word,  it  muat  be  concluded,  that  within  the  limited  period  of  tioM  mm 
which  aatronomical  obaerration  haa  extended,  the  apace  tfaiougli  which  dw 
aolar  ayatem  haa  moved  muat  bear  an  inappreciabk  .ratio  to  Ae  jli^wwyfr «f 
the  atara. 

In  the  courae  of  hia  varioua  aatronomical  labora,  the  late  Sir  William  Hsa- 
achel  imagined  at  one  dme  that  he  had  aacertained  among  the  apparent  chaagMr 
incidental  to  the  firmament,  indications  of  a  movement  of  this  aoiar  syatea 
toward  a  point  of  the  univerae  occupied  by  aome  of  the  atara  ooinpdaing  tht 
conatellation  of  HereuUs.  This  conjecture  haa  not,  howerte,  been  auataiasd 
by  subsequent  surveys  of  the  heavens ;  and  the  ojunion  among  aatnmomeis 
now  ia  that  ao  aufficient  data  have  yet  been  attained  to  wanapt  any  distinct 
conclusion  regarding  the  progreaaive  motion  common  to  the  bodiea  of  oar 
system. 

The  late  aatronomer  royal  of  England  (Mr.  Pond),  auggeated  a  mode  of 
inveadgadng  the  motion  of  the  aolar  aystem,  markeii  by  aingolar  ingenuity 
and  refinement.  It  is  known  that  the  motion  of  light  combined  with  that  of 
the  earth  in  ita  annual  orbit,  produces  an  efiect  on  the  apparent  placea  of  all  ob- 
jecta  in  the  heavena,  by  which  they  are  aeen  advanced  beyond  dieir  true  po- 
Biuons,  alwsjra  in  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  is  moving,  and  the  extent 
of  thia  apparent  displacement  dependa  on  the  propordon  which  the  earth's 
orbitual  velocity  bears  to  the  velocity  of  light.  This  effect  is  called  the 
aberration  qfUghi,  Now  if  the  sud,  together  with  the  planeta,  have  any  pro- 
gressive modon  through  space,  the  velocity  of  such  motion  would  probably  be 
much  greater  than  the  orbitual  velocity  of  the  earth.  Such  a  motion  would 
then  be  attended  with  an  aberration  of  the  stars,  greater  in  amount  than  that 
which  is  due  to  the  earth's  motion.  Such  an  aberration  would  cause  all  the 
stars  to  be  displaced  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  con- 
sequently it  would  cause  no  change  in  their  relative  positions.  We  should 
under  such  circumstances  have  no  means  of  detecting  it.  But  if,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  velocity  of  the  solar  system  were  to  undergo  any  change  of  suf- 
ficient amount,  or  if  the  direction  of  its  motion  were  to  be  changed  (as  would 
certainly  happen  if  our  system  were  moving  in  an  orbit  round  any  other,  owing 
to  any  combinadon  like  those  of  the  double  stars),  then  the  quantity  or  direc- 
tion of  the  consequent  aberration  would  be  changed,  the  relative  position  of 
the  stars  would  be  consequently  disturbed,  and  the  effects  would  become  per- 
ceptible. Such  efiects  have  not  been  yet  observed,  hut  this  suggeatioD 
may  afford  future  aatronomers  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  modon  of  our 
I  system. 

But  although  no  appearances  have  been  discovered,  such  aa  a  progresaifs  | 
motion  of  our  system  would  produce,  yet  other  phenomena  have  been  aa* 
I  folded  which  prove  that  the   fixed  stars  are  not  absolutely  atadonary,  and 

i  which  indicate  phyaical  powers  in  active  operation  in  distant  regions  of 
the  universe,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  enormous  distances  and 
magnitudea  which  telescopic  research  has  unfolded.  The  atara,  examined 
individually  with  instruments  of  sufficient  power  and  precision,  have  been 
found  to  be  subject  to  changes  of  posidon  which,  though  small,  aie  veij 
'  percepdble,  and  are  certainly  ascertained.  These  changes  are  called  tba ^ 
prwr  motions  of  the  stars. 

These  proper  modons  are  not  the  name  in  all  stars.    In  aome  no  sach  motios 


, 
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s  diecorered.  In  most  of  those  in  which  it  has  been  discovered,  its  amount, 
)Ten  after  the  lapse  of  years,  is  still  but  small.  In  one  or  two  it  is  suf- 
iciently  great  to  be  detected  by  very  ordinary  means  of  astronomical  obser- 
rttion.  The  greatest  proper  motion  which  £as  hitherto  been  observed  in 
ray  single  star  is  found  in  the  star  f  in  the  constellation  of  Cassiapeue.  The 
uinaal  displacement  of  this  star  amounts  to  3'^-74,  so  that  in  500  years  it 
will  be  removed  from  the  place  it  now  occupies  by  a  space  equal  to  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  moon.  The  annual  proper  motion  of  Arcturus  is 
ibout  half  that  of  f  Cassiopeia,  In  the  following  table  is  collected  the  proper 
notions  as  they  affect  the  declination  and  right  ascension  of  some  of  the 
liars  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  most  conspicuous.  The  sign  +  prefixed 
to  the  annual  variation,  shows  that  it  is  to  be  added,  and  —  that  it  is  to  be 
mbtraeUd,  to  find  the  true  place  of  the  object  at  any  time : — 


NaoiM  o(  the  Start. 


Capella.. 

Sirias 

Castor . . . 
Procyon.. 
Ponax... 
^Leonis.. 
0  Yirginifl, 
Arctums. 

Altair 

m  Lyrs. . . 
Antares... 


Mftfnituda. 


Annaal  Motion  in 
R.  A. 


Seconds. 
-H).21 
—0.42 
—0.15 
—0.80 
—0.74 
—0.57 
-H).74 
—1.26 
+0.48 
+0.23 
0.00 


Annaal  Motion  in 
Dec. 


Seconds. 

-  -0.44  N. 
- -1.04  8. 

-  -0.44  8. 

-  -0.95  S. 

0.00 
-fO.OTS. 
-f0.24S. 
+1.72  8. 
— 0.54N. 
— 0.27N. 
— 0.26N. 


But  it  is  among  the  double  stars  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  examples 
r  proper  motion.  These  systems,  while  their  component  stars  revolve  one 
>und  the  other,  or  rather  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  seem  to 
)  carried  forward  in  some  determinate  direction  with  a  motion  in  which 
ey  both  participate.  Thus  the  individuals  which  compose  the  double  star 
I  Cygni  (of  which  Professor  Bessel  has  discovered  the  annual  parallax), 
ive  remained  constantly  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  each  other  for 
xty  years  last  past,  but  have  at  the  same  time  been  continually  shifting  their 
>sition  on  the  firmament,  and  are  now  about  five  minutes  from  the  place 
ey  occupied  sixty  years  ago.  In  350  years  this  double  star  will  move  over 
space  on  the  firmament  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  moon. 

The  only  conceivable  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  proper  motions 

the  stars,  is  the  supposition  that  these  bodies  actually  have  real  motions 
rough  space,  such  as  to  produce  the  apparent  changes  of  position  which  we 
»aerve.  If  the  distance  of  any  star  having  a  proper  motion  be  known,  the 
te  at  which  it  moves  may  be  easily  calculated.  Thus,  if  we  assume  the 
stance  of  61  Cygni,  as  determined  by  Bessel's  observations  on  the  parallax, 

be  60,000,000,000,000  miles,  their  motion  must  be  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
"ed  and  seventy-seven  thousand  miles  an  hour,  in  order  to  produce  the  ap- 
irent  annual  displacement  which  has  been  observed.  This  velocity  would 
»  doable  that  of  the  orbitual  motion  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  there  is  no  apparent  relation — ^noth- 
g  to  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  these  phenomena  are  ascribable  to  any 
Nomon  physical  cause  affecting  at  once  all  these  bodies.  We  must  then 
fer  that  they  are  independent  motions  afifecting  these  distant  systems — inde- 
»ndent  at  least,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends. 
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THE  STELLAR  UFIYERSE. 

(SECOND   LECTURE.) 


The  extent  of  the  survey  of  the  universe  which  is  commanded  by  our  natural 
vision,  unaided  by  those  expedients  which  the  inventions  in  optics  have  sup- 
plied, has  been  on  another  occasion  fully  explained.*  We  have  shown  that 
objects  placed  around  us  within  the  scope  of  a  radius  of  such  a  length  that 
light  would  take  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  move  over  it,  are  thus 
perceivable  by  us.  It  does  not,  however,  follow,  therefore,  that  all  objects 
within  that  radius  are  visible.  There  may  be  within  it  stars  which*  fail  to  be 
not  because  of  their  comparative  remoteness,  but  because  of  their  com* 


seen 


paratively  inferior  intrinsic  splendor ;  and  we  fnay  infer  that  interminable 
realms  of  space  must  extend  beyond  that  limit,  teeming  with  innumerable  suns 
and  systems,  like  those  which  are  so  abundantly  manifested  within  it. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  late  Sir  William  Herschel  to  ascertain  by  im- 
mediate observation  the  manner  in  which  those  stars  which  are  individually 
visible  to  us,  whether  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  telescope,  are  dbtributed 
through  space.  Are  they  casually  scattered  in  all  directions,  without  any 
definite  limit  of  distance,  or  any  definite  form  ?  Has  their  entire  mass  any 
ascertainable  shape  or  dimensions  ?  Is  it  of  a  regular  form,  such  as  a  sphere 
or  a  cube  ?  And  if  it  have  definite  limits,  how  has  it  pleased  Omnipotence  to 
manifest  itself  in  those  unfathomed  regions  which  stretch  in  all  directions 
around  that  finite  and  limited  mass  of  systems  ? 

It  will  be  recollected  that  on  a  former  occasion  it  was  shown,  that  by  the 
successive  application  of  telescopes  of  augmented  space-penetrating  power, 
we  are  enabled  to  bring  into  view  individual  stars  more  and  more  remote. 
Denominating  the  nearest  and  brightest  stars  to  be  at  the  first  order  of  distance  ; 
those  within  twice  that  radius  to  be  in  the  second  order  of  distance  ;  those  with-  . 
in  three  times  that  radius  to  be  in  the  third  order  of  distance,  and  so  on ;  the  > 

*  Bm  4m  leotara  OB  «  The  Vliible  Stan.' 
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naked  eye  being  capable  of  perceiving  stars  until  we  attain  to  the  twelfth  iri- 
der  of  disunce.  The  telescope  then  carries  our  view  still  further,  and  hj  thi 
highest  powers  to  whidi  it  nas  hitherto  attained,  it  brings  within  our  risv 
stars  which  may  be  considered  to  be  at  the  2,40(Hh  order  of  distance,  and  bm 
which  light  would  therefore  take  24,000  years  to  come. 

Armed  with  such  powers,  Sir  William  Herschel  commenced  the  unpanOeM 
enterprise  of  a  general  survey  of  the  stellar  universe.  It  was  easily  rendenl 
apparont  that  our  S3rstem  is  placed  within  a  mass  of  suns  of  vast  extent  wd 
countless  number.  The  few  which  immediately  surround  us  appear  by  their 
comparative  proximity  largest,  or  rather  brightest,  and  aro  accoidingly  clasMA 
as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Those  which  lie  immediately  bejrond  then, 
occupying  a  wider  circle,  and  proportionally  mora  numerous,  are,  by  rsuoa 
of  their  greater  distance,  of  inferior  magnitude.  Thus,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance we  contemplate,  and  the  wider  the  circle  over  which  the  staia  ars  di^ 
tributed,  the  greater  ^ey  are  found  to  be  in  number,  and  the  lens  intease  ii 
splendor. 

These  observations  are  not  applicable  alone  to  the  stars  visible  to  the  nakid 
eye.  Direct  the  most  ordinary  telescope  to  any  quarter  of  the  heavens,  srf 
move  it  slowly  about  so  as  to  sweep  a  small  portion  of  the  firmament,  and  't 
will  be  found  that  many  stars  will  be  visible  in  it  which  were  before  not  oh* 
servable.     Such  stars  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  natural  vision. 

But  is  the  system  to  which  the  earth  is  attached  surroonded  by  an  eqad 
<2^M  of  stars  in  every  direction  ?  Is  it  in  the  centre  of  a  globular  mass  of 
stars  ?  and  if  so,  what  order  of  distance  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  nMMt  lemoli 
of  these  surrounding  suns  ?  If  not,  must  we  not  expect  to  find  stars  ssMlltf 
and  more  thickly  crowded  together  in  those  directions  where  they  extend  to 
more  remote  distances  than  in  those  where  they  are  more  limited  in  their  dis- 
tance ? — Just  as  we  should  find  the  appearance  of  the  stems  of  the  trees  if  we 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  which  is  narrow  in  one  direction  and  loag  is 
another  ?  These  questions  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved  only  bv  a  genenl 
examination  of  the  entire  firmament,  and  by  observing  whether  the  stars  are 
more  numerous,  smaller,  and  more  thickly  crowded  together  in  some  regioas 
than  in  others. 

There  is  a  remarkable  band,  or  zone,  which  surrounds  the  firmament,  form- 
ing very  nearly  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  presenting  to  the  naked  eye 
the  appearance  of  a  cloudy  or  nebulous  whiteness.  This  has  been  called  the 
Via  Laetea  or  the  Milki/  Way.  Its  course,  which  however  is  not  regular,  has 
a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  celestial  equator,  intersecting  that 
circle  at  two  points,  one  of  which  is  near  the  belt  of  Orion,  and  the  other  near 
the  constellation  of  Aquila,  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  bright  star  iitoir,just 
on  the  verge  of  the  Milky  Way.  If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  heaveos, 
even  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  we  shall  find  that  in  those  regions  most 
remote  from  this  remarkable  zone,  the  stars  are  thinly  scattered,  and  as 
we  approach  it  in  any  direction  they  become  smaller,  more  numerous,  and 
more  crowded.  This  becomes  still  more  strongly  manifested  when  we  retort 
to  telescopes,  by  which  (when  of  sufiicient  space-penetrating  power),  the  as- 
tonishing fact  is  disclosed  that  this  whitish  zone  consists  entirely  of  small  stars, 
too  minute  to  be  individually  distinguished  without  a  telescope,  and  which  are 
scattered  by  countless  millions,  "  like  glittering  dust  on  the  black  ground  d 
the  general  heavens.*' 

**  A  brotd  and  unple  Rwd,  wliofe  dost  If  gold. 
And  parement  itan,  aa  tian  to  vta  appear; 
Seen  in  Uie  galaxy  Uiat  Milkv  Way, 
Like  to  a  oocUog  aone  powaeied  with  man."— Miltoh. 
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These  phenomena  led  Sir  William  Herschel  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stars 
of  our  firmamenty  instead  of  being  scattered  in  all  directions  indifferently 
through  space,  form  a  atratom,  of  which  the  thickneaa  la  amall  in  comparisoa 
whh  its  length  and  breadth ;  and  in  which  the  earth  occupiea  a  place  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  its  thickneaa,  and  near  the  point  where  it  subdivides 
into  two  principal  lamins,  inclined  at  a  amall  angle  to  each  other.    For  it  is 


7iff.L 


certain  that,  to  an  eye  so  situated,  the  apparent  density  of  the  stars,  supposing 
them  pretty  equally  acattered  through  the  apace  they  occupy,  would  be  least 
in  a  direction  of  the  riaual  ray  (as  S  A),  perpendicnlar  to  the  lamina,  and 
greatest  in  that  of  ita  breadth,  as  S  B,  S  C,  S  D ;  increasing  rapidly  in  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  direction,  just  as  we  see  a  alight  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere thicking  into  a  decided  fog-bank  near  the  horizon,  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  men  length  of  the  risaal  ray.  Accordingly,  such  is  the  view  of  the 
construction  of  the  stany  firmament  taken  by  Sir  William  Herachel,  whose 
powerful  tdescopea  have  effected  a  complete  analysis  of  this  wonderful  zone, 
and  demonstnted  the  fact  of  ita  entirely  conaisting  of  stars.  So  crowded  are 
they  in  aomo  parts  of  it,  that  by  counting  the  atara  in  a  single  field  of  his  tele- 
scope, he  was  led  to  conclude  that  50,000  had  paased  ander  his  review  in  a 
zone  two  degreea  in  breadth,  daring  a  single  hour'a  obaerration.  The  im- 
mense distances  at  which  the  remoter  regions  most  be  situated,  will  sufficiently 
accoimt  for  the  mat  predominance  of  small  magnitudes  which  are  observed 
m  It.* 

The  appearance  which  this  mass  of  stars  would  present  if  viewed  from  a 
position  directly  above  its  general  plane,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow 
its  entire  outline  to  be  discerned,  was  represented  by  Sir  William  Herschel  as 
resembling  the  annexed  drawing,  fig.  2. 

He  conaidered  that  it  was  probable  that  the  thickness  of  thia  bed  of  stars  was 
equal  to  about  eighty  times  the  distance  of  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  from 
our  system ;  and  supposing  our  sun  to  be  at  the  middle  of  this  thickness,  it 
would  follow  that  the  stars  on  its  surface  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
general  plane  would  be  at  the  fortieth  order  of  distance  from  us.  The  stars 
placed  in  the  more  remote  edgea  of  its  length  and  breadth  he  estimated  to  be 
in  some  places  at  the  nine-hundredth  order  of  distance  from  us,  so  that  its  ex- 
treme length  may  be  said  to  be  in  round  numbers  about  two  thousand  times 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  from  our  system.  Such  a  space  light 
would  take  twenty  thousand  years  to  move  over,  moving  all  that  time  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  between  every  two  ticks  of  a  common 
clock ! 

The  great  splendor  of  that  part  of  the  Milky  Way  which  passes  through 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  some  other  peculiarities  which  he  has  remarked 
in 'it,  has  suggested  to  Sir  John  Herschel  a  corroboration  of  his  father's  theory 
of  its  form.  '*  The  general  aspect  of  the  southern  circumpolar  region,"  says 
Sir  John,  "  including  in  that  expression  60°  or  70°  of  S.  P.  D.,t  is  in  a  high 
degree  rich  and  magnificent,  owing  to  the  superior  brilliancy  and  larger  de- 
relopment  of  the  Milky  Way :  which,  from  the  constellation  of  Orion  to  that 
of  Antinous,  is  in  a  blaze  of  light,  strangely  interrupted,  however,  with  vacant 

*  Hencbert  Aitrooamj,  chap.  z.  t  Sootbom  polar  diitaooo. 


and  almost  ■tarless  patchsB,  eapecialty  ia  Scorpio,  near  ■  Ceniaori  and 
croiB ;  while  to  the  north  it  Tades  away  pale  and  dim,  and  ia  in  compari 
hardly  traceable.  I  think  it  ia  impossible  to  view  this  splendid  lone,  with 
aatoniahingly  rich  and  erenly-dislribated  Ainge  of  stars  ol  the  third  and  (w 
magnitudes,  which  form  a  broad  akirt  to  its  aoutbem  border,  like  a  rant ' 
tain — without  an  impression,  smonntiDg  to  a  conviction,  that  the  Milky  ^ 
ia  not  a  mere  stratum,  but  an  annulns  ;  or,  at  least,  that  onr  system  is  pli 
within  one  of  the  poorer  and  almost  vacant  parts  of  its  general  maas,  raid 
«ccenlrically,  so  as  to  be  much  nearer  to  the  parts  about  the  croM,  iha 
that  diametrically  opposed  to  it." 

When  a  telescope  ia  directed  to  the  heavens,  the  actual  apace  it  rew 
visible  at  one  time,  technically  called  a  fitld  ofviete,  is  small  in  the  aatne  ] 
portion  as  the  magnifying  power  of  the  instrument  is  great.  Thin  a  leleac 
of  a  certain  magnifying  power  will  present  to  the  otoerver  the  complete  i 
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of  the  moon,  which  may  perhaps  occupy  its  entire  field  of  view.  A  majinify- 
in?  power  twice  as  ^reat  will  sliow  at  once  only  half  the  moon's  appriront 
diameter,  and  therefore  only  a  fourth  of  its  entire  disk.  One  of  three  timos  the 
power  would  show  only  one  third  of  its  diameter,  and  one  ninth  of  its  disk, 
and  so  on.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  some  of  the  masfnifyin^r  powers 
with  which  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Herschel  were  made,  gave  a  lield 
of  view  not  so  ^reat  as  a  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  disk,  and  we  shall  form  some 
idea,  however  inadequate  and  obscure,  of  the  profusion  of  evidences  of  creative 
power  which  the  firmament  presented  to  that  observer.  He  states  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  Milky  Way  in  which  the  stars  were  most  thinly  scattered, 
he  saw  upon  an  average  eighty  stars  in  each  field.  In  an  hour,  fifteen  de- 
crees of  the  firmament  were  carried  before  his  telescope,  showing  successively 
sixty  distinct  fields.  Allowing  eighty  stars  for  each  field,  there  were  thus  ex- 
hibited to  his  astonished  view  in  a  single  hour  without  moving  the  telescope 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  distinct  stars !  But  by  moving  the  instrument  at 
the  same  time  in  the  vertical  direction,  ho  found  that  in  a  space  of  the  firma- 
ment not  more  than  fifteen  degrees  long  by  four  degrees  broad,  he  was  able 
to  observe  fifty  thousand  stars  largo  enough  to  be  individually  visible  and 
distinctly  connted!  The  surprising  character  of  this  result  will  be  more 
adequately  u>preciated  if  it  is  remembered  that  this  number  of  stars  thus  seen 
in  a  space  of  the  heavens  not  more  than  thirty  diameters  of  the  moon's  disk 
in  length  and  eight  in  breadth,  is  fifly  times  greater  than  all  the  stars  taken 
toirether  which  the  naked  eye  can  perceive  at  any  one  time  in  the  heavens  on 
the  most  serene  and  unclouded  night !  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  in  that 
part  of  the  Milky  Way  which  is  most  sparsely  strewn  with  stars !  What  are 
we  to  say  of  the  richer  parts  ? 

On  presenting  the  telescope  to  the  richer  portions  of  the  Via  Lacteoj  Her- 
schel found,  as  might  be  expected,  much  greater  numbers  of  stars.  In  a  single 
fioM  he  was  able  to  connt  588  stars,  and  for  fifleen  minutes,  the  firmament 
i)ein^  moved  before  his  telescope  by  the  diurnal  motion,  no  diminution  of 
!uimber  was  apparent,  so  that  he  estimated  that  in  that  space  of  time  116,000 
siars  must  have  passed  in  review  before  him ;  the  number  seen  at  any  one 
time  being  greater  than  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  on  the  entire  firmament, 
except  on  the  clearest  nights. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  sun  is  an  individual  star,  forming  only  a  single 
unit  in  a  cluster  or  mass  of  many  millions  of  other  similar  stars ;  that  this 
cluster  has  limited  dimensions,  has  ascertainable  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, and  in  short,  forms  what  may  be  expressed  by  a  universe  of  solar  sys- 
tcms.  The  mind,  still  unsatisfied,  is  as  urgent  as  before  in  its  questions  re- 
garding the  remainder  of  immensity !  However  vast  the  dimensions  of  this 
mass  of  sons  be,  they  are  nevertheless  finite.  However  stupendous  be  the 
space  included  within  them,  it  is  still  nothing  compared  to  the  immensity 
which  lies  oqtside !  Is  that  immensity  a  vast  solitude  ?  Are  its  unexplored 
realms  dark  and  silent?  Has  Omnipotence  circumscribed  its  agency,  and 
has  infinite  Beneficence  lefl  those  unfathomed  regions  destitute  of  evidence  of 
its  power? 

That  the  infinitude  of  space  should  exist  without  a  purpose,  unoccupied  by 
any  works  of  creation,  is  plainly  incompatible  with  all  our  notions  of  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Author  of  the  universe,  whether  derived  from 
the  voice  of  revelation  or  from  the  light  of  nature.  We  should  therefore  infer, 
even  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  that  some  works  of  creation  are  dis- 
persed through  those  spaces  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  that  vast  stellar 
cluster  in  which  our  system  is  placed.  Nay,  we  should  be  led  by  the  most 
obvious   analogies,  to  conjecture  that  other  stellar  clusters  like  our  own,  are 
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(  diipersed  through  immenaity,  ■eparaled  probsbly  by  diatances  as  much  pes 
I  thaa  those  which  iDlervene  between  atar  aod  star  as  ths  latter  are  gnt 
\  than  those  which  aepsntte  the  bodies  of  the  aoloi  system.  But  if  such  disi 
>  clustera  existed,'  it  may  be  objected,  that  they  must  be  risible  lo  us ;  i 
(  although  diminished,  peihapa,  to  mere  spots  on  the  firmament,  they  wt 
)  still  be  rendered  apparent,  were  it  only  as  confused  whitish  palcbee,  by 
{  telescope  ;  thai,  as  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  assume  to  the  naked  eye 
appearance  of  mere  whitish  nebulosity,  so  the  fHi  more  distant  stats  of  « 
clusters,  which  can  not  be  perceived  at  all  by  the  naked  aye,  would,  to  t 
)  scopes  of  adequate  power,  present  the  aame  whitish  nebuloos  appesran 
s  and  ihat  we  might  look  forward  without  despair  to  auch  augmentation  of 
)  powers  of  the  telescope  aa  may  even  enable  us  to  perceive  them  to  b«  ac 
J  clusters  of  slars. 

Such  anticipations  have  accordingly  been  realized.     In  vahons  parts  of 
{  firmament  objects  are  seen  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  liks  stan  s 
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thnragh  a  mist,  and  sometimes  as  nebulous  specks,  which  might  be,  and  not 
lufTeqaendy  are,  mistaken  for  comets.     With  ordinary  telescopes  these  ob- 
jects are  TiaiUe  in  Tery  considerable  nnmbers,  and  were  observed  nearly  a 
century  ago.    In  the  Connaissance  des  Temps,  for  1784,  Messier^  then  so  cele- 
Inrated  for  hit  olMervationa  on  comets,  published  a  catalogue  of  103  objects  of 
this  class,  of  nwny  of  which  he  gare  drawings,  and  with  which  all  observers 
who  search  for  comets  ought  to  be  familiar  to  avoid  being  misled  by  their  re- 
semblance to  them.    The  improved  powers  of  the  telescope  speedily  disclosed 
to  astroDomers  the  nature  of  these  objects,  which,  when  examined  by  suflicient 
magnifying  powers,  prove  to  be  masses  of  stars  clustered  together  in  a  manner 
identical  witti  that  cluster  in  which  our  sun  appears  to  be  placed.     They  ap- 
pear as  they  do,  mere  specks  of  whitish  light,  because  of  their  enormous  dis- 
tance.    Mmbj  of  them  are  of  a  round  figure,  and  convey  the  idea  of  a  globular 
space  filled  full  of  stars  insulated  in  the  heavens,  and  constituting  in  itself  a 
family  or  society  apart  from  the  rest,  and  subject  only  to  its  own  internal  laws. 
The  task  were  vain  to  attempt  to  count  the  stars  in  one  of  these  globular  clus- 
ters.   They  are  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds ;  and  on  a  rough  calculation, 
grounded  on  the  apparent  intervals  between  them  at  the  borders  (where  they 
are  not  seon  projected  on  each  other),  and  the  angular  diameter  of  the  whole 
group,  it  woaU  appear  that  .many  clbsters  of  this  description  must  contain  at 
least  from  tap  to  twenty  tbonsand  stars,  compacted  and  wedged  together  in  a 
round  spaoo  wliose  TisiUe  magmtade  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  the  disk  of 
the  moon.^  \ 

One  of  diese  objects  (the  ISth^in  Messiei's  catalogue),  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  dbMniam»  Bg,  3.      • 

This,  as  Sir  John  Herscliel  observes,  is  exhibited  by  the  telescope  as  con- 
sisting eotifqly  of  stars  crowded  together  so  as  to  present  an  almost  definite 
outline,  and  to  ton  ti)p  to  a  blaze  of  li^t  in  the  centre,  where  their  condensa- 
tion is  osBsllf  greatest.  This  beautiful  object  was  first  seen  by  Halley,  in 
1714.  It  is  TisiUe  to  the  naked  eye  helween  the  stars  /i  and  <  in  the  constel- 
lation of  Herenles.  If  an  imaginary  line  he  drawn  from  the  star  (first  ma^i- 
tude)  «  LyTK,  lo  the  star  fi  (second  magnitude),  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules, 
it  will  pass  Arongh  this  nebula  near  the  latter  star. 

In  fig.  4,  annexed,  is  exhibited  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
nebulae  in  the  firmament.  This  is  the  27lh  iii  Messier's  catalogue.  Its  form 
may  be  likened  to  an  hour-glas8,a  double-headed  shot,  or  a  dumb-bell,  surroundeii 
by  a  thin  hazy  atmosphere.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  nebulie  which  shovtr 
an  evident  symmetry  of  form.  It  consists,  accotding  to  Sir  John  Herschers 
observations,  of  two  bright  and  highly-condensed  round  or  rather  oval  nebulae, 
united  by  a  short  neck  of  nearly  the  same  density.  A  faint  nebulous  atmo- 
sphere completes  the  figure,  enveloping  them  both,  and  filling  up  the  outline 
of  a  circumscribing  ellipse,  whose  shorter  axis  is  the  symmetrical  axis  of  the 
system,  or  the  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  both  the  chief  nebulous 
masses. 

In  fig.  5  is  presented  a  nebula  of  an  elliptical  form^  which  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York  it  passes  near  the  zenith  at  al)out 
nine  o'clock  at  night  in  the  month  of  November,  and  in  the  following  months 
may  be  seen  in  the  evenings  in  the  northwest,  at  a  considerable  altitude.  It 
appears  like  a  dull,  cloudy,  undefined  spot  upon  the  concave  of  the  firmament, 
and  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  the  light  of  a  small  candle  seen  throu{;h 
horn.  Its  central  parts  appear  brightest,  but  its  lij;ht  gradually  fades  away 
toward  each  extremity.  A  few  small  stars  appear  adjacent  to  it,  but  they  have 
no  immediate  connexion  with  the  nebula.     Its  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the 

*  Henchcl,  cbap.  xii. 
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apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  iu  greatest  breadtb  a  ]iul«  leas  tbin 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  ihta,  and  similar  nebula,  are  in  reality  flat 
cular  strata  of  stars,  which  are  rendered  elliptical  by  projection,  being  seen 
direction  oblique  to  their  plane,  and  having  their  diameters  foreshortened 
{  the  lesser  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

In  fig.  6,  is  represented  an  elliptical  spindle-shaped  nebula,  placed 
(  near  that  represented  in  6g.  5.  This  rorm  of  nebuln  is  very  common,  ai 
}  generally  supposed  to  be  produced  by  an  annular  mass  or  ring  of  stars,  ir 
(  being  seen  very  obliquely,  appears  of  the  elongated  form  here  depicted. 
)  annular  nebula,  seen  in  directions  nearly  perpendicular  to  iheir  planes 
(  Uiereforo  not  foreshortened,  are  represented  in  fig.  7  and  fig.  8.  The  fc 
I  is  situated  between  the  stars  ■  and  6  Lyra,  snd  may  be  seen  with  a  lelet 
!  of  moderate  power.     It  is  well-defined,  and  is  slightly  elliptical  in  its 
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:  Open  gpttt  widua  the  ring  u  not  entirely  dark,  but  seems  filled  wjih  a 
t  haiy  nebdltMity.     The  nebult  represented  in  fig.  8,  is  situated  n^ar  iIik 

r-  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  and  is  seen  on  the  meridian  ahoin  tin- 
1  September,  U  nine  in  the  evening.     In  the  parallel  of  New  Vork  it 
see  the  meridian  abottt  ten  degrees  sonth  of  the  zenith. 
L  sketch  IB  given  in  fi^.  9  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nebnl«  in  tht 
vens.    This  object  is  situate  aboai  five  degrees  south  hj  vest  of  •  ih>;  ktr 

in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear.  It  ronsiscs  of  a  bright  rmind  nehulnu^  r.i-.!, 
Bpot,  surrounded  at  a  great  r]ist*nre  by  a  nehDlonf  ring,  which  »f.i:m*  •i, 
split  into  two  ihroughoai  nKsrly  half  of  its  r.ireomference,  the  two  ytnietr,^ 
ig  separated  by  an  angle  of  ahout  45^.  Thia  object  is  thna  notice/:  ^y  S^r 
1  Ilenchel,  in  his  Memoir  an  Nebvic  fPhil.  TraiM.,  1933) : — 
This  very  singular  object  is  tho-t  'le^rr.hed  by  MeMMr :  '  S'^'.•ll»1»'  vm\* 
les.     On  ne  peal  la  voir  <|He  dii&ctlement  avee  wm  huMlU  ii\ia»itt  ',".  '{L 
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piedti.  Elle  est  double,  ayant  chacune  un  centre  brillant  £loign£  I'un  d» 
i'auire  de  A'  35".  Le>  daiiz  ■tmosphdrei  h  (oochent,'  By  thu  deacnpiiN 
it  is  evident  ihit  the  pecnlikr  phenomena  of  the  nebuloua  ring  which  encinlti 
the  central  nudena  had  escaped  hia  obaervaiion,  aa  might  hare  been  expected 
ftum  the  interior  light  of  hie  taleacopea.  My  father  deacribea  it  in  hia  ol)ae^ 
vationa  of  Mwuer'a  nebula  (which  are  not  inelnded  in  faia  cUaliwnea),  it 
bright  roond  nebula,  aurrounded  with  a  halo  of  gloiy  at  m  diatuice  ln>ni  it,  iid 
accompanied  by  k  companion  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  partial  anbdivision  of 
the  ring  into  two  branches  throughout  its  sooth  following  limb  wa>  noticed  bf 
him.  This  is,  however,  one  of  its  rooet  remarkable  ana  intaraating  fettara. 
Supposing  it  to  consist  of  atars,  the  appearance  it  would  prasent  to  a  BpectWr 


placed  on  a  plunet  attendant  on  one  of  them,  ecceatrically  aituaiad  toward  ibt 
north  preceding  quarter  of  the  central 


of  our  Milky  Way,  traTetsing  in  a  a 


I,  would  b«  exBGily  aimilar  te  tbu 
r  precisely  aaalogtma  Iha  ~ 
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>e  lUra,  into  which  the  central  cluiter  would  be  seen  projected,  and 
•  to  its  greater  distance)  sppearing,  like  it,  to  consist  of  stars  much 
r  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  heaFena.  Can  it  then  be  thai  we  have 
real  brother  system,  bearing  a  leal  physical  resemblance  and  strong 
y  of  structure  to  our  own  ?  The  elliptic  form  of  the  inner  adbdivided 
n  indicatea  with  extreme  probability  an  elevation  of  that  portion  above 
ine  of  the  rest,  so  that  the  real  form  must  be  that  of  a  ring  epiit  through 
«  circumference,  and  having  the  split  portions  set  taunder  at  about  an 
of  45°  each  to  the  plane  of  the  other." 

epresentation  of  this,  as  it  might  appear  if  seen  >s  we  see  oar  own  Milky 
in  the  direction  of  its  plane,  is  given  in  fig.  II,  by  which  its  analogy  to 
ilky  Way,  will  be  rendered  atill  more  apparent. 

figures  1 1  and  1 2,  are  represented  two  nebulv,  one  of  which  belongs  to 
ass  which  is  diatinctly  resolvable  into  atars,  and  in  which  the  condensa- 
it  the  centra  ia  ao  great  that  it  becomes  at  that  point  a  perfect  blase  of 

Fig.  IJ. 
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light.  The  other,  fig.  12,  is  at  a  distance  so  much  greater,  that  even  to  tbi 
most  powerful  instruments  it  presents  only  the  appearance  of  a  faint  nebukw 
patch. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  ohjects  of  this  class  to  be  seen  in  the  heavent,  ii 
the  great  nebula  in  the  constellation  of  Orion.  Let  the  eye  be  directed  totk 
three  well-known  stars  composing  what  is  called  the  Belt.  Immediately  belov 
these,  and  very  nearly  parallel  to  them  in  direction,  will  be  seen  three  atn 
at  nearly  equal  distances  asunder,  the  two  lower  of  the  third  and  the  upper  of 
the  fourth  magnitude.  If  the  middle  star  of  these  three  be  attentively  rieml 
with  the  naked  eye,  the  observer  will  find  that  it  wants  distinctness.  It  wS 
be  found  to  present  a  hazy  appearance.  If  a  common  telescope  be  directed  ti 
it,  it  will  be  evidently  perceived  to  be  a  nebula.  In  fine,  the  appearance  it 
presents  in  a  twenty-feet  reflector  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  drawing,  6g.  13. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  Sir  John  HezBchel  upon  this  olh 
ject : — 

"  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it  better  than  by  comparing  it  with  a  curdline 
liquid,  or  a  surface  strewed  over  with  flocks  of  wool,  or  to  the  breaking  up  of 
a  mackerel  sky,  when  the  clouds  of  which  it  consists  begin  to  assume  a 
cirrous  appearance.  It  is  not  very  unlike  the  mottling  of  the  sun's  disk«  onlf  i 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  grain  is  much  coarser  and  the  intervmis  darkeff 
and  the  flocculi,  instead  of  being  generally  round,  are  drawn  into  little  wispa- 
They  present,  however,  an  appearance  of  being  composed  of  stars,  and  theit' 
aspect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  resolvable  nebuln.  In  the  latter  we 
fancy  by  glimpses  that  we  see  stars,  or  that,  could  we  strain  onr  sight  a  little 
more,  we  would  see  them ;  but  the  former  suggests  nO  idea  of  stsrs,  but  rather 
of  something  quite  distinct  from  them." 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  had  previously  examined  it,  says : — 

"In  the  year  1774,  the  4th  of  March,  I  observed  the  nebulous  star  which  is 
the  43d  of  the  Connaissanee  dns  Temps,  and  is  not  many  minutes  north  of  the 
creat  nebulae :  but  at  the  sauie  time  I  also  took  notice  of  two  similar,  but  much 
smaller  nebulous  stars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  large  one,  and  at  nearly  equil 
distances  from  it.  In  1783  I  examined  the  nebulous  star,  and  found  it  to  he 
faintly  surrounded  with  a  circular  glory  of  whitish  nebulosity,  faintly  joining 
it  to  the  great  nebula.  About  the  latter  end  of  that  year  I  remarked  that  it 
was  not  equally  surrounded,  but  most  noknilous  toward  the  south.  In  17St  [ 
began  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the  star  was  not  connected  with  the  nehn- 
losity  of  the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  but  was  one  of  those  which  are  scattered 
over  that  part  of  the  heavens.  In  1801 ,  1806,  and  1810,  this  opinion  was  fully 
confirmed  by  the  gradual  change  which  happened  in  that  great  nebula  to  which 
the  nebulosity  surrounding  the  star  belongs ;  for  the  intensity  of  light  about 
the  nebulous  star  had  by  this  time  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  attenua- 
tion or  dissipation  of  the  nebulous  matter,  and  it  seemed  now  to  be  pretty 
evident  that  the  star  is  far  behind  the  nebulous  matter,  and  that,  consequently, 
its  light  in  passing  through  it  is  scattered  and  deflected  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  a  nebulous  star."  .  .  .  .  "  When  I  viewed  this  interesting  ol>- 
ject  in  December,  1810,  I  directed  my  attention  particularly  to  the  two  nebu- 
lous stars  by  the  sides  of  the  large  one,  and  found  they  were  perfectly  free 
from  every  nebulous  appearance,  which  confirmed  not  only  my  former  surinis«* 
of  the  great  attenuation  of  the  nebulosity,  but  also  proved  that  their  former 
nebulous  appearance  had  been  entirely  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  their  feeble 
light  through  the  nebulous  matter  spread  out  before  them.  The  19ih  of  Jan- 
uary, 1811,  I  had  another  critical  examination  of  the  same  object,  in  a  ver)' 
clear  view,  through  the  forty-feet  telescope  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
light  of  this  instrument,  I  could  not  perceive  any  remains  of  nebulosity  about 
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two  imBll  itais,  which  were  perfscily  clear,  and  in  the  aame  aitaatioa 
ire,  about  thiity-Beveo  year*  before,  I  had  seen  them  inrolved  in  neboIoBiiy. 
hen,  the  light  of  theae  diree  atara  ia  thus  proved  to  have  undergone  a  viiible 
lificBlion  in  lis  paaaage  through  the  nebulous  mattar,  it  foUows  that  its 
ation  among  the  atari  ia  leaa  distant  from  us  than  the  largest  of  the  three, 
ieh  I  suppoae  to  be  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitude.  The  farthest  distance, 
rafora,  at  which  we  can  place  the  fainteBt  part  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion, 
rhieh  the  nebulosity  surrounding  the  star  belongs,  can  sot  wall  eaceed  the 
^  of  the  atais  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  mt^ilude." 


Fig.  14. 


1  fig.  14,  annexed,  ia  represented  a  nebulous  patch,  differing  in  appearance 
I  those  already  described.     It  is  taken  from  a  telescopic  drawing  made  by 
Dunlop  at  Paramatta.     Sir  John  Herachel,  respecting  these  Megallsnic 
ds,  as  they  are  cslled,  says : — 
The  nubecula,  major  and   minor,  are  reiy  extraordinsry  objects.     The 
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grealet  is  ■  coDgeriei  of  clusters  of  inegulai  form,  globular  cliutera, 
nebulae  of  various  magnitudes  and  degrees  of  condeDsalion,  among  wbici 
interspersed  t.  large  portion  of  irresolvable  nebulte,  wbich  may  be,  and  pi 
ably  is  slar-dust,  but  wbicb  the  power  of  the  twenty-feet  telescope  lit 
only  OS  a  general  illumination  of  the  field  of  view,  farming  ■  bright  gronod 
which  other  objects  are  scattered.  Some  of  the  objects  in  it  are  of  very  i 
gular  and  incomprehensible  forms ;  the  chief  one,  especially  (30  Doridi 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  loops  united  in  a  liind  of  unclear  centre  or  ki 
like  a  bunch  of  ribands,  disposed  in  what  is  called  a  tnu-looei't  knot !  Tb 
B  no  part  of  the  heavens  where  so  many  nebulce  and  clustera  are  crowded  i 
o  small  a  space  as  this  *  cloud.'  The  nubecula  junior  is  a  much  less  sink 
object.  It  abounds  more  in  irresolvable  nebuIAus  light  j  but  the  nebula  i 
{  clusterB  in  it  are  fewer  ftod  fainler,  though  immediately  joining  to  it  is  ona 
i  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  cluaien  in  the  bemiapbers." 

J  Tig.  15. 
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-     In  some  parts  of  the  firmament  appearances  have  been  observed  which  have 
led  to  the  conjecture  that  nebulous  patches  may  be  in  a  state  of  progressive 
ionnation  into  stellar  clusters.     An  illustration  of  this  is  presented  in  fig.  15, 
imiezed,  in  which  a  patch  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo  is  represented.     This 
portion  of  the  heavens  is  strewn  over  with  small  round  telescopic  clusters,  the 
■tars  of  which  seem  to  be  closely  condensed  tofrother. 
"  Planetary  nebula,''  says  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  **  are  very  extraordinary  ob- 
.  jecls.     They  have,  as  their  name  imports,  exactly  the  appearance  of  planets  ; 
lonnd  or  slightly  oval  disks,  in  some  instances  quite  sharply  terminated,  in 
others  a  little  hazy  at  the  borders,  and  of  a  light  exactly  equable  or  only  a  very 
little  mottled,  which,  in  some  of  them,  approaches  in  vividness  to  that  of  actual 
planets.     Whatever  be  their  nature,  they  must  be  of  enormous  magnitude. 
One  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  parallel  of  *  Aquarii,  and  about  5m.  preceding 
that  star.     Its  apparent  diameter  is  about  20".     Another,  in  the  constellation 
Andromeda,  presents  a  visible  disk  of  12",  perfectly  defined  and  round.     G rant- 
ing these  objects  to  be  equally  distant  from  us  with  the  stars,  their  rehl  dimen- 
sions must  be  such  as  would  fill,  on  the  lowest  computation,  the  whole  orbit 
of  Uranus.     It  is  no  less  evident  that,  if  they  be  solid  bodies  of  a  bolar  nature, 
the  intrioeic  splendor  of  their  surfaces  must  be  almost  infinitely  inft^rior  to  that 
of  the  sun's.     A  circular  portion  of  the  sun's  disk,  subtending  an  angle  of  20", 
wuuld  give  a  light  equal  to  1 00  full  moons ;  while  the  objects  in  question  are 
hardly,  if  at  all,  discemable  with   the  naked  eye.     The  uniformity  of  their 
'  disks,  and  their  want  of  apparent  central  condensation,  would  certainly  augur 
their  light  to  be  merely  superficial,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  hollow  spherical 
shell :  but  whether  filled  with  solid  or  gaseous  matter  or  altogether  empty,  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  conjecture. 

*'  The  nebula!  furnish,  in  every  point  of  view,  an  inexhaustible  field  of  spec- 
ulation and  conjecture.  That  by  far  the  larger  share  of  them  consist  of  stars 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  in  the  interminable  range  of  system  upon  sys- 
tem, and  firmament  upon  firmament,  which  wc  thus  catch  a  glimpse  i)f,  tlie 
imagination  is  bewildered  and  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as,  to  say 
the  least,  it  seems  extremely  probable,  that  a  phosphorescent  or  self-luminous 
matter  also  exists,  disseminated  through  extensive  regions  of  space,  in  the 
manner  of  a  cloud  or  fog — now  assuming  capricious  shapes,  like  actual  clouds 
drifted  by  the  wind,  and  now  concentrating  itself  like  a  cometlc  aluioispherc 
around  particular  stars :  what,  we  naturally  ask,  are  the  nature  and  destination 
of  this  nebulous  matter?  Is  it  absorbed  by  the  stars  in  whose  neighborhood 
it  is  found,  to  furnish,  by  its  condensation,  their  supply  of  Hglit  and  hent  ?  or 
is  it  progressively  concentrating  itself  by  the  effect  of  its  own  j^ravity  into 
masses,  and  so  laying  the  foundation  of  new  sidereal  systems  or  of  insulated 
stars  ?  It  is  easier  to  propound  such  questions  than  to  ofTer  any  probable  reply 
to  them.  Meanwhile,  appeal  to  fact,  by  the  method  of  constant  and  diligent 
observation,  is  open  to  i)s ;  and,  as  the  double  stars  have  yielded  to  this  style 
of  questioning,  and  disclosed  a  series  of  relations  of  the  most  intelligible  and 
interesting  description,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  assiduous  study  of 
the  nel>ul»  will,  ere  long,  lead  to  some  clearer  understanding  of  their  intimate 
nature." 

Having  thus  given  examples  of  the  principal  varieties  of  form  dnd  condition 
exhibited  bv  these  objects,  we  may  add  that  their  number  seems  to  be  almost 
as  unlimited  as  that  of  the  stars,  and  that,  like  the  stars,  they  arc  not  equally 
distributed  over  every  part  of  the  firmament,  but  prevail  most  in  particular  re- 
gions of  the  heavens.  The  catalogue  of  nebulx  published  by  Sir  John  Her- 
Bchel  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833,  contains  a  list  of  2,30G 
nebule  visible  from  the  observatory  at  Slough,  which  do  not  include  the  large 
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number  since  then  observed  during  the  residence  of  that  astronomer  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  Although  they  are  very  irre^larly  scattered  on  the  fr 
mament,  there  sf'enis  to  be  some  ground  for  concluding  that  they  prevail  cbiellf 
in  the  direction  of  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens  inclined  at  a  certain  angle 
with  the  general  direction  of  the  Milky  Way.  The  following  passages  fron 
the  memoirs  of  Sir  William  Herschel  will  better  explain  the  manner  in  whick  | 
they  are  distributed  than  any  mere  general  description  which  could  be  given:— 
*'  The  nebula?  are  arraii^rcd  into  strata,  and  run  on  to  a  great  length ;  and 
some  of  them  I  have  boen  able  to  pursue,  and  to  guess  pretty  well  at  their 
form  and  direction.  It  is  probable  enough  that  they  may  surround  the  whole 
starry  sphere  of  the  heavens,  not  unlike  the  Milky  Way,  which  tmdoubtedly 
is  nothing  but  a  stratum  of  6xed  stars.  And  as  this  latter  immense  starry  bed 
is  not  of  equal  breadth  or  lustre  in  every  part,  nor  runs  on  in  one  straight  di- 
rection, but  is  curved  and  even  divided  into  streams  along  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  it,  we  miy  likewise  expect  the  greatest  variety  in  the  strata  of  the 
clusters  of  stars  and  nebula;.  One  of  these  nebulous  beds  is  so  rich,  that  in 
passincr  through  a  section  of  it,  in  the  time  of  only  thirty-six  minutes,  I  have 
detected  no  less  than  thirty-one  nebulx  all  distinctly  visible  upon  a  fine  blue 
sky.  Their  situation  and  shape,  as  well  as  condition,  seem  to  denote  the 
greatest  variety  imaginable.  In  another  stratum,  or  perhaps  a  different  branch 
of  the  former,  I  have  seen  double  and  treble  nebulae,  variously  arranged ;  lan^e 
ones  with  small,  seeming  attendants ;  narrow,  but  much-extended  lucid  nebulc 
or  bright  dashes ;  some  of  the  shape  of  a  fan,  resembling  an  electric  brush 
issuinrr  from  a  lucid  point ;  others  of  the  cometic  shape,  with  a  seeming  nu- 
cleus in  the  centre,  or  like  cloudy  stars  surrounded  with  a  nebulous  atmosphere. 
A  different  sort,  ajiain,  contain  a  nebulosity  of  the  milky  kind,  like  that  won- 
derful, inexplicable  phenomenon  about  0  Orionis ;  while  othors  shine  with  a 
fainter  mottled  kind  of  light,  which  denotes  their  being  resolvable  into  stars. 

*'  In  my  lite  observations  on  nebula?,  I  have  found  that  I  generally  detected 
thern  in  ccrtiin  directions  rather  than  in  others ;  that  the  spaces  preceding 
lliem  were  generally  quite  deprived  of  their  stars,  so  as  oflen  to  afford  many 
fields  without  a  single  star  in  it ;  that  the  nebuljc  generally  appeared  8ome 
time  after  among  stars  of  a  certain  considerable  sizp,  and  but  seldom  among 
very  smtill  stars ;  and  when  I  came  to  one  nebula,  I  generally  found  serenl 
more  in  the  neighborhood ;  that  afterward  a  considerable  time  pas'^ed  before  I 
came  to  another  parcel.  These  events  being  often  repeated  in  different  alti- 
tudes of  my  instrument,  and  some  of  them  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  sweeps  miirht 
also  contain  nebulas ;  and  finding  this  to  hold  good  more  than  once,  I  ventured 
to  give  notice  to  my  assistant  at  the  clock  that  '  I  found  myself  on  nebulous 
ground.*" 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  which  follows  from  a  general  view  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena is,  that  the  sun  is  an  individual  star  of  one  great  cluster,  occupy- 
ing a  position  near  to,  but  not  in  its  centre  ;  that  the  stars  of  this  cluster,  seen 
in  every  direction  around  us,  constitute  the  starry  heavens  as  they  are  visible 
to  us  ;  that  those  which  are  placed  nearest  to  the  sun  in  the  cluster,  present 
to  us  the  appearance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  that  the  others  appear 
to  be  less  and  less  bright  and  large  as  their  distances  are  greater  and  greater ; 
that  the  most  remote  and  most  numerous  stars  of  the  cluster  are  individually 
lost  to  the  eye  by  their  distance,  but  being  confounded  together  like  grains  of 
powder  thickly  sprinkled  on  the  general  firmament,  form  the  Milky  Way ;  that 
this  cluster  of  ours  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  universe,  but  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  others  scattered  through  the  depths  of  immensity ; 
that  those  which  are  nearest  to  our  own  cluster  can  be  seen  by  sufficiently 
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powerful  telescopes  so  plainly  that  the  individual  stars  which  compose  them 
can  be  distinguished,  and  these  accordingly  are  called  resolvable  nebulie ;  that 
•ome  moro  remote  give  doubtful  appearances  in  the  telescope,  leaving  the  ob- 
MTTer  convinced  that  a  little  greater  proximity  of  the  object,  or  a  little  greater 
power  of  the  telescope,  would  render  the  stars  composing  them  distinctly 
visible ;  that  others,  still  more  remote,  are  at  such  enormous  distances  as  to 
prpsent  no  appearance,  even  to  instruments  of  the  greatest  powers,  except  that 
of  a  faint  nebulous  patch  ;  and  finally,  that  every  augmentation  of  the  power 
of  telescopes  will  resolve  a  greater  number  of  these  nebulsB  into  distinct  stars, 
and  bring  others  which  now  can  not  be  seen  at  all  into  view ;  and  that  this 
progression  will  go  on  without  limit,  the  universe  still  expanding  wider  and 
more  wide  into  the  depths  of  infinite  space,  before  the  increasing  power  of 
science. 

Bat  is  this  all  which  can  be  inferred  ?  That  innumerable  clusters  may  ex- 
ist at  such  distances  as  only  to  appear  as  nebulous  patches,  even  under  the 
space- penetrating  power  of  instruments  so  colossal  as  those  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  and  the  more  recent  ones  constructed  by  I^rd  Rosse,  can  not  be 
disputed ;  but  are  aU  nebulous  appearances  of  this  character  ?  Distance  is 
indisputably  a  cause  of  nebular  phenomena,  but  is  it  the  only  cause  ?  This  is 
a  qnestion  which  will  require  some  discussion. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  was  the  first  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  clus- 
ters and  nebules  by  the  supposition  of  distinct  and  separate  masses  of  stars 
removed  to  such  a  distance  as  to  subtend  a  small  visual  angle,  was  also  the 
first  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  this  cause  alone  be  suflicient  to  explain  all  the 
nebular  phenomena.  Afier  long,  patient,  and  minute  surveys  of  the  heavens, 
be  was  at  last  impressed  with  the  belief  that  certain  appearances  indicated  also 
the  actual  existence  of  luminous  matter  in  situations  comparatively  near  to  us, 
and  presenting  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  masses  of  stars 
would  whose  distinctness  would  melt  away  in  the  magnitude  of  their  distance. 
Among  the  phenomena  which  suggested  this  idea,  the  most  prominent  were 
those  of  nebulous  stars.  Those  objects  appear  as  a  bright  stellar  point,  some- 
times of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude,  surrounded  by  a  faintly  luminous 
atmosphere  of  several  niiuutes  diameter.  The  star  appears  exactly  in  tike 
centre,  and  the  atmosphere  around  it  perfectly  circular  in  its  outline  is  so 
dilutcfd,  faint,  and  equal  throughout,  as  to  suggest  no  idea  of  its  consisting  of 
stars.  '*  If,"  says  Sir  William  Herschel,  "  the  nebulosity  in  this  case  consists 
of  stars,  appearing  nebulous  because  of  their  distance  which  causes  them  to 
run  into  each  other,  what  must  be  the  size  of  the  central  body,  which,  at  so 
enormous  a  distance,  yet  so  far  outshines  all  the  rest  ?  In  the  next  place,  if 
the  central  star  be  no  bigger  than  common,  how  very  small  and  compressed 
must  be  the  other  luminous  points  which  send  us  only  so  faint  a  light  ?  In 
the  former  case  the  central  body  would  far  exceed  what  we  call  a  star ;  and 
in  the  latter,  the  shining  matter  about  the  centre  would  be  too  small  to  come 
under  that  designation.  Either,  then,  wo  have  a  central  body,  which  is  not  a 
star,  or  a  star  involved  in  a  shining  fluid  of  a  nature  wholly  unknown  to  us." 

There  is  one  other  supposition  which  will  suggest  itself.  The  central 
bright  star  may  be  immeasurably  nearer  to  us  than  the  cluster  which,  by  its 
enormous  distance,  is  reduced  to  a  luminous  haze,  and  may  be  projected  upon 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  visual  ray.  Against  this  is  to  be  advanced  the  im- 
probability of  such  a  casual  projection,  throwing  the  nearer  star  into  the 
mathematical  centre  of  the  distant  cluster.  Such  an  accident  might  possibly 
occur  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  we  find  it  taking  place  in  all  cases  of  nebu- 
kius  stars.  In  some  parts  of  the  heavens  these  stars  appear  in  considerable 
naoibers.     Sir  John  Herschel  mentions  the  nebuls  surrounding  the  quadruple 
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or  rather  sextuple  star  ^  in  Orion,  and  the  star  i.  in  the  constellation  called 
Robur  Caroli,  as  examples  of  nebulous  appearances  not  easily  explicable  bj 
the  supposition  of  distant  masses  of  stars.  "  The  nebulous  character  of  theas 
objects,"  says  he,  **  at  least  of  the  former,  is  very  different  from  what  ini|^ 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  congregation  of  an  immense  collection  of  smtU 
stars.  It  is  formed  of  little  flocky  masses,  like  wisps'  of  cloud ;  and  snch 
wisps  seem  to  adhere  to  many  small  stars  at  its  outskir|p,  and  especially  to 
one  considerable  star  (represented,  in  the  figure,  below  the  nebula),  which  it 
envelopes  with  a  nebulous  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent  and  singulu 
figure.  Several  astronomers,  on  comparing  this  nebula  with  the  figures  of  it 
handed  down  to  us  by  its  discoverer,  Huygens,  have  concluded  that  its  form  hu 
undergone  a  perceptible  change.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  difficult  it 
is  to  represent  such  an  object  duly,  and  how  entirely  its  appearance  will  dif- 
fer, even  in  the  same  telescope,  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  air,  or  odwr 
temporary  causes,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  change 
that  can  be  relied  on." 

The  impression  of  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  existence  of  a  subde, 
self-luminous,  nebulous  fluid  in  the  universe,  gradually  stole  upon  the  mind 
of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  appears  to  be  admitted  by  him  with  that  re- 
luctance which  is  fell  when  we  are  forced  to  admit  something  which  a  favor- ) 
ite  hypothesis  fails  to  explain. 

**  When  I  pursued  these  researches,"  says  he,  "  I  was  in  the  situation  of  a 
natural  philosopher  who  follows  the  various  species  of  animals  and  insects  from 
the  height  of  their  perfection  down  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  life ;  when  arriving 
at  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  can  scarcely  point  out  the   precise  boundary 
where  ihc  animal  ceases  and  the  plant  begins,  and  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
suspect  them   not   to    be   essentially  diflerenl.     But   recollecting  himself,  he 
compares,  for  insiance,  one   of  the  human   species  with  a  tree,  and  all  doubt 
upon    the    subject  vanishes   before   him.     In   the  same  manner  we  pass  by 
gentle    steps  from  a  coarse   cluster    down  through  others    more  remote,  and 
therefore  of  finer  texture,  without  any  hesitation,  till  we  find  ourselves  brought 
to  an  object  such  as  the  nebula  in  Orion,  when  we  are  still  inclined  Xo  reinjin 
in  our  once  adopted  idea  of  stnrs  exceedingly  remote  and  inconceivably  crowd- 
ed, as  being  the  occasion  of  that  remarkable  occurrence.     It  seems,  therefore, 
to  require  a  more   dissimilar  object  to  bring  us  right  again.     A  glance  like 
that  of  the  naturalist,  who  casts  his  eye  from  the  perfect  vegetable  to  the  per- 
fect animal,  is  wanting  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  mind  of  astronomers.''         { 
We  must   then    conclude   that   appearances    have   been   observed   in  the  < 
heavens  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  supposition  of  dis- , 
tant  masses  of  stars.     The  supposition  of  self-luminous  nebulous  matter,  dif- ' 
fused  in  certain  regions  of  the  universe,  has   consequently  been  proposed  as 
the  only  other  mode  of  explaining  them.     That  such  matter,  if  it  exist,  is  in 
the  state  or  condition  of  vapor  or  fluid,  is  difficult  to   admit,  since  there  ap- 
pears more   permanency  about  the  nebular  phenomena  than  could  be  easily 
reconciled  with  such  a  state.     The   most  eminent  mathematician  and  natural 
philosopher  of  the  present  century,  has  however  adopted  the  supposition  of 
a  widely-diffused  nebulosity,  and  has  made  it  the  basis  of  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  remarkable   conjectures  of  modern  times.     Laplace  has  suf^gcsted 
that  systems  such  as  that  of  our  sun  and   planets,  might  be  conceived   to  be 
produced  by  the  mere  operation  of  mechanical  laws  out  of  such  a  nebular 
chaos !     The  gradual  changes  which  this  supposition  compels  us  to  admit 
)  must  be  imagined  to  be  so  slow,  that  in  the  whole  duration  of  our  experience 
(  or  observation  of  the  heavens   they  have   not  been   perceptible.     In   other 
words,  the  period  of  time  over  which  astronomical  observation  extends,  is 
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but  a  moment  in  the  growth  of  a  system.  The  length  of  some  astronomical 
periods,  the  reality  of  which  is  not  disputed,  is  adduced  to  justify  this.  The 
planet  Hertehel  or  Uranus^  has  not  yet  completed  a  single  period  since  its 
discovery;  and  several  of  the  binary  stars  have  been  observed  to  move 
tfarough  only  a  small  arc  of  their  entire  course.  In  the  solar  system  many 
secular  changes  have  been  discovered,  the  completion  of  which  will  occupy 
many  thousand  years.  Yet  the  reality  of  these  is  not  the  less  certain.  It  is 
cimtended,  therefore,  that  the  gradual  change  of  a  nebula  into  a  system,  not 
having  been  actually  seen,  is  no  conclusive  argument  against  its  possible  ex- 
isience. 

In  the  celebrated  nebular  hypothesis,  which  its  illustrious  author  propounds 
at  a  mere  conjecture,  and  with  great  diffidence  it  is  supposed — that  the  sun 
hav  been  formed  by  the  gradual  condensation  and  solidification  of  a  mass  of 
nebulous  matter;  that  it  revolved  together  with  the  nebulous  atmosphere 
around  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  planets  now  revolve,  and  which  atmo- 
sphere, by  the  operation  of  an  excessive  degree  of  heat,  extended  to  a  distance 
from  the  common  centre  much  greater  than  that  of  the  most  remote  planet ; 
that  as  this  heat  gradually  diminished,  the  solar  atmosphere  contracted  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law  of  cooling  bodies ;  that  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  revolving  bodies,  the  velocity  of  its  rotation  increased ;  that  an  exterior 
zone  of  vapor  was  detached  from  the  rest,  where  the  centrifugal  force  pro- 
duced by  the  central  motion,  exceeded  the  central  attraction ;  that  such  zone 
of  vapor  might  collect  into  a  ring  like  those  of  Saturn ;  might  aggregate  into 
several  masses  revolving  nearly  in  the  same  circle,  like  the  new  planets ;  or, 
6nally,  might  coalesce  into  a  single  mass.  Thus  would  be  formed  a  number 
of  planets  which  at  firstf  would  be  vapor.  These  planets  would,  according  to 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  have  rotatory  motions  on  their  axes ;  these  rotatory 
motions  would  be  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  as  the  vapor  would  gradually 
cool  down,  each  planet  might  form  round  its  own  centre  satellites  or  rings,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  planets  themselves  would  be  formed  round  the  central 
sun. 

This  supposition  will  evidently  explain  the  most  obvious  provisions  of  our 
system.  If  it  did  not,  it  would  never  have  been  proposed  by  its  author.  It  is 
evident  that  all  the  principal  motions  of  such  a  system  would  be  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  original  motion  of  rotation  of  the  nebulous 
mass.  It  is  easily  proved  also  that  the  motions  of  the  satellites  round  the 
planets  respectively,  and  the  motion  of  both  planets  and  satellites  on  their 
axes  would  be  in  one  common  direction  and  one  common  plane.  Thus  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  most  important  laws  on  which  the  stability  of  the 
solar  system  depends  would  be  explained. 

But  some  modem  writers  on  this  subject  have  ascribed  to  this  conjecture  of 
a  distinguished  man  a  much  more  serious  character  than  the  author  himself 
claimed  for  it.  Laplace  too  well  understood  the  rigorous  canons  of  inductive 
philosophy  to  view  his  guesses  as  anything  hig:her  than  an  extremely  refined 
and  ingenious  conjecture,  certainly  not  deserving  the  name  of  a  theory,  and 
scarcely  proper  to  be  called  even  an  hypothesis. 

It  is  not  worth  while  here  to  notice  the  innumerable  arrangements  which  it 
fails  to  explain,  arrangements  certainly  not  less  important  than  those  which 
have  been  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  conjecture,  liut  it  may  be  well  to  warn 
those  who  are  little  familiar  with  such  inquiries  atrainst  the  errors  to  which  such 
an  hypothesis  might  give  birth.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  every  ascent 
in  the  analysis  of  causation  to  give  the  appearance  of  superseding  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  omnipotent  agent  above  matter  and  its  laws,  the  fountain  of  the  intel- 
ligence, wisdom,  design,  and  beneficence,  manifested  in  the  visible  creation. 
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T0I  die  tilmiiiinii  oCAa  n^bnlar  lijrpolliads,  were  it  ooncliitifdj  fwtiHMied, 
wodd  hftre  00  nm  iieil  eilbet  on  toe  toofoe  of  tbt  wMdom  of  enatum  dm 
die  admierien  oCtho  dieoiy  oC  gnvitesioii.  Bfeiy  etop  we  Bake  in  die  geie^ 
MMaation  ef  die  pheoomena  eiqiplied  bj  obeerfalioB  mlj  tianafen  onr  tie* 

ief  diefinteaiiee,ODe  degree  U^ber.  Indie  praeeateaee  we  may  aak  withe 
diidngiiiahed  oeatempenijy^wwcame  die  ,8lin  and  ita  atmoephere  tohm 
anch  malerialay  each  modoiiBy  ansh  a  eooatitotion,  diat  dieee  beaefieeat  ooaie- 
qoenoee  ibUowed  iroiii-dieir  primoideal  oonditiont  How  came  die  ptnai 
Yapor,  if  vapor  it  wereyto  be  ttm  oapaUe  of  coherence,  eeparation,  oratiaciifla, 

iawdification  ?'  How  came  the  lawa  of  ite  motion,  attraction,  repnlaioa,  eoa- 
denaation,  to  be  ao  toad  aa  to  lead  toabeaotifQl  and  harmoniooa  ayatamia 
the  end  T  How  oame  it  to  be  neither  too  flaid  mnr  too  teaacioQa,  to  coatnd 
neither  loo  cpuokly  nor  too  dowljr  for  the  ancoesaiTe  formation  of  the  aefwil 
plaaelaiy  bodieat  How  camo  diat  eabttanoe  which  at  one  time  waa  a  l» 
I  minooa  Taporto  be  at  a. anbeeqiient  period  aolida  and  floida of  many  fariom 
ktnda  ?  What  bnt  design  and  intelligenoe  prepiared  and  tempered  this  vaii- 
onsly-eziatiog  element,  so  that  it  sbonld  by  its  natnral  ehangea  prodoce  sadi 
an  orderly  system  r 

And,  w.e  may  fnrdier  ask,  to  what:  ebe  exc^  intelligence  and  wisdoo, 

prompted  by  beneficence,  can  ¥s  ascribed  the  (act  diat  the  eonrce  of  light  asd 

heat  shodd  be  placed  in  die  central  masa,  while  the  detached  revolving  msssas 

are  deprived  of  diis  qnality  t  or  why  is  it  that  the  apparatpa  finr  refle<ied  11^ 

aogmenta  in  power  and  efficiency  aa  the  planet  to  be  jsnpplied  with  lighi  ii 

more  and  more  remote  from  the  aim!  and  whv  ia  the  distribiitiott  of  had  aad 

}  water  on  the  anrface  of  the  globe  so  admirably  i^Bgalated?  and  whence  bts 

}  ariaen  the  wopderfol  adaptation  of  the  quantity  and  density  of  the  air,  and  tke 

I  mechanical  and  phjrsical  and  chemical  properties  of  that  fluid  to  all  the  ax- ' 

isting  qualities  and  conditions  of  die  world  ?    These  are  manifeetationa  of 

design,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  which  are  not  reached  or  pretended  to 

be  reached,  by  any  theory  or  hypothesis  that  the  human  mind  lute  ever  yet 

devised,  save  that  only  which  we  find  in  the  character  of  the  Most  Higli. 

I  whether  imparted  by  the  voice  of  revelation  or  written  on  the  face  of  nature 
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THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


(FIRST    LECTURE.) 


That  the  history  of  the  invention  of  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  the  de- 
scription of  its  structure,  operation,  and  uses,  should  be  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered a  subject-matter  destined  not  alone  for  the  instruction  of  engineers  or 
machinists,  but  for  ihe  information  and  amusement  of  the  public  in  general,  is 
a  statement  which  at  no  rery  remote  period  would  have  been  deemed  extrava- 
gant and  incredible. 

Advanced  as  we  are  in  the  art  of  rendering  knowledge  popular,  and  culti- 
vated as  the  public  taste  is  in  the  appreciation  of  the  expedients  by  which 
.science  ministers  to  the  uses  of  life,  there  is  still  perhaps  but  one  machine  of 
which  such  a  proposition  can  be  truly  predicated  :   it  is  needless  to  say  that 
that  machine  is  the  steam-enoine.     There  are  many  circumstances  attending 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  which  impart  to  it  an  interest  so  uni- 
versally felt.     Whether  we  regard  the  details  of  its  structure  and  operation, 
the  physical  principles  which  it  calls  into  play,  and  the  beautiful  contrivances 
by  which  these  physical  principles  are  rendered  available  :   or,  passing  over 
these  means,  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  ends  which  they  attain,  we  are 
equally  filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration.     The  history  of  the  steam- 
engine  offers  to  our  notice  a  series  of  contrivances  which,  for  exquisite  and 
refined  ingenuity,  stand  without  any  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence.    These  admirable  inventions,  unlike  other  results  of  scientific  inquiry, 
bare  also  this  peculiarity,  that,  to  understand  their  excellence  and  to  perceive 
their  beauty,  no  previous  or  subsidiary  knowledge  is  necessary,  save  what  may 
be  imparted  with  facility  and  clearness  in  the  progress  of  the  explanation  and 
deTelopment  of  the  machine  itself.     A  simple  and  clear  exposition,  divested 
of  needless  technicalities,  and  aided  by  well-selected  diagrams,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  render  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  steam-engine,  in  all 
its  forms,  intelligible  to  persons  of  plain  understanding  and  moderate  informa- 
lion. 
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But  if  the  contrivances  by  which  this  vast  power  is  brought  to  bear  on  \h$ 
arts  and  manufactures,  be  rendered  attractive  by  their  great  mechanicai  besotjr, 
how  much  more  imposing  will  the  subject  become  when  the  eflects  wbich  the 
steam-engine  has  produced  upon  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  are  consid- 
ered !  It  has  penetrated  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  drawn  from  beneath  it 
boundless  treasures  of  mineral  wealth,  which,  without  its  aid,  wotild  biTS 
been  rendered  inaccessible  ;  it  has  drawn  up,  in  measureless  quantity,  the  fud 
on  which  its  own  life  and  activity  depend  ;  it  has  relieved  men  from  their  nMMt 
slavish  toils,  and  reduced  labor  in  a  great  degree  to  light  and  easy  superia- 
tendence.  To  enumerate  its  present  cflfects,  would  be  to  count  almost  eveiy 
comfort  and  every  luxury  of  life.  It  has  increased  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness, not  only  by  calling  new  pleasures  into  existence,  but  by  so  cheapeninj; 
former  enjoyments  as  to  render  them  attainable  by  those  who  before  conld 
never  have  hoped  to  share  them  :  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  the  face  of  ths 
waters,  are  traversed  with  equal  facility  by  its  power ;  and  by  thus  stimulating 
and  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  nation  with  nation,  and  the  commerce  of 
people  with  people,  it  has  knit  together  remote  countries  by  bonds  of  amitj 
not  likely  to  be  broken.  Streams  of  knowledge  and  information  are  kept  flow- 
ing  between  distant  centres  of  population,  those  more  advanced  diflTusing  cin- 
lization  and  improvement  among  those  that  are  more  backward.  The  press 
itself,  to  which  mankind  owes  in  so  large  a  degree  the  rapidity  of  their  im- 
provement in  modern  times,  has  had  its  power  and  influence  increased  in  a 
manifold  ratio  by  its  union  with  the  steam-engine.  It  is  thus  that  literature  it 
cheapened,  and,  by  being  cheapened,  diflused  :  it  is  thus  that  reason  has  taken 
the  place  of  force,  and  the  pen  has  superseded  the  sword  ;  it  is  thus  that  war 
has  almost  ceased  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  difl^erences  which  inevitably 
arise  between  people  and  people  are  for  the  most  part  adjusted  by  peaceful 
negotiation. 

The  steam-engine  is  a  mechanical  contrivance,  by  which  coal,  wood,  or 
other  fuel,  is  rendered  capable  of  executing  any  kind  of  labor.  Coals  are  by 
it  made  to  spin,  weave,  dye,  print,  and  dress  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  and  other 
clollis  ;  to  make  paper,  and  print  books  upon  it  when  made  ;  to  convert  corn 
into  flour ;  to  express  oil  from  the  olive,  and  wine  from  the  grape  ;  to  draw  up 
metal  frotn  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  to  pound  and  smelt  it,  to  melt  and  mould 
it ;  10  forge  it ;  to  roil  it,  and  to  fashion  it  into  every  desirable  form  ;  to  tran^ 
port  these  manifold  products  of  its  own  labor  to  the  doors  of  those  for  who»e 
convenience  they  are  produced  ;  to  carry  persons  and  goods  over  the  watt-ni 
of  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans,  in  opposition  alike  to  the  natural  difficulties 
of  wind  and  water  ;  to  carry  the  wind-bound  ship  out  of  port ;  to  place  her  ud 
the  open  deep  ready  to  commence  her  voyage  ;  to  throw  its  arms  around  the 
ship-ot'-war,  and  place  her  side  by  side  with  the  enemy ;  to  transport  over  tbe 
surface  of  the  deep  persons  and  information,  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
country  to  country,  with  a  speed  as  much  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  wind« 
as  the  ordinary  wind  exceeds  that  of  a  common  pedestrian. 

Such  are  the  virtues,  such  the  powers,  which  the  steam-engine  has  con- 
ferred upon  COALS.  The  means  of  calling  these  powers  into  activity  are  sup-  | 
plied  by  a  substance  which  nature  has  happily  provided  in  unbounded  quantity  < 
in  every  part  of  the  earth  ;  and  though  it  has  no  price,  it  has  inestimable  value :  \ 
this  substance  is  watek. 

A  pint  of  water  may  be  evaporated  by  two  ounces  of  coals.  In  its  evapo- 
ration it  swells  into  two  hundred  and  sixteen  gallons  of  steam,  with  a  me- 
chanical force  sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  of  thirty-seven  tons  a  foot  high. 
The  steam  thus  produced  has  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  common  atmospheric 
air  ;  and  by  allowing  it  to  expand,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  a  further  mechani-  j 
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cal  force  mvy  be  obtained,  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the  former.  A  pint  of 
water,  therefore,  and  two  ounces  of  common  coal,  are  thus  rendered  capable 
of  doing  as  much  work  as  is  equivalent  to  serenty-four  tons  raised  a  foot 
high. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  steam-engine  is  worked  on  a  railway 
an  not  favorable  to  the  economy  of  fuel.  Nevertheless  a  pound  of  coke  burned 
in  a  locomotive-engine  will  evaporate  about  five  pints  of  water.  In  their 
evaporation  they  will  exert  a  mechanical  force  sufficient  to  draw  two  tons 
weight  on  the  railway  a  distance  of  one  mile  in  two  minutes.  Four  horses 
working  in  a  stage-coach  on  a  common  road  are  necessary  to  draw  the  same 
weight  the  same  distance  in  six  minutes. 

A  train  of  coaches  weighing  about  eighty  tons,  and  transporting  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  passengers  with  their  luggage,  has  been  taken  from  Liverpool  to 
Birmingham,  and  back  from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  the  trip  each  way  ta- 
king about  four  and  a  quarter  hours,  stoppages  included.  The  distance  be- 
tween these  places  by  the  railway  is  ninety-five  miles.  This  double  journey 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-miles  is  efiected  by  the  mechanical  force  pro- 
duced in  the  combustion  of  four  tons  of  coke,  the  value  of  which  in  England 
is  about  five  pounds.  To  carry  in  England  the  same  number  of  passengers 
daily  between  the  same  places  by  stage-coaches  on  a  common  road,  would 
require  twenty  coaches  and  an  establishment  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
horses,  with  which  the  journey  in  each  direction  would  bo  performed  in  about 
{  twelve  hours,  stoppages  included. 

The  circumference  of  the  earth  measures  twenty-five  thousand  miles  ;  and 
if  it  were  begirt  with  an  iron  railway,  such  a  train  as  above  described,  carry- 
ing two  hundred  and  forty  passengers,  would  be  drawn  round  it  by  the  com- 
bustion of  about  thirty  tons  of  coke,  and  the  circuit  would  be  accomplished  in 
five  weeks. 

In  the  drainage  of  the  Cornish  mines  the  economy  of  fuel  is  much  attended 
to,  and  coals  are  there  made  to  do  more  work  than  elsewhere.  A  bushel  of 
coals  usually  raises  forty  thousand  tons  of  water  a  foot  high  ;  but  it  has  on 
some  occasions  raised  sixty  thousand  tons  the  same  height.  Let  us  take  its 
labor  at  fifty  thousand  tons  raised  one  foot  high.  A  horse  worked  in  a  fast 
(  stage-coach  pulls  against  an  average  resistance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
weight.  Against  this  he  is  able  to  work  at  the  usual  speed  through  about  ei^ht 
miles  daily ;  his  work  is  therefore  equivalent  to  about  five  hundred  tons  raised 
one  foot.  A  bushel  of  coals,  consetjuently,  as  used  in  Cornwall,  performs  as 
much  Tabor  as  a  day*s  work  of  one  hundred  such  horses. 

The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  stands  upon  a  base  measuring  seven  hundred 
feet  each  way,  and  is  five  hundred  feet  high,  its  weight  being  twelve  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  pounds.  Herodotus  states,  that,  in  con- 
structing it,  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  for  twenty 
years.  The  materials  of  this  pyramid  would  be  raised  from  the  ground  to 
their  present  position  by  the  combustion  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
of  coals. 

The  Menai  bridge  consists  of  about  two  thousand  tons  of  iron,  and  its  height 
above  the  level  of  the  water  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Its  mass  might 
be  lifted  from  the  level  of  the  water  to  its  present  position  by  the  combustion 
of  four  bushels  of  coals. 

The  enormous  consumption  of  coals  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
steam-engine  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  to  railways  and  navi- 
gation, has  of  late  years  excited  the  fears  of  many  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
exhaustion  of  our  coal-mines.  Such  apprehensions  are,  however,  alto^Mither 
groundless.     If  the  present  consumption  of  coal  be  estimated  at  twenty  millions 
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of  tons  annually,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  coal-fields  of  England  and  the 
United  States  would  not  bo  exhausted  for  many  centuries. 

But  in  speculations  like  these,  the  probable  if  not  certain  progress  of  im- 
provement and  discovery  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce that,  long  before  such  a  period  of  time  shall  have  rolled  away,  other 
and  more  powerful  mechanical  agents  will  supersede  the  use  of  coal.  Phi- 
losophy already  directs  her  finger  at  sources  of  inexhaustible  power  in  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  alternate  decomposition  and 
recomposition  of  water,  by  magnetism  and  electricity,  has  too  close  an  analogj 
to  the  alternate  processes  of  vaporization  and  condensation,  not  to  occur  it 
once  to  every  mind  :  the  development  of  the  iq^ases  from  solid  matter  by  tlM 
operation  of  the  chemical  affinities,  and  their  subsequent  condensation  into  tbi 
liquid  form,  has  already  been  essayed  as  a  source  of  power.  In  a  word,  the 
general  state  of  physical  science  at  the  present  moment,  the  vigor,  activity, 
and  sagacity,  with  which  researches  in  it  are  prosecuted  in  every  civilized  coob- 
try,  the  increasing  consideration  in  which  scientific  men  are  held,  and  the  pe^ 
sonal  honors  and  rewards  which  begin  to  be  conferred  upon  them,  all  justify 
the  expectation  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  mechanical  discoveries  still  greater 
than  any  which  have  yet  appeared  ;  and  that  the  steam-engine  itself,  with  the 
gigantic  powers  confeh-ed  upon  it,  will  dwindle  into  insignificance  in  compari- 
son with  the  energies  of  nature  which  are  still  to  be  revealed ;  and  that  the 
day  will  come  when  that  machine,  which  is  now  extending  the  blessings  of 
civilization  to  the  most  remote  skirts  of  the  globe,  will  cease  to  have  existeoce 
except  in  the  page  of  history. 

In  explaining  the  difilercni  forms  of  steam-engine  which  have  been  proposed 
in  the  course  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  that  machine  from  its  early 
rude  and  imperfect  state  to  its  present  comparatively  perfect  form,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  physical  phenomena  and  mechanical  principles,  which,  | 
however  obvious  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  matters  of  science,  must  i 
necessarily  be  at  least  imperfectly  known  by  the  great  majority.     To  refer  for  ] 
information  on  such  topics  to  other  works  on  mechanics  and  general  physics,  i 
would  be  with  most  readers  ineffectual,  and  wilh  all  unsatisfactory.     We  shall  | 
therefore  pause  as  we  proceed,  where  these  difficulties  occur,  to  give  such  ex-  • 
planation  and  illustration  as  may  seem  best  suited  to  render  them  intelligible  \ 
and  interesting  to  the  unscientific  reader.  ' 

Fluid  bodies  are  of  two  kinds — inelastic  fluids,  or  liquids,  and  elastic  fluids,  \ 
or  gases.  Of  the  former  of  these  classes,  water  is  the  most  familiar  example ;  • 
and  of  the  latter,  air.  \ 

These  two  species  of  fluids  are  each  distinguished  by  peculiar  mechanical  < 
properties. 

'i'he  constituent  particles  of  a  liquid  are  distinguished  from  those  of  solids  ' 
by  having  little  or  no  coherence  ;  so  that  unless  the  mass  be  confined  by  the  , 
sides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  the  particles  will  fall  asunder  by  their 
gravity.     A  mass  of  liquid,  therefore,  unlike  a  solid,  can  never  retain  any  par-  ! 
ticular  form,  but  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  placed.     It  will  press  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it 
with  the  whole  force  of  its  weight,  and  it  will  press  against  the  sides  with  a 
force  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  particles  in  contact  with  the  sides  meas- 
ured from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  above.     This  lateral  pressure  also  distin- 
guishes liquids  from  solids.     Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  case  of  a  square 
or  a  cubical  vessel,  A  B  C  D,  fig.  1.     If  a  solid  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  lead, 
be  cut  to  the  shape  of  this  vessel,  so  as  to  fit  in  it  without  pressing  with  any 
force  against  its  sides,  the  mechanical  efllect  which  would  be  produced  by  it 
when  placed  in  the  vessel,  would  be  merely  a  pressure  upon  the  bottom  B  C, 
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im  amointt  or  which  woald  be  equal  to  the  weight  or  the  metallic  rous.  No 
fnman  would  be  exerted  ai^inm  the  sides  ;  for  the  eoheiance  of  the  parti- 
daa  of  the  solid  maintaining  ihem  in  their  poaition,  the  remoTd  of  the  sides 
VMld  not  subject  the  solid  bodjr  contained  in  (he  Teasel  to  any  chinge. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  solid  mass  ot  lesd  to  be  rendered  liquid  by  being 
■ehed.  The  constituent  particles  will  then  be  deprived  of  that  cohesion  by 
which  they  were  held  together  ;  they  will  accordingly  have  a  tendency  to  sep- 
uste,  and  fall  asunder  by  their  erai'ity,  and  will  only  be  prevented  from  ac- 
tully  doing  so  by  the  support  alfor''ed  to  them  by  the  sides,  A  B,  D  C,  of  the 
Kssel.  They  will  therefore  produ  e  a  pressure  against  the  sides,  which  was 
Mit  produced  by  the  lead  in  iU  soliJ  state.  This  pressure  will  vary  st  difler- 
•M  depths  :  thus  a  part  of  the  aide  of  the  Teasel  at  P  will  receive  a  pressure 
proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  point  P  below  the  surface  of  the  lead.  If,  for 
exaiBple,  we  take  a  sqtiare  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  side  of  the  vessel 
at  P,  it  will  sustain  an  outward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
lead  having  a  square  inch  for  its  base,  and  a  height  equil  to  P  A.  And,  in 
like  manner,  every  square  inch  of  the  sides  of  the  veseel  will  sustain  an  out- 
ward preaanre  equsl  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  lead  hsving  a  square  inch 
for  ita  base,  and  a  height  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the  surface  of 
tbalead. 

We  have  here  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  no  force  acts  on  the  up- 
per anrface,  A  D,  of  the  lead.  If  any  force  presses  A  D  downward,  that  force 
would  be  transferred  to  the  bottom  by  the  lead,  and  would  produce  a  pressure 
on  the  bottom  B  C,  equal  to  its  own  smoum,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
lead ;  and  if  the  lead  were  solid,  this  would  be  the  only  additional  mechanical 
efiect  which  such  a  furce  acting  on  the  surface,  A  D,  of  the  lead  would  pro- 
duce. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lead  were  liquefied,  then  the  force  now 
advcvted  to,  acting  on  the  surface,  A  D,  would  not  only  produce  a  pressure 
OB  the  bottom  B  C,  equal  to  its  own  amount  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
lead,  hot  it  would  also  produce  a  pressure  against  every  part  of  the  aides  of 
the  Tosael,  equal  to  that  which  it  would  produce  upon  an  equal  magnitude  of 
the  sBrface  A  D. 

Thna,  if  we  auppose  any  mechanical  cause  producing  a  pressure  on  the  ani^ 
bee  A  D  amounting  to  ten  pounds  on  each  square  inch,  the  effect  which  would 
ba  pioduced,  if  the  lead  were  solid,  would  be  an  additional  pressure  on  the 
baaa  B  C  amounting  to  ten  pounds  per  square  inch.  But  if  the  lead  were 
liqoid,  besides  this  pressure  on  esch  square  inch  of  the  base  B  C,  there  would 
likewise  be  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  the  sides  of  the 
Teaael. 

AH  that  has  been  here  stated  with  respect  to  a  square  or  a  cubical  Teasel, 
will  be  equally  applicable  to  a  vessel  of  any  other  form. 

The  aecona  class  of  fluids  are  distinguished  from  liquids  by  the  peniclea 
not  merely  being  destitute  of  cohesion,  but  having  a  tendency  directly  the 
to  repel  each  other,  and  fly  asunder  with  more  or  less  force.     Thus, 
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if  a  vessel,  sacb  as  that  represented  in  fig.  1,  were  filled  with  a  fluid  of 
kind,  being  open  at  the  top,  and  not  being  restrained  by  any  pressure  incv» 
bout  upon  it,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  would  not  rest  in  the  vessel  by  lUr 
gravity,  as  those  of  the  liquid  would  do ;  but  they  would,  by  their  mulHl 
repulsion,  fly  asunder,  and  rise  out  of  the  vessel,  as  snooke  is  seen  to  rise  fm 
a  chimney,  or  steam  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  ikl 
the  vessel  in  which  an  elastic  fluid  is  contained  is  closed  on  every  iSde  hf 
solid  surfaces.  In  fact,  let  us  imagine  that  the  square  or  cubical  vessel  w^ 
resented  in  fig.  1  is  closed  by  a  square  lid  at  the  top,  A  D,  having  contaiDsl 
in  it  an  elastic  fluid,  such  as  atmospheric  air. 

If  such  a  cover,  or  lid,  had  been  placed  upon  a  liquid,  the  cover  would  m- 
tain  no  pressure  from  the  fluid,  nor  would  any  mechanical  eflfect  be  prodace^ 
save  those  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  open  vessel ;  but  when  te 
fluid  contained  in  the  vessel  is  elastic,  as  is  the  case  with  air,  then  the  elu- 
ticity  (by  which  name  is  expressed  the  tendency  of  the  panicles  of  the  flail 
to  fly  asunder)  will  produce  peculiar  mechanical  eflfects,  which  have  no  ezisu 
ence  whatever  in  the  case  of  a  liquid. 

It  is  true  that,  supposing  the  fluid  to  be  air  or  any  other  gas  or  vi^mit,  i 
pressure  will  be  produced  upon  the  bottom,  B  C,  of  the  vessel  equivalent  ts 
the  weight  of  such  fluid,  and  lateral  pressures  will  be  produced  on  the  diffe^ 
erit  points  of  the  sides  by  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  fluid  which  is  abort 
these  points ;  but  gases  and  vapors  are  bodies  of  such  extreme  levity,  thil 
these  eflfects  due  to  their  weight  are  neglected  in  practice. 

Putting,  then,  the  weight  of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, let  us  consider  the  eflfect  of  its  elasticity.  If  the  vessel,  as  already  de- 
scribed, be  supposed  to  contain  atmospheric  air  in  its  ordinary  state,  the  ten* 
dency  of  the  constituent  particles  to  fly  asunder  will  be  such  as  to  produce  on 
every  square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  (he  vessel  a  pressure  amounting  lo 
fifteen  pounds ;  this  pressure  being,  as  already  stated,  quite  independent  of  the 
weight  of  the  air.  In  fact,  this  pressure  would  continue  to  exist  if  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  actually  ceased  to  have  weight  by  being  removed  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  gravity. 

Dififerent  gases  are  endowed  with  diflerent  degrees  of  elasticity,  and  the 
same  gas  may  have  its  elasticity  increased  or  diminished,  either  by  varying 
the  space  within  which  it  is  confined,  or  by  altering  the  temperature  to  which 
it  is  exposed. 

If  the  space  within  which  an  elastic  fluid  is  enclosed  be  enlarged,  its  elas- 
ticity is  found  to  diminish  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus,  if  the  air  contained 
in  the  vessel  A  B  C  D  (fig.  1)  be  allowed  to  pass  into  a  vessel  of  twice  the 
magnitude,  the  elasticity  of  the  particles  will  cause  them  to  repel  each  other, 
so  that  the  same  quantity  of  air  shall  difl'use  itself  throughout  the  larger  ves- 
sel, assuming  double  its  former  bulk.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  pressure 
which  it  would  exert  upon  the  sides  of  the  larger  vessel  iit>uld  be  only  half 
that  which  it  had  exerted  on  the  sides  of  the  smaller  vessel.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  forced  into  a  vessel  of  half  the  magnitude  of  A  B  C  D,  as  it  | 
might  be,  then  its  elasticity  would  be  double,  and  it  would  press  on  the  inner 
surface  of  that  vessel  with  twice  the  force  with  which  it  pressed  on  that  of 
ihe  vessel  A  B  C  D. 

This  power  of  swelling  and  contracting  its  dimensions  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  vessel  iu  which  it  is  confined,  or  to  the  force  compres:iin«r 
it,  is  a  quality  which  results  immediately  from  elasticity,  and  is  consequently 
one  which  is  peculiar  to  the  gases  or  elastic  fluids,  and  does  not  at  all  apper- 
tain to  liquids.  If  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vessel  A  B  C  D  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  vessel  of  twice  the  magnitude,  it  would  only  occupy  half  the  ca- 
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fuity  of  that  ressel,  and  it  could  not  by  any  moans  bo  transferred,  as  wc  have  ! 
.iqtposed  the  air  or  gas  to  be,  to  a  vessel  of  half  the  dimensions,  since  it  is 
bdastic  and  incompressiible. 

The  elasticity  of  gases  is  likewise  varied  by  varying  the  temperature  to  | 
which  they  are  exposed ;  thus,  in  general,  if  air  or  any  other  gas  be  augment-  ^ 
•d  in  temperature,  it  will  likewise  be  increased  in  elasticity ;  and  if,  on  the 
/idler  hand,  it  be  diminished  in  temperature,  it  will  be  likewise  diminished  in 
*ks  elastic  force.     The  more  heated,  therefore,  any  air  or  gas  confined  in  a 
vessel  becomes,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  with  which  it  will  press  on  the 
"^imer  surface  of  that  vessel,  and  tend  to  burst  it. 

The  same  body  may,  by  the  agency  of  heat,  be  made  to  pass  successively 
Jhroagh  the  different  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas  or  vapor.  The  most 
fcniliar  and  obvious  example  of  these  successive  transitions  is  presented  by 
water.  Exposed  to  a  certain  temperature,  water  can  only  exist  as  a  solid  ;  as 
,'  fhc  temperature  is  increased,  the  ice,  or  solid  water,  is  liquefied ;  and  by  the 
continued  application  of  heat,  this  water  again  undergoes  a  change,  and  as- 
nimes  the  form,  and  acquires  the  mechanical  qualities,  of  air  or  gas :  in  such 
a  slate  it  is  called  steam. 

This  is  a  common  property  of  all  liquids.  If  they  bo  exposed  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat,  they  will- always  be  converted 
into  elastic  fluids.  These  are  usually  distinguished  from  air  and  other  perma- 
nent gases,  which  never  are  known  to  exist  in  the  liquid  form,  by  the  term 
tt^por,  by  which,  therefore,  must  be  understood  an  elastic  fluid  which  at  com- 
non  temperatures  exists  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state ;  by  sUam  is  expressed  the 
vapor  of  water ;  and  by  gases^  those  elastic  fluids  which,  like  air,  are  never 
known — at  least,  under  ordinary  circumstances — ^to  exist  in  any  other  but  the 
elastic  form. 

When  a  liquid  is  caused,  by  the  application  of  heat,  to  take  the  form  of  an 
elastie  fluid,  or  is  evaporated,  besides  acquiring  the  property  of  elasticity,  it 
alwa3rs  undergoes  a  considerable  change  of  bulk.  The  amount  of  this  change 
is  different  with  diflTerent  liquids,  and  even  with  the  same  liquid  it  varies  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  change  is  produced. 

When  water  is  evaporated  under  ordinary  circumstances — that  is,  when 
exposed  to  no  other  external  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere — it  in- 
creases its  volume  about  seventeen-hundred-fold.  Thus  a  cubic  inch  of 
liquid  water  would  form  about  seventeen  hundred  cubic  inches  of  common 
aleam.  If,  however,  the  water  be  confined  by  a  greater  pressure  than  that 
prodnced  by  the  common  atmosphere,  then  the  increase  of  volume  which  takes 
place  in  its  evaporation  would  be  less  in  proportion. 

The  steam-engine  contrived  by  Savery  in  the  year  1698,  like  every  other 
which  has  since  been  constructed,  consists  of  two  parts,  essentially  distinct. 
The  fitst  is  that  which  is  employed  to  generate  the  steam,  which  is  called  the 
boiler  ;  and  the  second,  that  in  which  the  steam  is  applied  as  a  moving  power. 

The  former  apparatus  in  Savery's  engine  consists  of  two  strong  boilers, 
sections  of  which  are  represented  at  D  and  £  in  fig.  2  ;  D  the  greater  boiler, 
and  £  the  less.  The  tubes  T  and  T'  communicate  with  the  working  appar- 
atoSy  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  R,  is  applied 
closely  to  the  top  of  the  great  boiler  D,  turning  on  a  centre  C,  so  that  by 
moving  a  lever  applied  to  the  axis  C  on  the  outside  of  the  top,  the  sliding  plate 
R  can  be  brought  from  the  mouth  of  the  one  tube  to  the  mouth  of  the  other 
alternately.  This  siiding-valve  is  called  the  regulator,  since  it  is  by  it  that 
the  communications  between  the  boiler  and  two  steam-vessels  (hereafter  de- 
scribed) are  alternately  opened  and  closed,  the  lever  which  eflects  this  being 
moved  at  intervals  by  the  hand  of  the  attendant. 
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Two  gaugt-eoekt  are  represented  at  G  G',  the  use  of  whicli  is  to  deieraiM 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  boiler.  One,  6,  has  its  )ower  apenure  i  liitle  iboi 
the  proper  depth ;  and  the  other,  G',  s  little  below  it.  Cocke  are  itiacW  i 
the  npper  ends  G  G',  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  Tbe  Hcti 
collected  in  the  top  oi"  the  boiler  pressinff  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  forcei 
up  in  the  tubes  G  C,  if  their  lower  onds  be  immersed.  Upon  opening  tht 
coclie  6  G',  if  water  be  forced  from  both,  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  boiln. 
since  the  mouth  of  G  is  helmo  its  lerel.  If  steam  issue  from  both,  there  a  wo 
Uute  water  in  the  boiler,  since  the  mouth  of  G'  is  abova  its  level.  But  if  tteu 
issue  from  6,  and  water  from  G',  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  at  its  proper  lenL 
This  ingenious  contrirance  for  determining  the  lerel  of  the  water  in  the  boilsr 
is  ihe  invention  of  Savery,  and  is  used  in  many  inatances  at  the  present  dsj. 

The  mouth  of  the  pipe  G  should  be  at  a  level  of  a  liitle  less  dian  one  iW 
of  tbe  whole  depth,  and  the  mouth  of  G'  at  a  level  little  lower  than  one  Uiiid, 
for  it  is  requisite  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  boiler  should  be  kept  filled  wiik 
water.  The  tube  1  forma  a  communicalfon  between  the  greater  boiler  D  and 
the  lesser  or  feeding  boiler  E,  descending  nearly  to  the  botiom  of  iL  Tliit 
communication  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure  by  the  cock  K.  A  _  _ 
pipe  is  inserted  similar  to  G  G',  but  esteadiog  nearly  to  the  bottom.  Fma 
this  boiler  a  tube,  F,  extends,  which  is  continued  to  a  cistern,  C  (fig.  3),  and 
a  cock  is  placed  at  M,  which,  when  opened,  allows  the  water  from  the  cisien 
to  flow  into  tbe  feeding  boiler  E,  and  which  is  closed  when  that  boiler  is  filled, 
The  manner  in  which  this  cistern  is  supplied  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  principal  boiler  is  filled  to  tbe  level  betwett 
the  gauge-pipes,  and  that  the  subsidiary  boiler  is  nearly  full  of  water,  the  eoA 
K  and  the  gauge-cocks  G  G'  being  all  closed.  The  fire  being  lighted  beoetik 
D,  and  the  water  boiled,  steam  is  produced,  and  is  transmitted  through  one  k 
,  other  of  the  tubes  T  T',  lo  the  working  spparatus.  When  evapoiaiion  bw 
reduced  the  water  in  D  below  the  level  of  G,  it  will  be  uecessoiy  to  repleniik 
the  boiler  D.  This  is  elTacled  thus  : — A  fire  being  lighted  beneath  the  feed- 
ing-boiler E,  ateam  is  produced  in  it  above  the  surface  of  the  wstei,  which 
having  no  escape,  presses  on  the  surface  so  as  to  force  it  up  in  the  jHps  I 
Tbe  cock  K  being  then  opened,  the  boiling  water  is  forced  into  the  piiaci|Bl 
boiler  D,  into  which  it  is  allowed  to  £ow  until  water  issues  from  the  gauge- 
cock  G'.  When  this  lakes  place,  the  cock  K  is  closed,  and  the  fira  nmatti 
from  £  until  the  great  boiler  again  wants  replenishing.  Whoa  tbe  feediag- 
boiler  E  has  been  exhausted,  it  is  replenished  from  ihe  cistom  C  (fig.  3), 
through  the  pipe  F,  by  opening  the  cock  M. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  working  apparatus  in  which  the  ateom  is  nacd 
OS  B  moving  power. 
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^t  y  y  (fig.  3)  ba  two  Bteam-Tessels,  communicating  by  the  tubes  T  f 
ked  by  the  same  letters  in  fig.  2)  with  the  greater  boiler  D. 
^t  S  be  a  pipe,  called  the  suction'pipe,  descending  into  the  well  or  reser- 
from  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  and  communicating  with  each  of 

Fig.  3. 


I 

/ 


iteam-vessels  through  tubes  D  D^  by  valves  A  A^  which  open  upward. 
F  be  a  pipe  continued  from  the  level  of  the  engine  to  whatever  higher 
1  it  is  intended  to  elevate  the  water.  The  steam-vessels  Y  V''  cummuni- 
with  the  foree'pipe  F,  by  valves  B  B^  which  open  upward,  through  the 
I  E  £'.  Over  the  steam-vessels  and  on  the  force-pipe  is  placed  a  small 
im,  C,  already  mentioned,  which  is  kept  filled  with  cold  water  from  the 
)-pipe,  and  from  the  bottom  of  which  proceeds  a  pipe  terminated  with  a 
.  G.     This  is  called  the  eondensing'pipe,  and  can  be  brought  alternately 

each  steam-vessel.     From  this  cistern  another  pipe  communicates  with 
Teeding-boiler  (fig.  2)  by  the  cock  M. 

he  communication  of  the  pipes  T  T^  with  the  boiler  can  be  opened  and 
m1  alternately,  by  the  regulator  R  (fig.  2),  already  described. 
ow,  suppose  the  steam-vessels  and  tubes  to  be  all  filled  with  common 
Mpheric  air,  and  that  the  regulator  be  placed  so  that  the  communication 
reen  the  tube  T  and  the  boiler  be  opened,  the  communication  between  the 
r  tube  T'  and  the  boiler  being  closed,  steam  will  flow  into  Y  through  T. 
trst,  while  the  vessel  Y  is  cold,  the  steam  will  be  condensed,  and  will  fall 
rops  of  water  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  continued  sup- 
of  steam  from  the  boiler  will  at  length  impart  such  a  degree  of  heat  to  the 
«1  Y,  that  it  will  cease  to  condense  it.  Mixed  with  the  heated  air  con- 
sd  in  the  vessel  Y,  it  will  have  an  elastic  force  greater  than  the  atmo- 
sric  pressure,  and  will  therefore  force  open  the  valve  B,  through  which  a 
;ore  of  air  and  steam  will  be  driven  until  all  the  air  in  the  vessel  Y  will 
i  passed  out,  and  it  will  contain  nothing  but  the  pure  vapor  of  water, 
/hen  this  has  taken  place,  suppose  the  regulator  be  moved  so  as  to  close 
communication  between  the  tube  T  and  the  boiler,  and  to  stop  the  further 
)!y  of  steam  to  the  vessel  Y ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  condensing-pipe 
e  brought  over  the  vessel  Y,  and  the  cock  opened  so  as  to  let  a  stream  of 

water  flow  upon  it.     This  will  cool  the  vessel  Y,  and  the  stream  with 
ch  it  is  filled  will  be  condensed  and  fall  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  leaving 
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the  interior  of  the  Teasel  a  vacuum.     The  valve  B  will  be  kepi  closed  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure.     But  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  between  the  valre  A 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well,  or  reservoir,  will  open  A,  so  that  a  I 
part  of  this  air  will  rush  in  and  occupy  the  vessel  V.     The  air  in  the  suction-  > 
pipe  S,  being  thus  allowed  an  increased  space,  will  be  proportionably  dimin- 
ished in  its  elastic  force,  and  its  pressure  will  no  longer  balance  that  of  the 

I  atmosphere  acting  on  the  external  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  This 
pressure  will  therefore  force  water  up  in  the  tube  S,  until  its  weight,  together 
with  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  above  it,  balances  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
When  this  has  taken  place,  the  watet  will  cease  to  ascend. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that,  by  shifting  the  regulator,  the  communication  it 
opened  between  T  and  the  boiler,  so  that  steam  flows  again  into  Y.  The 
condensing-cock  G  being  removed,  the  vessel  will  be  again  heated  as  before, 
the  air  expelled,  and  its  place  filled  by  the  steam.  The  condensing-pipe  be- 
ing again  allowed  to  play  upon  the  vessel  V,  and  the  further  supply  of  steam 

I  being  stopped,  a  vacuum  will  be  produced  in  V,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
will  force  the  water  through  the  valve  A  into  the  vessel  Y,  which  it  will 
nearly  fill,  a  small  quantity  of  air,  however,  remaining  above  it. 

Thus  far  the  mechanical  agency  employed  in  elevating  the  water  is  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  power  of  steam  is  no  further  employed  than 
in  the  production  of  a  vacuum.  But,  in  order  to  continue  the  elevation  of  the 
water  through  the  force-pipe  F,  above  the  level  of  the  steam- vessel,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  use  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  steam.  The  vessel  Y  is  now 
nearly  filled  by  the  water  which  has  been  forced  into  it  by  the  atmosphere. 
Let  us  suppose,  that,  the  regulator  being  shifted  again,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  tube  T  and  the  boiler  is  opened,  the  condensing-cock  removed,  and 
that  steam  flows  into  Y.  At  first,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  surface  of 
the  water  and  that  of  the  vessel,  it  is  condensed ;  but  the  vessel  is  soon  heated, 
and  the  water  formed  by  the  condensed  steam  collects  in  a  sheet  or  film  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  Y,  so  as  to  form  a  surface  as  hot  as  boiling  water.* 
The  steam  then  being  no  longer  condensed,  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  its  elastic  force  ;  and  when  that  pressure  becomes  greater  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  valve  B  is  forced  open,  and  the  water  issuing  through 
it,  passes  through  E  into  the  force-pipe  F ;  and  this  is  continued  until  the 
steam  has  forced  all  the  water  from  Y  and  occupies  its  place. 

The  further  admission  of  steam  through  T  is  once  more  stopped  by  moving 
the  regulator,  and  the  condensing-pipe  being  again  allowed  to  play  on  Y,  so  as 
to  condense  the  steam  which  fills  it,  produces  a  vacuum.  Into  this  vacuum, 
as  before,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  force  the  water  and  fill  the  vessel  V. 
The  condensing-pipe  being  then  closed,  and  steam  admitted  through  T,  the 
water  in  Y  will  be  forced  by  its  pressure  through  the  valve  B  and  tube  £  into 
F,  and  so  the  process  is  continued. 

We  have  not  yet  noticed  the  other  steam  vessel  Y^  which,  as  far  as  we 
have  described,  would  have  remained  filled  with  common  atmospheric  air,  the 
pressure  of  which  on  the  value  A'  would  have  prevented  the  water  raised  in 
the  suction-pipe  S  from  passing  through  it.  However,  this  is  not  the  case ; 
for,  during  the  entire  process  which  has  been  described  in  Y,  similar  efifects 
have  been  produced  in  Y',  which  we  have  only  omitted  to  notice  to  avoid  the 
^  I  confusion  which  the  two  processes  might  produce.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  after  the  steam,  in  the  first  instance,  having  flowed  from  the  boiler  through 
T,  has  blown  the  air  out  of  Y  through  B,  the  communication  between  T  and 
the  boiler  is  closed.  Now,  the  same  motion  of  the  regulator  which  closes 
this,  opens  the  communication  between  T'  and  the  boiler ;  for  the  sliding- 

*  Hot  water,  being  lighter  thmn  cold,  floats  on  the  sofftoe. 
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plate  R  (fig.  2)  is  moved  from  the  one  tube  to  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time, 
IS  we  have  already  stated,  the  condensing-pipe  is  brought  to  play  on  V .  While, 
therefore,  a  vacuum  is  being  formed  in  V  by  condensation,  the  steam,  flowing 
through  T',  blows  out  the  air  through  B^,  as  already  described  in  the  other  ves- 
sel V  ;  and  while  the  air  in  S  is  rushing  up  through  A  into  Y,  followed  by  the 
water  raised  in  S  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  vessel  V^  is  being  filled  with 
iteam,  and  the  air  is  completely  expelled  from  it. 

The  communication  between  T  and  the  boiler  is  now  again  opened,  and  the 
communication  between  T'  and  the  boiler  closed  by  moving  the  regulator  R 
(fig.  2)  from  the  tube  T  to  T' ;  at  the  same  time  the  condensing  pipe  is  re- 
moved from  over  V,  and  brought  to  play  upon  V.  While  the  steam  once  more 
expels  the  air  from  V  through  B,  a  vacuum  is  formed  by  condensation  in  V^ 
into  which  the  water  in  S  rushes  through  the  valve  A'.  In  the  meantime  V  is 
again  filled  with  steam.  The  communication  between  T  and  the  boiler  is  now 
closed,  and  that  between  T'  and  the  boiler  is  opened,  and  the  condensing  pipe 
removed  from  V,  and  brought  to  play  on  V.  While  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
forces  the  water  in  V^  through  B'  into  the  force-pipe  F,  k  vacuum  is  being 
produced  in  Y,  into  which  water  is  raised  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Thus  each  of  the  vessels  Y  Y^  is  alternately  filled  from  S,  and  the  water 
thence  forced  into  F.  The  same  steam  which  forces  the  water  from  the  ves- 
sels into  F,  having  done  its  duty,  is  condensed,  and  brings  up  the  water  from 
S,  by  giving  effect  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

During  this  process,  two  alternate  motions  or  adjustments  must  be  constantly 
made ;  the  communication  between  T  and  the  boiler  must  be  opened,  and  that 
between  T'  and  the  boiler  closed,  which  is  done  by  one  motion  of  the  regula- 
tor. The  condensing  pipe  at  the  same  time  musf  be  brought  from  Y  to  play 
on  Y^  which  is  done  by  the  lever,  placed  upon  it.  Again  the  communication 
between  T'  and  the  boiler  is  to  be  opened,  and  that  between  T  and  the  boiler 
closed  ;  this  is  done  by  moving  back  the  regulator.  The  condensing-pipe  is 
brought  from  Y'  to  Y  by  moving  back  the  other  lever,  and  so  on  alternately. 

in  order  duly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  improvements,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  perceive  the  defects  which  these  improvements  are  designed  to  remove. 
Savory's  steam-engine,  considering  how  little  was  known  of  the  value  and 
properties  of  steam,  and  how  low  the  general  standard  of  mechanical  knowl- 
edge was  in  his  day,  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  his  genius.  Neverthe- 
less it  had  very  considerable  defects,  and  was  finally  found  to  be  inefiicient  for 
the  most  important  purposes  to  which  he  proposed  applying  it. 

At  the  time  of  this  invention,  the  mines  in  England  had  greatly  increased  in 
depth,  and  the  process  of  draining  them  had  become  both  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  found  in  many  instances  that  their  produce  did 
not  cover  the  cost  of  working  them.  The  drainage  of  these  mines  was  the 
most  important  purpose  to  which  Savery  proposed  to  apply  his  steam-engine. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  amounts  to 
about  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch.  Now,  a  column  of  water,  whose 
base  is  one  square  inch,  and  whose  height  is  thirty-four  feet,  weighs  about 
fifteen  pounds.  If  we  suppose  that  a  perfect  vacuum  were  produced  in  the 
steam-vessels  Y  Y'  (fig.  3),  by  condensation,  the  atmospheric  pressure  would 
fail  to  force  up  the  water,  if  the  height  of  the  top  of  these  vessels  above  the 
water  to  be  raised  exceeded  thirty-four  feet.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
engine  cannot  be  more  than  thirty-four  feet  above  the  water  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  elevate.  But  in  fact  it  cannot  be  so  much ;  for  the  vacuum  produced 
in  the  steam-vesseh  Y  Y'  is  never  perfect.  Water,  when  not  submitted  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  vaporize  at  a  very  low  temperature,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  explain ;  and  it  was  found  that  a  vapor  possessing  a  considera- 
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ble  elasticity  would,  ootwithstanding  tbe  condensation,  remain  in  the  vessels 
y  Y'  and  the  pipe  S,  and  would  oppose  the  ascent  of  the  water.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  engine  could  never  be  placed,  with  practical  advantage,  it 
a  greater  height  than  twenty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  raised. 

When  the  water  is  elevated  to  the  engine,  and  the  steam-vessels  filled,  if 
steam  be  introduced  above  the  water  in  V,  it  must  first  balance  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  before  it  can  force  the  water  through  the  valve  B.  Here,  then,  is  i 
mechanical  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  expended,  without  any 
water  being  raised  by  it.  If  steam  of  twice  that  elastic  force  be  used,  it  will 
elevate  a  column  in  F  of  thirty-four  feet  in  heieht ;  and  if  steam  of  triple  the 
force  be  used,  it  will  raise  a  column  of  sixty-eight  feet  high,  which,  added  to 
twenty-six  feet  raised  by  the  atmosphere,  gives  a  total  lift  of  ninety-four  feet. 

In  efiecting  this,  steam  of  a  pressure  equal  to  three  times  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere acts  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessels  Y  V.  One  third  of  this  bursts 
ing  pressure  is  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  vessels  ;  but  an  efiective  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  per  square 
inch  still  remains,  tending  to  burst  the  vessels.  It  was  found  that  the  appa- 
ratus could  not  be  constructed  to  bear  more  than  this  with  safety ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  practice,  the  lift  of  such  an  engine  was  limited  to  about  ninety  perpen- 
dicular feet.  In  order  to  raise  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  by  these 
engines,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  place  one  at  every  ninety  feet  of  the 
depth  ;  so  that  the  water  raised  by  one  through  the  first  ninety  feet  should  be 
received  in  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  was  to  be  elevated  the  next  ninety  feet 
by  another,  and  so  on. 

Beside  Uiis,  it  was  found  that  sufficient  strength  could  not  be  given  to  those 
engines,  if  constructed  upon  a  large  scale. 

They  were,  therefore,  necessarily  very  limited  in  their  dimensions,  tod 
were  incapable  of  raising  the  water  with  sufficient  speed.  Hence  arose  a  ne- 
cessity for  several  engines  at  each  level,  which  greatly  increased  the  expense. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  only  defects  of  Savery^s  engines.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  was  enormous ;  the  propnirtion  of  heat  wasted  being  much 
more  than  what  was  used  in  either  forcing  up  the  water,  or  producing  a  vacu- 
um. This  will  be  very  easily  understood,  by  attending  to  the  process  of  work- 
ing the  engine  already  described. 

When  the  steam  is  first  introduced  from  the  boiler  into  the  steam-vessels 
V  V^  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
heat  these  vessels  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  itself ;  for  until  then  the 
steam  will  be  condensed  the  moment  it  enters  the  vessel,  by  the  cold  surface. 
All  this  heat,  therefore,  spent  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  stearo-vesseU 
is  wasted.  Again,  when  the  water  has  ascended  and  filled  the  vessels  V  V, 
and  steam  is  introduced  to  force  this  water  through  B  B'  into  F,  it  is  immedi- 
ately condensed  by  the  cold  surface  in  V  V^,  and  does  not  begin  to  act  until  a 
quantity  of  hot  water,  formed  by  condensed  steam,  is  collected  on  the  surface 
of  the  cold  water  which  fills  these  vessels.  Hence  another  source  of  the  waste 
of  heat  arises. 

When  the  steam  begins  to  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  Y  Y',  and  to 
force  it  down,  the  cold  surface  of  the  vessels  is  gradually  exposed  to  the  steam, 
and  must  be  healed  while  the  steam  continues  its  action ;  and  when  the  water 
has  been  forced  out  of  the  vessel,  the  vessel  itself  has  been  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  which  fills  it,  all  which  heat  is  dissipated  by  the  subse- 
quent process  of  condensation.  It  must  thus  be  evident,  that  the  steam  used 
in  forcing  up  the  water  in  F,  and  in  producing  a  vacuum,  bears  a  very  small 
proportion,  indeed,  to  what  is  consumed  in  heating  the  apparatus  after  con 
densation. 
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There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  increases  the  consumption  of 
fuel.  The  water  roust  be  forced  through  B,  not  only  against  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  also  af^ainst  a  column  of  sixty-eight  feet  of  water.  Steam  is 
therefore  required  of  a  pressure  of  forty-five  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Con- 
sequently the  water  in  the  boiler  must  be  boiled  under  this  pressure.  That 
this  should  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  raised  to  a 
temperature  considerably  abore  212<^,  even  so  high  as  275^  ;  and  thus  an  in- 
creased heat  must  be  given  to  the  boiler.  Independently  of  the  other  defects, 
this  intense  heat  weakened  and  gradually  destroyed  the  apparatus. 

Savery  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  method  of  expressing  the  power  of 
an  engine  with  reference  to  that  of  horses.  In  this  comparison,  however,  he 
supposed  each  horse  to  work  but  eight  hours  a  day,  while  the  engine  works 
for  twenty-four  hours.  This  method  of  expressing  the  power  of  steam-engines 
will  be  explained  hereafler. 

The  failure  of  the  engines  proposed  by  Captain  Savery  in  the  work  of 
drainage,  from  the  causes  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  and  the  increasing 
necessity  for  efiecting  this  object,  arising  from  the  large  property  in  mines 
which  became  every  year  unproductive  by  being  flooded,  stimulated  the  inge- 
nuity of  mechanics  to  contrive  some  means  of  rendering  those  powers  of  steam 
exhibited  in  Savory's  engine  available. 

Thomas  Newcomen,  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  was  an 
ironmonger,  or,  according  to  some,  a  blacksmith,  in  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  in 
Devonshire.  From  his  personal  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  Dr.  Hooke, 
the  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  person  of  some 
education,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  above  the  position  of  a  blacksmith.  Be- 
ing in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall,  Newcomen  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  engine  invented  by  Savery,  and  with  the  causes  which  led 
to  its  inefficiency  for  the  purposes  of  drainage. 

John  Cawley,  who  was  the  associate  of  Newcomen  in  his  experiments  and 
inquiries,  was  a  plumber  and  glazier  of  the  same  town.  Newcomen  and  Caw- 
ley obtained  a  patent  for  the  atmospheric  engine,  in  1705,  in  which  Savery 
was  associated,  he  having  previously  obtained  a  patent  for  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  which  was  essential  to  New- 
comen's  contrivance.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  year  171 1,  that  any 
engine  had  been  constructed  under  this  patent. 

Newcomen  resumed  the  old  method  of  raising  the  water  from  the  mines  by 
ordinary  pumps,  but  conceived  the  idea  of  working  these  pumps  by  some 
moving  power  less  expensive  than  that  of  horses.  The  means  whereby  he 
proposed  effecting  this,  was  by  connecting  the  end  of  the  pump-rod  D  (5g.  4) 
by  a  chain  with  the  arch-head  A  of  a  working-beam  A  B,  playing  on  an  axis 
C.  The  other  arch-head  B  of  this  beam  was  connected  by  a  chain  with  the 
rod  £  of  a  solid  piston  P,  which  moved  air-tight  in  a  cylinder  F.  If  a  vacuum 
be  created  beneath  the  piston  P,  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  upon  it  will 
press  it  down  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch ;  and  the  end  A 
of  the  beam  being  thus  raised,  the  pump-rod  D  will  be  drawn  up.  If  a  pres- 
sure equivalent  to  the  atmosphere  be  then  introduced  below  the  piston,  so  as 
to  neutralize  the  downward  pressure,  the  piston  will  be  in  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  rising  or  falling ;  and  if  in  this  case  the  rod  D  be  made  heavier 
than  the  piston  and  its  rod,  so  as  to  overcome  the  friction,  it  will  descend,  and 
elevate  the  piston  again  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  vacuum  being  again 
produced,  another  descent  of  the  piston,  and  consequent  elevation  of  the  pump- 
rod,  will  take  place  ;  and  so  the  process  may  be  continued. 

Such  was  Newcomen's  first  conception  of  the  atmospheric  engine ;  and  the 
contrivance  had  much,  even  at  the  first  view,  to  recommend  it.     The  power  of 
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such  a  machine  would  depend  entirely  on  the  ma^itude  of  the  piston ;  tad 
being  independent  of  highly  elastic  steam,  would  not  expose  the  materials  to 
the  destructive  heat  which  was  necessary  for  working  Savery's  engine.  Sof- 
posing  a  perfect  vacuum  to  be  produced  under  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  an 
effective  downward  pressure  would  be  obtained,  amounting  to  fifleen  times  ■■ 
many  pounds  as  there  are  square  inches  in  the  section  of  tbe  piston.*  Thus, 
if  the  base  of  the  piston  were  100  square  inches,  a  pressure  equal  to  1,500 
pounds  would  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  two  things  were  neceasaiy  :  1.  To  make  a 
speedy  and  elTectual  vacuum  below  the  piston  in  the  descent ;  and,  2.  To  con- 
trive a  counterpoise  for  the  atmosphere  in  the  ascent. 

The  condensation  of  steam  immediately  presented  itself  as  the  moat  effectotl 
means  of  accomplishing  tho  former ;  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  same  steam 
previous  to  condensation  an  obvious  method  of  affecting  the  latter.  Nothing 
now  remained  to  carry  the  design  into  execution,  but  the  contrivance  of  means 
for  the  alternate  introduction  and  condensation  of  the  steam  ;  and  Newcotnea 
and  Cawley  were  accordingly  granted  a  patent  in  1707,  in  which   Saveiy  wu 

*  Aa  Ibe  csICBlMion  of  (ba  power  or  in  anglne  dependa  on  the  nDmber  of  ■quire  inchea  n  Ibe 
aaetiOD  of  tlie  piitoD,  it  may  be  oaefnl  to  gire  i  rule  Tor  compBlinv  the  number  of  aqnue  incbei  ia 
■  circle.  The  following  role  will  alw*;!  «i»o  Ibe  dimeDtiona  Wilb  lolBcienI  uxancj :  Ihliflj 
tilt  laimier  of  ineka  in  He  dtopitler  bf  iuSf;  divide  Ou  produfi  by  U.  aitd  mtUipIt  tie  awet^ 
tkut  oitjaaed  by  11.  and  tkerauU  vili  be  Ike  numier  of  tquart  iieket  u  tke  cirrU.  Tba^  if  ibn* 
be  19  iocbea  in  tbe  diameter,  ibi*  molliplied  b;  itaelT  giTca  144,  whii^  divided  by  14  gJTM  loA, 
wl>Ich  muliiplied  b;  11  Hivei  11^  negleiHiog  fractkiDa,  There  are,  iberefure,  113  Hiimii  liiibima 
k  jlitile  whoae  diuneter  la  13  inchea. 
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united,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  condensation  for  which  he  had  pre- 
f  iously  receired  a  patent  being  necessary  to  the  projected  machine.  We  shall 
now  describe  the  atmospherie  engine ^  as  first  constructed  by  Newcomen : — 

The  boiler  K  (fig.  4)  is  placed  over  a  furnace  I,  the  flue  of  which  winds 
round  it,  so  as  to  communicate  heat  to  every  part  of  the  bottom  of  it.  In  the 
lop,  which  is  hemispherical,  two  gauge-cocks  G  G'  are  placed,  as  in  Savery's 
engine,  and  a  puppet  valve  V,  which  opens  upward,  and  is  loaded  at  one  pound 
per  sqnare  inch  ;  so  that  when  the  steam  produced  in  the  boiler  exceeds  the 
pfessure  of  the  atmosphere  by  more  than  one  pound  on  the  square  inch,  the 
Tslre  Y  is  lifted,  and  the  steam  escapes  through  it,  and  continues  to  esca(>e 
until  its  pressure  is  sufliciently  diminished,  when  the  valve  V  again  falls  into 
its  seat.  This  valve  performs  the  oflice  of  the  safety-valve  in  modem  engines. 
The  great  steam-tube  is  represented  at  S,  which  conducts  steam  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinder ;  and  a  feeding  pipe  T,  furnished  with  a  cock,  which  is 
opened  and  cloeed  at  pleasure,  proceeds  from  a  cistern  L  to  the  boiler.  By 
this  pipe  the  boiler  may  be  replenished  from  the  cistern,  when  the  gauge-cock 
6'  indicates  that  the  level  has  fallen  below  it.  The  cistern  L  is  supplied  with 
hot  water,  by  means  which  we  shall  presently  explain. 

To  understand  the  mechanism  necessary  to  work  the  piston,  let  us  consider 
how  the  supply  and  condensation  of  steam  must  be  regulated.  When  the 
piston  has  been  forced  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure acting  against  a  vacuum,  in  order  to  balance  that  pressure,  and  enable  it 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rop,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
steam  from  the  boiler.  This  is  accomplished  by  0(>ening  the  cock  R  in  the 
steam-pipe  S.  The  steam  being  thus  introduced  from  the  boiler,  its  pressure 
balances  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  piston,  which  is  immediately 
drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rod  D.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  condense  this  steam,  in  order  to  produce  a  vacuum.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  further  supply  of  steam  must  be  cut  off,  which  is  done  by 
closing  the  cock  R.  The  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  being  thus  suspend- 
ed, the  application  of  cold  water  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cylinder  becomes 
necessary  to  condense  the  steam  within  it.  This  was  done  by  enclosing  the 
cylinder  within  another,  leaving  a  space  between  them.*  Into  this  space  cold 
water  was  allowed  to  flow  from  a  cock  M  placed  over  it,  supplied  by  a  pipe 
from  the  cistern  N.  This  cistern  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  pump  O,  which 
is  worked  by  the  engine. 

The  cold  water  supplied  from  M,  having  filled  the  space  between  the  two 
cylinders,  abstracts  the  heat  from  the  inner  one  ;  and  condensing  the  stream, 
produces  a  vacuum,  into  which  the  piston  is  forced  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
Preparatory  to  the  next  descent,  the  water  which  thus  fills  the  space  between 
the  cylinders,  and  which  is  warmed  by  the  heat  abstracted  from  the  steam, 
must  be  discharged,  in  order  to  give  room  for  a  fresh  supply  of  cold  water 
from  M.  An  aperture,  furnished  with  a  cock,  is  accordingly  provided  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  through  which  the  water  is  discharged  into  the<  cistern 
L ;  and  being  warm,  is  adapted  for  the  supply  of  the  boiler  through  T,  as  al- 
ready mentioned. 

The  cock  R  being  now  again  opened,  steam  is  admitted  below  the  piston, 
which,  as  before,  ascends,  and  the  descent  is  again  accomplished  by  closing 
the  cock  R,  and  opening  the  cock  M,  admitting  cold  water  between  the  cylin- 
ders, and  thereby  condensing  the  steam  below  the  piston. 

The  condensed  steam,  thus  reduced  to  water,  will  collect  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  and  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston.  It  is  therefore,  necessary  to 
provide  an  exit  for  it,  which  is  done  by  a  valve  opening  outward  into  a  tube 

*  The  external  cylinder  Ui  not  repreiented  in  the  diagrsB. 
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!  which  leads  to  the  feeding  cistern  L,  into  which  the  condensed  steam  is  driven. 
That  the  piston  should  continue  to  be  air-tight,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
constant  supply  of  water  over  iU;  ^s  was  done  by  a  cock  similar  to  M,  which 
allowed  water  to  flow  from  the  pipe  M  on  the  piston. 

Soon  after  the  first  construction  of  these  engines,  an  accidental  circumstance 
suggested  to  Newcomen  a  much  better  method  of  condensation  than  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cylinder.  An  engine  was  ob- 
served to  work  several  strokes  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  without  the  regular 
supply  of  the  condensing  water.  Upon  examining  the  piston,  a  hole  was  fouod 
in  it,  through  which  the  water,  which  was  poured  on  to  keep  it  air-tight,  flowed, 
and  instantly  condensed  the  steam  under  it. 

On  this  suggestion  Newcomen  abandoned  the  external  cylinder,  and  intro- 
duced a  pipe  ii,  furnished  with  a  cock  Q,  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  so 
that,  on  turning  the  cock,  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  H,  from  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  N,  would  force  the  water  to  rise  as  a  jet  into 
the  cylinder,  and  would  instantly  condense  the  steam.  This  method  of  con- 
densing by  injection  formed  a  very  important  improvement  in  the  engine,  and 
is  still  used. 

Having  taking  a  general  view  of  the  parts  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  let  us 
now  consider  more  particularly  its  operation. 

When  the  engine  is  not  working,  the  weight  of  the  pump-rod  D  (fig.  4) 
draws  down  the  beam  A,  and  draws  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
where  it  rests.     liOt  us  suppose  all  the  cocks  and   valves  closed,  and  the 
boiler  filled  to  the  proper  depth.     The  fire  being  lighted  beneath  it,  the  water 
is  boiled  until  the  steam  acquires  sufficient  force  to  lift  the  valve  V.     When 
this  takes  place,  the  engine  may  be  started.     For  this  purpose  the  regulating 
valve  R  is  opened.     The  steam  rushes  in,  and  is  first  condensed  by  the  cold  ) 
cylinder.     After  a  short  time  the  cylinder  acquires  the  temperature  of  the 
steam,  which  then  ceases  to  be  condensed,  and  mixes  with  the  air  which  filled 
the  cylinder.     The  steam   and  heuted  air,  having  a  greater  force  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  will  open  a  valve  placed  ut  the  end  X  of  a  small  tube  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  which  opens  outward.     From  this  (which  is  ; 
called  the  blowing  valve*)  the  steam  and  air  rush  in  a  constant  stream,  until  all  \ 
the  air  has  been  expelled,  and  the  cylinder  is  filled   with  the   pure  vapor  of  J 
water.     This  process  is  called  blowing  the  engine  preparatory  to  starting  it. 

When  it  is  about  to  bo  started,  the  engine-man  closes  the  regulator  H,  and 
thereby  suspends  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler.     At  the  same  time  be  } 
opens  the  condensing  valve  H  ;t  and  thereby  throws  up  a  jet  of  cold  water  into  | 
the  cylinder.     This  immediately  condenses  the  steam  contained  in  the  cylinder,  ( 
and   produces  the  vacuum.     (  fhe  atmosphere  cannot  enter  the  blowing  valve,  ( 
because  it  opens  outward,  so  that  no  air  can  enter  to  vitiate  the  vacuum.)  ( 
The  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston  now  takes  efifect,  and  forces  it  down  J 
in  the  cylinder.     The  descent  being  completed,  the  engine-man  closes  the  ' 
condensing  valve  H,  and  opens  the  regulator  R.     By  this  means  he  stops  the 
play  of  the  jet  within  the  cylinder,  and  admits  the  steam  from  the  boiler.     The 
first  effect  of  the  steam  is  to  expel  the  condensing  water  and  condensed  steam 
which  are  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  through  the  tube  Y,  contain- 
ing a  valve  which  opens  outward  (called  the  eduction  valve),  which  leads  to  the 
hot  cistern  L,  into  which  this  water  is  therefore  discharged. 

When  the  steam  admitted  through  R  ceases  to  be  condensed,  it  balances 
the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston,  and  thus  permits  it  to  be  drawn  to 

*  Also  called  the  tnifting  valve,  from  the  peculiar  noue  made  by  the  air  and  ateam  eacapiog 
from  it. 
t  Alito  called  the  ii^ecUon  valm. 
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the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  weight  of  the  rod  D.  This  ascent  of  the  piston 
is  also  assiated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  steam  being  somewhat  stronger  than 
the  atmosphere. 

When  the  piston  has  reached  the  top,  the  regulating  valve  R  is  closed,  and 
the  condensing  valve  H  opened,  and  another  descent  produced,  as  before,  and 
so  the  process  is  continued. 

The  manipulation  necessary  in  working  this  engine  was,  therefore,  the 
alternate  opening  and  closing  of  two  valves ;  the  regulating  and  condensing 
valves,  when  the  piston  reached  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  former  was  to 
be  closed,  and  the  latter  opened  ;  and,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  the  former  was 
to  be  opened,  and  the  latter  closed. 

The  doty  of  working  the  engine  requiring  no  great  amount  of  labor,  or  skill, 
was  Qsnally  intrusted  to  boys,  called,  cock  boys.  It  happened  that  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  which  has  ever  been  made  in  the  working  of 
steam-engines  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  these  boys.  It  is  said  that 
a  lad,  named  Humphrey  Potter^  was  employed  to  work  the  cocks  of  an  at- 
mospheric engine,  and  being  tempted  to  escape  from  the  monotonous  drudgery 
to  which  his  duty  confined  bim,  his  ingenuity  was  sharpened  so  as  to  prompt 
him  to  devise  some  means  by  which  he  might  indulge  his  disposition  to  play 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  consequences  of  suspending  the  performance 
of  the  engine.  On  observing  the  alternate  ascending  and  descending  motion 
of  the  beam  above  him,  and  considering  it  in  reference  to  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands,  in  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the  levers  which  governed  the  cocks, 
he  perceived  a  relation  which  served  as  a  clue  to  a  simple  contrivance,  by 
which  the  steam-engine,  for  the  first  time,  became  an  automaton.  When  the 
beam  arrived  at  the  top  of  its  play,  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  steam- valve 
by  raising  a  lever,  and  to  close  the  injection  valve  by  raising  another.  This 
he  saw  could  be  accomplished  by  attaching  strings  of  proper  length  to  these 
levers,  and  tying  them  to  some  part  of  the  beam.  These  levers  required  to  be 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the  beam  attained  the  lowest  point  of  its 
play.  This  he  saw  could  be  accomplished  by  strings,  either  connected  with 
the  outer  arm  of  the  beam,  or  conducted  over  rods  or  pulleys.  In  short,  he 
contrived  means  of  so  connecting  the  levers  which  governed  the  two  cocks  by 
strings  with  the  beam,  that  the  beam  opened  and  closed  these  cocks  with 
the  most  perfect  regularity  and  certainty  as  it  moved  upward  and  downward. 

Besides  rendering  the  machine  independent  of  manual  superintendence,  this 
process  conferred  upon  it  much  greater  regularity  of  performance  than  any 
manual  superintendence  could  insure. 

This  contrivance  of  Potter  was  very  soon  improved  by  the  substitution  of  a 
bar,  called  a  plug-frame,  which  was  suspended  from  the  arm  of  the  beam,  and 
which  carried  upon  it  pins,  by  which  the  arms  of  the  levers  governing  the  cocks 
were  struck  as  the  plug-frame  ascended  and  descended,  so  as  to  be  opened  and 
closed  at  the  proper  times. 

The  engine  thus  improved  required  no  other  attendance  except  to  feed  the 
boiler  occasionally  by  the  cock  T,  and  to  attend  the  furnace. 

However  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  physical  principles  on  which  the 
mechanical  application  of  steam  depends  may  be  awarded,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  engine  contrived  by  Newcomen  and  his  associates,  considered  as  a 
practical  machine,  was  immeasurably  superior  to  that  which  preceded  it ; 
superior,  indeed,  to  such  a  degree,  that  while  the  one  was  incapable  of  any 
permanently  useful  application,  the  other  soon  became  a  machine  of  extensive 
nility  in  the  drainage  of  mines ;  and,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  atmospheric 
engine  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  preference  to  the  modern  steam-engine,  in 
districts  where  fuel  is  abundant  and  cheap ;  the  expense  of  constructing  and 
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maiotaining  it  Maf  oontidfimbljr  laM  dum  thai  of  an  iiii|Nrov«d  atoa; 
The  low  imaaiura  of  tho  atoam  oaod  in  wovking  it»  renderad  it  porfoedjafc: 
While  Savery'a  encine,  to  moA  with  eflect,  requirod  that  the  a|eam 
in  the  Toaaela  ahoold  have  a  bmting  pfeaatue  amountuigto  about  thir^poaaii 
per  aqnare  inch,  the  preaaora  of  ateam  in  the  .boiler  and  ojrUifedor  of  tha 
moapheric  engine  reqoired  only  a  preaaore  about  one  ponad  per  aqnare  iack 
The  high  preaaure  alao  of  the  aleam  oaed  in  Saverjr'a  engine,  waa  necemnlf 
accompaniad,  aa  we  ahaU  preaently  explain,  br  a  mmy  increaaed  tempentanL 
The  elteet  of  thia  waa,  to  weaken  and  gmdoaUj  deatiojr  the  Toaaela,  eapediBr 
thiiee  wUch,  like  the  ateam-Teaaela  V  and  V  (fig.  3),  were  nltenatelj  haaM 
and  cooled. 

Beaidea  theee  defecta,  the  power  of  SaTeiy*a  enginea  waa  alao  very  reatiicted, 
both  aa  to  the  qnantity  of  water  laiaed  and  aa  to  the  height  to  which  it  vat 
elevated.  On  the  other  hand^  the  atmoapfaerie  engine  waa  linuted  in  ita  povor 
only  by  the  dimenaiona  of  ita  piaton.  Another  oonaiderable  adTantage  whUk 
the  atmoapheric  engine  poaaeaaed  orer  that  of  Savory,  waa  the  facility  w'uk 
which  it  waa  capable  of  driving  machineiy  by  meena  of  the  woiking4i6aa; 
The  nierit,.however,  of  Newcomen^  engine,  regarded  aa  an  inventioo,  audi 
apart  fron  merely  practical  conaiderationa,  muit  be  aacribed  principally  to  ita 
mechaniam  and  ounbinationa.  We  find  in  it  no  new  principe,  and  acaicalf 
even  a  novel  application  of  a  princifde.  The  agency  of  the  atnonapheric  praa- 
anre  acting  againat  a  vacuum,  or  partial  vacuum,  had  been  long  known :  tha 
method  of  producinj|[  a  vacuum  by  the  condenaation  of  ateanh  had  been  auggeatad 
by  Papin,  and  earned  into  practical  efiect  by  Savenr.  The  mechanical  powar 
obtained  from,  the  direct  preaaure  of  the  daatic  loree  of  ateam,  need  in  tha 
atmoapheric  engine  to  balance  the  atmoaphere  during  the  aacent  of  the  piatoa, 
waa  auggeated  by  De  Caua  and  Liord  Worceatar.  The  boiler,  gauge-pipea,  aad 
the  regulator,  were  all  borrowed  from  the  engine  of  Savery.  The  idea  of  naing 
the  atmoapheric  preaaure  againat  a  vacuum  or  partial  vacuum,  to  work  a  piatoa 
in  a  cylinder,  had  been  auggeated  by  Otto  Guericke,  an  ingenioua  Genaaa 
philosopher,  who  invented  the  air-pump ;  and  thia,  combined  with  the  prodac- 
tion  of  a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  was  aubaequently-auggaMted  by 
Papin.  The  use  of  a  working*beam  could  not  have  been  unknown.  Nefer- 
(heless,  the  judicious  combination  of  these  scattered  principlea  muat  be  ae- 
knowledged  to  deserve  considerable  credit.  In  fact,  the  mechaniam  contrired 
by  Newcomen  rendered  a  machine  which  waa  before  altogether  inefficienti 
highly  efficient :  and,  as  obaerved  by  Tredgold,  auch  a  reault,  conaidered  in  a 
practical  sense,  should  be  more  highly  valued  than  the  fortoitoua  diacovery  of 
a  physical -principle. 
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Foroe  of  Steams — Fmcti  to  be  remembered.-^ Wau  find*  Coodeoratioii  in  the  Cylinder 
fBOOOipetible  with  a  due  Economy  of  Fuel. — ConceiTea  the  notion  of  Condensing  oat  of  the  Cyl- 
Imdrnts — DiaeoYera  aeparate  Condensation. — Inrenta  the  Air-Famp. — Sabstitates  Steam  Fressore 
§at  Afeepheric  Pressare. — InTents  tlie  Steam  Case  or  Jacliet — His  first  Experiments  to  realise 
tfMM  iBTentions. — His  Experimental  Apparatus. — His  Models  at  Delft  Hoase. — DiiBcalties  of 
Vringiag  the  improTed  Engines  into  Use. — Watt  employed  by  Boeback. — His  Fartnership. — His 
ftnt  Patent. — His  Single- Acting  Engine. — Discorery  of  the  Expansive  Action  of  Steam. — Its 
Meebanfeal  BlTects. — Its  Variable  Action. — Metliods  of  Equalizing  it — Its  extensive  Application 
in  die  Cornish  Engines. — Extension  of  the  Steam-Engine  to  Manafactures. — Attempts  of  Fapiu, 
fiavery,  Hull,  Champion,  Stewart,  and  Washboroagh.— Watt's  second  Fatent— San-andFlanet 
Wheels. — Valves  of  Doable- Acting  Engine. 
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(SECOND   LECTtJBE.) 


ATiNO  explained  in  k  former  lecture  the  conditiona  under  which,  bjr  nip> 
ig  hemt  to  water,  it  is  conrerted  inio  steam,  and,  bj  abttracling  heat  from 
a,  it  may  be  teconverted  inio  water,  let  ua  now  consider  the  mechanical 
I  which  ia  developed  in  these  phenomena. 


et  A  B  (fig.  5)  be  a  tube,  or  cylinder,  the  base  of  which  is  eqiuJ  < 
re  inch,  and  let  a  piston  P  move  in  it  so  as  to  be  steam-light.     Let  it  be  ) 
losed,  that  under  this  piston  there  is,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylindi   . 
01   water  between  the  bottom  of  the  pislon  and  the  bottom  of  the 


Bt  it  be  J 
a  cubic  I 
a  tube;  | 
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let  the  piston  be  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  W  acting  over  a  pulley,  whick 
will  be  just  sufficient  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  piston,  so  as  leave  m 
force  tending  to  keep  the  piston  down,  except  the  force  of  the  atmosphen 
acting  above  it.  Under  the  circumstances  here  supposed,  the  piston  being  it 
contact  with  the  water,  and  all  air  being  excluded,  it  will  be  pressed  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  fifteen  pounds,  tk 
magnitude  of  the  piston  being  a  square  inch. 

Now  let  the  flame  of  a  lamp  be  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  ;  the  water 
under  the  piston  having  its  temperature  thereby  gradually  raised,  and  bdog 
submitted  to  no  pressure  save  that  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  piston,  it  will 
begin  to  be  converted  into  steam  when  it  has  attained  the  temperature  of  213^. 
According  as  it  is  converted  into  steam,  it  will  cause  the  piston  to  ascend  a 
the  tube  until  all  the  water  has  been  evaporated.  If  the  tube  were  constracted 
of  sufficient  length,  the  piston  then  would  be  found  to  have  risen  to  the  height 
of  about  seventeen  hundred  inches,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet ;  since, 
as  has  been  already  explained,  water  passing  into  stieam  under  the  ordiniij 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  undergoes  an  increase  of  bulk  in  the  proportion  of 
about  seventeen  hundred  to  one. 

Now  in  this  process,  the  air  above  the  piston,  which  presses  on  it  with  a 
force  equal  to  fifteen  pounds,  has  been  raised  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet 
It  appears,  therefore,  that,  by  the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  mechanical  force  of  tlus 
amount  is  developed. 

It  is  evident  that  fifteen  pounds  raised  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  sne- 
cessively,  is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two  timea  fifteen  poundi 
raised  one  foot.  Now,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  times  fifteen  is  two  thonsaad 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  therefore  the  force  thus  obtained  is  equal  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  raised  one  foot  high.  This  beiog 
within  about  110  pounds  of  a  ton,  it  may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers,  that,  by 
the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  under  these  circumstances,  a  force  if 
obtained  equal  to  that  which  would  raise  a  ton  weight  a  foot  high. 

The  augmentation  of  volume  which  water  undergoes  in  passing  into  stetin 
under  the  pressure  here  supposed,  may  be  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  from 
the  accidental  circumstance  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  converted  into  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam,  very  nearly.  A  cubic  foot  contains  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  cubic  inches — which  is  little  different  from  the  proportion 
which  steam  bears  to  water,  when  raised  under  the  atmoaphoric  pressure. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  an  advantage  to  retain  in  memory  the  following  geoenl 
facts : — 

1.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  e}>aporated  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  prU' 
sure,  is  converted  into  a  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

2.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  evaporcUed  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  gives  a 
mechanical  force  equal  to  what  would  raise  about  a  ton  weight  a  foot  high. 

Let  us,  again,  suppose  the  piston  P  (fig.  5)  to  be  restored  to  ita  origioil 
position,  with  the  liquid  water  beneath  it ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  which  before  pressed  it  down,  let  us  suppose  another  weight 
of  fifteen  pounds  laid  upon  it,  so  that  the  water  below  shall  be  pressed  by 
double  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  lamp  were  now  applied,  and  it 
the  same  time  a  thermometer  were  immeraed  in  the  water,  it  would  be  fouad 
that  the  water  would  not  begin  to  be  converted  into  steam  until  it  attained  the 
temperature  of  about  250^.  The  piston  would  then  begin,  as  before,  to  ascend, 
and  the  water  to  be  gradually  converted  into  vapor.  The  water  being  com- 
pletely evaporated,  it  would  be  found  that  the  piston  would  be  raised  to  a  height 
little  more  than  half  its  former  height,  or  72  feet.     The  mechanical  effect, 
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irefore,  thus  obtained,  will  be  equivalent  to  double  the  former  weight  raised 

the  former  height. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  piston  were  loaded  with  thirty  pounds  in  addition  to 
•  atmosphere, the  whole  pressure  on  the  water  being  then  three  times  the 
rare  first  supposed,  the  piston  would  be  raised  to  somewhat  more  than  one 
:Adid  of  its  first  height  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.     This  would  give  a 
rhanical  force  equivalent  to  three  times  the  original  weight  raised  a  little 

than  one  third  of  the  original  height. 

la  general,  as  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is  increased,  the  height  to  which 

[tte  piston  would  be  raised  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  will  be  diminished 

^  a  proportion  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  in  which  the  pressure  on 

:fhs  piston  'is  increased.     If  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  is  converted 

^iaio  steam  under  these  difiTerent  pressures  were  the  same,  then  the  height  to 

^hich  the  piston  would  be  raisea  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  would  be 

diminished  in  precisely  the  same  proportion  as  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is 

increased ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  whole  mechanical  force  developed  by  the 

Evaporation  of  the  water  would  remain  exactly  the  same  under  whatever  pres- 

%ar8  the  water  might  be  boiled.     We  shall  explain  hereafler  the  extent  to 

^hich  ihe  variation  of  temperature  in  the  water  and  steam  corresponding  to 

■  the  variation  of  pressure  modifies  this  law  ;  but,  as  the  effect  of  the  difference 

of  temperatures  is  not  considerable,  it  will  be  convenient  to  register  in  the 

memory  the  following  important  practical  conclusion  : — 

A  cubic  inch  of  iDOter  converted  into  steam  will  supply  a  mechanical  force  very 
nearly  equal  to  a  ton  weight  raised  afoot  high;  and  this  force  mil  not  be  subject 
to  considerable  variation^  whatever  be  the  temperature  or  pressure  at  which  the 
waier  may  be  evaporated. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  brought  the  history  of  the  invention  of 
iha  steam-engine,  Watt  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  had  obtain- 
ed chiefly  by  his  own  experiments,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  been  just  explained,  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  mechanical  effect  attending  the  evapora- 
tion was  really  rendered  available  by  the  atmospheric  engine  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, extensive  and  injurious  sources  of  waste  existed  in  its  machinery. 

He  perceived  that  the  principal  source  of  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  power 
consisted  in  the  quantity  of  steam  which  was  condensed  at  each  stroke  of  the 
piston,  in  heating  the  cylinder  previous  to  the  ascent  of  the  piston.     Yet,  as 
it  was  evident  that  that  ascent  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  cold  cylinder, 
it  was  apparent  thai  this  waste  of  power  must  be  inevitable,  unless  some  ex- 
pedient could  be  devised,  by  which  a  vacuum  could  be  maintained  in  the  cylinder^ 
wiikoui  cooling  it.     But,  to  produce  such  a  vacuum,  the  steam  must  be  con- 
densed ;  and,  to  condense  the  steam,  its  temperature  must  be  lowered  to  such 
a  point  that  the  vapor  proceeding  from  it  shall  have  no  injurious  pressure  ;  yet,  if 
condensed  steam  be  contained  in  a  cylinder  at  a  high  temperature,  it  will  re- 
turn to  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder,  recover  its  elasticity,  and  resist  the 
descent  of  the  piston. 

Having  reflected  on  these  circumstances,  it  became  apparent  to  Watt,  that 
a  vice  was  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  which  rendered 
a  large  waste  of  power  inevitable  ;  this  vice  arising  from  the  fact,  that  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  was  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  maintaining 
the  elevated  temperature  of  the  cylinder  in  which  that  condensation  took  place. 
It  followed,  therefore,  either  that  the  steam  must  be  imperfectly  condensed,  or 
that  the  condensation  could  not  take  place  in  the  cylinder.  It  was  in  1765, 
that,  pondering  on  these  circumstances,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  him,  that 
the  production  of  a  vacuum  could  be  equally  effected,  though  the  place  whore 
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the  condensation  of  the  steam  took  place  were  not  the  cylinder  itself.  He 
saw,  that  if  a  vessel  in  which  a  vacuum  was  produced  were  pat  into  commmi- 
cation  with  another  containing  an  elastic  fluid,  the  elastic  fluid  would  rush  into 
the  vacuum,  and  difluse  itself  through  the  two  vessels ;  but  if,  on  rushing  inlo 
such  vacuum,  this  elastic  fluid,  being  vapor,  were  there  condensed,  or  restored 
to  the  liquid  form,  that  then  the  space  within  the  two  vessels  would  be  eqoatty 
rendered  a  vacuum  ;  that,  under  such  circumstances,  one  of  the  vessels  might 
be  maintained  at  any  temperature,  however  high,  while  the  other  roi^t  be  kept 
at  any  temperature,  however  low.  This  felicitous  conception  formed  the  fint 
step  in  that  splendid  career  of  invention  and  discovery  which  has  confeired 
immortality  on  the  name  of  Watt.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  moment  the  idea 
of  separate  condensation  occurred  to  him — that  is,  of  condensing,  in  one  vessil 
kept  cold,  the  steam  coming  from  another  vessel  kept  hot — all  the  details  of 
his  improved  engine  rushed  into  his  mind  in  such  rapid  succession,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  his  invention  was  so  complete  that  he  proceeded  to  submit  k 
to  experiment. 

To  explain  the  first  conception  of  this  memorable  invention ;  let  a  tabs  or 
pipe,  S  (fig.  6),  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  A  B 

Tig.  6. 


to  a  vessel,  C,  having  a  stop-cock,  D,  by  which  the  communication  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  vessel  C  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  If  we 
suppose  the  piston  P  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  space  below  it  filled 
with  steam,  the  cylinder  and  steam  being  at  the  usual  temperature,  while  the 
vessel  C  is  a  vacuum,  and  maintained  at  a  low  temperature.  Then,  onopeoing 
the  cock  D,  the  steam  will  rush  from  the  cylinder  A  B  through  the  tube  S, 
and,  passing  into  the  cold  vessel  C,  will  be  condensed  by  contact  with  its  colt! 
sides.  This  process  of  condensation  will  be  rendered  instantaneous  if  a  jet 
of  cold  water  is  allowed  to  play  in  the  vessel  C.  When  the  steam  thus  rushing 
into  C,  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  space  in  the  cylinder  A  B  becomes  a 
vacuum,  then  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  unobstructed,  the  piston 
will  descend  with  the  force  due  to  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
above  the  friction.  When  it  has  descended,  suppose  the  stop-cock  D  closed, 
and  steam  admitted  from  the  boiler  through  a  proper  cock  or  valve  below  the 
piston,  the  cylinder  and  piston  being  still  at  the  same  temperature  as  before. 
The  steam  on  entering  the  cylinder,  not  being  exposed  to  contact  with  any 
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below  its  own  temperature,  will  not  be  condensed,  and  therefore  will 
liately  cause  the  piston  to  rise,  and  the  piston  will  have  attained  the  top 
•f  the  cylinder  when  as  much  steam  shall  have  been  supplied  by  the  boiler  as 
will  611  the  cylinder.  When  this  has  taken  place,  suppose  the  communication 
with  the  boiler  cut  oflf,  and  the  cock  D  once  more  opened ;  the  steam  will 
agmin  rush  through  the  pipe  S  into  the  vessel  C,  where  encountering  the  cold 
•nface  and  the  jet  of  cold  water,  it  will  be  condensed,  and  the  vacuum,  as  be- 
fHe.  will  be  produced  in  the  cylinder  A  B  ;  that  cylinder  still  maintaining  its  | 
teiDpentare,the  piston  will  again  descend,  and  so  the  process  may  be  continued. 

Hanng  carried  the  invention  to  this  point,  Watt  saw  that  the  vessel  C  would 
■ndually  become  heated  by  the  steam  which  would  be  continually  condensed 
in  it.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  constant  jet  of  cold  water,  he 
proposed  to  keep  the  vessel  C  submerged  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  from  which 
ft  pipe  should  conduct  a  jet  to  play  within  the  vessel,  so  as  to  condense  the 
■teftm  as  it  would  pass  from  the  cylinder. 

But  here  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  against  which  it  was  necessary  to 
provide.  The  cold  water  admitted  through  the  Jet  to  condense  the  steam, 
mixed  with  the  condensed  steam  itself,  would  gradually  collect  in  the  vessel 
C,  and  at  length  choke  it.  To  prevent  this,  Watt  proposed  to  put  the  vessel 
C  m  communication  with  a  pump  F,  which  might  be  wrought  by  the  engine 
itself,  and  by  which  the  water,  which  would  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
C,  would  be  constantly  drawn  off.  This  pump  would  be  evidently  rendered 
the  more  necessary,  since  more  or  less  atmospheric  air,  always  combined  with 
water  in  its  common  state,  would  enter  the  vessel  C  by  the  condensing  jet. 
This  air  would  be  disengaged  in  the  vessel  C  by  the  heat  of  the  steam  con- 
densed therein ;  and  it  would  rise  through  the  tube  S,  and  vitiate  the  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder  ;  an  effect  virhich  would  be  rendered  the  more  injurious,  inas- 
much as,  unlike  steam,  this  elastic  fluid  would  be  incapable  of  being  condensed 
by  cold.  The  pump  F,  therefore,  by  which  Watt  proposed  to  draw  off  the 
water  from  the  vessel  C,  might  also  be  made  to  draw  off  the  air,  or  the  princi- 
pal part  of  it. 

The  vessel  C  was  subsequently  called  a  condenser ;  and,  from  the  circum- 
stances Just  adverted  to,  the  pump  F  has  been  called  the  air-pump. 

These — namely,  the  cylinder,  the  condenser,  and  the  air-pump — were  the 
three  principal  parts  in  the  invention,  as  it  first  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
Watt — and  even  before  it  was  reduced  to  a  model,  or  submitted  to  experiment. 
But,  in  addition  to  these,  other  two  improvements  offered  themselves  in  the 
very  first  stage  of  Its  progress. 

In  the  atmospheric  engine,  the  piston  was  maintained  steam-tight  in  the 
cylinder  by  supplying  a  stream  of  cold  water  above  it,  by  which  the  small 
interstices  between  the  piston  and  cylinder  would  be  stopped.  It  is  evident 
that  the  effect  of  this  water  as  the  piston  descended  would  be  to  cool  the  cyl- 
inder, besides  which  any  portion  of  it  which  might  pass  between  the  piston 
and  cylinder  and  which  would  pass  below  the  piston,  would  boil  the  moment 
it  would  fall  into  the  cylinder,  which  itself  would  be  maintained  at  the  boiling 
temperature.  This  water,  therefore,  would  produce  steam,  the  pressure  of 
which  would  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston. 

Watt  perceived,  that  even  though  tliis  inconvenience  were  removed  by  the 
use  of  oil  or  tallow  upon  the  piston,  siill,  that  as  the  piston  would  descend  in 
the  cylinder,  the  cold  atmosphere  would  follow  it ;  and  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  lower  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  next  ascent  of  the  pis- 
ton, this  temperature  would  have  to  be  again  raised  to  212^  by  the  steam 
coming  from  the  boiler,  and  would  entail  upon  the  machine  a  proportionate 
waste  of  power. 
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If  the  atnMMphora  of  the  engiDe-hotue  could  be  kept  heated  to  the  tempoii 
ture  of  boiling  water,  this  inconvenience  would  be  remored.    The  piston  woril ! 
then  be  pressed  down  by  air  as  hot  as  the  steam  to  be  subseqaently  introdocrf 
into  it.     On  further  consideration,  however,  it  occurred  to  Watt  that  it  woril 
be  still  more  advantageous  if  the  cylinder  itself  could  be  worked  in  an  it 
mosphere  of  steam,  having  only  the  same  pressure  as  the  atmosphere.    Such 
steam  would  press  the  piston  down  as  effectually  as  the  air  would ;  and  it  worii 
have  the  further  advantage  over  air,  that  if  any  portion  of  it  leaked  tbiongb  b» 
tween  the  piston  and  cylinder,  it  would  be  condensed,  which  coold  not  bs  tki 
the  case  with  atmospheric  air.     He  therefore  determined  on  surrounding  ibe 
cylinder  by  an  external  casing,  the  space  between  which  and  the  cylinder  be 
proposed  lo  be  filled  with  steam  supplied  from  the  boiler.     The  cylinder  wonU 
thus  be  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  independent  of  the  ezteraal  lir, 
and  the  vessel  so  enclosing  it  would  only  require  to  be  a  little  larger  than  tbe 
cylinder,  and  to  have  a  close  cover  at  the  top,  the  centre  of  which  might  be 
perforated  with  a  hole  to  admit  the  rod  of  the  piston  to  pass  through,  the  rod 
being  made  smooth,  and  so  fitted  to  the  perforation  that  no  steam  should  escape 
between  them.    This  method  would  be  attended  also  with  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  cylinder  and  piston  always  heated,  not  only  inside  but  outside ; 
and  Watt  saw  that  it  would  be  further  aidvantageous  to  employ  the  pressure  of 
steam  to  drive  the  piston  in  its  descent  instead  of  the  atmosphere,  as  its  inten- 
sity or  force  would  be  much  more  manageable  ;  for,  by  increasing  or  diminisli- 
ing  the  heat  of  the  steam  in  which  the  cylinder  was  enclosed,  its  pressure  might 
be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  might  be  nuuie  to  urge  the  piston  with  any  force 
that  might  be  required.     The  power  of  the  engine  would  therefore  be  completely 
under  control,  and  independent  of  all  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  was  a  step  which  totally  changed  the  character  of  the  machine,  and 
which  rendered  it  a  steam-engine  instead  of  an  atkospheric  engine.  Not 
only  was  the  vacuum  below  the  piston  now  produced  by  the  property  of  steam, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  is  reconverted  into  water  by  cold  ;  but  the  pressure  which 
urged  the  piston  into  this  vacuum  was  due  to  the  elasticity  of  steam. 

The  external  cylinder,  within  which  the  working  cylinder  was  enclosed,  was 
called  the  jacket,  and  is  still  very  generally  used. 

The  first  experiment  in  which  Watt  attempted  to  reali2P,  on  a  small  scale, 
his  conceptions,  was  made  in  the  following  manner.     The  cylinder  of  the  engine 
was  represented  by  a  brass  syringe,  A  B  (fig.  7),  an  inch  and  a  third  in  diameter, 
and  ten  inches  in  length,  to  which  a  top  and  a  bottom  of  tin  plate  was  fitted. 
Steam  was  conveyed  by  a  pipe,  S,  from  a  small  boiler  into  the  lower  end  of 
this  syringe,  a  communication  being  made  with  the  upper  end  of  the  syringe 
by  a  branch  pipe,  D.     For  the  greater  convenience  of  the  experiment,  it  was 
found  desirable  to  invert  the  position  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  steam  should 
press  the  piston  P  upward  instead  of  downward.     The  piston-rod  R  therefore 
was  presented  downward.     An  eduction  pipe,  £,  was  also  inserted  in  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  which  was  carried  to  the  condenser.     The  piston-rod  was 
made  hollow,  or  rather  a  hole  was  drilled  longitudinally  through  it,  and  a  valve 
was  fitted  at  its  lower  end,  to  carry  oflf  the  water  produced  by  the  steam,  which 
would  be  condensed  in   the  cylinder  in  the  commencement  of  the   process. 
The  condenser  used  in  this  experiment  operated  without  injection,  the  steam 
being  condensed  by  the  contact  of  cold  surfjces.     It  consisted  of  two  thin 
pipes,  F  G,  of  tin,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  standing  beside  each  other  perpendicularly,  and  communicating  at 
the  top  with  the  eduction  pipe,  which  was  provided  with  a  valve  opening  up- 
ward.    At  the  bottom  these  two  pipes  communicated  with  another  tube,  1,  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  a  horizontal  pipe,  having  in  it  a  valve,  M,  open- 
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iag  towird  I,  fitted  with  m  piston  K,  wbJch  serrej  the  office  oT  ihe  atr-pomp, 
bein^  worked  by  the  hind.  This  piston,  K,  hsd  rklres  in  its  opening  upward. 
These  condensing  pipes  snd  air-pump  were  immeTsed  in  a  small  cisiem,  filled 
.  with  cold  water.  The  steam  was  conveyed  by  the  steam-pipe  S  tn  the  bottom 
'  of  the  cylinder,  a  commonication  between  the  tup  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
'  being  occasionally  opened  by  a  cock,  C,  placed  in  the  branch  pipe.  The 
edncdon  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser  also  had  a  cock,  L,  by  which  the  com- 
mnnicalioii  between  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  ihe  condenser  might  be  opened 
and  cloaed  at  pleasure.  In  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  ihe  cock  N 
admitting  ateam  from  the  boiler,  and  the  cock  L  opening  a  communication  be- 
tween the  cyUnder  and  the  condenser,  and  the  cock  C  opening  a  communica- 
tion between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  being  all  open,  steam  rushed 
from  the  boiler,  pusing  through  (ill  the  pipes,  and  filling  the  cylinder.  A 
comnl  of  mixed  air  and  steam  was  thus  produced  throngh  the  eduction  pipe 
E,  thnnigh  the  condensing  pipes  F  and  G,  and  through  the  air-pump  I,  which 
iasoed  from  the  valve  H  in  the  eduction  pipe,  and  from  the  valve  in  the  air- 
pump  piston,  all  of  which  opened  upward.  The  steam  aJso  in  the  cylinder 
paied  through  the  bole  drilled  in  the  piston-rod,  and  escaped,  mixed  with  air, 
tbiongh  the  valre  in  the  lower  end  of  ihat  rod.  This  process  was  continued 
until  all  the  air  in  the  cylinder,  pipes,  and  condenser,  was  blown  out,  anJ  all 
ibew  spaces  lilled  with  pure  steam.  The  cocks  L,  C,  and  N,  were  then  cloaed, 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  closed  the  valve  H  and  the  valves  in  tlie  air-pump 
piaton.  The  cuid  surfaces  condensing  the  steam  in  the  pipes  F  and  G,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  air-pump,  a  vacuum  was  produced  in  these  spaces.  The 
cock  C  being  now  closed,  and  the  cocks  L  and  N  being  open,  the  steam  in 
the  nppor  part  of  the  cylinder  rushed  through  ihe  pipe  E  into  the  condenser. 
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\  where  it  was  reduced  to  water,  so  that  8  vacuum  was  left  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cylinder.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  passing  below  the  piston,  pressed  it 
upward  with  such  force,  that  it  lifled  a  weight  of  eighteen  pounds  hung  froai 
the  end  of  the  piston-rod.  When  the  piston  reached  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
the  cocks  L  and  N  were  closed,  and  the  cock  C  opened.  All  communicatioii 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler,  as  well  as  between  the  cylinder  and  tke 
condenser,  were  now  cut  off,  and  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  circulated  freely 
above  and  below  the  piston,  by  means  of  the  open  tube  D.  The  piston,  being 
subject  to  equal  forces  upward  and  downward,  would  therefore  descend  by  its 
own  weight,  and  would  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  air-pomp 
piston  meanwhile  being  drawn  up,  the  air  and  the  condeosed  steam  in  the 
tubes  F  and  G  were  drawn  into  the  air-pump  I,  through  the  open  horizontil 
tube  at  the  bottom.  Its  return  was  stopped  by  the  valve  M.  By  another 
stroke  of  the  air-pump,  this  water  and  air  were  drawn  out  through  valves  in 
the  piston,  which  opened  upward.  The  cock  C  was  now  closed,  sad  the 
cocks  L  and  N  opened,  preparatory  to  another  stroke  of  the  piston.  The 
steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  rushed,  as  before,  into  the  tubes  F  and 
G,  and  was  condensed  by  their  cold  surfaces,  while  steam  from  the  boiler 
coming  through  the  pipe  S,  pressed  the  piston  upward.  The  piston  again 
ascended  with  the  same  force  as  before,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  process 
was  continually  repeated. 

The  quantity  of  steam  expended  in  this  experimental  model  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  given  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  was  inferred  from  the  quantity 
of  water  evaporated  in  the  boiler ;  and  on  comparing  this  with  the  magnitode 
of  the  cylinder  and  the  weight  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  the  contri- 
vance was  proved  to  affect  the  economy  of  steam,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  con- 
ditions of  such  a  model  could  have  permitted.  A  larger  model  was  next  con- 
structed, having  an  outer  cylinder,  or  steam  case,  surrounding  the  working 
cylinder,  and  the  experiments  made  with  it  fully  realized  Watt*8  expectations, 
and  left  no  doubt  of  the  great  advantages  which  would  attend  his  inveniioo. 
The  weights  raised  by  the  piston  proved  that  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  pro- 
duced by  the  condensation  was  almost  perfect ;  and  he  found  that  when  he 
'  used  water  in  the  boiler  which  by  long  boiling  had  been  well  cleared  of  air, 
the  weight  raised  wtis  not  much  less  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  upon  the  piston.  In  this  large  model,  the  cylinder  was  placed 
in  the  usual  position,  with  a  working  lever  and  other  apparatus  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  atmospheric  engine. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  Watt  being  then  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  arrived  at  these  great  discoveries.  The  experi- 
mental models  just  described,  by  which  his  invention  was  first  reduced  to  a 
rude  practical  test,  were  fitted  up  at  a  place  called  Delft  house,  in  Glasgow. 
It  will  doubtless  at  the  first  view,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  improvemenu 
of  such  obvious  importance  in  the  economy  of  steam  power,  and  capable  of 
being  verified  by  tests  so  simple,  were  not  immediately  adopted  wherever  at- 
mospheric engines  were  used.  At  the  time,  however,  referred  to,  Walt  wis 
an  obscure  artisan,  in  a  provincial  town,  not  then  arrived  at  the  celebrity  to 
which  it  has  since  attained,  and  the  facilities  by  which  inventions  and  improve- 
ments became  public  were  much  less  than  they  have  since  become.  It  shoultJ 
also  be  considered  that  all  great  and  sudden  advances  in  the  useful  arts  ire 
necessarily  opposed  by  the  existing  interests  with  which  their  effects  are  ia 
conflict.  From  these  causes  of  opposition,  accompanied  with  the  usual  influence 
of  prejudice  and  envy.  Watt  was  not  exempt,  and  was  not  therefore  likely  suii- 
deidy  to  revolutionize  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country  by  displacing 
the  moving  powers  employed  in  them,  and  substituting  an  engine,  the  efficacy  . 
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and  power  of  which  depended  mainly  on  physical  principles,  then  altogether 
and  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Not  having  the  command  of  capital,  and  finding  it  impracticable  to  inspire 
those  who  had,  with  the  same  confidence  in  the  advantages  of  his  invention 
which  he  himself  felt,  he  was  unable  to  take  any  step  toward  the  construction 
of  engines  on  a  large  scale.  Soon  afler  this,  he  gave  up  his  shop  in  Glasgow, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  a  civil  engineer.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  engaged  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river  Clyde,  and  furnished  an  elaborate 
and  valuable  report  upon  its  projected  improvements.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  making  a  plan  of  the  canal,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  Monkland  Colliery 
was  intended  to  be  carried  to  Glasgow,  and  in  superintending  the  execution 
of  thai  work.  Besides  these,  several  other  engineering  enterprises  occupied 
his  attention,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  the  navigable  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Crinan,  afterward  completed  by  Rennie ;  improvements  proposed 
in  the  ports  of  Ayr,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock ;  the  construction  of  the  bridges 
at  Hamilton,  and  at  Rutherglen  ;  and  the  survey  of  the  country  through  which 
the  celebrated  Caledonian  canal  was  intended  to  be  carried. 

**  If,  forgetful  of  my  duties  as  the  organ  of  this  academy,"  says  M.  Arago 
(whose  eloquent  observations  on  the  delays  of  this  great  invention,  addressed 
to  the  assembled  members  of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  quote),  "  I  could  think  of  making  you  smile,  rather  than  expressing 
uaeful  truths,  I  would  find  here  matter  for  a  ludicrous  contrast.  I  would  call 
to  your  recollection  the  authors,  who  at  our  weekly  sittings  demand  with  all 
their  might  and  main  (d  cor  et  a  eris)  an  opportunity  to  communicate  some 
little  remark — some  small  reflection — some  trifling  note,  conceived  and  written 
the  night  before  ;  I  would  represent  them  to  you  cursing  their  fate,  when  ac- 
cording to  your  rules,  the  reading  of  their  communication  is  postponed  to  tho 
next  meeting,  although  during  this  cruel  week,  they  are  assured  that  their  im- 
portant communication  is  deposited  in  our  archives  in  a  sealed  packet.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  point  out  to  you  the  creator  of  a  machine,  destined  to 
form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  undergoing  patiently  and  without 
murmur,  the  stupid  contempt  of  capitalists— conscious  of  his  exalted  genius, 
yet  stooping  for  eight  years  to  the  common  labor  of  laying  dowu  plans,  taking 
levels,  and  all  the  tedious  calculations  connected  with  the  routine  of  common 
engineering.  While  in  this  conduct  you  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  serenity, 
the  moderation,  and  the  true  modesty  of  his  character,  yet  such  indifference, 
however  nobly  may  have  been  its  causes,  has  something  in  it  not  altogether 
blameless.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  society  visits  with  severe  reprobation 
those  who  withdraw  gold  from  circulation  and  hoard  it  in  their  coffers.  Is  he 
less  culpable  who  deprives  his  country,  his  fellow-citizens,  his  age,  of  treasures 
a  thousand  times  more  precious  than  the  produce  of  the  mine  ;  who  keeps  to 
himself  his  immortal  inventions,  sources  of  the  most  noble  and  purest  enjoyment 
of  the  mind,  who  abstains  from  conferring  upon  labor  those  powers,  by  which 
would  be  multiplied  in  an  infinite  proportion  the  products  of  industry,  and  by 
which,  with  advantage  to  civilization  and  humau  nature,  he  would  smooth  away 
the  inequalities  of  the  conditions  of  man."* 

Although  Watt  was  thus  attracted  by  pursuits  foreign  to  his  recent  investiga- 
tions respecting  the  improvement  of  steam  power,  he  never  lost  sight  of  that 
object.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1768,  three  years  after  his  great  discoveries, 
that  any  step  was  taken  to  enable  him  to  carry  them  into  effect  on  a  large  scale. 
At  that  time  his  friends  brought  him  into  communication  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  who  rented  extensive  coal  works  at  Kin- 
neai  from  the  duchess  of  Hamilton.     Watt  was  first  employed  by  Roebuck  as 
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-a  civil  engineer ;  but  when  he  made  known  to  him  the  improvements  he  had 
projected  in  the  steam-engine,  Roebuck  proposed  to  take  out  a  patent  foru 
engine  on  the  principle  of  the  model  which  had  been  fitted  up  at  Delft  home, 
and  to  join  Watt  in  a  partnership,  for  the  construction  of  such  engines.  Senii- 
ble  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  influence  of  Roebuck,  and  from 
his  command  of  capital,  Watt  agreed  to  cede  to  him  two  thirds  of  the  advantagei 
to  be  derived  from  the  invention.  A  patent  was  accordingly  taken  out  on  die 
'  fifth  of  January,  1769,  nearly  four  years  after  the  invention  had  been  completed; 
and  an  experimental  engine  on  a  large  scale  was  constructed  by  him,  and  fitted 
up  at  Kinneal  house.  In  the  first  trial  this  machine  more  than  fulfilled  Watt*i 
anticipations.  Its  success  was  complete.  In  the  practical  details  of  its  cob- 
struction,  however,  some  difliculties  were  still  encountered,  the  greatest  of 
"which  consisted  in  packing  the  piston,  so  as  to  be  steam-tight.  The  principle 
of  the  Dew  engine  did  not  admit  of  water  being  kept  upon  the  piston,  to  prevent 
leakage,  as  in  the  old  engines  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  hare  his  cylinden 
much  more  accurately  bored,  and  more  truly  cylindrical,  and  to  try  a  gieit 
variety  of  soft  substances  for  packing  the  piston,  which  would  make  it  steam- 
tight  without  great  friction,  and  maintain  it  so  in  a  situation  perfectly  dry,  and 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

While  Watt  was  endeavoring  to  overcome  these  and  other  difficulties,  in 
the  construction  of  the  machine,  his  partner.  Dr.  Roebuck,  became  embar- 
rassed, by  the  failure  of  his  undertaking  in  the  Borrowstowness  coal  and  salt 
works  ;  and  he  was  unable  to  supply  the  means  of  prosecuting  with  the  neces- 
sary vigor  the  projected  manufacture  of  the  new  engines. 

The  important  results  of  Wati*s  labors  having  happily  at  this  time  become 
more  publicly  known,  Mr.  Matthew  Boulton,  whose  establishmeDt  at  Soho, 
near  Birmingham,  was  at  that  time  the  must  complete  manufactory  for  metal- 
work  in  England,  and  conducted  with  unexampled  enterprise  and  spirit,  pro- 
posed to  purchase  Dr.  Roebuck's  interest  in  the  patent.  This  arrangement 
was  effected  in  the  year  1 773,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Watt  removed  to 
Soho,  where  a  portion  of  the  establishment  was  allotted  to  him,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  foundry,  and  other  works  necessary  to  realize  his  inventions  on  a 
grand  scale. 

The  patent  which  had  been  granted  in  1769  was  limited  to  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  and  would  consequently  expire  ahout  the  year  17d3.  From 
the  small  progress  which  had  hitherto  been  made  in  the  construction  of  engines 
upon  the  new  principle,  and  from  the  many  difficulties  still  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  large  expenditure  of  capital  which  must  obviously  be  incurred  before 
any  return  could  be  obtained,  it  was  apparent  that,  unless  an  extension  o(  the 
patent-right  could  bo  obtained,  Boidton  and  Watt  could  never  expect  any  ad- 
vantage adequate  to  the  risk  of  their  great  enterprise.  In  the  year  1774  an 
application  was  accordingly  made  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  patent, 
which  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Boulton,  and 
other:^,  as  to  the  merits  and  probable  utility  of  the  invention.  An  act  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  in  1775,  extending  the  term  of  the  patent  until  the  year  1800. 

Tlius  protected  and  supported,  Walt  now  directed  the  whole  vigor  of  his 
mind  to  perfect  the  practical  details  of  his  iuveutiun  ;  and  the  resuli  was  the 
construction,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  engine  which  has  since  been  called  his 

SlNGLK  ACTING  StKAM-EnOINK. 

It  is  necessary  to  recollect  that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  various 
application  of  steam  power  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  at  the  time  to  which 
our  narrative  has  now  reached,  the  steam  engine  liad  never  been  employed  for 
any  other  purpose,  save  that  of  raising  water  by  working  pumps.  The  motion, 
therefore,  which  was  required  was  merely  an  upward  force,  such  as  was  ne- 
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SMuy  to  «l«Tale  the  piston  of  t  pump,  loadMl  with  the  eolnmn  of  water  which 
tKUfld.  Hm  Mlowin^,  thoD,  u  >  deacription  of  the  improTed  engine  nf  Walt, 
f  which  aueh  worit  was  proposed  to  be  performed : — 

P%.8. 


Im  die  eyUnder  represented  at  C  (lig.  6),  (he  pieloii  P  mores  steam-lighl. 
;  is  closed  St  the  top,  and  the  piatan-rod,  being  accurately  turned,  runs  in  s 
«SBi-tight  eollai  B,  furnished  with  a  staffing-box,  and  ia  constantly  luhricaied 
ilh  itritsd  lalknr.  A  fonnel  is  screwed  into  the  top  of  (he  cylinder,  through 
hich,  by  speving  ft  aiop-cock,  melted  tallow  is  permitted  fimn  lime  to  time  to 
ill  upon  the  piston  within  the  cylinder,  so  ss  to  lubricate  it,  and  keep  it  atesm- 
ghL     Two  boxes,  A  A,  called  the  upper  and  lower  sieam-bozes,  eonlain 
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▼alves  by  which  steam  from  the  boiler  may  be  admitted  and  withdrawn.  Thfln 
steam-boxes  are  connected  by  a  tube  of  communication  T,  and  they  oommnH 
cate  with  the  cylinder  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  short  tubes  represented  in  ibi 
figure.  The  upper  steam-box  A  contains  one  valve,  by  which  a  communicatiQa 
with  the  boiler  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  The  lower  valve-bos 
contains  two  valves.  The  lower  valve  I  communicates  with  the  tube  T',  lead- 
ing to  the  condenser  D,  which  being  opened  or  closed,  a  communicatum  is 
made  or  cut  off  at  pleasure,  between  the  cylinder  C  and  the  condenser  D.  A 
second  valve,  or  upper  valve  H,  which  is  represented  dosed  in  the  figure,  my 
be  opened  so  as  to  make  a  free  communication  between  the  cylinder  C  and  the 
tube  T,  and  by  that  means  between  the  cylinder  C,  below  the  piston,  and  Uw 
space  above  the  piston.  The  condenser  D  is  submerged  in  a  cistern  of  cold 
watjor.  At  the  side  there  enters  it  a  tube,  £,  governed  by  a  cock,  which,  beiii| 
opened  or  closed  to  any  required  extent,  a  jet  of  cold  water  may  be  allowed  to 
play  in  the  condenser,  and  may  be  regulated  or  stopped  at  pleasure.  This  jei, 
when  pla3ring,  throws  the  water  upward  in  the  condenser  toward  the  momli  of 
the  tube  T^  as  water  issues  from  the  nose  of  a  watering-pot.  The  tube  S  pro- 
ceeds from  the  boiler,  and  terminates  in  the  steam-box  A,  so  that  the  steam 
supplied  from  the  boiler  constantly  fills  that  box.  The  valve  G  is  governed  by 
levers,  whose  pivots  are  attached  to  the  framing  of  the  engine,  and  is  opened 
or  closed  at  pleasure,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  lever  G',  The  valve  G,  whm 
open,  will  therefore  allow  steam  to  pass  from  the  boiler  through  the  short  tuba 
to  the  top  of  the  piston,  and  this  steam  will  also  fill  the  tube  T.     If  the  lower 


valve  H  be  closed,  its  circulation  beyond  that  point  will  be  slopped ;  but  if  the  S 
valve  H  be  open,  the  valve  1  being  closed,  then  the  steam  will  circulate  equally 
in  the  cylinder,  above  and  below  the  piston.  If  the  valve  I  be  open,  then  steam 
will  rush  through  the  tube  T'  into  tlie  condenser ;  but  this  escape  of  the  steam 
will  bo  stopped,  if  the  valve  1  be  closed.  The  valve  H  is  worked  by  the  lever 
H',  and  the  valve  I  by  the  lever  V. 

The  valve  G  is  called  the  upper  steam-valve,  H  the  lower  steam-valve,  I  the 
exhausting  valve,  and  £  the  condensing  valve. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  D  proceeds  a  tube  leading  to  the  air-pump, 
which  is  also  submerged  in  the  cistern  of  cold  water.  In  this  tube  is  a  valve 
M,  which  opens  outward  from  the  condenser  toward  the  air-pump.  In  the  pis- 
ton of  the  air-pump  N,  is  a  valve  which  opens  upward.  The  piston-rod  Q  of 
the  air-pump  is  attached  to  a  beam  of  wood  called  a  plug-frame,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  working-beam  by  a  flexible  chain  playing  on  the  small  arch- 
head  immediately  over  the  air-pump.  From  the  top  of  the  air-pump  barrel 
above  the  piston  proceeds  a  pipe  or  passage  leading  to  a  small  cistern  B  cslled 
the  hot-well.  The  pipe  which  leads  to  this  well  is  supplied  with  a  valve,  K, 
which  opens  outward  from  the  air-pump  barrel  toward  the  well.  From  the 
nature  of  its  construction,  the  valve  M  admits  the  flow  of  water  from  the  con- 
denser toward  the  air-pump,  but  prevents  its  return  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
valve  K  admits  the  flow  of  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  air-pump  barml 
into  the  hot-well  B,  but  obstructs  its  return. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  these  valves  should  be  worked  in  order  to  move 
the  piston  upward  and  downward  with  the  necessary  force.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  necessary  that  all  the  air  which  fills  the  cylinder,  the  tubes,  and  the  con- 
denser, shall  be  expelled.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  it 
once  the  three  valves,  G,  H,  and  I.  The  steam  then  rushing  from  the  boiler 
through  the  steam-pipe  S,  and  the  open  valve  G  will  pass  into  the  cylinder 
'  above  the  piston,  will  fill  the  tube  T,  pass  through  the  lower  steam-valve  11, 


v 
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will  fill  the  cylinder  C  below  the  piston,  and  will  pass  through  the  open  valve 
I  into  the  condenser.     If  the  valve  £  be  closed  so  that  no  jei  shall  play  in  the 
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nser,  the  steam  rushing  into  it  will  be  partially  condensed  by  the  cold 
tirfAces  to  which  it  will  be  exposed  ;  but  if  the  boiler  supply  it  through  the 
'pfm  S  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  will  rush  with  violence  through  the  cylinder 
mii.  all  the  passages,  and  its  pressure  in  the  condenser  D,  combined  with  tW 
tf  the  bested  air  with  which  it  is  mixed,  will  open  the  valve  M,  and  it  will 
nah  through,  mixed  with  the  air,  into  the  air-pump  barrel  N.  It  will  pess  the 
Tdres  in  the  air-pump  piston  upward,  and,  opening  them,  will  rush  through, 
■nd  will  collect  in  the  air-pump  barrel  above  the  piston.  It  will  then,  by  its 
jvessore,  open  the  valve  K,  and  will  escape  into  the  cistern  B. 

Throughout  this  process,  the  steam  which  mixed  with  the  air  fills  the  cylin- 
der, condenser,  and  air-pumps,  will  be  only  partially  condensed  in  the  last  two, 
sad  it  will  escape,  mixed  with  the  air,  through  the  valve  K ;  and  this  process 
vill  contiiiue  until  all  the  atmospheric  air  which  at  first  filled  the  cylinder, 
tnbea.  condenser,  and  air-pump  barrel,  shall  be  expelled  through  the  valve  K, 
liid  these  various  spaces  shall  be  filled  with  pure  steam.  When  that  has  hap- 
pened, let  US  suppose  all  the  valves  closed.  In  closing  the  valve  I,  the  flow 
of  ateam  to  the  condenser  will  be  stopped,  and  the  steam  contained  in  it  will 
speedily  be  condensed  by  the  cold  surface  of  the  condenser,  so  that  a  vacuum 
will  be  produced  in  the  condenser,  the  condensed  steam  falling  in  the  form  of 
water  to  the  bottom.  In  like  manner,  and  for  like  reasons,  a  vacuum  will  be 
prodaced  in  the  air-pump.  The  valve  M,  and  the  valves  in  the  air-pump  pis- 
ton.'will  be  closed  by  their  own  weight. 

By  this  process,  which  is  called  blowing  through,  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
other  permanent  gases,  which  filled  the  cylinder,  tubes,  condenser,  and  air- 
pomp,  are  expelled,  and  these  spaces  will  be  a  vacuum.  The  engine  is  then 
prepared  to  be  started,  which  is  efifecled  in  the  following  manner  :  The  upper 
■team-valve  G  is  opened,  and  steam  allowed  to  flow  from  the  boiler  through 
the  passage  leading  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  This  steam  cannot  pass  to  the 
bouom  of  the  cylinder,  since  the  lower  steam-valve  H  is  closed.  The  space 
in  the  cylinder  below  the  piston  being  therefore  a  vacuum,  and  the  steam  press- 
ing above  it,  the  piston  will  be  pressed  downward  with  a  corresponding  force. 
When  it  has  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  steam-valve  G  must  be 
closed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  valve  H  opened.  The  valve  I  leading  to  the 
condenser  being  also  closed,  the  steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  above  the  pis- 
C  ton  is  now  admitted  to  circulate  through  the  open  valve  H  below  the  piston,  so 
{  that  the  piston  is  pressed  equally  upward  and  downward  by  steam,  and  there 
ia  no  force  to  resist  its  movement,  save  its  friction  with  the  cylinder.  The 
weight  of  the  pump-rods  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  being  more  than 
equivalent  to  overcome  this,  the  piston  is  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
pashte  before  it  the  steam  which  is  drawn  through  the  tube  T,  and  the  open 
valve  H,  and  passes  into  the  cylinder  C  below  the  piston. 

When  the  piston  has  thus  arrived  once  more  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  let 
the  valve  H  be  closed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  valves  G  and  I  opened,  and 
the  condensing-cock  E  also  opened,  so  as  to  admit  the  jet  to  play  in  the  con- 
denser. The  steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  C  below  the  piston,  will  now  rush 
through  the  open  volve  I  into  the  condenser  which  has  been  hitherto  a  vacuum, 
and  there  encountering  the  jet,  will  be  instantly  converted  into  water,  and  a 
mixture  of  condensed  steam  and  injected  water  will  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the 
condenser.  At  the  same  time,  the  steam  proceeding  from  the  boiler  by  the 
steam-pipe  S  to  the  upper  steam-box  A,  will  pass  through  the  open  steam-valve 
G  to  the  top  of  the  piston,  but  cannot  pass  below  it  because  of  the  lower 
■team-valve  H  being  closed.  The  piston,  thus  acted  upon  above  by  the  pres- 
spre  of  the  steam,  and  the  space  in  the  cylinder  below  it  beinff  a  vacuum,  its 
downward  motion  ia  resisted  by  no  force  but  the  friction,  and  it  is  therefore 
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driven  to  the  boUom  of  the  cylinder.  During  ita  descent,  the  ratvcB  G,  1 
E|  remftin  open.  At  the  momenl  it  arrivea  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylindi 
these  three  rslTss  are  closeil,  and  the  valve  H  opened.  The  steam  i 
fills  the  cylinder  above  the  piston  is  nuw  permitted  to  circulate  below  it,t 
open  valve  H  and  the  piaiun  being  consequently  pressed  equally  upwsi 
downirard,  will  be  drawn  upward  as  before  by  the  preponderance  of  the  [ 
tods  at  the  opposite  end  or  the  beam.  Tlie  weight  of  these  rods  must  *! 
sufficiently  great  to  draw  the  air-pump  piston  N  upward.  Aa  this  piston 
in  the  sir-pump,  it  leaves  s  vscuum  below  it,  into  which  the  water  and  ai 
lected  in  the  condenser  will  be  drawn  through  the  valve  M,  which  open 
ward.  When  the  air-pump  piston  has  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  t 
it  will  do  at  the  same  time  that  the  steam-pision  arrives  st  the  top  of  the 
inder,  the  water  and  the  chief  part  of  the  air  or  other  fluids  which  may 
been  in  the  condenser,  will  be  drawn  into  the  barrel  of  the  air-pump,  ai 
valve  M  being  closed  by  its  own  weight,  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  thei 
ids,  they  cannot  return  into  the  condenser.  At  the  moment  the  steam- 
arrives  at  the  lop  of  the  cylinder,  the  valve  H  ie  closed,  and  the  three 
G,  1,  and  £,  are  opened.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  the  same  aa  w 
leiidy  described  in  the  farmer  case,  and  the  piston  will  in  the  same  manii' 
from  th«  sanw  csusea  ha  driven  downward.  The  air-pump  piston  will 
Mine  time  descend  by  the  force  of  its  own  weight,  aided  by  the  weight 
phig-frarae  attached  to  its  rod.  As  it  descends,  the  air  below  it  will  be  | 
ally  compressed  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  bam 
til  its  pressure  becomes  sufficiently  great  to  open  the  valves  in  the  sir 
piston.  When  this  happens,  the  valves  in  the  air-pump  piaton,  aa  reprei 
on  a  Urge  scale  in  Sg.  9,  will  be  opened,  and  the  air  will  pass  through 

Tig.  B. 


above  the  piston.  When  the  pisinn  comes  in  contact  with  the  water 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  this  water  will  likewise  pass  through  the  open  * 
When  the  piston  has  arrived  al  the  bottom  of  the  ait-pump  barrel,  the  val 
it  will  be  closed  by  the  pressure  nf  the  lluids  above  them.  The  nest  i 
of  the  steam  piston  wilt  draw  up  the  air-pump  piston,  and  with  it  the  &u 
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the  pump  barrel  above  it.  As  the  air-pump  piston  approaches  the  top  of  its 
%wrel,  the  air  and  water  above  it  will  be  drawn  through  the  valve  K  into  the 
ftul  cistern  B.  The  air  will  escape  in  bubbles  through  the  water  in  that  cis- 
%Kii,  and  the  warm  water  will  be  deposited  in  it. 

The  magnitude  of  the  opening  in  the  condensing  valve  E,  must  be  regulated 

hf  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder.     As  much  water  ought  to  be 

•applied  through  the  injection  valve  as  will  be  sufficient  to  condense  the  steam  | 

contained  in  the  cylinder,  and  also  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water  itself, 

when  mixed  with  the  steam,  to  a  sufficiently  low  degree  to  prevent  it  from 

poducing  vapor  of  a  pressure  which  would  injuriously  affect  the  working  of 

'  Ae  piston.     It  has  been  shown,  that  five  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  ice-cold 

water  mixed  with  one  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  state  of  steam  would  produce 

iiz  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  water  at  the  boiling  temperature.     If  then  the 

ejriinder  contained  one  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  state  of  steam,  and  only  five 

Bad  a  half  cubic  inches  of  water  were  admitted  through  the  condensing  jet, 

iopposiog  this  water,  when  admitted,  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  32^,  then  the 

eonaequence  would  bo  that  six  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  water  at  the  boiling 

temperature  would  be  produced  in  the  condenser.     Steam  would  immediately 

arise  from  .this,  and  at  tiie  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  remaining  water 

would  -lie  lowered  by  the  amount  of  the  latent  heat  taken  up  by  the  steam  so 

produced.     This  vapor  would  rise  through  the  open  exhausting  valve  I,  would 

fill  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  steam 

above  pressing  it  down.     The  result  of  the  inquiries  of  Watt  respecting  the 

pressure  of  steam  at  different  temperatures,  showed,  that  to  give  efficiency  to 

the  ateam  acting  upon  the  piston  it  would  always  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 

temperature  of  the  water  in  the  condenser  to  lOOP. 

Let  us  then  see  what  quantity  of  water  at  the  common  temperature  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  these  effects 

If  the  latent  heat  of  steam  be  taken  at  1,000^,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  state  I 

of  steam  may  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  computation,  as  equivalent 

to  one  cubic  inch  of  water  at  1,212^.     Now  the  question  is,  how  many  cubic 

inches  of  water  at  60^  must  be  mixed  with  this,  in  order  that  the  mixture  may 

have  the  temperature  of  10(P  ?     This  will  be  easily  computed.     As  the  cubic 

inch  of  water  at  1,212^  is  to  be  reduced  to  100^,  it  must  be  deprived  of  1,112° 

of  its  temperature.     On  the  other  hand,  as  many  inches  of  water  at  60^  as  are 

to  be  added,  must  be  raised  in  the  same  mixture  to  the  temperature  of  lOCP, 

and  therefore  each  of  these  must  receive  40°  of  temperature.     The  number  of 

cubic  inches  of  water  necessary  to  be  added  will  therefore  be  determined  by 

;  finding  how  oflen  40^  are  contained  in  1,112°.     If  1,112  be  divided  by  40, 

•  the  quotient  will  be  27*8.     Hence  it  appears,  that  to  reduce  the  water  in  the 

I  condenser  to  the  temperature  of  100^,  supposing  the  temperature  of  the  water 

I  injected  to  be  60^,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  by  the  injection  cock  very 

j  nearly  twenty-eight  times  as  much  water  as  passes  through  the  cylinder  in  the 

I  state  of  steam  ;  and  therefore  if  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  water  evaporated 

in  the  boiler  passes  through  the  cylinder,  it  follows  that  about  twenty-eight 

times  as  much  water  roust  be  thrown  into  the  condenser  as  is  evaporated  in 

the  boiler. 

From  these  circumstances  it  will  be  evident  that  the  cold  cistern  in  which 
the  condenser  and  air-pump  are  submerged,  must  be  supplied  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water.     Independently  of  the  quantity  drawn  from  it  by  the 
injection  valve,  as  just  explained,  the  water  in  the  cistern  itself  must  be  kept 
I  down  Ui  a  temperature  of  about  60°.     The  interior  of  the  condenser  and  air- 
{  pump  being  maintained  by  the  steam  condensed  in  them  at  a  temperature  nol 
(  less  than  lOQO;  the  outer  surfaces  of  these  vessels  consequently  impart  heat 
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to  the  water  in  the  cold  cistern,  and  hare  therefore  a  tendency  to  raise  tiM 
temperature  of  that  water.  To  prevent  this,  a  pump  called  the  coid  /wa^ 
represented  at  L  in  fig.  8,  is  provided.  By  this  pump  water  is  raised  from  anf 
convenient  reservoir,  and  driven  through  proper  tubes  into  the  cold  citten. 
This  cold  pump  is  wrought  by  the  engine,  the  rod  being  attached  to  the  beaa. 
AVater  being,  bulk  for  bulk,  heavier  the  lower  its  temperature,  it  follows  tbi 
the  water  supplied  by  the  cold  pump  to  the  cistern  will  have  a  tendency  it 
sink  to  the  bottom,  pressing  upward  the  warmer  water  contained  in  it.  A 
waste-pipe  is  provided,  by  which  this  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  cistsn 
therefore  maintained  at  the  necessary  temperature. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  hot  well  B,  into  whid 
the  warm  water  is  thrown  by  the  air-pump,  will  receive  considerably  moii 
water  than  is  necessary  to  feed  the  boiler.  A  waste-pipe,  to  carry  off  this,  ii 
also  provided  ;  and  the  quantity  necessary  to  feed  the  boiler  is  pumped  up  bf 
a  small  pump,  O,  the  rod  of  which  is  attached  to  the  beam,  as  represented  ii 
fig.  8,  and  which  is  worked  by  the  engine.  The  water  raised  by  this  pnmpli 
conducted  to  a  reservoir  from  which  the  boiler  is  fed,  by  means  which  wiU  be 
bereafler  explained. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  machine  is  made  to  opea 
and  close  the  ralves  at  the  proper  times.     By  referring  to  the  exptanatioa 
already  given,  it  will  be  perceived  that  at  the  moment  the  piston  reaches  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  the  upper  steam-valve  G  must  be  open,  to  admit  the  steam 
to  press  it  down  ;  while  the  exhausting  valve  I  must  be  opened,  to  allow  tbe 
steam  to  pass  to  the  condenser ;  and  the  condensing  valve  E  must  be  opened, 
to  let  in  tbe  water  necessary  for  the  condensation  of  the  steam  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lower  stcam-valve  H  must  be  closed,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  steam  which  has  been  admitted  through  G.     The  valves  G,  I,  and  K,  must 
be  kept  open,  and  the  valve  H  kept  closed,  until  the  piston  arrives  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  when  it  will  he  necessary  to  close  all  the  three  valves,  G,  1, 
and  E,  and  to  open  the  valve  H,  and  the  same  effects  must  be  produced  each 
time  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder.     All  this  is  ac- 
complished by  a  system  of  levers,  which  are  exhibited  in  fig.  8.     The  pivots 
on  which  these  levers  play  are  represented  on  the  framing  of  the  engine,  and 
the  arms  of  the  levers  G^  H^  and  P,  communicating  with  the  corresponding 
valves  G,  H,  and  I,  are  represented  opposite  a  bar  attached  to  the  rod  of  the 
air-pump,  called  the  plug-frame.     This  bar  carries  certain  pegs  and  detents, 
which  act  upon  the  arms  of  the  several   levers  in  such  a  manner  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  beam  at  the  extremities  of  its  play  upward  and  downward,  the 
levers  are  so  struck  that  the  valves  are  opened  and  closed  at  the  proper  times. 
It  is  needless  to  explain  all  the  details  of  this  arrangement.     Let  it  be  sufficient, 
as  an  example  of  all,  to  explain  the  method  of  working  the  upper  steam-valve 
G.     When  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  a  pin  strikes  the  arm  of 
*\   the  lever  G\  and  throws  it  upward  :  this,  by  means  of  the  system  of  levers, 
pulls  the  arm  of  the  valve  G  downward,  by  which  the  upper  steam-valve  is 
raised  out  of  its  seat,  and  a  passage  is  opened  from  the  steam-pipe  to  the  cyl- 
inder.    The  valve  is  maintained  in  this  state  until  the  piston  reaches  the  t>ottom 
of  the  cylinder,  when  the  arm  G'  is  pressed   downward,  by  which  the  arm  G 
is  pressed  upward,  and  the  valve  restored  to  its  seat.     By  similar  methods  the 
levers  governing  the  other  three  valves,  H,  I,  and  E,  are  worked.  ( 

The  valves  used  in  these  engines  were  of  the  kind  called  spindle-valves. 
They  consisted  of  a  flat  circular  plate  of  bell  metal,  A  D,  fig.  10,  with  a  round 
spindle  passing  perpendicularly  through  its  centre,  and  projecting  above  and 
below  it.  This  valve,  having  a  conical  form,  was  fitted  very  exactly,  hy 
grinding  into  a  corresponding  circular  conical  seat,  A  B  C  D,  fig.  1 1,  which 
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Pig.  10. 


I 

B  the  passage  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  ralTO  to  open  and  close.     When 
ralre  falls  into  its  seat^  it  fits  the  aperture  like  a  plug,  so  as  entirely  to 
it.     The  spindle  plays  in  sockets  or  holes,  one  above  and  the  other  below  i 
iperture  which  the  valve  stops ;  these  holes  keep  the  valve  in  its  proper 
ion,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  drop  exactly  into  its  place. 

Fig.  11. 


1 


the  experimental  engine  made  by  Mr.  Watt  at  Kinneal,  he  used  cocks, 
lometimes  sliding  covers,  like  the  regulator  described  in  the  old  engines  ; 
tiese  he  found  very  soon  to  become  leaky.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
ge  them  for  the  spindle- valves  just  described,  which,  being  truly  ground, 
iccurately  fitted  in  the  first  instance,  were  not  so  liable  to  go  out  of  order. 
«  valves  are  also  called  puppet-clacks^  or  button-vahes. 
the  earlier  engines  constructed  by  Watt,  the  condensation  was  produced 
le  contact  of  cold  surfaces,  without  injection.  The  reason  of  rejecting 
nethod  of  condensing  by  injection  was,  doubtless,  to  avoid  the  injurious 
to  of  the  air,  which  would  always  enter  the  condenser,  in  combination 
the  water  of  condensation,  and  vitiate  the  vacuum.  It  was  soon  found, 
iver,  that  a  condenser  acting  by  cold  surfaces  without  injection,  being 
issrily  composed  of  narrow  pipes  or  passages,  was  liable  to  incrustation 
bad  water,  by  which  the  conducting  power  of  the  material  of  the  condenser 
diminished  ;  so  that,  while  its  outer  stnface  was  kept  cold  by  the  water 
le  cold  cistern,  the  inner  surface  might,  nevertheless,  be  so  warm  that  a 
imperfect  condensation  would  be  produced. 

the  time  that  Watt,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  obtained  the  patent 
is  improved  engine,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  the  steam  which  had 
lied  the  piston  in  its  descent  rushed  from  the  cylinder  with  a  mechanical 
much  more  than  suflicient  to  overcome  any  resistance  which  it  had  to 
unter  in  its  passage  to  the  condenser ;  and  that  such  force  might  be  ren* 
I  available  as  a  moving  power,  in  addition  to  that  already  obtained  from 
team  during  the  atroke  of  the  piston.    This  motioa  involved  the  whole 


; 
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principle  of  the  expansile  action  of  steam,  which  subsequently  proved  (o  be 
of  such  importance  in  the  performance  of  steam-engines.  Watt  was,  hower- 
er,  so  much  engrossed  at  that  time,  and  subsequently,  by  the  difficulties  he  hi 
to  encounter  in  the  construction  of  his  engines,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  btng 
this  principle  into  operation.  It  was  not  until  after  he  had  organized  that  put 
of  the  establishment  at  Soho  which  was  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of 
steam-engines,  that  he  proceeded  to  apply  the  expansive  principle.  SiBCi 
the  date  of  the  patent  which  he  took  out  for  this  (1782)  was  subsequent  lo 
the  application  of  the  same  principle  by  another  engineer,  named  Homblowei^ 
it  is  right  to  state  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Watt  to  this  important  step  in  the  ia- 
provement  of  the  steam-engine,  is  established  by  a  letter  addresseid  by  him  M 
br.  Small,  of  Birmingham,  dated  Glasgow,  May,  1769  : — 

'*  I  mentioned  to  you  a  method  of  still  doubling  the  effect  of  the  steam,  aal 
that  tolerably  easy,  by  using  the  power  of  steam  rushing  into  a  Tacuuin,  il 
present  lost.  This  would  do  little  more  than  double  the  effect,  bat  it  wooli 
too  much  enlarge  the  vessels  to  use  it  all :  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  whesl- 
engines,  and  may  supply  the  want  of  a  condenser,  where  the  force  of  steam 
only  is  used  :  for  open  one  of  the  steam-valves,  and  admit  steam  until  one 
fourth  of  the  distance  between  it  and  the  next  valve  is  filled  with  steam,  thea 
shut  the  valve,  and  the  tteam  will  continue  to  expand,  and  to  press  round  the 
wheel,  with  a  diminishing  power,  ending  in  one  fourth  of  its  first  exeitioB. 
The  sum  of  the  series  you  will  find  greater  than  one  half,  though  only  one 
fourth  of  steam  was  used.  The  power  will  indeed  be  unequal,  but  this  can  be 
remedied  by  a  fly,  or  by  several  other  means." 

In  1776,  the  engine,  which  had  been  then  recently  erected  at  Sobo,  wti 
adapted  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  expansion.  When  the  piston  had  been 
pressed  down  in  the  cylinder  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  stroke,  the  fur- 
ther supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  was  cut  off,  by  closing  the  upper  steam- 
valve,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  was  accomplished  by  the  expansive 
power  of  the  steam  which  had  already  been  introduced  into  the  cylinder. 

To  make  this  method  of  applying  the  force  of  steam  intelligible,  some  pre- 
vious explanation  of  mechanical  principles  will  be  necessary.  | 

If  a  body  which  offers  a  certain  resistance  be  urged  by  a  certain  moviag 
force,  the  motion  which  it  will  receive  will  depend  on  the  relation  between 
the  energy  of  the  moving  force  and  the  amount  of  the  resistance  opposed  to  it. 
If  the  moving  force  be  precisely  equal  to  the  resistance,  the  motion  which  the 
body  will  receive  will  be  perfectly  uniform. 

If  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  be  greater  than  the  resistance,  then  its 
surplus  or  excess  above  the  amount  of  resistance  will  be  expended  in  impart- 
ing momentum  to  the  mass  of  the  body  moved,  and  the  latter  will  consequently 
continually  acquire  augmented  speed.  The  motion  of  the  body  will  therefore 
be  in  this  case  accelerated. 

If  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  be  less  in  atnount  than  the  resistance, 
then  all  that  portion  of  the  resistance  which  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  moving 
force  will  be  expended  in  depriving  the  mass  of  the  body  of  momentum,  and 
the  body  will  therefore  be  moved  with  continually  diminished  speed  until  it  be 
brought  to  rest. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  uniform  motion  is  produced  in  a  body,  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  equality  of  the  moving  force  to  the  resistance ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  according  as  the  speed  of  tlie  body  is  augmented  or 
diminished,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  has  been 
greater  or  less  than  the  resistance. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  rest  is  the  only  condition  possible  for  a  body 
to  assume  when  under  the  operation  of  two  or  more  mechanical  forces  which 
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in  eqailibrinm.  By  the  lawn  of  motion  the  state  of  a  body  which  is  not 
'tader  the  operation  of  any  external  force  must  be  either  in  a  state  of  rest  (ir 
of  uniform  motion.  Whichever  be  its  state,  it  will  suffer  no  change  if  tlie 
body  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  two  or  more  forces  which  are  in  equi- 
Kbrinm  ;  for  to  suppose  such  forces  to  produce  any  change  in  the  state  of  the 
body,  whether  from  rest  to  motion,  or  vice  versa,  or  in  the  velocity  of  tho  mo- 
tion which  the  body  may  have  previously  had,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sup- 
position that  the  forces  applied  to  the  body  being  in  equilibrium  were  capable 
of  producing  a  dynamical  eflect,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Thu,  though  not  always  clearly  understood  by  mere  practical  men,  or  by  per- 
sons superficially  informed,  is,  in  fact,  among  the  fundamental  principles  of 
■echanicsl  science. 

When  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  about  to  commence  its 
notion  downward,  the  steam  acting  upon  it  will  have  not  only  to  overcome 
ihe  resistance  arising  from  the  friction  of  the  various  parts  of  the  engine,  but 
will  also  have  to  put  in  motion  the  whole  mass  of  matter  of  the  piston  pump- 
lods,  pump-pistons,  and  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump-barrels.  Besides 
imputing  to  this  mass  the  momentum  corresponding  to  the  velocity  with  which 
it  will  be  moved,  it  will  also  have  to  encounter  the  resistance  due  to  the  pre- 
pondennce  of  the  weight  of  the  water  and  pump-rods  over  that  of  the  steam- 
piston.  The  pressure  of  steam,  therefore,  upon  the  piston  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stroke  must,  in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  principles  just 
explained,  have  a  greater  force  than  is  equal  to  all  the  resistances  which  it 
would  have  to  overcome,  supposing  the  mass  to  be  moving  at  a  uniform  ve- 
locity. The  moving  force,  therefore,  being  greater  than  the  resistance,  the 
mass,  when  put  in  motion,  will  necessarily  move  with  a  gradually-augmented 
speed,  and  the  piston  of  the  engine  which  has  been  already  described  would 
necessarily  move  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  with  an  accelera- 
ted motion,  having  at  the  moment  of  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  a  greater  velocity 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  stroke.  As  the  piston  and  all  the  matter  which 
it  has  put  in  motion  must  at  this  point  come  to  rest,  the  momentum  of  the  mo- 
ving mass  must  necessarily  expend  itself  on  some  part  of  the  machinery,  and 
voald  be  so  much  mechanical  force  lost.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  indepen- 
dently of  any  consideration  of  the  expansive  principle,  to  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently nfer,  that  the  action  of  the  moving  power  in  the  descent  of  the  piston 
ought  to  be  suspended  before  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder, in  order  to  allow  the  momentum  of  the  mass  which  is  in  motion  to  ex- 
pend iteelf,  and  to  allow  the  piston  to  come  gradually  to  rest  at  the  termination 
of  the  stroke. 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  afler  the  piston  had  descended  through 
dune  fonrths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  had  acquired  a  certain 
velocity,  the  steam  above  it  were  suddenly  condensed,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacu- 
nm  both  above  and  below  it,  the  piston,  being  then  subject  to  no  impelling 
foiee,  would  still  move  downward,  in  virtue  of  the  momentum  it  had  acquired, 
until  the  resistance  would  deprive  it  of  that  momentum,  and  bring  it  to  rest ;  and 
if  the  remaining  fourth  part  of  the  cylinder  were  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this,  then  it  is  evident  that  that  part  of  the  stroke  would  be  accom- 
plished without  further  expenditure  of  the  moving  power. 

In  fact,  this  part  of  the  stroke  would  be  made  by  the  expenditure  of  that  ex- 
cess of  moving  power,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  had  been 
employed  in  putting  the  machinery  and  its  load  in  motion,  and  in  subsequently 
aecelersting  that  motion. 

Although  under  such  circumstances  the  resistance,  during  the  operation  of 
the  moving  power,  shall  not  have  been  at  any  time  equal  to  the  moving  pow- 
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er^  since  while  the  motion  was  accelerated  it  was  less,  and  while  ret 
greater,  than  that  power,  yet  as  the  whole  moving  power  has  been  expi 
upon  the  resistance,  the  mechanical  effect  which  the  moving  power  hai 
duced  under  such  circumstances  will  be  equal  to  the  actual  amount  of 
power.  If  in  an  engine  of  this  kfind  the  steam  was  not  cut  off  till  the  co 
sion  of  the  stroke,  a  part  of  the  moving  power  would  be  lost  upon  those 
points  in  the  machinery  which  would  sustain  the  shock  produced  by  tl 
stantaneous  cessation  of  motion  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  any  consideration  of  the  expansive  princi] 
appears  that,  in  an  engine  of  this  kind,  the  steam  ought  to  be  cut  off  befoi 
completion  of  the  stroke. 

To  render  the  expansive  action  of  steam  intelligible,  let  A  B,  Ag.  12,  r 


rig.i& 


sent  a  cylinder  whose  area  we  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
a  square  foot,  and  whose  length,  A  B,  shall  also  be  a  foot.  If  steam 
pressure  equal  to  the  atmosphere  be  supplied  to  this  cylinder,  it  will  ex* 
pressure  of  about  one  ton  on  the  piston ;  and  if  such  steam  be  uniformly 
plied  from  the  boiler,  the  piston  will  be  moved  from  A  to  B  with  the  fori 
one  ton,  and  that  motion  will  be  uniform  if  the  piston  be  opposed  throu| 
the  same  space  by  a  resistance  equal  to  a  ton.  When  the  piston  has  ar 
at  B,  let  us  suppose  that  the  further  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  stc 
by  closing  the  upper  steam-valve,  and  let  us  also  suppose  the  cylinder 
continued  downward  so  that  B  C  shall  be  equal  to  A  B,  and  suppose  that 
has  been  previously  in  communication  with  the  condenser,  and  is  therel 
vacuum.  The  piston  at  B  will  then  be  urged  with  a  force  of  one  ton  d 
ward,  and  as  it  descends  the  steam  above  it  will  be  diffused  through  a 

I  creased  volume,  and  will  consequently  acquire  a  diminished  pressure. 

I  shall,  for  the  present,  assume  that  this  diminution  of  pressure  follows  th< 
of  elastic  fluids  in  general ;  that  it  will  be  decreased  in  the  same  propi 

.  as  the  volume  of  the  steam  is  augmented.     While  the  piston,  therefore,  n 

•  from  B  downward,  it  will  be  urged  by  a  continually-decreasing  force.  I 
suppose,  that,  by  some  expedient,  it  is  also  subject  to  a  continually-decre 
resistance,  and  that  this  resistance  decreases  in  the  same  proportion  a 
force  which  urges  the  piston.  In  that  case  the  motion  of  the  piston  i 
continue  uniform.  When  the  piston  would  arrive  at  P',  the  middle  o 
second  cylinder,  then  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  steam  being  increased  i 
proportion  of  2  to  3,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  would  be  diminished  i 
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proportion  of  3  to  2,  and  the  pressure  at  B  being  one  ton,  it  would  be  two 
thirda  of  a  ton  at  P^.  In  like  manner  when  the  piston  would  arrive  at  C,  the 
apace  occupied  by  the  steam  being  double  that  which  it  occupied  when  the 
piaton  waa  at  B,  the  pleasure  of  the  steam  would  be  half  its  pressure  at  B, 
and  therefore  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  would 
be  half  a  ton. 

If  the  space  from  B  to  C,  through  which  the  ateam  is  here  supposed  to  act 
ezpanaively,  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  the  preasure  on  the  piston  at  the 
moment  of  passing  each  of  those  divisions  would  be  calculated  upon  ihe  same 
principle  aa  in  the  caaea  now  mentioned.  After  moving  through  the  first  di* 
vision,  the  Yolume  of  the  steam  would  be  increased  in  the  proportion  of  10  to 
11,  and  therefore  ita  pressure  would  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  11  to 
10.  The  pressure,  therefore,  driving  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  first  of 
these  ten  diviaiona  would  be  ^fths  of  a  ton.  In  like  manner,  its  pressure  at 
the  second  of  the  divisions  would  be  fifths  of  a  ton,  and  the  third  |f  tha  of  a 
ton  ;  and  ao  on,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

Now  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam  through  each  of  theae  divisions  were  to 
continue  uniform,  and,  instead  of  gradually  diminishing,  to  suflfer  a  sudden 
change  in  passing  from  one  division  to  another,  then  the  mechanical  eflect 
produced  from  B  to  C  would  be  obtained  by  taking  a  mean  or  average  of  the 
several  pressures  throughout  each  of  the  ten  divisions.  In  the  present  caae 
it  haa  been  supposed  that  the  force  on  the  piston  at  B  was  2,240  pounds.  To 
obtain  the  pressure  in  pounds  corresponding  to  each  of  the  successive  divis-  , 
ions,  it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary  to  multiply  2,240  by  10,  and  to  divide 
it  successively  by  11,  12,  13,  dec.  The  pressures,  therefore,  in  pounds,  at 
each  of  the  ten  divisions,  will  be  aa  foliowa  : — 


1st 2,036*3 

2d 1,866-6 

3d 1,7231 

4th 1,600-0 

5Ui 1,493-3 

6th 1,4000 

7th 1,317-6 

8th 1,244*4 

9th 1,179-0 

lOlh 1,1200 


^ 


If  the  mean  of  these  be  taken  by  adding  them  together  and  dividing  by  10, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  1,498  pounds.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  pressures 
throngh  each  of  the  ten  divisions  being  supposed  to  be  uniform  (which,  how- 
ever, strictly,  they  are  not),  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  steam  from  B  to  C 
would  be  the  same  as  if  it  acted  uniformly  throughout  that  space  upon  the  pis- 
ion  with  a  force  of  about  1,500  pounds,  being  rather  less  than  three  fourths 
of  its  whole  effect  from  A  to  B. 

But  it  is  evident  that  this  principle  will  be  equally  applicable  if  the  second 
cylinder  had  any  other  proportion  to  the  first.  Thus  it  might  be  twice  the 
length  of  the  first ;  and  in  that  case,  a  further  mechanical  effect  would  be  ob- 
tained from  the  expansion  of  the  steam. 

The  more  accurate  method  of  calculating  the  efiect  of  the  expansion  from  B 
to  C,  would  involve  more  advanced  mathematical  principles  than  could  proper- 
ly be  introduced  here ;  but  the  result  of  such  a  computation  would  be  that  the 
actual  average  eflfect  of  the  steam  from  B  to  C  would  be  equal  to  a  uniform 
pressure  through  that  space,  amounting  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
five  ponnda,  being  greater  than  the  result  of  the  above  compuution,  the  differ* 


m^^^ 


^1^^^^^^^  I 
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ence  being  due  to  the  expansive  action  through  each  of  the  ten  divisions,  which 
was  omitted  in  the  above  computation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expansive  principle,  as  here  explained,  involves  the 
condition  of  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  moving  power.     Thus,  if  the 
steam  act  with  a  uniform  energy  on  the  piston  so  long  aa  its  supply  from  the 
boiler  continues,  the  moment  that  supply  is  stopped,  by  closing  the  steam-vahe, 
the  steam  contained  in  the  cylinder  will  fill  a  gradually-increasing  volume  by 
the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  therefore  will  act  above  the  piston  with  a  gradually- 
decreasing  energy.     If  the  resistance  to  the  moving  power  produced  by  the 
load,  friction,  &c.,  be  not  subject  to  a  variation  corresponding  precfsely  to  such 
variation  in  the  moving  power,  then  the  consequence  must  be  that  the  motioo 
imparted  to  the  load  will  cease  to  be  uniform.     If  the  energy  of  the  moving 
power  at  any  part  of  the  stroke  be  greater  than  the  resistance,  the  motion  pro- 
duced will  be  accelerated ;  if  it  be  less,  the  motion  will  be  retarded ;  and  if 
it  be  at  one  time  greater,  and  another  time  loss,  as  will  probably  happen,  then 
the  motion  will  be  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded.     This  variation  in  the 
speed  of  the  body  moved  will  not,  however,  aflect  the  mechanical  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  power,  provided  that  the  montentum  imparted  to  the  moving  mass 
be  allowed  to  expend  itself  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  so  that  the  piston  may  be 
brought  to  rest  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  resistance  of  the  load,  and  not  by 
any  shock  on  any  fixed  points  in  the  machine.     This  is  an  object  which,  con- 
sequently, should  be  aimed  at  with  a  view  to  the  economy  of  power,  independ* 
ently  of  other  considerations  connected  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine* 
ry.     So  long  as  the  engine  is  only  applied  to  the  operation  of  pumping  water,  ( 
great  regularity  of  motion  is  not  essential,  and,  therefore,  the  variation  of  speed 
which  appears  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  any  extensive  applica- 
tion of  ilie  expansive  principle,  is  of  little  importance.    In  the  patent  which  Watt 
took  out  for  the  application  of  the  expansive  principle,  he  specified  several 
methods  of  producing  a  uniform  effect  upon  a  uniform  resistance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  variation  of  the   energy  of  the  power  which  necessarily  attended  the 
expansion  of  the  steam.     This  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  various  mechani- 
cal means,  some  of  which  had  been  previously  applied  to  the  equalization  of  a 
varying  power.     One  consisted  in  causing  the  piston  to  act  on  a  lever,  which 
should  have  an  arm  of  variable  length,  the  length  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  energy  of  the  moving  power  diminished.     This  was  an  expedient 
which  had  been  already  applied  in  mechanics  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  a 
varying  puwer.     A  weil-knuwn  example  of  it  is  presented  in  the  mainspring 
and  fuzeo  of  a  watch.     According  as  the  watch  goes  down,  the  mainspring 
becomes  relaxed,  and  its  force   is  diminished  ;  but,  at  the   same  time,  the 
chain  by   which  it   drives   the  fuzeo  acts  upon  a  wheel  or  circle,  having  a 
diameter  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  energy  of  the  spriug  is 
diminished. 

Another  expedient  consisted  in  causing  the  moving  power,  when  acting  with 
greatest  energy,  to  lift  a  weight  winch  should  he  allowed  to  descend  again, 
assisting  the  piston  when  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  was  diminished. 

Another  method  consisted  in  causing  the  moving  force,  when  acting  with 
greatest  energy,  to  impart  momentum  to  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  which  should 
be  made  to  restore  the  same  force  when  the  moving  power  was  more  enfeebled. 
We  shall  not  more  than  allude  here  to  these  contrivances  proposed  by  Watt, 
since  (heir  application  has  never  been  found  advantageous  in  cases  where  the 
expansive  principle  is  used. 

The  application  of  the  expansive  principle  in  the  engines  constructed  by 
Bouiton  and  Watt,  was  always  very  limited,  by  reason  of  their  confining  them- 
selves to  ilie  use  of  steam  having  a  pressure  not  much  exceeding  that  of  the 
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■tmosphere.  If  the  principle  of  expansion,  as  above  explained,  be  attentively 
copsidered,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  extent  of  its  application  will  mainly 
depend  on  the  density  and  pressure  of  the  steam  admitted  from  the  boiler.  If 
the  density  and  pressure  be  not  considerable  when  the  steam  is  cut  off,  the 
extent  of  its  subsequent  expansion  will  be  proportionally  limited.  It  was  in 
eonseqaence  of  this,  that  this  principle  from  which  considerable, economy  of 
power  has  been  derived,  was  applied  with  much  less  advantage  by  Mr.  Watt 
than  it  has  since  been  by  others,  who  have  adopted  the  use  of  steam  of  miTch 
higher  pressure.  In  the  engines  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  where  the  expansive 
principle  was  applied,  the  steam  was  cut  off  after  the  piston  had  performed 
fioai  one  half  ro  two  thirds  of  the  stroke,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  engine  was  worked.  The  decreasing  pressure  produced  by  expan- 
■ioa  was,  in  this  case,  especially  with  the  larger  class  of  engines,  little  more 
than  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  momentum  of  the  mass  moved  to  spend 
itself,  before  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Subsequently,  however,  boilers  producing  steam  of  much  higher  pressure 
were  applied,  and  the  steam  was  cut  off  when  the  piston  had  performed  a 
nneh  Soulier  part  of  the  whole  stroke.  The  great  theatre  of  these  experiments 
and  improvements  has  been  the  mining  districts  in  Cornwall,  where,  instead 
of  working  with  steam  of  a  pressure  not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  use  steam  whose  pressure  is  at  least  four 
times  ms  great  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  instead  of  limiting  its  expansion 
to  the  last  half  or  fourth  of  the  stroke,  it  is  cut  off  after  the  piston  has  performed 
one  fourth  part  of  the  stroke  or  less,  all  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  being  ac- 
complished by  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam,  and  by  momentum. 

For  several  years  aiter  the  extension  of  Watt's  first  patent  had  been  obtained 
from  parliament,  he  was  altogether  engrossed  by  the  labor  of  bringing  to  per- 
fection  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  drainage  of  mines,  and  in 
surmounting  the  numerous  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to  its  general 
adoption,  even  after  its  manifold  advantages  were  established  and  admitted. 
When,  however,  these  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  and  the  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  engines  for  pumping  water,  at  Soho,  had  been  organized  and 
brought  into  active  operation,  he  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  these 
anxieties,  and  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  far  more  extensive  and 
important  uses  of  which  be  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  engine  was  capable.  His  sagacious  mind  enabled  him  to  perceive  that 
the  machine  he  had  created  was  an  infant  force,  which  by  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  his  own  genius  would  one  day  extend  its  vast  power  over  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  the  commerce  and  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Filled  with 
such  aspirations,  he  addressed  his  attention  about  the  year  1779,  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  to  move  machinery,  and  thereby  to  supersede  animal 
power,  and  the  natural  agents,  wind  and  water. 

The  idea  that  steam  was  capable  of  being  applied  extensively  as  a  prime 
mover,  had  prevailed  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  now  that  we  have  seen 
its  powers  so  extensively  brought  to  bear,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  revert 
to  the  faint  traces  by  which  its  agency  was  sketched  in  the  crude  speculations 
of  the  early  mechanical  inventors. 

Papin,  to  whom  the  credit  of  discovering  the  method  of  producing  a  vacuum 
by  the  condensation  of  stealh  is  due,  was  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  of 
those  projectors.  With  very  limited  powers  of  practical  application,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  peculiarly  happy  in  his  mechanical  conceptions ;  and  had  his 
eaq)6rienc6  and  opportunities  been  proportionate  to  the  clearsighted  character 
of  his  mind,  he  would  doubtless  have  anticipated  some  of  the  most  memorable 
of  his  successors  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  steam-engine. 
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,  Jonathan  Hulls  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  towing  ehipa  into 

liurbor  against  wind  and  tide.     This  method  was  little  more  than  a 

tT)at  proposed  by  Papin  in  1690.     The  motion,  however,  was  to  be 

^.cnted  to  the  paddle-shaft  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  an 

1  was  to  be  maintained  during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  piston  by  the 

f  of  a  weight  which  was  elevated  during  the  descending  stroke.     There 

rpcord,  however,  of  this  plan,  any  more  than  that  of  Papin,  ever  having 

rediiced  to  experiment. 

iiring  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  manufactures  of  this  country 

Attained  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  moving  power  supplied  by 

""'^Arner  insufficient  or  uncertain  to  any  inconvenient  degree ;  and  accordingly 

^*lHli|[i,  and  other  works  in  which  machinery  required  to  be  driven  by  a  moving 

^fBVwr,  were  usually  built  along  the  streams  of  rivers.     About  the  year  1750 

4* lbs  general  extension  of  manufactures,  and  their  establishment  in  localities 

^lOliwre  water  power  was  not  accessible,  called  the  steam-engine  into  more  ex- 

^Jiaaive  operation.     In  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Champion,  of  Bristol,  applied  the 

/  atmospheric  engine  to  raise  water,  by  which  a  number  of  overshot  wheels  were 

{.driven.    These  were  applied  to  move  extensive  brass-works  in  that  neighbor- 

r hoods  *ttd  this  application  was  continued  for  about  twenty  years,  but  ultimately 

?  given  np  on  account  of  the  expense  of  fuel  and  the  improved  applications  of  the 

)  staam-engine. 

About  this  time  Smeaton  applied  himself  with  great  activity  and  success  to 
the  improvement  of  wind  and  water  mills,  and  succeeded  in  augmenting  their 
wefiil  effect  in  a  twofold  proportion  with  the  same  supply  of  water.  From  the 
jnr  1750  until  the  year  1780  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  his  im- 
proved water-mills,  which  he  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
weia  imitated  so  extensively  that  the  improvement  of  such  mills  became  general, 
la  caeea  where  a  summer  drought  suspended  the  supply  of  water,  horse  ma- 
waa  provided,  either  to  work  the  mill  or  to  throw  back  the  water, 
improvements  necessarily  obstructed  for  a  time  the  extension  of  steam 

Crer  to  millwork ;  but  the  increase  of  manufactures  soon  created  a  demand 
power  greatly  exceeding  what  could  be  supplied  by  such  limited  means. 
In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  furnaces 
ceotiniially  blown,  so  that  the  heat  may  never  be  abated  by  day  or  night.  In 
the  extenaive  iron-works  at  Colebrook  Dale,  several  water-wheels  were  used 
in  the  different  operations  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  especially  in  driving  the 
Uoweraof  the  iron  furnaces.  These  wheels  were  usually  driven  by  the  water 
of  a  river,  but  in  the  summer  months  the  supply  became  so  short  that  it  was 
laaiiffiGient  to  work  them  all.  Steam-engines  were  accordingly  erected  to  re- 
tarn  the  water  for  driving  these  wheels.  This  application  of  the  engine  as  an 
eccaaional  power  for  the  supply  of  water-wheels  having  been  found  so  effectual, 
mtuniing  engines  were  soon  adopted  as  the  permanent  and  regular  means  of 
supplying  water-wheels.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  is  recorded  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Oxley,  in  1762,  who  constructed  a  machine  to  draw  coals 
eat  of  a  pit  at  Hartley  colliery,  in  Northumberland.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  torn  the  machine  by  a  continuous  circular  motion  received  from  the  beam  of 
the  engine ;  but  that  method  not  being  successful,  the  engine  was  applied  to 
laiae  water  for  a  wheel  by  which  the  machine  was  worked.  This  engine  was 
oootiaued  in  use  for  several  years,  and  though  it  was  at  length  abandoned,  on 
account  of  its  defective  construction,  it  nevertheless  established  the  practica- 
biiitjr  of  nsing  steam  power  as  a  means  of  driving  water-wheels.* 

In  the  year  1777,  Mr.  John  Stewart  read  a  paper  before  the  royal  society, 
deecribing  a  method  for  obtaining  a  continued  circular  motion  for  turning  all 

*  Farej  on  ths  SCMin-Sogiiie,  p.  897. 
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kinds  of  mills  from  the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  steam*engine.  He  proposed 
to  accomplish  this  by  means  of  two  endless  chains  passing  over  pulleys,  whid 
should  be  moved  upward  and  downward  by  the  motion  of  the  engine,  in  ike 
manner  of  a  window-sash.  The  joint  pins  of  the  links  of  the  two  cbaiii 
worked  in  teeth  at  the  opposite  sides  of  a  cog-wheel,  to  which  they  impazted 
a  circular  motion,  first  by  one  chain,  and  then  by  the  other,  acting  alteraaldj 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel.  One  chain  impelled  it  during  the  descent  of 
the  piston,  and  the  other  during  the  ascent ;  but  one  of  these  chains  alwaji 
I  passed  orer  its  pulleys  so  as  to  produce  no  effect  on  one  side  of  the  cog-wbed, 
while  the  other  chain  worked  on  the  opposite  side  to  turn  it  round.  For 
this  purpose  each  chain  was  provided  with  a  catch,  to  prevent  its  circulatiag 
over  its  pulleys  in  one  direction,  but  to  allow  it  free  motion  in  the  other.  The 
co^- wheel  thus  kept  in  revolution  might  be  applied  to  the  axis  of  any  nill 
which  the  engine  was  required  to  work.  Thus,  if  it  were  applied  to  a  ^am^ 
mill,  the  millstone  itself  would  perform  the  office  of  a  fly-wheel  to  regulate  the 
intermission  of  the  power,  and  in  other  mills  a  fly-wheel  might  be  added  for 
this  purpose. 

The  hints  obtained  by  Mr.  Stewart  from  Papin's  contrivance,  before 
tioned,  will  not  fail  to  be  perceived.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  paper  he  notices  i 
rectly  the  method  of  obtaining  a  continued  circular  motion  from  a  reciprocaiiif 
motion  by  means  of  a  crank  or  winch,  which,  he  says,  occurs  naturtDj  xb 
theory,  but  in  practice  would  be  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  motioD  of 
the  engine,  which  depends  on  the  force  of  the  steam,  and  cannot  be  ascertaised 
in  its  length.  Therefore,  on  the  first  variation,  the  machine  would  be  eidier 
broken  in  pieces  or  turned  back.  Such  an  opinion,  pronounced  by  a  man  of 
considerable  mechanical  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  against  a  contrivance  whidi, 
as  will  presently  appear,  proved  in  practice,  not  less  than  in  theory,  to  be  the 
most  eflectual  means  of  accomplishing  the  end  here  pronounced  to  be  impossi- 
ble, is  sufficiently  remarkable.  It  might  cast  some  doubt  on  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  practical  knowledge,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  in  accordance  with  a 
judgment  so  generally  unimpeachable  as  that  of  Mr.  Smeaton.  This  paper  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  was  referred  by  the  council  of  the  royal  society  to  Mr.  Smeeton,  J 
who  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  absolute  stopping  of  the  \ 
whole  mass  of  moving  power,  whenever  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  changed; 
and  observed,  that  although  a  fly-wheel  might  be  applied  to  regulate  the  motion, 
it  must  be  such  a  large  one  as  would  not  be  readily  controlled  by  the  engine 
itself ;  and  he  considered  that  the  use  of  such  a  fly-wheel  would  be  a  greater 
incumbrance  to  a  mill  than  a  water-wheel  to  be  supplied  by  water  pumped  op 
by  the  engine.  This  engineer,  illustrious  as  he  was,  not  only  fell  into  the 
error  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  respect  of  the  crank,  but  committed  the  further  blonder  . 
of  condemning  the  very  expedient  which  has  since  rendered  the  crank  eflectoal.  | 
It  will  presently  ap]>ear  that  the  combination  of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel  have 
been  the  chief  means  of  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  steam-engine  over 
manufactures. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Matthew  Wasbrough,  an  engineer  at  Bristol,  took  out  a  patent 
for  the  application  of  a  steam-engine  to  produce  a  continuous  circular  motion 
by  means  of  ratchet-wheels,  similar  to  those  previously  used  by  Mr.  Oiley, 
at  Hartley  colliery  ;  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Wasbrough  added  a  fly-wheel  to 
maintain  and  regulate  the  motion.  Several  machines  were  constructed  under 
this  patent ;  and  among  others,  one  was  erected  at  Mr.  Taylor's  saw-mills  and 
block  manufactory  at  Southampton.  In  1780,  one  was  erected  at  Birmingham, 
whore  the  ratchet- work  was  found  to  be  subject  to  such  objections,  that  one 
of  the  persons  about  the  works  substituted  for  it  the  simple  crank,  which  has 
since  been  invariably  used.  '  A  patent  was  taken  out  for  this  application  of  the 
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i«ffak  in  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  James  Fickord,  of  Birmingham.  It  will 
ncaently  appear,  however,  that  the  snggestion  of  this  application  of  the  crank 
nns  derived  from  the  proceedings  of  Watt,  who  was  at  the  same  time  engaged 
|ii  similar  experiments. 

I  The  single-acting  steam>engine,  as  constructed  by  Watt,  was  not  adapted 
^%i  produce  continuous  uniform  motion  of  rotation,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
8  FifMi.  The  effect  required  was  that  of  a  uniformly-acting  force.  The 
niBam-engine,  on  the  other  hand,  supplied  an  intermitting  force.  Its  operation 
R^m  continued  during  the  descending  motion  of  the  piston,  but  it  was  suspended 
gWog  the  ascent  of  the  piston.  To  produce  the  continued  effect  now  required, 
KfUler  its  principle  of  operation  should  be  altered,  or  some  expedient  should  be 
EMnised  for  maintaining  the  motion  of  the  revolving  shall  during  the  ascent  of 
^it  piston,  and  the  consequent  suspension  of  the  moving  power. 
^  Stamdly.  The  action  of  the  steam-engine  was  rectilinear.  It  was  a  power 
rwUch  acted  in  a  atraight  line,  viz.,  in  the  direction  of  the  cylinder.  The 
rMNion,  however,  required  to  be  produced,  was  a  circular  motion — a  motion  of 
^.loiation  aroand  the  axis  or  shaft  of  the  mill. 

r     The  steps  by  which  Watt  proceeded  to  accomplish  these  objects  have  been 
,  Meorded  by  himself  as  follows,  in  his  notes  upon  Dr.  Robinson's  article  on  the 
•teaoHengine : — 

**  I  had  very  early  turned  my  mind  to  the  producing  of  continued  motion 
raund  an  axis  ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  my  first  specification  in 
1769,  that  I  there  described  a  steam-wheel,  moved  by  the  force  of  steagi,  acting 
M  a  eircotar  channel  against  a  valve  on  one  side,  and  against  a  column  of 
■ercury,  or  some  other  fluid  metal,  on  the  other  side.  This  was  executed 
a  scale  of  about  six  feet  diameter  at  Soho,  and  worked  repeatedly,  but 
given  up,  as  several  practical  objections  were  found  to  operate  against  it ; 
narilar  objections  lay  against  other  rotative  engines,  which  had  been  contrived 
by  myself  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  engines  producing  rotatory  motions  by 
meant  of  ratchet-wheels. 

**  Having  made  my  single  reciprocating  engines  very  regular  in  their  move- 
oranta,  I  considered  how  to  produce  rotative  motions  front  them  in  the  best 
maaner ;  and  among  various  schemes  which  were  subjected  to  trial,  or  which 
paaaed  through  my  mind,  none  appeared  so  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  as  the 
application  of  the  crank,  in  the  manner  of  the  common  turning  lathe ;  but  as 
the  rotative  motion  is  produced  in  that  machine  by  impulse  given  to  the  crank 
ia  the  descent  of  the  foot  only,  it  requires  to  bo  continued  in  its  ascent  by  the 
eaargy  of  the  wheel,  which  acts  as  a  fly ;  being  unwilling  to  load  my  engines 
with  a  fly-wheel  heavy  enough  to  continue  the  motion  during  the  ascent  of  the 
piaton  (or  with  a  fly-wheel  heavy  enough  to  equalize  the  motion,  even  if  a 
ooanlerweight  were  employed  to  act  during  that  ascent),  I  proposed  to  employ 
two  engines,  acting  upon  two  cranks  flxed  on  the  same  axis,  at  an  angle  of 
130^  10  one  another,  and  a  weight  placed  upon  the  circumference  of  the  fly- 
whoel  at  the  same  angle  to  each  of  the  cranks,  by  which  means  the  motion 
might  be  rendered  nearly  equal,  and  only  a  very  light  fly-wheel  would  be 
nqnisite. 

"  Thia  had  occurred  to  me  very  early ;  but  my  attention  being  fully  employed 
ia  making  and  erecting  engines  for  raising  water,  it  remained  in  petto  until 
about  the  year  1778  or  1779,  when  Mr.  Wasbrough  erected  one  of  his  ratchet- 
wheel  engines  at  Birmingham,  the  frequent  breakages  and  irregularities  of 
which  recalled  the  subject  to  my  mind,  and  I  proceeded  to  make  a  model  of 
my  method,  which  answered  my  ezpectatitms ;  but  having  neglected  to  take 
oat  a  patent,  the  invention  was  communicated  by  a  workman  employed  to 
make  liie  model,  to  some  of  the  people  about  Mr.  Washrough's  engine,  and  a 
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patent  was  taken  out  by  them  for  the  application  of  the  crank  to  ateam-engiDei. 
This  fact  the  aaid  workman  confessed,  and  the  engineer  who  directed  the  works 
acknowledged  it ;  but  said,  nevertheless,  that  the  same  idea  had  occurred  to  { 
him  prior  to  his  hearing  of  mine,  and  that  he  had  even  made  a  model  of  it  he*  - 

Sfore  that  time  ;  which  might  be  a  fact,  as  the  application  to  a  single  crank  was  y 
sufficiently  obvious. 
*<  In  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  better  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  other  means,  than  to  enter  into  litigation ;  and  if  successful,  bj 
demolishing  the  patent,  to  lay  the  matter  open  to  everybody.  Accordingly, 
in  1781,  I  invented  and  took  out  a  patent  for  several  methods  of  producinf 
rotative  motions  from  reciprocating  ones  ;  among  which  was  the  method  of  tbe 
sun-and-planei  wheels.  This  contrivance  was  applied  to  many  engines,  and 
I  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  giving  a  double  velocity  to  the  lly*wheel ;  but 
is  perhaps  more  subject  to  wear,  and  to  be  broken  under  great  strains,  than  a 
simple  crank,  which  is  now  more  commonly  used,  although  it  requires  a  fly- 
wheel of  four  times  the  weight,  if  fixed  upon  the  first  axis ;  my  application  of 
the  double  engine  to  these  rotative  machines  rendered  the  counterweight  an- 
necessary,  and  produced  a  more  regular  motion." 

Watt's  second  patent  here  referred  to,  was  dated  25th  of  October,  1781,  and 
was  entitled,  "  A  patent  for  certain  new  methods  of  applying  the  vibrating  or 
reciprocating  motions  of  steam  or  fire  engines  to  produce  a  continued  rotative 
or  circular  motion  round  an  axis  or  centre,  and  thereby  to  give  motion  to  tbe 
wheels  of  mills  and  other  machines." 

All  the  methods  specified  in  this  patent  were  intended  to  be  worked  by  tbe 
single-acting  engine,  already  described,  a  counterweight  being  applied  to  impel 
the  machinery  during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  engine,  which  weight  would 
be  elevated  during  the  descent  of  the  piston.  There  were  five  different  ex- 
pedients proposed  in  the  specification  for  producing  a  rotatory  motion  ;  but,  of 
these  five,  two  only  were  ever  applied  in  practice. 

Suppose  a  rod  or  bar  attached  by  a  pin  or  joint  at  the  upper  extremity  to  the 
working  end  of  the  beam  of  the  engine,  and  by  a  similar  pin  or  joint  at  the 
lower  extremity  to  an  iron  wheel  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  fly- 
wheel. One  half  of  this  wheel  is  formed  of  a  solid  semicircle  of  cast  iron, 
while  the  other  half  is  constructed  of  open  spokes,  so  as  to  be  as  light  as  is 
consistent  with  strength.  The  position  of  the  wheel  on  the  axis  is  such  that 
during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  piston,  when  the  operation  of  the  steam  is 
suspended,  the  heavy  semicircle  of  the  wheel  will  be  descending,  and  by  its 
'  weight  will  draw  down  the  connecting  bar,  and  thereby  draw  down  the  working 
end  of  the  beam,  and  draw  up  the  piston  in  the  cylinder.  When  the  piston 
descends  and  is  driven  by  the  power  of  the  steam,  the  heavy  semicircle  of  the 
above-mentioned  wheel  will  be  drawn  upward,  and  in  the  same  way  the  motion 
will  be  continued. 

The  second  method  of  producing  a  rotatory  motion,  which  was  subsequently 
continued  fur  many  years  in  practical  operation,  was  that  which  was  called 
the  sun-and'plantt  wheels,  A  toothed  wheel.  A,  fig.  13,  called  the  sun-wheel, 
was  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel,  to  which  rotation  was  to  be  imparted. 
The  wheel  B,  called  the  planet-wheel,  having  an  equal  diameter,  was  fastenei 
on  the  end  1  of  the  connecting  rod  H  1,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  revolving. 
During  the  descent  of  the  pisum,  the  working  end  of  tbe  beam  was  drawn 
'  upward,  and  the  end  I  of  the  connecting  rod  travelled  from  C  to  D,  through 
the  doited  semicircle  C  I  D.  The  wheel  B  not  being  capable  of  revolving  on 
the  centre  I,  would,  during  this  motion,  drive  the  sun-wheel  A.  During  the 
ascent  of  the  steam-pisuni,  the  working  end  of  the  beam  would  descend,  and 
the  centre  1  of  the  planet-wheel  B  would  be  driven  downward  from  D  to  C, 
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ibnnigh  the  other  clotted  semicircle,  and  would  consequently  continn*  lo  drive 
lli«  Bun-wheel  round  in  the  same  direciion. 

This  conlrivmnce,  ilthough  in  the  main  inferior  to  the  more  simple  one 
ibe  cT«ak,  is  not  without  some  odvaniH^e  ;  among  others,  it  gives  to  the  b 
wh«el  double  the  velocity  which  would  be  communicated  by  the  crank  )  Toi 
the  crank  one  resolution  only  on  the  axle  is  produced  by  one  revolutiiin  of  the 
crank,  but  in  the  sun-and-planet  wheels,  two  revoliuions  of  the  sun-wheel 
piDduced  by  one  of  the  planet-wheel ;  thus  a  double  velocity  is  obtained  Trom 
the  •ame  motion  of  the  beam.  Thia  will  be  evident  from  considering  that 
wh«n  the  plsnet-wheel  is  in  iis  highest  position,  its  lowest  tooth  is  engaged 
with  the  highest  loolh  of  the  sun-wheel  i  as  the  planet-wheel  passes  from  the 
bigheat  position,  its  teelh  drive  tlioae  of  the  sun-wheel  before  them,  and  when 
it  com«a  into  the  lowest  position,  the  highest  toolh  of  ihe  planei-wheel  is 
gagad  with  the  lowest  of  the  sun-wheel :  but  then  half  of  the  sun-wheel  has 
rolUd  off  the  planet-wheel,  and,  therefors,  the  tooth  which  was  surged  with 
it  ill  ita  highest  position,  must  now  be  distant  from  it  by  half  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  and  must,  therefore,  be  again  in  the  highest  position  ;  so  that 
while  the  planet-wheel  has  been  carried  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  ai 
wheel  has  nude  a  complete  revolution. 

This  advantage  of  giving  an  increased  velocity  may  be  obtained  also  by  the 
crank,  by  placing  toothed  wheels  on  its  axle.  Independently  of  the  greater 
espeoM  attending  the  construction  of  the  a un-and -planet  wheel,  its  liahiliiy  lo 
go  out  of  order,  and  the  rapid  wear  of  the  teeth,  and  other  objections,  rendered 
it  inrsrior  to  the  crank,  which  haa  entirely  superseded  it. 

Although  by  these  contrivances  Wait  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  continuous 
circular  motion  from  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  steam-engine,  the  machine 
m  alill  one  of  intermitting,  instead  of  continuous  action.  The  expedient  of 
EOUBiar weight,  elevated  during  the  descending  stroke,  and  giving  back  the 
I  powar  expended  on  it  in  the  incervul  of  the  returning  siroke,  did  not  satisfy 
t  tha  faalidioua  mechanical  taste  of  Watt.  He  goon  perceived  that  all  which  he 
\  propOMd  to  accomplish  by  the  application  of  two  cylinders  and  pistons  work- 
t  ing  sllemaiely,  could  bo  attained  with  greater  simplicity  and  elTect  by  a  aingle 
S  cylinder,  if  ho  ccwld  deviae  means  by  which  the  pision  might  be  imjielled  by 
(  «t«aia  npward  as  well  as  downward.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  only  neces- 
I  aiiry  to  throw  the  lower  end  of  ihe  cylinder  inio  aliemate  cuminunicuiiuu  with 
I  iha  boiler,  while  tha  upper  end  would  be  put  into  communicaiion  with  iha 
J  condenser.  If,  for  example,  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  upper  end 
t  of  the  cylinder  communicated  with  the  boiler,  and  the  lower  end  with  the 
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condenser  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  the  lover 
end  communicated  with  the  boiler,  and  the  upper  end  with  the  condenser; 
then  the  piston  would  be  driven  continually,  whether  upward  or  downward,  by 
the  power  of  steam  acting  against  a  vacuum.  Watt  obtained  his  third  pateit 
for  this  contrivance,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1782. 

This  change  in  the  principle  of  the  machine  involved  several  other  changei 
in  the  details  of  its  mechanism. 

It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  means  for  admitting  and  with- 
drawing the  steam  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  For  this  purpose  let  B  ind 
B^  fig.  14,  be  two  steam-boxes,  B  the  upper,  and  B'  the  lower,  communicttiDg 

Fig'  14- 
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respectively  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  proper  passages  D  IK. 
Let  two  valves  be  placed  in  B,  one,  S,  above  the  passage  D,  and  the  other,  C, 
below  it;  and  in  like  manner  two  other  valves  in  the  lower  valve-box,  B',one, 
S',  above  the  passage  D',  and  the  other,  C,  below  it.  Above  the  valve  S  in 
the  upper  steam-box  is  an  opening  at  which  the  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler 
enters,  and  below  the  valve  C  is  another  opening,  at  which  enters  the  ex- 
hausting-pipe leading,  to  the  condenser.  In  like  manner,  above  the  valve  S' 
in  the  lower  steam-box  enters  n  steam-pipe  leading  from  the  boiler,  and  below 
the  valve  C  enters  an  exhausting-pipe  leading  to  the  condenser.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  steam  can  always  be  admitted  above  the  piston  by  opening  the 
valve  S,  and  below  it  by  opening  the  valve  S' ;  and,  in  like  manner,  ste^m  caa 
be  withdrawn  from  the  cylinder  above  the  piston,  and  allowed  to  pass  to  the 
condenser,  by  opening  the  valve  C,  and  from  below  it  by  opening  the  valve  C. 
Supposing  the  piston  P  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder 
below  the  pision  to  be  filled  with  pure  steam,  let  the  valves  S  and  C^  be  open- 
ed, the  valves  C  and  S'  being  closed  as  represented  in  fig.  15.  Steam  from 
the  boiler  will,  therefore,  flow  in  through  the  open  valve  S,  and  will  press  the 
piston  downward,  while  the  steam  that  has  filled  the  cylinder  below  the  piston 
will  pass  through  the  open  valve  C  into  the  exhausting-pipe  leading  to  the 
condenser,  and  being  condensed  will  leave  the  cylinder  below  the  piston  a 
vacuum.  The  piston  will,  therefore,  be  pressed  downward  by  the  action  of 
the  steam  above  it,  as  in  the  single-acting  engine.  Having  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  let  the  valves  S  and  C  be  both  closed^  and  the  valves  i 
S'  and  C  be  opened,  as  represented  in  fig.  15.  Steam  will  now  be  admitted  J 
through  the  open  valve  S'  and  through  the  passage  D'  below  the  piston,  while 
the  steam  which  has  just  driven  the  piston  downward,  filling  the  cylinder  above 
the  piston,  will  be  drawn  ofi^  through  the  open  valve  C,  and  the  exhausting- 
pipe,  into  the  condenser,  leaving  tho  cylinder  above  the  piston  a  vacuum. 


Tbe  puton  will,  thsrerore,  be  preiied  upward  by  th«  iction  of  ihe  atetin  below 
it,  kgainat  the  Tscnam  above  it,  and  will  Mceod  with  the  mat  force  u  that 
with  which  it  had  descended. 

Thia  alternate  action  (rf  the  pialon  upward  and  downward  may  evidently  be 
coatinDed  hy  openiog  and  closing  the  valves  alternately  in  pain.  WheneTer 
die  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  represented  in  6g.  14,  the  ralves  S 
and  C,  that  is,  the  upper  steam-Talve  and  the  lower  ezhaiuting-TslTe,  are 
opeaed,  and  the  ralrea  C  and  S',  that  is,  the  upper  ezhaosting-ralTe  and  the 
lower  steam-Talve,  are  closed  ;  and  when  the  ptaton  has  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  cylinder,  aa  represented  in  fig.  15,  the  valves  C  and  S',  that  ia,  the  tipper 
ezhanatiDg- valve  and  thn  lower  steam-valve,  are  opened,  and  the  valves  S  and 
'  C,  that  ia,  the  upper  tteam-ralve  and  the  lower  exhausting- valve,  are  closed. 

If  these  valves,  aa  has  been  here  supposed,  be  opened  and  cloaed  at  the 
moowota  at  whjph  the  piston  reaches  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  is 
«tident  that  they  may  be  all  worked  by  a  single  lever  connected  with  them 
by  proper  mechanism.  When  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  this 
lev«r  would  be  made  to  open  the  valves  S  and  C,  and  al  the  aame  time  to 
eloae  tbe  valves  S'  and  C ;  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, it  would  be  made  to  close  the  valves  8  and  C,  and  to  open  the  valves 
S'vidC. 

It,  however,  it  be  desired  to  cut  off  the  steam  before  the  arrival  of  the  piston 
tt  the  tenninatiott  of  its  atroke,  whether  upward  or  downward,  then  the  steam- 
vaJrea  nmat  be  cloaed  before  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  ; 
and  aa  the  exhausting- valve  ought  to  be  left  open  until  the  stroke  is  completed, 
Ibeae  valves  ought  to  be  moved  at  different  times.  In  that  case  separate  lever* 
should  be  provided  for  the  different  valves.  Wa  shall,  however,  relom  again 
to  the  anbject  of  the  valves  which  regulate  the  admiaaion  of  ateam  to  the  cyl- 
inder and  its  escape  to  the  condenser. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  single-acting  engine  the  process  of  con- 
densation waa  Buapended  while  the  piston  ascended  in  the  cylinder,  and  there- 
fore (he  play  of  the  jet  of  cold  water  in  the  condenser  was  stopped  during  this 
interval.  In  the  double-acting  engine,  however,  the  flow  of  ateam  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  condenser  is  continued,  wheiVer  the  piston  ascend  or  descend, 
and  therefore  a  constant  condensation  of  steam  must  be  produced.  The  con- 
dansiog  jel,  thererore,  does  not  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  play  with  inter- 
vab  of  intermisBion.    A  conatant  jet  of  cold  wat«r  must  be  maintained  in  the 


ftetanMh  the  nodiNi  of  tha  piston  wn  nbjaet  to  mora  or  loos  Tmriatio 
■pood,  and  the  qoaatitf  of  eteani  admitted  to  the  <nrlinder  waa  aubject 
eoneaponding  chuge.  The  qoanittj  of  aleani,  theretorey  drawn  into  the 
denaer  waa  anlject  4o  Tarialion»  and  leqnired  a  conaideraUe  change  ii 
oaantitf  of  ooU  water  admitiad  thnmgh  the  jel  to  condenae  it.  To  re^ 
ttiiay  die  Tahre  or  oock  br  which  the  water  waa  admitted  into  the  cond 
waa  woriked  in  the  donUe-acting  engine  by  a  lever  fnmiahed  with  an  i 
bj  which  the  qoanti^  of  condenaing  water  admitted  into  the  condenser 
be  regohled.  Thia  index  plaTed  apon  a  gradutfled  arch,  by  which  tbs  en 
asaa  waa  enabled  to  regulate  die  aqiply. 
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THE   STEAM-ENGINE. 


(THIRD    LECTURE.) 


In  the  single-acting  engine,  the  force  of  the  piston  acted  on  the  beam  only 
daring  its  descent ;  and  this  force  was  transmitted  from  the  piston  to  the  beam, 
as  we  haye  seen,  by  a  flexible  chain,  extended  from  the  end  of  the  piston-rod, 
tad  playing  upon  the  arch  head  of  the  beam.  In  the  double-acting  engine, 
however,  the  force  of  the  steam  pressing  the  piston  upward  must  likewise  be 
transmitted  to  the  beam,  so  as  to  drive  the  latter  upward  while  the  piston  as- 
cends. This  action  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a  chain  connecting  the 
piston  with  the  arch  head  of  the  beam. 

Where  the  mechanical  action  to  be  transmitted  is  a  /»«//,  and  not  a  push^  a 
flexible  chain,  cord,  or  strap,  is  sufficient ;  but  if  a  push  or  thrust  is  required 
to  be  transmitted,  then  the  flexibility  of  the  medium  of  mechanical  communica- 
tion afforded  by  a  chain  renders  it  inapplicable.  In  the  double-acting  engine, 
during  the  descent,  the  piston-rod  still  pulls  the  beam  down  ;  and  so  far  a  chain 
connectinff  the  piston-rod  with  the  beam  would  be  sufficient  to  transmit  the 
action  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  but  in  the  ascent  the  beam  no  longer  pulls  up 
the  piston-rod,  but  is  pushed  up  by  it,  A  chain  from  the  piston-rod  to  the 
arch  head,  as  described  in  the  single-acting  engine,  would  fail  to  transmit  this 
force.  If  such  a  chain  were  used  with  the  dcmble  engine,  where  there  is  no 
coonter-weight  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam,  the  consequence  would  be, 
thai  in  the  ascent  of  the  piston  the  chain  would  slacken,  and  the  beam  would 
still  remain  depressed,  ft  is  therefore  necessary  that  some  other  mechanical 
coonexion  be  contrived  between  the  piston-rod  and  the  beam,  of  such  a  nature 
that  in  the  descent  the  piston-rod  may  pull  the  beam  down,  and  may  push  it  up 
in  the  ascent. 

Watt  first  proposed  to  efi*ect  this  by  attaching  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  a 
straight  rack^  faced  with  teeth,  which  should  work  in  corresponding  teeth 
raised  on  the  arch  head  of  the  beam,  as  represented  in  fig.  16.  If  his  im- 
proved steam-engines  required  no  further  precision  of  operation  and  construc- 
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lion  tban  the  atmospheric  engines,  this  might  have  been  sufficient ;  but  io 
these  engines  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  piston-rod  should  be 
guided  with  a  smooth  and  even  motion  through  the  stuffing-box  in  the  top  of 
Uie  cylinder,  otherwise  any  shake  or  irreffuUrity  would  cause  it  to  work  loose 
in  the  stuffing-box,  and  either  to  admit  the  air,  or  to  let  the  steam  escape. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  motion  of  the  rack  and  toothed  arch  head  were 
inadmissible,  since  it  was  impossible  by  such  means  to  impart  to  the  piston- 
rod  that  smooth  and  equable  motion  which  was  requisite.  Another  contriYance 
which  occurred  to  Watt  was,  to  attach  to  the  top  of  the  piston-rod  a  bar,  which  | 
should  extend  above  the  beam,  and  to  use  two  chains  or  straps,  one  extending 
from  the  top  of  the  bar  to  the  lower  end  of  the  arch  head,  and  the  other  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bar  to  the  upper  end  of  the  arch  head.  By  such  means  the 
latter  strap  would  pull  the  beam  down  when  the  piston  would  descend,  and  the 
former  would  puU  the  beam  up  when  the  piston  would  ascend.  These  con- 
trivances, however,  were  superseded  by  the  celebrated  mechanism  since  called 
the  Parallel  Motion,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  mechanical  combinations  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  steam-engine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  was  to  connect  by  some  inflexible  meant 
the  end  of  the  piston-rod  with  the  extremity  of  the  beam,  and  so  to  conurive 
the  mechanism,  that  while  the  end  of  the  beam  would  move  alternately  up  and 
down  in  part  of  a  circle,  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  connected  with  the  beam 
should  move  up  and  down  in  a  straight  line.  If  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  were 
fastened  upon  the  end  of  the  beam  by  a  pivot  without  any  other  connexion,  it 
is  evident  that,  being  moved  up  and  down  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  it  would  be 
drawn  to  the  left  and  the  right  alternately,  and  wonld  consequently  either  be 
broken  or  bent,  or  would  work  loose  in  the  stuffins-box.  Instead  of  connect- 
ing the  end  of  the  rod  immediately  with  the  end  of  the  beam  by  a  pivot.  Watt 
proposed  to  connect  them  by  certain  moveable  rods,  so  arranged  that,  as  the 
end  of  the  beam  would  move  up  and  down  in  the  circular  arch,  the  rods  would 
so  accommodate  themselves  to  that  motion,  that  the  end  connected  with  the 
piston-rod  should  not  be  disturbed  from  its  rectilinear  course. 

To  explain  the  principle  of  the  mechanism  called  the  parallel  motion,  let  ns 
suppose  that  O  P,  fig.  17,  is  a  rod  or  lever  moveable  on  a  centre  O,  and  that 
the  end  P  of  this  rod  shall  move  through  a  circular  arch  P  P  P^'  P'*'  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  let  its  play  be  limited  by  two  stops  S,  which  shall  prevent 
its  ascent  above  the  point  P,  and  its  descent  below  the  point  P''^.  Let  the 
position  of  the  rod  and  the  limitation  of  its  play  be  such  that  the  straight  line 
A  B  drawn  through  P  P'",  the  extreme  positions  of  the  lever  O  P,  shall  be  a 
vertical  line. 

Let  0  be  a  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  vertical  line  A  B,  and  let  the  dis- 
tance of  O  to  the  right  of  A  B  be  the  same  as  the  distance  of  o  to  the  left  of 
A  B.  Let  e  p  be  a  rod  equal  in  length  to  0  P,  moving  like  O  P  on  the  cen- 
tre 0,  so  that  its  extremity  p  shall  play  upward  and  downward  through  the  aich 
pj/  p^'  p^"t  its  play  being  limited  in  like  manner  by  stops  #. 
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Now,  let  HB  suppose  that  the  ends  F  p  o(  these  two  rods  are  joined  by  a 
link  P  p,  the  connexion  being  made  by  a  pirot,  so  that  the  angles  formed  by 
the  link  and  the  rods  shall  be  capable  of  changing  their  magnitude.  This 
link  will  make  the  motion  of  one  rod  depend  on  that  of  the  other,  since  it  will 
preserre  their  extremities  P  p  always  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other. 
If,  therefore,, we  suppose  the  rod  O  P  to  be  moved  to  the  position  O  P''',  its 
extvemity  P  tracing  the  arch  P  P  P^^  P"\  the  link  connecting  the  rods  will 
al  the  same  time  drive  the  extremity /» of  the  rod  0/»  through  the  arch  p  p^p"p^"t 
so  thai  when  the  extremity  of  the  one  rod  arrives  at  P"\  the  extremity  of  the 
other  rod  will  arrive  at  p^".  By  this  arrangement,  in  the  simultaneous  motion 
of  the  rods,  whether  upward  or  downward,  through  the  circular  arches  to 
which  their  play  is  limited,  the  extremities  of  the  link  joining  them  will  devi- 
ate from  the  vertical  line  A  B  in  opposite  directions.    At  the  limits  of  their 
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play,  the  extremities  of  the  link  will  always  be  in  the  line  A  B  ;  bat  in  all  in- 
termediate positions,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  link  will  be  to  the  right  of 
A  B,  and  its  upper  extremity  to  the  left  of  A  B.  So  far  as  the  derangement 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  link  is  concerned,  the  matter  composing  the  link 
would  be  transferred  to  the  right  of  A  B  ;  and  so  far  as  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  link  is  concerned,  the  matter  composing  it  would  be  transferred  to  the  left 
of  A  B. 

By  the  combined  effects  of  these  contrary  derangements  of  the  extremitiet 
of  the  link  from  the  vertical  line,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  point  would  ex- 
ist, in  the  middle  of  the  link,  where  the  two  contrary  derangements  would 
neutralize  each  other,  and  which  point  would  therefore  be  expected  to  be  dis- 
turbed neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  to  be  moved  upward  and  down- 
ward in  the  vertical  line  A  B.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  parallel  motion;  | 
and  in  fact  the  middle  point  of  the  link  will  move  for  all  practical  purposes  ac- 
curately in  the  vertical  line  A  B,  provided  that  the  angular  play  of  the  levers 
O  P  and  0  p  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  within  which,  in  practice,  their 
motion  may  always  be  restrained. 

To  trace  the  motion  of  the  middle  point  of  the  link  more  minutely,  let 
p  p/  p//  p/// 1^  f^ur  positions  of  the  lever  O  P,  and  let  p  p'  pf'  pf"  be  the  foor 
corresponding  positions  of  the  lever  op.  In  the  positions  O  P  o /»,  the  link 
will  take  the  position  P  p  in  which  the  entire  link  will  be  vertical,  and  iu 
middle  point  x  will  therefore  be  in  the  vertical  line  A  B. 

When  the  one  rod  takes  the  position  O  P^  the  other  rod  will  have  the  pen 
sition  0  p' ;  and  the  link  will  have  the  position  P'  //.  The  midJle  point  of 
the  link  will  be  at  a/,  which  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  vertical  line  A  B. 
Thus  one  half  of  the  link  P^  a/  will  be  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  line  A  B; 
while  the  other  half,  p'  a/,  will  be  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  ;  the  de- 
rangement from  the  vertical  line  affecting  each  half  of  the  link  in  contniy 
direciioiis. 

Again,  taking  the  one  rod  in  the  position  O  V^\  the  corresponding  position 
of  llie  other  rod  will  be  o  p",  and  the  position  of  the  link  will  be  P^'  pf*.  If 
the  middle  point  of  the  link  in  this  position  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  to  be  at 
a/\  on  the  vertical  line  A  B  ;  and,  as  before,  one  half  of  the  link  P'^  s^'  will  be 
thrown  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  line,  while  the  other  half,  p*'  x^\  will  be 
thrown  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line. 

Finally,  let  the  one  rod  be  in  its  lowest  position,  O  F"\  while  the  other  rod 
shall  take  the  corresponding  position,  o  p'" »  The  direction  of  the  link  P'"p'" 
will  now  coincide  with  the  vertical  line  ;  and  its  middle  point  x!"  will  there- 
fore be  upon  that  line.  The  previous  derangement  of  the  extremities  of  the 
rod,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  ar^  now  redressed,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
rod  have  assumed  the  vertical  position. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  by  such  means  the  alternate  motion  of  a  point 
such  as  P  or  />,  upward  and  downward  in  a  circular  arch,  may  be  made  to 
produce  the  alternate  motions  of  another  point  «,  upward  and  downward  in  a 
straight  line. 

Although  the  guidance  of  the  air-pump  rod  in  a  true  vertical  line  is  not  so 
necessary  as  that  of  the  steam-piston,  and  as  the  air-pump  piston  is  always 
brought  down  by  its  own  weight  and  that  of  its  rod,  the  connexion  of  the  air 
pump  piston-rod  with  the  beam,  by  any  contrivance  of  the  kind  now  described, 
was  not  so  necessary.  Nevertheless,  by  a  slight  addition  to  the  mechanical 
contrivance  which  has  been  just  described.  Watt  obtained  the  means  of  at  once 
preserving  the  true  rectilinear  motion  of  both  piston-rods. 

Let  the  lever  represented  by  O  P,  in  fig.  17,  be  conceived  to  be  prolonged 
to  twice  its  length,  as  represented  in  fig.  18,  so  that  O  P'  shall  be  twice  O  P. 
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Fig.  18. 


Let  the  points  P  p  be  connected  by  a  link,  as  before.  Let  a  link  P  d/,  equal 
in  length  to  the  link  P  p,  be  atuched  to  the  point  P^,  and  let  the  extremity  x' 
of  this  link  be  connected  with  the  point  p  by  another  link,  equal  in  length  to 
P  F\  by  pivots  at  x'  and  p,  so  that  the  figure  P  F^  x'  p  shall  be  a  jointed  par^ 
allelogram,  the  angles  of  which  will  be  capable  of  altering  their  magnitude 
with  every  change  of  position  of  the  rods  o  p  and  O  P.  Thus,  when  the  rod 
O  P  descends,  the  sngles  of  the  parallelogram  at  P  snd  x'  will  be  diminished 
in  magnitude,  while  the  angles  at  P'  and  p  will  be  increased  in  magnitude. 
Now»  let  a  hue  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  O  to  x'.  It  is  evident  that 
that  line  will  pass  through  the  middle  point  of  the  link  p  P,  for  the  triangle 
O  P  X  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  greater  triangle  O  P'-  sf  only  on  half  the 
scale,  so  that  every  side  of  the  one  is  half  the  corresponding  side  of  the  other. 
Therefore  P  a;  is  half  the  length  of  P'  a/;  but  P'  a/  was  made  equal  to  P/», 
and  therefore  p  x  is  half  of  P  p ;  that  is  to  say,  x  is  the  middle  point  of  P  p. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  in  the  alternate  motion  of  the  rods  0  p,  O  P, 
in  ascending  and  descending,  the  point  x  is  moved  upward  and  downward  in 
a  true  vertical  line.  Now  since  the  triangle  O  P  «  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  O  P^  a/,  and  subject  to  a  similar  motion  during  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  rods,  it  is  apparent  that  the  point  a/  must  be  subject  to  a  motion  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  that  which  affects  the  points  x,  except  that  the  point  x*  will 
move  through  double  the  space.  In  fact,  the  principle  of  the  mechanism  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  common  pantograph,  where  two  rods  are  so 
connected  as  that  the  motion  of  the  one  governs  the  motion  of  the  other,  so 
that  whatever  line  or  figure  may  be  described  by  one,  a  similar  line  or  figure 
moat  be  described  by  the  other.  Since,  then,  the  point  x  is  moved  upward 
and  downward  in  a  vertical  straight  line,  the  point  a/  wiU  also  be  moved  in  a 
vertical  straight  line  of  double  the  length. 

If  such  an  arrangement  of  mechanism  as  has  been  here  described  can  be 
connected  with  the  beam  of  the  steam-engine,  so  that  while  the  point  xf  is  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  the  steam-piston,  and  the  space  through  which  it  ascends 
and  descends  shall  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  that  piston,  the  point 
X  shall  be  atuchod  to  the  rod  of  the  air-pump  piston,  the  stroke  of  the  latter 
being  half  that  of  the  steam-piston,  then  the  points  x'  and  x  will  guide  the 
motion  of  the  two  pistons  so  as  to  preserve  them  in  true  vertical  straight  lines. 

The  manner  in  which  these  ideas  are  reduced  to  practice  admits  of  easy  ex- 
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planatioD  :  let  the  point  o  be  the  centre  of  the  great  working  beam,  and  lei 
O  P^  be  the  arm  of  the  beam  on  the  side  of  the  steam-cylinder.     Let  P  be  a  J 
piyot  upon  the  beam,  at  the  middle  point  between  its  centre  O  and  its  eztreini- ) 
ty  P^ ;  and  let  the  links  P  /?,  P'  x^  and  P  p,  be  joined  together,  as  already  de- 
scribed.    Let  the  point  or  pivot  o  be  attached  to  some  part  of  the  fixed  fnuniii| 

\  of  the  engine  or  «ngine-house,  and  let  the  rod  o  p,  equal  to  half  the  arm  of  the 
beam,  be  attached  by  a  pivot  to  the  corner  of  the  parallelogram  at  p.  Let  the 
end  of  the  steam  piston-rod  be  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  parallelogram  jr', 
and  let  the  end  of  the  air-pump  be  attached  to  the  middle  point  st  of  the  liak 
F  p;  by  which  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  two 
piston-rods  will  be  rendered  compatible  with  the  alternate  circular  motions  of 
the  points  P'  and  P  on  the  beam. 

Among  the  many  mechanical  inventions  produced  by  the  fertile  genius  of 
Watt,  there  is  none  which  has  excited  such  universal,  such  unqualified,  and 
such  merited  admiration,  as  that  of  the  parallel  motion.  It  is  indeed  impossi- 
ble, even  for  an  eye  unaccustomed  to  view  mechanical  combinations,  to  behold 
the  beam  of  a  steam-engine  moving  the  pistons,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  parallel  motion,  without  an  instinctive  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the  unexpect- 
ed fulfilment  of  an  end  by  means  having  so  little  apparent  connexion  with  it 

i  When  this  feeling  was  expressed  to  Watt  himself,  by  those  who  first  beheld  « 
the  performance  of  this  exquisite  mechanism,  he  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  | 
vivacity,  that  he  himself,  when  he  first  beheld  his  own  contrivance  in  action,  { 
was  affected  by  the  same  sense  of  pleasure  and  surprise  at  its  regularity  tnd 
precision.  He  said  that  he  received  from  it  the  same  species  of  enjojineot 
that  usually  accompanies  the  first  view  of  the  successful  invention  of  another 
person. 

'*  Among  the  parts  composing  the  steam-engine,  you  have  doubtless,^  says 
M.  Arago,  "  observed  a  certain  articulated  parallelogram.  At  each  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  piston,  its  angles  open  and  close  with  the  sweetness  — I  had  al- 
most said  with  the  grace—which  charms  you  in  the  gestures  of  a  consummate 
actor.  Follow  with  your  eye  alternately  the  progress  of  its  successive  changes, 
and  you  will  find  them  subject  to  the  most  curious  geometrical  conditions. 
You  will  see,  that  of  the  four  angles  of  the  jointed  parallelograms,  three  de- 
scribe circular  arches,  but  the  fourth,  which  holds  the  piston-rod,  is  mored 
nearly  in  a  straight  line.  The  immense  utility  of  this  result  strikes  mechani- 
cians with  even  less  force  than  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  Watt  has 
attained  it." 

The  parallel  motion,  of  which  there  are  several  other  varieties — depending, 
however,  generally  upon  the  same  principle — formed  part  of  a  patent  which 
Mr.  Watt  obtained  in  the  year  1784,  another  part  of  which  patent  was  for  a 
locomotive-engine,  by  which  a  carriage  was  to  be  propelled  on  a  road.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  dated  22d  Ociuber,  in  the  same  year.  Watt  says  : — 

**  I  have  lately  contrived  several  methods  of  getting  entirely  rid  of  all  the 
chains  and  circular  arches  about  the  great  levers  of  steam-engines,  and  neve^ 
theless  making  the  piston-rods  ascend  and  descend  perpendicularly,  wiiliout  | 
any  sliding  motions  or  righi-lined  guides,  merely  by  combinations  of  motions  ( 
about  centres  ;  and  with  this  further  advantage,  that  they  answer  equally  well ' 

I  to  push  upward  as  to  pull  downward,  so  that  this  method  is  applicable'to  our 

I  double  engines,  which  act  both  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  their  pistons. 
*•  A  rotative-engine  of  this  species  with  the  new  motion  which  is  now  at 
work  in  our  manufactory  (but  must  be  sent  away  very  soon)  answers  admira- 

1  bly.  It  has  cost  much  brain-work  to  contrive  proper  working-gear  for  these 
double  engines,  but  1  have  at  last  done  it  tolerably  well,  by  means  of  the  cir- 

I  cular  valves,  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  so  as  to  be  opened  by  the  force  of 


; 
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■aiB  ;  lid  thoy  mn  k«pt  ahol  b;  the  warking-gew.  Wt  ham  eractod  an 
^■ino  >l  ICasan.  Goodwjna  mnd  Co.'i  bteweiy,  Eut  SmilhfiaU,  Loodon." 
'  Of  tbs  eoBlri*uiGa  which  hu  baen  explained  abore,  ihs  force  of  th«  pitton 
tm  «*e«ndiBg  and  deseandiDg  would  be  conre^ed  lo  the  working  end  of  the 
Whb  ;  lad  Iba  next  proUem  which  Wait  had  lo  aolre  waa,  to  produce  by  the 
•ttn%  wwnad  bj  the  working  end  of  the  beam  in  ascending  and  descending  t 
•OBlinaoiu  notion  of  niution.  In  ihe  firal  insuoce  he  proposed  to  accomptiah 
tfd>  by  a  cnak  pLaced  npon  the  axle  to  which  loution  waa  to  be  impatted,  and 
Airam  by  «  n>d  conneeuag  it  with  the  working  end  of  the  beam.     Let  K,  fig.  19^ 

rig.  i».  H 


ba  tha  cantn,  to  which  motion  ia  to  be  imparted  by  the  woikii^  end  H  of 
Iba  baaoL  On  Iha  axla  K  aappoaa  a  abort  lever  K  I  to  be  fixed.ao  that  when 
K  I  in  toned  maDd  the  centre  K,  the  axla  imin  turn  with  it.  I<at  an  iron  rod, 
Iha  weight  of  which  ahall  balance  the  piaton  and  piston-rod  at  the  otber  end 
af^baamtbeGOanaetedbyjointa  wiihibe  working  and  M  (rf*  iIm  baain,  and 
tbaaziramitylof  the  larar  K  I.  Aa  the  and  H  of  the  beam  ia  nwred  upward 
and  downwwd,  the  lerer  K  I  will  be  turned  round  tha  centra  K.  taking  snc- 
otwKWflj  tha  poMtiona  rapraaented  by  faint  liaea  in  the  figun ;  and  thus  a  mo-  , 
tioB  of  «Mtiniiad  rotation  will  be  imparted  to  the  axle  K.  ] 


^^i^k^iM^iMf 
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This  simple  and  efTectual  expedient  of  prodacing  a  continued  lotaiory  no- 
tion by  a  crank  was  abandoned  by  Watt,  as  already  explained,  by  reason  of  a 
patent  having  been  obtained  upon  information  of  his  experiments  surreptitions- 
iy  procured.  To  avoid  litigation,  he  therefore  substituted  for  the  crank  tbesm- 
and-planet  wheel  already  described  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  which 
restricted  the  use  of  the  crank,  the  sun-and-planet  wheel  was  discontiniied  ia 
Watt's  engine,  and  the  crank  restored. 

W  hether  the  crank  or  the  sun-and-planet  wheel  be  used,  there  is  still  a  dit 
ficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  motion  of  rotation.  In  the  Tarious  po- 
sitions which  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  assume  throughout  a  complete 
revolution,  there  are  two  in  which  the  moving  power  loses  all  influence  in  ioi- 
peliiiig  the  crank.  These  positions  are  those  which  the  crank  assumes  whea 
the  piston  is  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  just  about  to  change 
the  direction  of  its  motion.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  pivot  I,  fig.  19,  by  which  the  connecting-rod  H  I  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  crank,  is  immediately  over  the  axle  K  of  the  crank,  and  under  the  pivot  H, 
which  joins  the  upper  end  of  the  connecting-rod  with  the  beam.  In  fact,  in 
this  position  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  ex- 
tending from  the  end  of  the  beam  to  the  axle  of  the  crank.  The  atearo.  on 
entering  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  pressing  it  upward,  would  produce 
a  corresponding  downward  force  on  the  connecting  rod  at  H,  which  would  be 
continued  along  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  to  the  axle  K.  It  is  evident 
thut  such  a  force  could  have  no  tendency  to  turn  the  crank  round,  but  would 
expend  its  whole  energy  in  pressing  the  axle  K  downward. 

The  other  position  in  which  the  power  loses  its  effect  upon  the  crank  ii 
when  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  In  this  case,  the  working  end  ( 
of  tlie  beam  will  be  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  play,  and  the  crank-pin  I  will  be 
immediately  below  the  axle  K  ;  so  that  K  will  be  placed  immediately  beti^eea 
H  and  I.  Wlien  the  steam  presses  on  the  top  of  the  piston,  it  will  expend  its 
force  in  drawing  the  end  H  of  the  connecting-rod  upward,  by  which  the  craak- 
piii  I  will  likewise  be  drawn  upward.  It  is  evident  that  this  force  can  have  do 
effect  in  turning  the  crank  round,  but  will  expend  its  whole  energy  in  pro- 
ducing an  upward  strain  on  the  axle  K. 

If  the  crank  were  absolutely  at  rest  in  either  of  the  positions  above  de- 
scribed, it  is  apparent  that  the  engine  could  not  be  put  in  motion  by  the 
steam  ;  but  if  the  engine  has  been  previously  in  motion,  then  the  mass  of 
matter  forming  the  crank,  and  the  axle  on  which  the  crank  is  formed,  having 
already  had  a  motion  of  rotation,  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  mo- 
mentum it  has  received,  and  this  tendency  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  the 
crank  K  I  out  of  either  of  those  critical  positions  which  have  been  described. 
Having  once  escaped  these  dead  points,  then  the  connecting-rod  forming  an 
angle,  however  obtuse  or  acute,  with  the  crank,  the  pressure  or  pull  upon  the 
former  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  rotation  in  the  latter.  As  the  cnnk 
revolves,  however,  the  influence  of  the  connecting-rod  upon  it  will  vary  acconl- 
ing  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  connecting-rod  and  crank.  When  that  angle  » 
a  right  angle,  then  the  effect  of  the  connecting-rod  on  the  crank  is  greaieit, 
since  the  force  upon  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  whole  leverage  of  the  crank; 
but  according  as  the  angle  formed  by  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  becomei 
more  or  less  acuie  or  obtuse  in  the  successive  attitudes  which  Uiey  assume  ia 
the  revolution  of  the  crank,  the  influence  of  the  connecting-rod  orer  the  crank 
varies,  changing  from  nothing  at  the  two  dead  points  alreiuly  described,  \o  the 
full  effect  produced  in  the  two  positions  where  they  are  at  right  angles,  la 
consequence  of  this  varying  leverage,  by  which  the  force  with  which  thecos- 
necting-rod  is  driven  by  the  steam  is  transmitted  to  the  axle  oo  which  the  crank 
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ferolvea,  a  coirespondin^  Tariation  of  speed  would  necessarily  be  produced  in 
the  motion  imparted  to  the  crank.  The  speed  at  the  dead  points  would  be 
least,  being  due  altogether  to  the  momentum  already  imparted  to  the  revoUing 
■Bane  of  the  crank  and  axle ;  and  it  would  gradually  increase  and  be  greatest  at 
the  points  where  the  effect  of  the  crank  on  the  connecting-rod  is  greatest.  Al- 
dKmgh  this  change  of  speed  would  not  aflect  the  actual  mechanical  efficacy  of  ) 
line,  and  although  the  same  quantity  of  steam  would  perform  the  same 


( 


* 
i 

' 


the  machine 

work  at  the  Taijing  velocity  as  it  would  do  if  the  velocity  were  regulated,  yet 
tMs  Taristion  of  speed  would  be  incompatible  with  the  purposes  to  which  it 
^ras  now  proposea  that  the  steam-engine  should  be  applied  in  manufactures. 
In  these  s  regular  uniform  motion  should  be  imparted  to  the  main  axle. 

One  of  the  expedients  which  Watt  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  this  end 
^ras,  by  placing  two  cranks  on  the  same  axle,  in  different  positions,  to  be 
^sorked  by  different  cylinders,  so  that  while  one  crank  should  be  at  its  dead 
points,  the  other  should  be  in  the  attitude  most  favorable  for  its  action.  This 
expedient  has  since,  as  we  shall  see,  been  carried  into  effect  in  steam-vessels  ; 
but  one  more  simple  and  efficient  presented  itself  in  the  use  of  Kfiy-wheel, 

On  the  main  axle  driven  by  the  crank  Watt  placed  a  large  wheel  of  metal, 
called  s  Jiy^wkeel.  This  wheel  being  well  constructed,  and  nicely  balanced 
on  its  axle,  was  subject  to  very  little  resistance  from  friction ;  any  moving 
Ibrce  which  it  would  receive  it  would  therefore  retain,  and  would  be  ready  to 
impart  such  moving  force  to  the  main  axle  whenever  that  axle  ceased  to  be 
driven  by  the  power.  When  the  crank,  therefore,  is  in  those  positions  in 
which  the  action  of  the  power  upon  it  is  most  efficient,  a  portion  of  the  energy 
of  the  power  is  expended  in  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  mass  of  matter 
composing  the  fly-wheel.  As  the  crank  approaches  the  dead  points,  the  effect 
of  the  moving  power  upon  the  axle  and  upon  the  crank  is  generally  enfeebled, 
and  St  these  points  vanishes  altogether.  The  momentum  which  has  been  im- 
parted to  the  fly-wheel  then  comes  into  play,  and  carries  forward  the  axle  and 
crank  out  of  the  dead  points  with  a  velocity  very  little  less  than  that  which  it 
had  when  the  crank  was  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  receiving  the  action 
ct  the  moving  power. 

By  this  expedient,  the  motion  of  revolution  received  by  the  axle  from  the 
stesm-piston  is  subject  to  no  other  variation  than  iust  the  amount  of  change  of 
momentum  in  the  great  mass  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  is  sufficient  to  extricate 
the  crank  twice  in  every  revolution  from  the  mechanical  dilemma  to  which  its 
peenlisr  form  exposes  it ;  and  this  change  of  velocity  may  be  reduced  to  as 
smsll  an  aoiount  as  can  be  requisite  by  giving  the  necessary  weight  and  magni- 
tude to  the  fly-wheel. 

By  anch  arrangements  the  motion  imparted  to  the  main  axle  K  would  be 
nnifonn,  provided  that  the  moving  power  of  the  engine  be  always  proportionate 
to  the  loaa  which  it  drives.  But  in  the  general  application  of  tne  steam-engine 
to  amnnfactures  it  was  evident  that  the  amount  of  the  resistance  to  which  any 
eifen  naehine  would  be  subject  must  be  liable  to  variation.  If,  for  example, 
die  engine  drive  a  cotton-mill,  it  will  have  to  impart  motion  to  all  the  spinning 
firamse  in  that  mill.  The  operation  of  one  or  more  of  these  may  from  time  to 
time  be  suspended,  and  the  moving  power  would  be  relieved  from  a  cor- 
semMHiding  amount  of  resistance.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  energy 
of  Uw  moving  power  remained  the  same,  the  velocity  with  which  the  machines 
woald  be  driven  would  be  subject  to  variation,  being  increased  whenever  the  ; 
opers&M  of  any  portion  of  the  machinea  usually  driven  by  it  is  suspended  ; 
snd,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished  when  any  increased  number  of  machines 
are  bniaght  into  operation.  In  fine,  the  speed  would  vary  neuly  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  load  driven,  increasing  as  the  load  ia  diminiahed,  and  vice  versd. 
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Od  Um  oihar  hind,  rappoaing  tlut  no  duugo  took  pUc«  in  the  unoniit 
load  drirea  by  th«  aniina,  and  that  the  aame  niunber  of  mactuaea  of  wfa 
kind  would  havo  to  bo  coDtinnally  driven,  the  maliM  imparted  to  the  mai 
would  alill  be  aobject  to  nriatiwn  by  the  changea  ineTitaUe  to  the  d 
power.  The  piston  of  the  engine  being  aubject  to  ao  nuTaried  rettaia 
unirorm  notion  coold  only  be  imparted  to  it,  by  maintaining  a  coneapo 
uniformity  ia  the  impelling  power.  This  would  require  a  unifi>rm  anp| 
gleam  from  the  boiler,  which  would  further  imply  a  uniform  rale  of  eTapo 
in  the  bailer,  unleaa  meaoa  were  proTided  in  the  admiaaion  of  ataam  fro 
boiler  to  the  cylinder  to  pretent  an^  exceaa  of  eleam  which  paight  ba  pro 
in  ihe  boiler  from  reaching  the  cybnder. 

Thia  end  waa  attained  by  a  contrivance  afterward  called  the  tinUU- 
An  axia  A  B  figa.  20,  31,  waa  ^aced  acroea  the  Bt««m-pipe  in  a  ting  of 


iron  D  E,  of  proper  thickness.  On  this  aiis  was  fastened  a  thin  d 
plate  T,  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  steam-pipe.  On  the  enter  t 
of  this  axle  was  placed  a  Hhort  lever  or  handle  B  C,  by  which  it  con 
turned.  When  the  circular  plate  T  was  turned  into  such  a  position  aa 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  lube,  it  stopped  the  paaaage  withi 
tube  altogether,  so  that  no  steam  could  pass  from  the  boiler  to  the  ei 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  handle  was  turned  through  a  fourth  of  a  r 
tion  from  this  position,  then  the  circular  plate  T  had  its  plane  in  the  dir 
of  the  length  of  the  tube,  so  thai  its  edge  would  be  presented  toward  tb 
rent  of  steam  flowing  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder.     In  that  poailit 

fMsage  within  the  tube  woidd  be  necessarily  unobstructed  by  the  throttle- 
n  intermediate  positions  of  the  valve,  as  that  represented  in  figa.  30,  3 
passage  might  be  1e(l  more  or  leaa  opened,  so  that  steam  from  the  boiler 
be  admitted  to  the  cylinder  in  any  regulated  quantity  according  to  the  pi 
given  to  the  lever  B  C. 

A  vienof  the  throttle-valve  taken  by  a  section  across  the  steam-pipe  isei 
edin  fig.  21,  and  a  section  (J  it  through  the  axis  of  the  steam-pipe  ia  repraa 
in  fig.  20.  The  form  of  the  valve  is  such,  that,  if  accurately  constractc 
steam  in  paasing  from  the  boiler  would  have  no  effect  by  ita  preaaurs  tt 
any  position  which  might  be  given  to  the  valve ;  and  any  slight  Inncc 
of  form  which  might  give  a  tendency  to  the  steam  to  alter  the  poaiUon 
be  easily  counteracted  by  the  friction  of  the  valve  upon  ita  axle.  The 
might  be  regulated  at  plesanre. 


i 

I 
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By  this  expedient,  howerer  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  boiier  might 
mrj  within  practical  limits,  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  would  be  ' 
lendered  regular  and  uniform.     If  the  boiler  became  too  active,  and  produced 
more  steam  than  was  necessary  to  move  the  engine  with  its  load  at  the  re- 
i|iiaite  speed,  then  the  throttle-valve  was  shifted  so  as  to  contract  tlie  passage 
and  limit  the  supply  of  steam.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion in  the  boiler  was  relaxed,  then  the  throttle- valve  was  placed  with  its  edge 
>  more  directed  toward  the  steam.     Independently  of  the  boiler,  if  the  load  on 
\  tlie  engine  was  lightened,  then  the  same  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  would  \ 
\  unduly  accelerate  the  motion.     In  this  case,  likewise,  the  partial  closing  of  the  i 
I  throttle-valve  would  limit  the  supply  of  steam  and  regulate  the  motion ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  load  upon  the  engine  rendered  necessary 
I  an  increased  supply  of  steam,  then  the  opening  of  the  throttle-valve  would 
[  accomplish  the  purpose.     By  these  means,  therefore,  a  uniform  motion  might 
[  be  maintained,  provided  the  vigilance  of  the  engine-man  was  sufficient  for  the 
I  due  management  of  the  lever  B  C,  and  provided  that  the  furnace  under  the 
f  boiler  was  kept  in  sufficient  activity  to  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  steam 
I  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  motion  with  the 
I  throttle-valve  fully  opened. 

I  Watt,  however,  soon  perceived  that  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  lever  B 
I  C  would  be  impracticable  with  any  degree  of  vigilance  and  skill  which  could 
I  be  obtained  from  the  persons  employed  to  attend  the  engine.  He,  therefore, 
)  adapted  to  this  purpose  a  beautiful  application  of  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
'  had  been  previously  used  in  the  regulation  of  mi  11- work,  and  which  has  since 
I  been  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  governor  ^  and  has  always  been  deservedly 
I  a  subject  of  much  admiration. 

I  The  governor  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  is  made  to 
I  regulate  the  throttle-valve,  so  that  the  moment  that  the  axle  begins  to  increase 
its  velocity,  it  shiAs  the  position  of  the  throttle-valve,  so  as  to  limit  the  supply  i 
of  stemm  from  the  boiler,  and  thereby  to  check  the  increase  of  speed.  And  on  | 
the  other  hand,  whenever  the  velocity  of  the  axle  is  diminished,  the  lever  B  C 
is  moved  in  the  contrary  direction,  so  as  to  open  more  fully  the  passage  for 
the  steam,  and  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  engine. 

A  small  grooved  wheel  A  B  ^g.  22,  is  attached  to  a  Tertical  spindle  sup- 
ported in  pivots  or  sockets  C  and  D,  in  which  it  is  capable  of  revolving.  An 
endless  cord  works  in  the  groove  A  B,  and  is  carried  over  proper  pulleys  to 
the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel,  where  it  likewise  works  in  a  groove.  When  this 
cold  is  properly  tightened  the  motion  of  the  fly-wheel  will  give  motion  to  the 
wheel  A  B,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  one  will  be  subject  to  all  the  changes 
incidental  to  the  velocity  of  the  other.  By  this  means  the  speed  of  the  grooved 
wheel  A  B  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  speed  of  the  fly-wheel,  and 
of  the  machinery  which  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  drives. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  end  might  be  attained  by  substituting  for  the 
fmoved  wheel  A  B  a  toothed  wheel,  which  might  be  connected  by  other 
toothed  wheels,  and  proper  shafts,  and  axles  with  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel. 

A  ring  or  collar  £  is  placed  on  the  upright  spindle,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
moving  freely  upward  and  downward.  To  this  ring  are  attached  by  pivots 
two  short  levers,  £  F,  the  pivots  or  joints  at  £  allowing  these  levers  to  play 
npoo  them.  At  F  these  levers  are  joined  by  pivots  to  other  levers  F  G, 
which  cross  each  other  at  H,  where  an  axle  or  pin  passes  through  them,  and 
attaches  them  to  the  upright  spindle  C  D.  These  intersecting  levers  are 
eapaUoy  however,  of  playing  on  this  axle  or  pin  H.  To  the  ends  G  of  these 
leven  are  attached  two  heavy  balls  of  metal  I.  The  leven  F  G  pass  through 
alits  in  a  metallic  arch  atuched  to  the  upright  spindle,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
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TSTOlTing  upon  it.  If  the  balla  I  are  drawn  outward  from  the  vertical  aiia,  it 
ia  OTident  that  the  ends  F  of  the  lerera  will  be  draVn  down,  and  thererora  ibe 
pivola  E  likewiae  drawn  down.  In  fad,  the  anelea  E  F  H  will  become  oiora 
acute,  and  the  angle  F  E  F  more  obtuae.  By  tneae  means  the  aliding  ring  E 
will  be  drawn  down.  To  this  sliding  ring  E,  and  immediately  abore  it,  is  tu 
lached  a  grooved  collar,  which  elides  on  the  vertical  apindie  upward  and  down- 
ward with  the  ring  E.  In  the  grooved  collar  are  inserted  the  prongs  of  a  fork 
K,  formed  at  the  end  of  the  lever  K  L,  the  fulcninj  or  pivot  of  the  lever  hviofi 
at  L.  By  this  arrangement,  when  the  divergence  of  the  balls  1  causes  tb« 
collar  £  to  be  drawn  down,  the  fork  K,  whose  prongs  are  inserted  in  the  groove 
of  that  collar,  is  likewise  drawn  down  ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  when,  bjr 
reason  of  the  balls  I  falling  toward  the  vertical  spindle,  the  collar  B  is  niaed, 
the  fork  K  is  likewise  raised. 

The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  fork  K  neceasarily  produce  a  contrary  motioD 
in  the  other  end  N  of  the  lever.  This  end  is  connected  by  a  rod,  or  eysiem 
of  roda,  with  the  end  M  of  the  short  lever  which  works  the  throitle-valre  T. 
By  auch  means  the  motion  of  the  bulls  I,  toward  or  from  the  vertical  spiadle, 
produces  in  the  throttle- valve  a  corresponding  motion  ;  and  they  ate  ao  con- 
nected that  the  divergence  of  the  balls  I  will  cause  the  throttle- valve  to  close, 
while  their  descent  toward  the  vertical  spindle  will  cause  it  to  open. 

These  arrangements  being  comprehended,  let  us  suppose  that,  either  hj 
reason  of  a  diminiahed  load  upon  the  engine  or  an  increased  activity  of  ths 
boiler,  the  apeed  has  a  tendency  to  increase.  Thia  would  impart  increased 
velocity  to  the  grooved  wheel  A  B,  which  would  cause  the  balls  1  to  revolre 
with  an  accelerated  speed.  The  centrifugal  force  which  attends  their  motion 
would  therefore  give  them  s  tendency  to  move  from  the  axle,  or  to  diverge. 
This  would  cause,  by  the  meana  already  explained,  the  throttle -valve  T  to  be 
partially  closed,  by  which  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylioder 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  energy  of  the  moving  power,  therefore,  mitigiird. 
The  undue  increase  of  apeed  would  thereby  be  prevented. 

if,  on  the  other  hand,  either  by  an  increase  of  the  load,  or  a  diminished 
activity  in  the  boiler,  the  speed  of  the  machine  waa  lessened,  a  correapondiiig 
diminution  of  velocity  would  take  place  in  the  grooved  wheel  A  B.     This 
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would  cause  the  balls  I  to  revolve  with  less  speed,  and  the  ceDtrifugal  force 
produced  by  their  circular  motion  would  be  diminished.  This  force  being 
thus  no  longer  able  fully  to  counteract  their  gravity,  they  would  fall  toward  the 
spindle,  which  would  cause  as,  already  explained,  the  throttle- valve  to  be 
more  fidly  opened.  This  would  produce  a  more  ample  supply  of  steam  to 
the  cylinder,  by  which  the  velocity  of  the  machine  would  be  restored  to  its 
proper  amount. 

The  principle  which  renders  the  governor  so  perfect  a  regulator  of  the 
velocity  of  the  machine  is  difficult  to  be  explained  without  having  recourse  to 
the  aid  of  the  technical  language  of  mathematical  physics.  As,  however,  this 
instrument  is  of  such  great  practical  importance,  and  has  attracted  such  general 
admiration,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  attempt  to  render  intelligible  the 
mechanical  principles  which  govern  its  operation.     Let  S  fig.  23,  be  the 

Fig.  83. 


point  of  suspension  of  a  common  pendulum  S  P,  and  let  P  O  P'  be  the  arch 
of  its  vibration,  so  that  the  ball  P  shall  swing  or  vibrate  alternately  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  the  lowest  point  O,  through  the  arches  O  P^  and  0  P.  It 
is  a  property  of  such  an  instrument  that,  provided  the  arch  in  which  it  vibrates 
be  not  considerable  in  magnitude,  the  time  of  its  vibration  will  be  the  same 
whether  the  arch  be  long  or  short.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  pendulum,  in- 
stead of  vibrating  in  the  arch  P  P',  vibrated  in  the  arch  p  j/,  the  time  which  it 
would  take  to  perform  its  vibrations  would  be  the  same.  If,  however,  the 
magnitude  of  the  arch  of  vibration  be  increased,  then  a  variation  will  take  place 
in  the  time  of  vibration ;  but  unless  the  arch  of  vibration  be  considerably  in- 
creased, this  variation  will  not  be  great. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  while  the  pendulum  P  P  continues  to  vibrate 
east  and  west  through  the  arch  P  P^  it  shall  receive  such  an  impulse  from 
north  and  south  as  would,  if  it  were  not  in  a  state  of  previous  vibration,  cause 
it  to  vibrate  between  north  and  south,  in  an  arch  similar  to  the  arch  P  P'. 
This  second  vibration  between  north  and  south  would  not  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  the  other  vibration  between  east  and  west ;  but  the  ball  P  would  be  at 
the  sajne  time  affected  by  both  vibrations.  While,  in  virtue  of  the  vibration 
from  east  to  west,  the  ball  would  swing  from  P  to  P^  it  would,  in  virtue  of  the 
other  vibration,  extend  its  motion  toward  the  north  to  a  distance  from  the  line 
W  E  equal  to  half  a  vibration,  and  will  return  from  that  distance  again  to  the 
position  P.  While  returning  from  P'  to  P,  its  second  vibration  will  carry  it 
toward  the  south  to  an  equal  distance  on  the  southern  side  of  W  £,  and  it  will 
return  again  to  the  position  P.     If  the  combination  of  these  two  motions  or 
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▼ibrations  be  attentively  considered,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  effect  on  the 
ball  will  be  a  circular  motion,  precisely  similar  to  the  circular  motion  of  the 
balls  of  the  governor  already  described. 

Now  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  S  P  between  east  and  west  wiO 
not  in  any  way  be  affected  by  the  second  vibration,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
receive  between  north  and  south,  and  therefore  the  time  the  pendulum  takes 
in  moving  from  P  to  P'  and  back  again  from  P'  to  P  will  be  the  same  whether 
it  shall  have  simultaneously  or  not  the  other  vibration  between  north  and  south. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  circular  pendulum  will  be 
equal  to  the  time  of  similar  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum,  if,  instead  of 
hhving  a  circular  motion,  it  were  allowed  to  vibrate  in  the  manner  of  a  commoa 
pendulum. 

If  this  point  be  understood,  and  if  it  also  be  remembered  that  the  time  of 
vibration  of  a  common  pendulum  is  necessarily  the  same  whether  the  arch  of 
vibration  be  small  or  great,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  revolving 
pendulum  or  governor  will  have  nearly  the  same  time  of  revolution  whether  it 
revolve  in  a  large  circle  or  a  small  one :  in  other  words,  whether  the  balls 
revolve  at  a  greater  or  a  less  distance  from  the  central  spindle  or  axis.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  understood  only  approximately.  When  the  angle  of  diverg- 
ence of  the  balls  is  as  considerable  as  it  usually  is  in  governors,  the  time  6[ 
revolution  at  difierent  distances  from  the  axis  will  therefore  be  subject  to  some 
variation,  but  to  a  very  small  one. 

The  centrifugal  furce  (which  is  the  name  given  in  mechanics  to  that  influence 
which  makes  a  body  revolving  in  a  circle  fly  from  the  centre)  depends  con- 
jointly on  the  velocity  of  revolution,  and  on  the  distance  of  the  revolving  body 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle.  If  the  velocity  of  revolution  be  the  same,  then 
the  centrifugal  force  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  of 
the  revolving  body  from  the  centre.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  the 
revolving  body  from  the  centre  remain  the  same,  the  centrifugal  force  will  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  time  of  vibration  diminishes, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  It  follows  from  this,  therefore,  that  the 
greater  is  the  divergence  of  the  balls  of  the  governor,  and  the  more  rapidly 
they  revolve,  the  greater  will  be  their  centrifugal  force.  Now  this  centrifugal 
force,  if  it  were  not  counterbalanced,  would  give  the  balls  a  constant  tendency 
to  recede  from  the  centre  ;  but  from  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  the 
further  they  are  removed  from  the  centre  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  of  their 
gravitation  in  resisting  the  centrifugal  force. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ball  at  P  will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  fall  by  gravita- 
tion toward  O  than  it  would  have  at  p,  because  the  acclivity  of  the  arch  descend- 
diig  toward  O  at  P  is  greater  than  its  acclivity  at  p.  The  gravitation,  there- 
fore, or  tendency  of  the  ball  to  fall  toward  the  central  axis  being  greater  at  P 
than  at  p  it  will  be  able  to  resist  a  greater  centrifugal  force.  This  increased 
centrifugal  force,  which  the  ball  would  have  revolving  at  the  distance  P  abore 
what  it  would  have  at  the  distance /?,  is  produced  partly  by  the  greater  distance  i 
of  the  ball  from  the  central  axis,  and  partly  by  the  greater  velocity  of  its  { 
motion.  But  it  will  be  evident  that  the  time  of  its  revolution  may  neverthe-  j 
less  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  at  both  distances.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  actual  velocity  of  its  motion  of  revolution  at  P  be  greater  than  its 
velocity  at  />,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  circles  in  which  they  revolve,  then 
'  it  is  evident  that  the  lime  of  revolution  would  be  as  much  increased  by  the 
.,'  greater  space  which  P  will  have  to  travel  over,  as  it  will  have  to  be  diminish- 
;  ed  by  the  greater  speed  with  which  that  space  is  traversed.  The  time  of 
revolution,  therefore,  may  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  bo!h  cases. 
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If  tbis  explanation  be  comprebended,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  apply  it  to  tbe 
actual  case  of  tbe  governor.  If  a  sudden  increase  of  tbe  energy  of  the  moving  ) 
power,  or  a  diminution  of  tbe  load,  should  give  tbe  machine  an  increased  ve- 
locity, then  tbe  increased  speed  of  tbe  balls  of  the  governor  will  give  them  an 
increased  centrifugal  force,  which  for  tbe  moment  will  be  greater  than  the  ten- 
dency of  their  gravitation  to  make  them  fall  toward  the  vertical  axis.  This 
centrifugal  force,  therefore,  prevailing,  the  balls  will  recede  from  the  axis ;  but 
as  they  recede,  their  gravitation  toward  the  vertical  axis  will,  as  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  be  increased,  and  will  become  equal  to  tbe  centrifugal  force 
produced  by  tbe  increased  velocity,  provided  that  velocity  do  not  exceed  a 
certain  limit.  When  the  balls,  by  diverging,  get  such  increased  gravitation  as 
to  balance  the  centrifugal  force,  then  they  will  continue  to  revolve  at  a  fixed 
distance  from  tbe  vertical  axis.  When  this  happens,  the  time  of  tbe  revolu- 
tion must  be  nearly  tbe  aame  as  it  was  before  their  increased  divergence  ;  in 
other  words,  tbe  proportion  of  the  moving  power  to  the  load  will  be  so  restored 
by  the  action  of  the  levers  of  the  governor  on  the  throttle- valve  tbat  the  machine 
will  move  at  its  former  velocity,  or  nearly  so. 

Tbe  principle  on  which  the  governor  acts,  as  just  explained,  necessarily 
supposes  temporary  disarrangements  of  the  speed.  In  fact,  the  governor,  strictly 
speaking,  does  not  maintain  a  uniform  velocity,  but  restores  it  afler  it  has  been 
disturbed.  When  a  sudden  change  of  motion  of  the  engine  takes  place,  the 
governor,  being  immediately  affected,  will  cause  a  corresponding  alteration  in 
the  throttle- valve ;  and  this  will  not  merely  correct  the  change  of  motion,  but  it 
will,  as  it  were,  overdo  it,  and  will  cause  a  derangement  of  speed  of  the  oppo- 
site kind.  Thus  if  tbe  speed  be  suddenly  increased  to  an  undue  amount,  then 
the  governor  being  affected  will  first  close  the  throttle-valve  too  much,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  speed  below  the  proper  limit.  This  second  error  will  again  affect 
the  governor  in  the  contrary  way,  and  the  speed  will  again  be  increased  rather 
too  much.  In  this  way  a  succession  of  alterations  of  effect  will  ensue  until 
the  governor  settles  down  into  that  position  in  which  it  will  maintain  the  en- 
gine at  tbe  proper  speed. 

To  prevent  the  inconvenience  wbicb  would  attend  any  excess  of  such  varia- 
tions, the  governor  is  made  to  act  with  great  delicacy  on  the  throttle- valve,  so 
that  even  a  considerable  change  in  the  divergence  of  the  balls  shall  not  pro- 
duce too  much  alteration  in  the  opening  of  that  valve  :  the  steam  in  the  boiler 
should  have  at  least  two  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  more  than  is  gener- 
ally required  in  the  cylinder.  This  excess  is  necessary  to  afford  scope  fur 
that  extent  of  variation  of  the  power  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  throttle- valve 
to  regulate. 

The  governor  is  usually  so  adjusted  as  to  make  thirty-six  revolutions  per 
minute,  when  in  uniform  motion  ;  but  if  the  motion  is  increased  to  the  rate  of 
thirty-nine  revolutions,  the  balls  will  fly  to  the  utmost  extent  allowed  them,  be- 
ing the  limitation  of  the  grooves  in  which  their  rods  move  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  speed  be  diminished  to  thirty-four  revolutions  per  minute,  they  will 
collapse  to  tbe  lowest  extent  of  their  play.  The  duty  of  tbe  governor,  there- 
fore, is  to  correct  smaller  casual  derangements  of  the  velocity  ;  but  if  any  per- 
manent change  to  a  considerable  extent  be  made  either  in  the  load  driven  by 
the  machine  or  in  the  moving  power  supplied  to  it  from  the  boiler,  then  a  per- 
manent change  is  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  connexion  between  the  governor 
and  the  throttle-valve,  so  as  to  render  the  governor  capable  of  regulating  those  'i 
smaller  changes  to  which  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  liable. 

Having  thus  explained  the  principal  mechanical  contrivances  provided  by 
Watt  for  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  the  rotatory  motion  to  be  produced 
by  his  double-acting  steam-engine,  let  us  now  consider  the  machine  as  a  whole, 
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»nd  investigate  the  procsM  of  ita  operation.     A  seel 
resented  in  fig.  24. 

Tig-u. 


1  of  this  engine 


Steam  ia  supplied  from  the  boiler  lo  the  cylinder  by  the  siearn-pipeS. 
throttle -valve  T  in  that  pipe,  near  the  cylinder,  is  regulated  by  a  sya 
levers  connected  with  the  governor.  Tlie  piston  P  is  accurately  fitted 
steam-cylinder  C  by  packing,  as  already  described  in  the  single-acting  < 
piston,  as  il  moves,  divides  the  cylinder  into  two  compartments,  b 


vhich  iher 


>  communication   by  which   e 


iny  other  elasti 


ipartmenta 
ni  commur 

3   the  com 
:  closed  b 


The  upper  sieam-boz  B  is  divided 

Above  the  upper  steam-valve  V  is  a  compartr 
am-pipe  )  below  the  upper  exhausting- valve  E 
unicating  with  the  educiion-pipe  which  leads 
By  the  valves  V  and  E  a  communication  may  be  opened 
the  boiler  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  condenser  on  the  other,  and  the  top 
cylinder.  The  coniinualion  S'  of  the  steam-pipe  leads  to  the  lower  I 
which,  like  the  upper,  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  two  val 
and  £'.  The  upper  compartment  communicates  with  the  steam-pif 
thereby  with  the  boiler;  and  the  lower  compartment  communicates  w 
eduction-pipe,  and  thereby  with  the  condenser.  By  means  of  the  two 
V  and  £',  a  communication  may  be  opened  or  closed  between  the  ateai 
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on  the  one  hand,  or  the  ezhan8ting>pipe  on  the  other,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder.     The  four  vaWes  V,  £,  V^  and  £^  are  connected  by  a  system 
of  levers  with  a  handle  or  spanner  m,  which,  being  driven  downward  or  up- 
ward, is  capable  of  opening  or  closing  the  valves  in  pairs,  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described.     The  condensers,  the  air-pump,  and  the  hot-water  pump,  are 
in  all  respects  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  sinfle-acting  engine, 
except  that  the  condensing-jet  is  governed  by  a  lever  I,  by  which  it  is  allowed 
to  play  continually  in  the  condenser,  and  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  ad- 
mitted through  it  is  regulated.     The  cold-water  pump  N  is  worked  by  the  en- 
gine as  already  described  in  the  single-acting  engine,  and  supplies  the  cistern  in 
which  the  air-pump  and  condenser  are  submerged,  so  as  to  keep  down  its  temper- 
ature to  the  proper  limit.     On  the  air-pump  rod  R  are  two  pins  properly  placed, 
I  so  as  to  strike  the  spanner  m,  upward  and  downward,  at  the  proper  times,  when 
>  the  piston  approaches  the  termination  of  the  stroke  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
I  cylinder.     The  pump  L  conducts  the  warm  water  drawn  by  the  air-pump  from 
[  the  condenser  to  a  proper  reservoir  for  feeding  the  boiler.     The  vertical  mo- 
[  tion  of  the  piston-rod  in  a  straight  line  is  rendered  compatible  with  the  circular 
[  motion  of  the  end  of  the  beam  by  the  parallel  motion  already  described.     The 
[  point  bf  on  the  beam,  moves  upward  and  downward  in  a  circular  arch,  of  which 
the  axis  of  the  beam  is  the  centre.     In  like  manner,  the  point  d  of  the  rod  d  e 
moves  npward  and  downward  in  a  similar  arch,  of  which  the  fixed  pivot  c  is  the 
centre.     The  joint  or  bar  d  6,  which  joins  these  two  pivots,  will  be  moved  so 
that  its  middle  point  e  will  ascend  and  descend  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  as  has 
been  already  explained  ;  opposite  this  point  e  is  attached  the  piston-rod  of  the 
air-pump,  which  is  accordingly  guided  upward  and  downward  by  this  means. 
The  jointed  parallelogram  b  d  gf  is  attached  to  the  beam  by  pivots  ;  and,  as 
has  been  explained,  the  point  g  will  be  moved  upward  and  downward  in  a 
straight  line,  through  twice  the  space  through  which  the  point  e  is  moved.     To 
the  point  g  the  rod  of  the  steam-piston  is  attached.     Thus,  the  rods  of  the 
steam-piston  and  air-pump  are  moved  by  the  same  system  of  jointed  bars, 
and  moved  through  spaces  which  are  in  tlie  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Although  this  system  of  jointed  rods  forming  the  parallel  motion,  appears  in 
the  figure  to  consist  only  of  one  parallelogram  b  d  gf^  and  one  rod  c  df,  called 
the  radws  rod,  it  is,  in  fact,  double,  a  similar  parallelogram  and  radius  rod  be- 
ing attached  to  corresponding  points,  and  in  the  same  manner  on  the  other  side 
of  the  beam ;  but  from  the  view  given  in  the  cut,  the  one  set  of  rods  hides  the 
other.  The  two  systems  of  rods  thus  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  beam 
at  several  inches  asunder,  are  connected  by  cross  rods,  the  ends  of  which  form 
the  pivots  or  joints,  and  extend  between  the  parallelograms.  The  ends  of  these 
rods  are  only  visible  in  the  figure.  It  is  to  the  middle  of  one  of  these  rods,  the 
and  of  which  is  represented  at  e,  that  the  air-pump  piston-rod  is  attached  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  middle  of  another,  the  end  of  which  is  represented  at  g,  that  the 
staam  piston-rod  is  attached.  These  two  piston-rods,  therefore,  are  driven,  not 
immediately  by  either  of  the  parallelograms  forming  the  parallel  motion,  but  by 
the  bars  extending  between  them. 

To  the  working  end  of  the  beam  H  is  attached  a  rod  of  cast-iron  O,  called 
the  eonneeting'Tod,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  crank  by  a  pivot. 
The  weight  of  the  coimecting-rod  is  so  made,  that  it  shall  balance  the  weight 
of  the  piston-rods  of  the  air-pump  and  cylinder  on  the  other  side  of  the  beam  ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  piston-rod  of  the  cold-water  pump  N  nearly  balances  the 
weight  of  the  piston-rod  of  the  hot- water  pump  L.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  weights 
of  the  machinery  are  concerned,  the  engine  is  in  equilibrium,  and  the  piston 
would  rest  in  any  position  indifferently  in  the  cylinder. 

The  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  on  which  the  crank  is  formed  is  square  in  the 
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middle  part,  where  the  fly-wheel  is  attached  to  it,  but  has  cylindrical  necks  n 
each  end,  which  rest  in  sockets  or  bearings  supported  by  the  framing  of  ihe 
machine,  in  which  sockets  the  axis  revolves  freely.  On  the  axle  of  the  cnnk 
is  placed  the  fly-wheel,  and  connected  with  its  axle  is  the  governor  Q,  which 
regulates  the  throttle-valve  T  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  engine  to  be  in  full  operation.  The  piston  being  at 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  spanner  m  will  be  raised  by  the  lower  pin  on  the 
air-pump  rod,  and  the  upper  steam-valve  V,  and  the  lower  exhausting-valve  £', 
will  be  opened,  while  the  upper  exhausting- valve  £  and  the  lower  steam-vaire 
\'  are  closed.  Steam  will,  therefore,  be  admitted  above  the  piston,  and  the 
steam  which  filled  the  cylinder  below  it  will  be  drawn  off  to  the  condenser, 
where  it  will  be  converted  into  water.  The  piston  will,  therefore,  be  urg«d 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  above  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  As  it  ap- 
proaches that  limit,  the  spanner  m  will  be  struck  downward  by  the  upper  pin 
on  the  air-pump  rod,  and  the  valves  V  and  £'  will  be  closed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lower  steam-valve  V^  and  the  upper  exhausting-valve  £  will  be  opened. 
Steam  will,  therefore,  be  admitted  below  the  piston,  while  the  steam  above  it 
will  be  drawn  off  into  the  condenser,  and  converted  into  water.  The  pressure 
of  the  steam,  therefore,  below  the  piston  will  urge  it  upward,  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  motion  will  be  continued. 

While  this  process  is  going  on  in  the  cylinder  and  the  condenser,  the  water 
formed  in  the  condenser  will  be  gradually  drawn  off  by  the  operation  of  the 
air-pump  piston,  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  the  single-acting  en- 
gine :  and  at  the  same  time  the  hot  water  thrown  into  the  hot  well  by  the  air* 
pump  piston  will  be  carried  off  by  the  hot-water  pump  L. 

Such  are  the  chief  circumstances  attending  the  continuance  of  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  double-acting  engine.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  recall  what 
has  been  already  explained  respecting  the  operation  of  the  fly-wheel.  The 
commencement  of  the  motion  of  the  piston  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  is  produced,  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  it  upward  or 
downward,  which  must,  for  the  reasons  already  explained,  be  entirely  in- 
efficient ;  but  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  extricates  the  crank 
from  those  positions  in  which  the  moving  power  can  not  affect  it. 

'i'he  manner  in  which  the  motion  of  the  crank  affects  the  connecting-rod  at 
the  dead  points  produces  an  effect  of  great  importance  in  the  operation  of  the 
engine.  When  the  crank-pin  is  approaching  the  lowest  point  of  its  play,  and 
therefore  the  piston  approaching  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  motion  of  the 
crank-pin  becomes  nearly  horizontal,  and  consequently  its  effect  in  drawing 
the  cunnecting-rod  and  the  working  end  of  the  beam  downward  and  the  piston 
upward,  is  extremely  small,  'i'he  consequence  of  this  is,  that  as  the  piston 
approaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  its  motion  becomes  very  rapidly  retarded ; 
and  as  the  motion  of  the  crank-pin  at  its  lowest  point  is  actually  horizontal,  the 
pistun  is  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  by  this  gradually-retarded  motion  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.  In  like  manner,  when  the  crank-pin  moves  from  its  dead 
point  upward,  its  motion  at  first  is  very  nearly  horizontal,  and  consequently  its 
effect  in  driving  the  working  end  of  the  beam  upward,  and  the  piston  down- 
ward, is  at  first  very  small,  but  gradually  accelerated.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  piston  is,  that  it  arrives  at  and  departs  from  the  top  of  the  stroke  with  a 
very  slow  motion,  being  absolutely  brought  to  rest  at  that  point. 

'i'he  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  piston  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  This  retardation  and  suspension  of  the  motion  of  tho  piston  at  the 
termination  of  the  stroke  affords  time  for  the  process  of  condensation  to  be  ef- 
fected, so  that  when  the  moving  power  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston  can  come 
into  action,  the  condensation  shall  be  sufficiently  complete.     As  the  piston 
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appromches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  its  motion  becomes  slow,  the  working- 
gear  is  made  to  open  the  lower  exhausting-valve  ;  the  steam  enclosed  in  the 
cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  which  has  just  driven  the  piston  upward,  pres- 
aes  with  an  elastic  force  of  seventeen  pounds  per  square  inch  on  every  part  of 
the  iaterior  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  uncondensed  vapor  in  the  condenser 
presses  with  a  force  of  about  two  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  steam,  there- 
fore»  will  have  a  tendency  to  rush  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser  through 
the  open  exhausting-valve,  with  an  excess  of  pressure  amounting  to  fifteen 
pounds  per  square  inch,  while  the  piston  pauses  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
This  process  goes  on,  and  when  the  piston  has  descended  by  the  motion  of 
the  fly-wheel,  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  call  the  mov- 
ing furce  of  the  steam  into  action,  the  exhaustion  will  be  complete,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  uncondensed  vapor  in  the  cylinder  will  become  the  same  as  in 
the  condenser. 

The  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  of  uncondensed  vapor  in  the  con- 
demier,  varies,  within  certain  limits,  in  different  engines,  and  therefore  the 
amount  here  assigned  them  must  be  taken  merely  as  an  example. 

The  size  of  the  valves  by  which  the  steam  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  cyl- 
inder to  the  condenser  should  be  such  as  to  cause  the  condensation  to  take 
place  in  a  sufficiently  short  time,  to  be  completed  when  the  steam  impelling 
the  piston  is  called  into  action. 

Watt,  in  the  construction  of  his  engines,  made  the  exhaustion -valves  with  a 
diameter  which  was  one  fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  the 
M  actual  magnitude  of  the  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  was  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder ;  but  the  spindle  of  the  valve  diminished  \ 
this  so  that  the  available  space  for  the  escape  of  steam  did  not  exceed  one  tweniy- 
serenth  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder.  This  was  found  to  produce  a  suffi- 
ciently rapid  condensation.  . 

It  was  usual  to  make  the  steam-valves  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  ex- 
hausting-valves, but  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  former  was  resisted  by  the 
throttle-valve,  while  no  obstruction  was  opposed  to  its  passage  through  the 
latter. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  cylinder  must  be  exhausted  by  the  condenser 
will,  however,  depend  upon  the  velocity  with  which  the  piston  is  moved  in  it. 
The  magnitude,  therefore,  of  the  exhausting-valves  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  an  engine  which  acts  with  a  slow  motion  would  be  too  small  where  a  rapid 
motion  is  required. 

In  the  single-acting  steam-engine,  where  tlie  moving  force  always  acted 
downward  on  the  piston,  the  pressure  upon  all  the  joints  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  force  of  the  piston  was  conveyed  to  the  working  parts,  always  took 
place  in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  whatever  might  be  the  mechani- 
cal connexion  by  which  the  several  joints  were  formed,  the  pins  by  which  they 
were  connected,  must  always  come  to  a  bearing  in  their  respective  sockets, 
however  loosely  they  may  have  been  fitted.  For  the  same  reason,  however, 
that  the  arch  head  and  chain  were  abandoned  as  a  means  of  c<mnecting  the 
steam-piston  with  the  beam,  and  the  parallel  motion  substituted,  it  was  also 
necessary  in  the  double-acting  engine,  where  all  joints  whatever  were  driven 
alternately  in  opposite  directions,  to  fit  the  conneciing-pins  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  their  sockets,  and  to  abandon  all  connexion  of  the  parts  by  chains. 
If  any  sensible  looseness  was  left  in  the  joints,  a  violent  jerk  would  be  pro- 
duced every  time  the  motion  of  the  piston  was  reversed.  Any  looseness  either 
in  the  pivots  or  joints  of  the  parallel  motion  of  the  working  beam,  the  connect- 
ing rod,  or  crank,  would,  at  every  change  of  stroke,  be  so  accumulated  as  to 
produce  upon  the  machinery  the  efifects  of  percussion,  and  would  consequently 
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be  attended  with  the  danger  of  straining  and  breaking  the  moreable  parts  of 
the  mechanism. 

To  secure,  therefore,  the  necessary  accuracy  of  the  joints,  Watt  contrited 
that  every  joint  in  the  engine  should  admit  of  the  size  of  the  socket  being  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  size  of  the  pin,  so  as  always  to  make  a  good  fitting  by 
closing  the  socket  upon  the  pin,  when  any  looseness  would  be  produced  by 
wear.  With  this  view,  all  the  joints  were  fitted  with  sockets  made  of  brass 
or  gun-metal,  capable  of  adjustment.  Each  socket  was  composed  of  two 
pieces,  accurately  fitted  into  a  cell  or  groove,  in  which  one  of  the  brasses  can 
be  moved  toward  the  other  by  means  of  a  wedge  or  screw.  Each  brass  has 
in  it  a  semi-cylindrical  cavity,  and  the  two  cavities  being  opposed  to  each 
other,  form  a  socket  for  the  joint-pin.  One  of  the  two  brasses  can  always  be 
tightened  round  that  pin,  so  as  to  enclose  it  tight  between  the  two  semi-cylin- 
>  drical  cavities,  and  to  prevent  any  looseness  taking  place.  The  brasses,  and 
other  parts  of  such  a  joint,  are  represented  in  ^g,  25.  These  joints  still  cod- 
tinue  to  be  used  in  the  engines  as  now  constructed 

Fig.  95. 
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The  motion  of  the  working  beam,  and  the  pump-rods  which  it  drives,  and 
of  the  connecting  rod,  ought,  if  the  whole  were  constructed  with  perfect  pre-  \ 
cision,  to  take  place  in  the  same  or  parallel  vertical  planes  ;  but  this  supposes 
a  perfection  of  execution  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  in  the  early 
manufacture  of  such  engines,  whatever  may  have  been  attained  by  improre- 
ments  which  have  been  since  made.  In  the  details  of  construction,  Watt 
saw  that  there  would  be  a  liability  tu  lateral  strain,  owing  to  the  planes  of  tbe 
diflerent  motions  not  being  truly  vertical  and  truly  parallel,  and  that  if  a 
provision  were  not  made  for  such  laternal  motion,  the  machinery  would  be 
subject  to  constant  strain  in  its  joints  and  rapid  wear.  He  provided  against 
this  by  constructing  the  main  joints  by  which  the  great  working  lever  was 
connected  with  the  pistons  and  connecting  rod,  so  as  to  form  universal  joints, 
giving  freedom  of  motion  laterally  as  well  as  vertically. 

The  great  lever,  or  working  beam,  was  so  called  from  being  originally  made 
from  a  beam  of  oak.  It  is  now,  however,  universally  constructed  of  cast-iron. 
The  connecting  rod  is  also  made  of  cast-iron,  and  attached  to  the  beam  and  to 
the  crank  by  axles  or  pivots. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  four  valves  are  opened  and  closed,  is  subject 
to  considerable  variation  in  different  engines.  They  have  been  described 
above  as  being  opened  and  closed  simultaneously  by  a  single  lever.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  opened  alternately  in  pairs  by  two  distinct  levers 
driven  by  two  pins  attached  to  the  air-pump  rod.  One  pin  strikes  the  lever, 
which  opens  and  closes  the  upper  steam-valve,  and  lower  exhausting-valve : 
the  other  strikes  that  which  opens  and  closes  the  lower  steam-valve  and  upper 
exhausting-valve. 

Since  the  date  of  the  earlier  double-acting  engines,  constructed  by  Boultoa 
and  Watt,  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  expedients  have  been  practised  for 
working  the  valves,  by  which  the  steam  is  admitted  to  and  withdrawn  from  tbe 
cylinder.     We  shall  here  describe  a  few  of  these  methods  : — 
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The  method  of  working  the  valres  by  pins  on  the  air-pump  rod  driving  levers 
connected  with  the  valves  has  been,  in  almost  all  modem  double-acting  machines, 
soperseded  by  an  apparatus  called  an  eccentric^  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
axle  of  the  fly-wheel  is  made  to  open  and  close  the  valves  at  the  proper  times. 

An  eccentric  is  a  metallic  circle  attached  to  a  revolving  axle,  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  circle  shall  not  coincide  with  the  centre  round  which  the  axle 
revolves.     Let  us  suppose  that  G,  fig.  26,  is  a  square  revolving  shaH.     Let  a 

Fig.  20. 
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circular  plate  of  metal  B  D,  having  its  centre  at  C,  have  a  square  hole  cut  in 
it,  corresponding  to  the  shaft  G,  and  let  the  shaft  G  pass  through  this  square 
aperture,  so  that  the  circular  plate  B  D  shall  be  fastened  upon  the  shaft,  and 
capable  of  revolving  with  it  as  the  shaft  revolves.  The  centre  C  of  the  circular 
plate  B  D  will  be  carried  round  the  centre  G  of  the  revolving  shaft,  and  will 
describe  round  it  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  will  be  the  distance  of  the 
centre  C  of  the  circular  plate  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  Such  circular  plate 
so  placed  upon  a  shaft,  and  revolving  with  it,  is  an  eccentric. 

Let  £  F  be  a  metallic  ring,  formed  of  two  semicircles  of  metal  screwed 
together  at  H,  so  as  to  be  capable,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  screws,  of  having 
the  circular  aperture  formed  by  the  ring  enlarged  and  diminished  within  certain 
small  limits.  Let  this  circular  aperture  be  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  eccentric  B  D.  To  the  circular  ring  £  F  let  an  arm  L  M  be  at- 
tached. If  the  ring  £  F  be  placed  around  the  eccentric  B  D,  and  that  the 
screws  H  be  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  the  eccentric  B  D  to  revolve  within  the 
riDg  E  F,  then  while  the  eccentric  revolves,  the  ring  not  partaking  of  its 
revolution,  the  arm  L  M  will  be  alternately  driven  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
by  the  motion  of  the  centre  C  of  the  eccentric  as  it  revolves  round  the  centre 
G  of  the  axle.  When  the  centre  C  of  the  eccentric  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
line  with  the  centre  G,  and  to  the  left  of  it,  then  the  position  of  L  M  will  be 
that  which  is  represented  in  fig.  26  ;  but  when,  after  half  a  revolution  of  the 
main  axle,  the  centre  C  of  the  eccentric  is  thrown  on  the  other  side  of  the 
centre  G,  then  the  point  M  will  be  transferred  to  the  right,  to  a  distance  equal 
to  twice  the  distance  C  G.  Thus  as  the  eccentric  B  D  revolves  within  the 
ring  £  F,  that  ring,  together  with  the  arm  L  M,  will  be  alternately  driven, 
right  and  left,  through  a  space  equal  to  twice  the  distance  hetween  the  centre 
of  the  eccentric  and  the  centre  of  the  revolving  shaft. 

If  we  suppose  a  notch  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  L  M,  which  is  L 
capable  of  embracing  a  lever  N  M,  moveable  on  a  pivot  at  N,  the  motion  of 
the  eccentric  would  give  to  such  a  lever  an  alternate  motion  from  right  to  left, 
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and  vice  versa.  If  we  suppose  another  lerer  N  O  connected  with  N  luf,  and 
at  right  angles  to  it,  forming  what  is  called  a  bell-crank,  then  the  alteniaie 
motion  received  by  M,  from  right  to  lefl,  would  give  a  corresponding  motioo  to 
the  extremity  0  of  the  lever  N  0,  upward  and  downward.  If  this  last  point 
O  were  attached  to  a  vertical  arm  or  shaft,  it  would  impart  to  such  arm  or 
shaft  an  alternate  motion  upward  and  downward,  the  extent  of  which  would  be 
regulated  by  the  length  of  the  levers  respectively. 

By  such  a  contrivance  the  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft  is  made  to  give 
an  alternate  vertical  motion  of  any  required  extent  to  a  vertical  shaft  placed 
near  the  cylinder,  which  may  be  so  connected  with  the  valves  as  to  open  and 
close  them.  Since  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of  this  vertical  shaft  is 
governed  by  the  alternate  motion  of  the  centre  C  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
of  the  centre  6,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  adjustment  of  the  eccentric  upon  the 
fly-wheel  shaft,  the  valves  may  be  opened  and  closed  at  any  required  position 
of  the  fly-wheel  and  crank,  and  therefore  at  any  required  position  of  the  piston 
in  the  cylinder. 

Such  is  the  contrivance  by  which  the  valves,  whatever  form  may  be  given 
to  them,  are  now  almost  universally  worked  in  double-acting  steam-engines. 

Having  described  the  general  structure  and  operation  of  the  steam-engine  ai 
improved  by  Watt,  we  shall  now  explain,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  some 
parts  of  its  machinery  which  have  been  variously  constructed,  and  in  which 
more  or  less  improvements  have  been  made. 

OF   THE    COCXS   AND    VALVES. 

In  the  steam-engine,  as  well  as  in  every  other  machine  in  which  fluids  act, 
it  is  necessary  to  open  or  close,  occasionally,  the  tubes  or  passages  through 
which  these  fluids  move.  The  instruments  by  which  this  is  accomplished  are 
called  cocks  or  valves. 

Cocks  or  valves  may  be  classified  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  opened: 
1st,  they  may  be  opened  by  a  motion  similar  to  the  lid  of  a  box  upon  its 
hinges  ;  2d,  they  may  be  opened  by  being  raised  directly  upward,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lid  of  a  pot  or  kettle  ,*  3d,  they  may  be  opened  by  a  sliding  mo- 
tion, like  that  of  the  sash  of  a  window  or  the  lid  of  a  box  which  slides  in 
grooves  ;  4th,  they  may  be  opened  by  a  motion  of  revolution,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cock  of  a  beer-barrel  is  opened  or  closed.  The  term  valve  is 
more  properly  applied  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  classes  ;  the  third  class 
are  usually  called  slides^  and  the  fourth  cocks. 

The  single  clack  valve  is  the  most  simple  example  of  the  flrst  class.  It  is 
usually  constructed  by  attaching  to  a  plate  of  metal  larger  than  the  aperture 
which  the  vulve  is  intended  to  slop,  a  piece  of  leather,  and  to  the  under  side 
of  this  leather  another  piece  of  metal  smaller  than  the  aperture.  The  leather 
extending  on  one  side  beyond  the  larger  metallic  plate,  and  being  flexible, 
forms  the  hin^e  on  which  the  valve  plays.  Such  a  valve  is  usually  clor»ed  bj 
its  own  weight,  and  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  which  passes  through 
it.  It  is  also  held  closed  more  flrnily  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  whose  re- 
turn it  is  intended  to  obstruct.  An  example  of  this  valve  occurs  in  the  steam- 
engine,  in  the  passage  between  the  condenser  and  the  air-pump.  The  aperture 
which  it  stops  is  there  a  seat  inclined  at  an  angle  whose  inclination  is  such  as 
to  render  the  weight  of  the  valve  suflicient  to  close  it.  In  cases  where  the 
valve  is  exposed  to  heat,  as  in  the  example  just  mentioned,  where  it  is  con- 
tinually in  contact  with  the  hot  water  flowing  from  the  condenser  to  the  air- 
pump,  the  use  of  leather  is  inadmissible,  and  in  that  case  the  metallic  surface 
of  the  valve  is  ground  smooth  to  fit  its  seat. 

The  extent  to  which  such  a  valve  should  be  capable  of  opening,  ought  to 
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be  8ucb  that  the  aperture  produced  by  it  shall  be  equal  to  the  aperture  which 
it  stops.  This  will  be  effected  if  the  angle  through  which  it  rises  be  about  30^. 
The  valve  by  which  the  air  and  water  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  air- 
pump  are  admitted  to  pass  through  the  air-pump  piston  is  a  double  clack,  con- 
sisting of  two  semicircular  plates,  having  the  hinges  on  the  diameters  of  these 
semicircles,  as  represented  in  fig.  27. 

Pig.  27. 


' 


Of  the  valves  which  are  opened  by  a  motion  perpendicular  to  their  seat,  the 
most  simple  is  a  fiat  metallic  plate,  made  larger  than  the  orifice  which  it  is 
intended  to  stop,  and  ground  so  as  to  rest  in  steam-tight  contact  with  the  sur- 
face surrounding  the  aperture.  Such  a  valve  is  usually  guided  in  its  perpen- 
dicalar  motion  by  a  spindle  passing  through  its  centre,  and  sliding  in  holes 
made  in  cross  bars  extending  above  and  below  the  seat  of  the  valve. 

The  conical  steam-valves,  which  have  been  already  described,  usually  called 
spindle-valves,  are  the  most  common  of  this  class.  The  best  angle  to  bo  given 
>  to  the  conical  seat  is  found  in  practice  to  be  45^.  With  a  less  inclination  the 
valve  has  a  tendency  to  be  fastened  in  its  seat,  and  a  greater  inclination  would 
cause  the  top  of  the  valve  to  occupy  unnecessary  space  in  the  valve-box.  The 
area,  or  transverse  section  of  the  valve-box,  should  be  rather  more  than  double 
the  magnitude  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  valve,  in  order  to  allow  a  sufficiently 
free  passage  for  the  steam,  and  the  play  of  the  valve  should  be  such  as  to  allow 
it  to  rise  from  its  seat  to  a  height  not  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  its 
upper  sorface. 

The  valves  coming  under  this  class  are  sometimes  formed  as  spheres  or 
hemispheres  resting  in  a  conical  seat,  and  in  such  cases  they  are  generally 
closed  by  their  own  weight,  and  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  fiuid  which 
passes  through  them. 

One  of  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of  slides,  compared  with  the  other 
form  of  valves,  is  the  simplicity  with  which  the  same  slide  may  be  made  to 
govern  several  passages,  so  that  a  single  motion  with  a  slide  may  perform  the 
office  of  two  or  more  motions  imparted  to  independent  valves. 

In  most  modern  engines  the  passage  of  the  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder 
is  governed  by  slides  of  various  forms,  some  of  which  we  shall  now  explain. 

In  figs.  28  and  29,  is  represented  a  slide-valve  contrived  by  Mr.  Murray  of 
Leeds.  A  B  is  a  steam-tight  case  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder  ;  £  F 
is  a  rod,  which  receives  an  alternate  motion,  upward  and  downward,  from  the 
eccentric,  or  from  whatever  other  part  of  the  engine  is  intended  to  move  the 
slide.  This  rod,  passing  through  a  stuffing-box,  moves  the  slide  G  upward 
and  downward.  S  is  the  mouth  of  the  steam-pipe  coming  from  the  boiler  ;  T 
is  the  mouth  of  a  tube  or  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser ;  H  is  a  passage 
leading  to  the  top,  and  I  to  the  bottom,  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  position  of  the 
slide  represented  in  fig.  28,  the  steam  coming  from  the  boiler  through  S  passes 
through  the  space  H  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  steam  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  passes  through  the  space  I  into  the  tube  T,  and  goes  to  the 
condenser.  When  the  rod  £  F  is  raised  to  the  position  represented  in  fig.  29, 
then  the  passage  H  is  thrown  into  commimication  with  the  tube  T,  while  the 
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paiBiee  I  is  made  to  coimnnnicate  with  the  tube  8.  Steam,  therefore,  puM> 
from  uia  boiler  ihrongfa  I  below  the  piaton,  while  the  ateam  which  was  tboVe  ihe 
piston,  passing  through  H  into  T,  goes  to  the  condenser.  Thna  the  aingla 
slide  6  perfomiB  the  o£Bce  of  the  four  Talvea  deactibed  in  page  448. 

The  slide  G  has  alwaya  steam  of  a  full  pressure  behind  it,  while  the  sleim 
in  front  of  it  escaping  to  the  condenser,  exerts  but  little  pressure  upon  it.  It  is 
therefore  always  forcibly  pressed  against  the  surfaces  in  contact  with  which  it 
moves,  anil  is  thereby  maintained  steam-tight.  Indeed  this  pressure  would 
rapidly  wear  the  rubbing  surfaces,  unless  they  were  made  sufficiently  eztensiTf, 
and  hardened  so  as  to  resist  the  effccls  of  the  friction.  Where  fresh  water  ii 
used,  as  in  land  boilers,  the  slide  may  be  made  of  hardened  ateel  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  marine  boilers,  it  may  be  constructed  of  gun-metal.  In  this  and  all 
other  contrivances  in  which  the  apertures  by  which  the  steam  is  admitted  to 
and  withdrawn  from  the  piston  are  removed  to  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  there  is  a  waste  of  steam,  fur  the  steam 
consumed  at  each  suoke  of  the  piston  is  not  only  that  which  would  fill  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder,  but  also  the  steam  which  Rlla  the  passage  between 
the  slide  G  and  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Any  arrangement  which 
would  throw  tho  passages  H  and  1  on  the  other  side  of  the  slide  G,  that  i*. 
between  S  and  G,  instead  of  being,  aa  ihey  are,  between  G  and  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  would  remove  this  defect.  This  is  accomplished  by  i 
slide,  which  is  usually  called  the  D  valve,  because,  being  aemi-cylindrical  ia 
its  form,  and  hollow,  its  cross  section  resembles  the  letter  D.  This  slide, 
which  is  that  which  at  present  is  in  the  most  general  use,  is  repreaented  ia 
figs.  30,  31  ;  E  is  the  rod  by  which  the  slide  is  moved,  passing  through 
atufiing-box  F  ;  G  G  is  the  slide  represented  by  a  vertical  section,  a  a  being 
passage  in  it  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  S  is  the  mouth  of  the 
great  steam-pipe  coming  from  the  boiler ;  P  is  the  pipe  leading;  to  the  coaden- 
aer  ;  T  H  is  a  hollow  apace  formed  in  the  slide  always  in  communication  with 
(he  steam-pipe  S,  and  consequently  always  filled  with  steam  from  the  bniler 
A  transverse  section  of  the  slide  and  cylinder  is  represented  in  Bg.  32,  where 
a  represents  tho  top  of  the  passage  marked  a  in  fig.  30.  In  the  posilios  of 
the  slide  represented  in  fig.  30,  the  ateam  filling  the  space  T  H  h&s  accm  to 
the  lop  of  the  cylinder,  btu  ia  excluded  from  the  bottom.     The  bisbjb  which 
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was  below  the  piston,  passing  up  the  passage  a,  escapes  through  the  tube  P  to 
the  condenser.  When  the  piston  has  descended,  the  rod  E  moves  the  slide 
downward,  so  as  to  give  it  the  position  represented  in  fig.  31.  'I'he  steam  in 
T  H  has  now  access  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  steam  above  the 
piston  passing  through  P  escapes  to  the  condenser.  In  this  way  the  operation 
of  the  piston  is  continued  and  the  steam  consumed  at  each  stroke  only  exceeds 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  by  what  is  necessary  to  fill  the  passages  between 
the  slide  and  the  cylinder. 

In  a  slide  constructed  in  this  manner,  the  steam  filling  the  space  T  H  has  a 
tendency  to  press  the  slide  back,  so  as  to  break  the  contact  of  the  rubbing 
surfaces,  and  thereby  to  cause  the  steam  to  leak  from  the  space  T  H  to  the 
bmck  of  the  slide.  This  is  counteracted  by  the  packing  x,  at  the  back  of 
the  slide. 

In  engines  of  very  long  stroke,  the  extent  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  slides 
of  this  kind  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  them  in  steam-tight  contact  and  to  in- 
sure their  uniform  wear.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  separate  slides,  upon  the 
same  principle,  are  provided  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  moved, 
however,  by  a  single  rod  of  communication. 

In  slides,  as  we  have  here  described  them,  the  same  motion  which  admits 
steam  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  withdraws  it  from  the  other  end.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  only  compatible  with  the  operation  of  a  cylinder  which 
works  without  expansion  ;  for  in  such  a  cylinder  the  full  flow  of  steam  to  the 
piston  is  only  interrupted  for  a  moment  during  the  change  of  position  of  the 
slide.  But  if  the  steam  act  expansively,  it  would  be  necessary  to  move  the 
alide,  so  as  to  stop  its  flow  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  without  at  the  same  time 
obstructing  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  other  end  to  the  condenser.  It  would 
therefore  be  necessary  that  the  slide  should  close  the  passage  leading  to  the 
cylinder  at  one  end,  without  at  the  same  time  obstructing  the  communication 
between  the  passage  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser  at  the  other  end.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  piston,  however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  would  be 
necessary  immediately  to  put  the  lower  passage  to  the  cylinder  in  communica- 
tion with  the  steam-pipe,  and  the  upper  passage  in  communication  with  the 
condenser.  This  would  necessarily  suppose  two  motions  of  the  slide  as  well 
as  some  modifications  in  its  length.  Let  the  length  of  the  slide  be  such  that 
when  the  passage  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  stopped,  the  lower  part  of  the 
slide  shall  not  reach  the  passage  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  ;  and  let 
such  a  provision  be  made  in  the  mechanism  by  which  the  rod  £  governing 
the  slide  is  driven  that  it  shall  receive  two  motions  during  the  descent  of  the 
piston,  the  first  to  be  imparted  to  it  at  the  moment  the  steam  is  to  be  cut  off,  [ 


and  the  second  just  before  the  termination  of  the  stroke.  Let  the  position  of 
the  slide,  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  bo  represented  in  fig.  33,  and 
let  it  be  required  that  the  steam  shall  be  cut  off*  at  one  half  of  the  stroke.  When 
the  piston  has  made  half  the  stroke,  the  rod  goTeming  the  slide  is  moved 
downward,  so  as  to  throw  the  slide  into  the  position  represented  in  6g.  34. 
The  passage  between  the  steam-pipe  and  the  cylinder  is  now  stopped  a:  both 
ends ;  but  the  passage  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser  re- 
mains open.  During  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  therefore,  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  works  expansively.  As  the  piston  approaches  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder, another  motion  is  imparted  to  the  rod  governing  the  slide,  by  which  the 
latter  is  thrown  into  the  position  represented  in  fig.  35.  Steam  now  flows  be- 
low the  piston  while  the  steam  above  it  passes  to  the  condenser.  In  a  similar 
manner,  by  two  motions  succesaiveiy  imparted  to  the  slide  during  the  ascent 
I  of  the  piston,  the  steam  may  be  cut  ofl^  at  half-stroke  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  by 
regulating  the  time  at  which  these  motions  are  given  to  the  slide,  the  steam 
may  be  worked  expansively,  to  any  required  extent. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  various  mechanical  means  by  which,  in  the  same 
engine,  the  point  at  which  the  steam  is  cut  off  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

In  cases  where  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  very  rapid,  as  in  locomotive 
engines,  it  is  desirable  that  the  passages  to  and  from  the  cylinder  should  be 
opened  very  suddenly.  This  is  diflicult  to  be  accomplished  with  any  form  of 
slide  consisting  of  a  single  aperture  ;  but  if,  instead  of  admitting  the  steam  to 
the  cylinder  by  a  single  aperture,  the  same  magnitude  of  opening  were  divided 
among  several  apertures,  then  a  proportionally  less  extent  of  motion  in  the 
slide  would  clear  the  passage  for  the  steam,  and  consequently  greater  sud- 
denness of  opening  would  be  effected. 

The  great  advantages  in  the  economy  of  fuel  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  expansive  principle  have,  of  late  years,  forced  themselves  on  the  atten- 
tion of  engineers,  and  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  ap- 
plication, especially  in  the  case  of  marine  engines  used  for  long  voyages,  in 
which  the  economy  of  fuel  has  become  an  object  of  the  last  imporiance.  The 
mechanism  by  which  expansive  slides  are  moved,  is  made  capable  of  adjust- 
ment, 80  that  the  part  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  is  cut  off,  can  be  altered 
at  pleasure.  The  working  power  of  the  engine,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
controlled  by  the  throttle-valve,  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less  extent  to 
which  the  expansive  principle  is  applied.     Steam  of  the  same  pressure  is  ad- 
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U  tho  cylinder  in  all  cue* ;  but  it  it  cut  off  at  ■  greater  or  leas  portion  } 
etroke,  according  to  the  power  which  the  engine  is  required  to  exert.       ( 

laat  degree  of  perfeclion  has  been  conrerred  on  this  principle  by  ciin-  } 
;  the  governor  with  the  mechaniam  by  which  the  slide  ia  moTed,  so  that  j 
vemor,  inatead  of  acting  on  the  thn>ttle-*alre,  is  made  to  act  upon  the  / 

By  ihia  means,  when,  by  reason  of  any  diminaiion  of  the  resistance,  ' 
tdoa  of  the  engine  is  accelerated,  the  balls  of  the  governor  diverging, 
IS  CUB  or  lever  which  governs  the  slide,  ao  that  the  steam  ia  cut  off 

shorter  portion  of  the  stroke,  the  expansive  principle  is  brought  into 
r  play,  and  the  qnantiiy  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke 
iaiahed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resisTsnce  to  the  machine  be  in* 
d,  BO  aa  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  then  the  balls  eollapaing, 
rera  of  the  goveraoT  ahifi  the  cam  which  moves  the  slides,  ao  as  to  in- 

the  portion  of  the  stroke  made  by  the  piaton  before  the  steam  ia  cut  off, 
ereby  to  increase  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  developed  in  the  cyl- 
ii  each  stroke.  The  exient  to  which  the  expansive  principle  ia  capable 
ng  applied,  more  especislly  in  msrine -engines,  has  been  hitherto  Umiied 

necessity  of  using  steam  of  very  high  pressure,  whenever  the  steam  is 

sAer  the  piston  has  performed  only  a  small  part  of  the  stroke.  A  method, 
•r,  ia  now  (March,  m40)  under  experimental  trial,  by  Messrs.  Msudaley 
leld,  by  which  the  expsii.'ve  principle  may  be  applied  to  sny  required 

without  raising  the  sie&m  in  the  boiler  above  the  usual  pressure  of  from 
M  five  pounds  per  equsre  inch.     This  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a 

of  grsst  msgniiude.  The  force  urging  the  piston  is  thus  obtained,  not 
excessive  pressure  on  a  limited  surface,  but  by  a  moderate  preaaure  dif- 
over  a  large  surface.     The  entire  moving  force  acting  on  the  piston 

the  steam  is  cut  off,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  lesialance  ;  but 

(he  Terasioder  of  the  stroke  this  force  ia  gnuJutlly  enfeebled  until  the 

ia  brought  to  the  extremity  of  ita  pisy. 

Samuel  Seaward,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Seawards,  engineers,  haa  con- 
an  improved  system  of  sUilea,  tor  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent.     A 
1  (rf  Seaward's  elides  is  represented  in  fig.  36.     The  steam-pipe  pro- 
Pis.  m. 


ig  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  ia  represented  at  A  A,  and  it  commit- 
s  with  passages  S  and  S*  leading  to  the  top  and  bottom  ol'  the  cylimJ^r. 
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These  passages  are  formed  in  nozzles  of  iron  or  other  hard  metal  cast  upon 
the  side  uf  the  cylinder.  These  nozzles  present  a  amooth  face  outward,  upon 
which  the  slides  B  B^  also  formed  with  smooth  faces,  play.  The  slides  B  B' 
are  attached  hy  knuckle-joints  to  rods  £  £',  which  move  through  atuffing-bozes, 
and  the  connexion  of  these  rods  with  the  slides  is  such  that  the  slides  haw 
play  so  as  to  detach  their  surfaces  easily  from  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  not- 
zles  when  not  pressed  against  these  surfaces.  The  steam  in  the  steam-pipe  ( 
A  A  will  press  against  the  backs  of  the  slides  B  B^  and  keep  their  faces  in 
steam-tight  contact  with  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  nozzles.  These  slides 
may  be  opened  or  closed  by  proper  mechanism  at  any  point  of  the  stroke. 
When  steam  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  upper  slide  is 
raised  and  the  passage  S  opened ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  the  lower  slide  is  raised  and  the  passage  S'  opened ;  and  iit 
communication  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  stopped  by  the  lowering 
of  these  slides  respectively.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cylinder  are  provided 
two  passages  C  C*  leading  to  a  pipe  G,  which  is  continued  to  the  condenser. 
On  this  pipe  are  cast  nozzles  of  iron  or  other  metal,  presenting  smooth  facet 
toward  the  cyliuder,  and  having  passages  D  jy  communicating  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  respectively  and  the  pipe  G  G  leading  to  the 
condenser.  Two  slides  b  V^  having  smooth  faces  turned  from  the  cylinder, 
and  pressing  upon  the  faces  of  the  nozzles  D  u\  are  governed  by  rods  playing 
through  stuffing-boxes,  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described.  The  faces 
of  these  slides  being  turned  from  the  cylinder,  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  having 
free  communication  with  them,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  them  by  its  pressure  in 
steam-tight  contact  with  the  surfacea  in  which  the  apertures  leading  to  the  con- 
denser are  formed.  These  two  slides  may  be  opened  or  closed  whenever  it 
is  necessary. 

When  the  piston  commences  its  descent,  the  upper  steam-slide  is  raised.  90 
as  to  open  the  passage  S,  and  admit  steam  above  the  piston  ;  and  the  lower 
exhausiiiig-slide  b'  is  also  raised,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  below  the  pis^ton  to 
escape  ihruugh  G  to  the  condenser,  other  two  passages  S'  and  C  being  closed 
by  ilicir  respective  slides.  The  slide  which  governs  S  is  lowered  at  that  part  | 
ol  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  is  intended  to  be  cut  olT,  the  other  slides  re- 
maining unchanged  ;  and  when  the  piston  hus  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder, the  lower  steani-slide  opens  the  passage  S^  and  the  upper  exhausiing- 
slide  opens  the  passage  C  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  exhausting-slide 
closes  the  passage  C^.  Steam  being  admitted  below  the  piston  through  S^ 
and  at  the  same  tune  the  steam  above  it  being  drawn  away  to  the  condenser 
through  the  open  passage  C  and  the  tube  G,  the  piston  ascends.  When  it  has 
reached  that  point  at  which  the  steam  is  intended  to  be  cut  off,  the  slide  which 
governs  S'  is  lowered,  the  other  slides  remaining  unaltered,  and  the  upward 
stroke  is  completed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  downward. 

These  lour  slides  may  be  governed  by  a  single  lever,  or  they  may  be  moved 
by  separate  nieuns.  From  the  small  spaces  between  the  several  slides  and 
the  body  of  the  cylinder,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  waste  of  steam  by  this  con- 
trivance will  be  very  small. 

In  the  slide-valves  commonly  used,  the  packing  of  hemp  at  the  back  of  the 
slide,  by  which  the  pressure  necessary  to  keep  the  slide  in  steam-tight  contact 
is  obtained,  requires  constant  attention  from  the  engine-man  while  the  engine 
is  at  work.  Any  neglect  of  this  will  produce  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  power 
of  the  engine ;  and  accordingly  it  is  found  that  in  many  cases  whero  engines 
woik  inetiiciently,  the  defect  is  owing  either  to  ignorance  or  want  of  attention 
on  the  pari  of  the  engine-man  in  the  packing  of  the  slides.  In  Seawards 
slides  no  hemp  packing  is  used,  nor  is  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engine- 
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kftot  the  tlidea  u«  first  adjusted.  The  tlidea  receive  the  prea- 
noceaauy  to  keep  them  in  aleam-tight  cantact  with  the  auifocea  of  the 
■ontet  fTom  Uie  ateam  itself,  which  acta  behind  them. 

Tbe  eduction  and  stesm  slides  heing  independent  of  etch  other,  tbey  may 
be  adJDBted  ao  that  the  engine  ahall  work  expsnaively  in  any  required  degree'; 
■ad  Uita  majr  be  accomplished  either  by  working  the  elidea  by  aepante 
■necbanism,  or  by  a  single  eccentric. 

Odo  of  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  palentees  for  iheae  elides  ia,  that  the 
■nginva  are  secured  from  the  accidents  which  arise  from  the  accumulation  of 
wal«r  within  the  aleam- cylinder.  If  such  a  circumstance  should  occur,  the 
action  of  the  piston  will  press  the  water  against  the  fkcea  of  the  stesm-alidei, 
and  the  piay  allowed  to  them  by  their  connexion  with  the  rods  which  move 
ibem  permits  their  faces  to  be  raised  from  the  surface's  of  the  nozzles,  so  that 
tba  walw  collected  in  the  cylinder  shall  be  driven  into  the  steam-pipe,  and  sent 
back  thence  to  the  boiler. 

Of  the  cocks  or  valves  which  are  opened  end  closed  by  the  motion  of  an 
axis  pasaing  through  their  centre,  the  throitle-valve,  whether  worked  by  hand 
or  by  the  governor,  ia  an  eiample.  But  the  moat  common  form  foe  cocks  is 
that  of  a  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  plug,  fig.  37,  inserted  in  an  aperture  of 


magnitude  passing  across  the  pipe  or  pssasge  which  the  cock  ia 
to  open  or  close.  One  or  more  holes  are  pierced  transversely  in  the 
eock,  and  when  the  cock  is  turned  so  that  these  holes  mo  in  the  direction  of 
the  tnbe,  the  paasage  through  the  tube  ia  opened  ;  but  when  ihe  paasage  through 
tbfl  cock  ia  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  tube,  then  the  sides  of  the  tube  stop 
the  ends  of  the  paaaage  in  the  cock,  and  the  paaaage  through  the  tube  is  ob- 
alnictad.  The  simple  cock  is  designed  to  open  or  close  the  passage  through 
a  single  tnbe.  When  the  cock  is  turned,  as  in  fig.  38,  so  that  the  passage 
through  the  cock  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  then  the 
paasage  throogb  the  tube  is  stopped  ;  but  when  the  cock  is  lumed  from  that 
poaitiOB  thnni^  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  aa  in  fig.  39,  then  the  paaaage  through 


o= 


■he  ooek  takes  the  direction  of  the  paasage  through  ibe  tube,  and  the  cock  ia  1 
opened,  and  the  paaaage  through  the  tube  unubsimcted.  In  anch  a  cock  the  j 
paaaage  may  be  more  or  less  Urntthd  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the  cock,  { 
so  that  a  part  of  the  opening  in  it  shall  be  covered  by  the  aide  of  the  tube. 

•V01j._II^-^1_ -.^r.r^r.r^^r^r.r.r.r.r.r. 
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It  is  admetiiiiM  veqniied  topnl'oiietiibe  w  paaiftg^  dlenwtdjiii  eommmmF 
tkm  with  two  othen.  ThisitteeoiBplitliedlqraliM-M»«tdl..  IstUdeoekAi 
piMage  is  ourfedt  openiDg  urailljr  tt  ininti  on  the  fwrnm  of  the  coek.  tti^ 
aoflM  to  eaoh  ollior> 

•  WhoD  it  is  veqaind  to  pat  fear  pMMfM  ilteioatol|^  io  ooouBmiicatlM  W 
ptiw,  >  four  Moy etc!  it  iwod.    Siieh  aoookhastwo  ewfodpMMgM(fig.4QJt 


each  similar  to  the  ctmrod  ptaaago  in  the  two-way  eock.  Lei  8  C  B  T  bathe 
foar  tobea  which  it  ia  required  to  throw  ahenately  ioto  cotnmnnicaliop  by  pain. 
When  the  cock  ia  io  the  poaition  fig.  40,  the  lobe  8  comimiiiicatea  with  T«  and 
the  tube  C  with  B.  By  ttumiDg  the  code  through  a  quarter  of  a  revolatioa,  u 
io  fig.  41,  the  tube  8  ia  made  to  comanmicate  with  B,  and  the  tube  C  with  T ; 
and  if  the  cock  continoe  to  be  toned  at  intenrab  through  a  quarter  of  a  revo- 
lution, theae  changea  of  commonication  will  eontiinie  to  be  alternately  made. 
It  is  evident  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by  turning  the  cock  continually  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  four-way  cock  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Tslvea  or  alides 
in  a  double-acting  steam-engine  to  conduct  the  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder. 
If  S  represent  a  pipe  conducting  steam  from  the  boiler,  C  that  which  leads  to 
the  condenser,  T  the  tube  which  leads  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  B  thst 
which  leads  to  the  bottom,  then  when  the  cock  is  in  the  position  fig.  40,  steam 
would  flow  from  the  boiler  to  the  top  of  the  piston,  while  the  steam  below  it 
would  be  drawn  oflfto  the  condenser ;  and  in  the  position  fig.  41,  steam  would 
flow  from  the  boiler  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  while  the  steam  above  it  would 
be  drawn  off  to  the  condenser.  Thus,  by  turning  the  cock  through  a  quarter  of 
a  revolution  toward  the  termination  of  each  stroke,  the  operation  of  the  machine 
would  be  continued. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  which  is  inseparable  from  the  use  of  a  four-way 
cock  for  this  purpose  is  the  loss  of  the  steam  at  each  stroke,  which  fills  the 
tubes  between  the  cock  and  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  This  disadvantage  could 
only  be  avoided  by  the  substitution  of  two  two-way  cocks  instead  of  a  four-way 
cock.  A  two-way  cock-at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  would  open  an  alternate  com- 
muciication  between  the  cylinder  and  steam-pipe,  and  the  cylinder  and  con- 
denser, while  a  aimilar  oflice  would  be  performed  by  another  two-way  cock  at 
the  other  end. 

The  friction  on  cocka  of  this  description  is  more  than  on  other  valvea  ;  hot 
this  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  great  simplicity  of  the  instrument 
When  the  cock  is  truly  ground  into  its  seat,  being  slightly  conical  in  iu  form, 
the  pressure  of  the  ateam  haa  a  tendency  to  keep  the  surfacea  in  contact ;  but 
this  pressure  also  increases  the  friction,  and  has  a  tendency  to  wear  the  seat 
of  the  cock  into  an  elliptical  shape.  Conaequenily,  such  cocka  require  to  be 
occasionally  ground  and  refitted. 
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he  four-way  cock,  as  abore  described,  admits  the  steam  to  one  end  of  the 
m  at  the  same  moment  that  it  stops  it  at  the  other  end.  It  would  therefore 
lapplicable  where  steam  is  worked  expansively.  A  slight  modification, 
ever,  analogous  to  that  already  described  in  the  slides,  will  adapt  it  to 
inaive  action.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  giving  to  one  of  the  pas- 
e  through  the  cock  one  aperture  larger  than  the  other,  and  working  the 
:  so  that  this  passage  shall  always  be  used  to  conduct  steam  to  the 
ider ;  also  by  enlarging  both  apertures  of  the  other  passage,  and  using 
ways  to  conduct  steam  from  the  cylinder.  The  effect  of  suck  an  arrange- 
i  will  be  readily  understood. 

et  the  position  of  the  cock  at  the  commencement  of  the  descending  stroke 
^presented  in  fig.  42.     Steam  flows  from  S  through  T  to  the  top  of  the 


Vig.4% 


der,  while  it  escapes  from  B  through  C  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
n  the  piston  has  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  the  steam  is  to  be  cut  off, 
ie  cock  be  shifted  to  the  position  represented  in  ^g.  43.  The  passage  of 
ti  from  the  boiler  is  now  stopped,  but  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  bottom 
d  cylinder  through  C  continues,  and  the  cock  is  maintained  in  this  position 
the  piston  approaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  when  it  is  further  shifted 
9  position  represented  in  ^g.  44.     Steam  now  flows  from  S  through  B 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


e  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  steam  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  es- 
8  through  C  to  the  condenser.  When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  that  point 
re  the  steam  is  to  be  cut  off,  the  cock  is  shiAed  to  the  position  represented 
I,  45.  The  communication  between  the  steam  and  the  bottom  of  the  pis- 
s  now  stopped,  while  the  communication  between  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
the  condenser  is  still  open.  During  the  next  double  stroke  of  the  piston, 
[KMition  of  the  cock  is  similarly  changed,  but  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
le  same  way  the  motion  is  continued.    Under  these  circumstances  the 
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cock,  instead  of  being  moved  constantly  in  the  same  direction,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  common  four- way  cock,  will  require  to  be  moved  alternately  in  opposiie 
directions.  * 

PISTONS. 

The  office  of  a  piston  being  to  divide  a  cylinder  into  two  companments  by 
a  moveable  partition  which  shall  obstruct  the  passage  of  any  fluid  from  oas 
compartment  to  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  conditions  which  sodi  u 
instrument  ought  to  fulfil  tLre— first,  that  the  contact  of  its  sides  with  the  sor- 
face  of  the  cylinder  shall  be  so  close  and  tight  throughout  its  entire  play  that 
no  steam  or  other  fluid  can  pass  between  them ;  secondly^  that  it  ahail  be  so  flee 
from  friction,  notwithstanding  this  necessary  tightness,  that  it  shall  nd  absoib 
any  injurious  quantity  of  the  moving  power. 

Since,  however  accurately  the  surfaces  of  the  piston  and  cylinder  may 
be  constructed,  there  will  always  be  in  practice  more  or  less  imperfection  of 
form,  it  is  evident  that  the  contact  of  the  surface  of  the  |Mston  with  the  cylia- 
der  throughout  the  stroke  can  only  be  maintained  by  giving  to  the  circumfer* 
ence  of  the  piston  sufficient  elasticity  to  accommodate  itself  to  such  inequali- 
ties of  form.  The  substance,  whatever  it  may  be/nsed  for  this  poipose,  and 
by  which  the  piston  is  surrounded,  is  called  paekit^. 

In  steam-pistons  the  material  used  for  packing  must  be  such  as  is  capable 
of  resisting  the  united  eflects  of  heat  and  moisture.  Hence  leather  and  otber 
animal  substances  are  inapplicable. 

The  packing  used  for  steam-pistons  is  therefore  of  two  kinds,  vegetabU pack- 
ing, usually  hemp,  or  metallic  packing. 

The  bottom  of  the  common  hemp-packed  piston  is  a  circular  plate  just  so 
much  less  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder  as  is  sufficient  to  allow  ite  free  roodoo 
in  ascending  and  descending.  A  little  above  its  lowest  point  this  plate  begins 
gradually  to  diminish  in  thickness,  until  its  diameter  is  reduced  to  from  one  to 
two  inches  less  than  that  of  the  cylinder,  leaving  therefore  around  it  a  holk>ir 
space,  as  represented  in  fig.  46.     The  cover  of  the  piston  is  a  plate  similariy 

Fig.  46. 
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formed,  being  in  like  manner  gradually  reduced  in  thickness  downward,  sou 
to  correspond  with  the  lower  plate.  In  the  hollow  space  which  thus  surrounds 
the  piston  a  packing  of  unspun  hemp  or  soft  rope,  called  gask*!t,  is  introduced 

\  by  winding  it  round  the  piston  so  as  to  render  it  an  even  and  compact  mass. 
When  the  space  is  thus  filled  up,  the  top  of  the  piston  is  attached  to  the  bot- 

}  torn  by  screws.  The  curved  form  of  the  space  within  which  the  hempea 
packing  is  confined  is  such  that,  when  the  screws  are  tightened,  that  part  of 
the  packing  which  is  nearest  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston  is  forc^ 
against  the  cylinder  so  as  to  produce  upon  the  two  parallel  rings  as  mack 
pressure  as  is  necessary  to  render  it  steam-tight.  When  by  use  the  packing 
is  worn  down  so  as  to  produce  leakage,  the  cover  of  the  cylinder  must  be  rs- 

c  mored,  and  the  screws  connecting  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston  tightened; 
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Ihis  will  Airee  out  ihe  packing  and  render  tbe  piston  steani-tigbt.  This  pack- 
a^^  is  lubricated  by  melted  tallow  let  down  upon  tbe  piston  from  tbe  funnel 
iBserted  in  the  top  of  tbe  cylinder,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  to  prevent  the 
eacape  of  ateam.  Tbe  lower  end  of  tbe  piston-rod  is  formed  slightly  conical, 
the  Uiickest  part  of  the  cone  being  downward.  It  is  passed  up  through  the 
piston,  and  a  nut  or  wedge  between  the  top  and  bottom  is  inserted  so  as  to 
secure  tbe  piston  in  its  position  upon  the  rod. 

Tbe  process  of  removing  tbe  top  of  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  tighten- 
ing the  screws  in  tbe  piston  is  one  of  so  laborious  a  nature,  that  the  men  in- 
triisted  with  the  superintendence  of  these  machines  are  tempted  to  allow  the 
engine  to  work,  notwithstanding  injurious  leakage  at  the  piston,  rather  than 
incor  the  labor  of  tightening  the  screws  as  oAen  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  following,  method  of  tightening  tbe  pack- 
ing of  the  piston  without  removing  the  lid  of  tbe  cylinder,  was  contrived  by 
Woolf.  The  bead  of  each  of  tbe  screws  was  formecl  into  a  toothed  pinion,  and 
as  these  screws  were  plaoed  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  piston, 
these  several  [anions  were  driven  by  a  large  toothed  wheel,  revolving  on  the 
]uaton-rod  as  an  axis.  By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  if  any  one 
of  the  screws  be  turned,  a  like  motion  will  be  imparted  to  all  the  others  through 
the  medium  of  the  large  central  wheel.  Woolf  accordingly  formed,  on  the 
head  oi  one  of  the  screws,  a  square  end.  When  the  piston  was  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  this  square  end  entered  an  aperture  made  in  the  under  side 
of  the  cover  of  the  cylinder.  This  aperture  was  covered  by  a  small  circular 
piece  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  was  capable  of  being  re- 
moved so  as  to  render  the  square  head  of  tbe  screw  accessible.  When  this 
was  done,  a  proper  key  being  applied  to  the  square  head  of  the  screw,  it  was 
turned  ;  and  by  being  turned,  all  the  other  screws  were  in  like  manner  moved. 
In  this  way,  instead  of  having  to  remove  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  which  in 
large  cylinders  was  attended  with  great  labor  and  loss  of  time,  the  packing  was 
tightened  by  merelv  unscrewing  a  piece  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  not  much 
greater  in  nugnituae  than  the  head  of  one  of  the  screws. 

This  meth(^  was  further  simplified  by  causing  the  great  circular  wheel  al- 
ready described  to  move  upon  the  piston-rod,  not  as  an  axis,  but  as  a  screw, 
the  thread  being  cut  upon  a  part  of  the  piston-rod  which  worked  in  a  corre- 
sponding female  screw  cut  upon  the  centnd  plate.  By  such  means,  the  screw 
whose  head  was  let  into  the  cover  of  the  cylinder  wlucb  turned,  would  cause 
this  circular  plate  to  be  pressed  downward  by  the  force  of  the  screw  construct- 
ed on  the  piston-rod.  This  circular  plate  thus  pressed  downward,  acted  upon 
pins  or  plugs  which  pressed  together  the  top  and  bottom  of  tbe  cylinder  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  pressed  together  by  the  screws  connecting  them 
as  already  described. 

METALLIC   PISTONS. 

.  The  notion  of  constructing  a  piston  so  as  to  move  steam-tight  in  the  cylin- 
der widiOQl  the  use  of  packing  of  vegetable  matter  was  first  suggested  by  the 
B«r.  Mr.  Cartwright,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  other  mechanical  inventions. 
A  psteat  was  granted  in  1797  for  a  new  form  of  steam-engine,  in  which  he 
pMpoeed  to  use  the  vapor  of  alcohol  to  work  the  piston  instMd  of  the  steam  of 
WHer :  and  since  the  principle  of  the  engine  excluded  the  use  of  lubrication 
by  oil  or  tallow,  he  substituted  a  piston  formed  of  metallic  rings  jwessed  against 
fimmnhce  of  the  cylinder  by  springs,  so  as  to  be  maintained  in  steam-tight 
oontaei  with  it»  independently  either  of  packing  or  lubrication.  Although  the 
SBgiiie  Soi  which  this  form  of  piston  wss  inteiMie^  never  came  into  practical 
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on,  yel  it  ia  m  timple  and  elogut  in  its  atnictara,  mnd  fonna  m  link  ao 
Mting  in  ths  hitioiy  of  th«  steaai-engine,  thmt  aome  explanalion  of  it  ong 
to  b«  omitted  in  thia  work. 
The  atouB-pipe  from  tha  boilar  ia  i«pT«s«nt«d  cm  off  U  B,  fig.  47 ;  ' 


Ti9.tr. 


apindl«-Talre,  for  admitting  steam  above  the  piston,  and  R  is  a  apindlt 
in  the  piston  )  D  is  a  curved  pipe  forming  a  communication  between  H 
inder  ind  the  condenaer,  which  is  of  very  peculiar  consiruciion.  Cart 
propoaed  eBecting  a  condensation  without  a  jet,  by  exposing  the  steam  1 
tact  with  a  very  larife  quantity  of  cold  surfsce.  For  thia  purpose,  he  : 
his  condenser  by  placing  two  cylinders  nearly  equal  in  size,  one  witi 
other,  allowing  the  water  of  the  cold  cistern  in  which  they  were  placed  1 
through  the  inner  cylinder,  and  to  surround  the  outer  one.  Thua,  tl 
space  between  the  two  cylinders  formed  the  condenser. 

The  air'purap  is  placed  immediately  under  the  cylinder,  and  the  coi 
tion  of  the  piston-rod  works  its  piaton,  which  is  solid  and  without  a  rati 
^a  the  pipe  from  the  condenaer  to  the  air-pump,  through  which  tha  cow 
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is  drawn  off  through  the  valve  6  on  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  and  on  the 
•cent  is  forced  through  a  tube  into  a  hot  well  H,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
I  boiler  through  the  feed-pipe  I.  In  the  top  of  the  hot  well  H  is  a  valve 
uch  opens  inward,  and  is  kept  closed  by  a  ball  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
aid.  The  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
forces  it  through  I  into  the  boiler.  When  the  air  accumulates  in  too  great 
legree  in  H,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  pressed  so  low  that  the  ball  falls 
d  opens  the  valve,  and  allows  it  to  escape.  The  air  in  H  is  that  which  is 
mped  from  the  condenser  with  the  liquid,  and  from  which  it  was  disen- 
ged. 

Let  us  suppose  the  piston  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  :  it  strikes  the  tail  of 
»  valve  T,  and  raises  it,  while  the  stem  of  the  piston-valve  R  strikes  the  top 

the  cylinder,  and  is  pressed  into  its  seat.  A  free  communication  is  at  the 
me  time  open  between  the  cylinder,  below  the  piston  and  the  condenser, 
rough  the  tube  D.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  thus  admitted  above  the  pis- 
1  acting  against  the  vacuum  below  it,  will  cause  its  descent.  On  arriving 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  tail  of  the  piston-valve  R  will  strike  the  bot- 
m,  and  it  will  be  lifted  from  its  seat,  so  that  a  communication  will  be  opened 
rough  it  with  the  condenser.  At  the  same  moment,  a  projecting  spring  K, 
tached  to  the  piston-rod,  strikes  the  stem  of  the  steam-valve  T,  and  presses 
into  its  seat.  Thus,  while  the  further  admission  of  steam  is  cut  off,  the 
earn  above  the  piston  flows  into  the  condenser,  and  the  piston  being  relieved 
om  all  pressure,  is  drawn  up  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  con- 
nues  the  motion  it  received  from  the  descending  force.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
iston  again  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  valve  T  is  opened  and  R  closed,  and 
le  piston  descends  as  before,  and  so  the  process  is  continued. 

The  mechanism  by  which  motion  is  communicated  from  the  piston  to  the 
y-wheel  is  peculiarly  elegant.  On  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  is  a  small  wheel 
rith  teeth,  which  work  in  the  teeth  of  another  larger  wheel  L.  This  wheel 
I  turned  by  a  crank,  which  is  worked  by  a  cross-piece  attached  to  the 
nd  of  the  piston-rod.  Another  equal-toothed  wheel  M  is  turned  by  a  ! 
rank,  which  is  worked  by  the  other  end  of  the  cross-arm  attached  to  the 
iston-rod. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  engine  is,  that  the  liquid  which  is  used 
n  the  production  of  steam  in  the  boiler  circulates  through  the  machine 
rithout  either  diminution  or  admixture  with  any  other  fluid,  so  that  the  boiler 
ever  wants  more  feeding  than  what  can  be  supplied  from  the  hot  well  H. 
liis  circumstance  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  machine,  as  it  allows  of 
rdent  spirits  being  used  in  the  boiler  instead  of  water,  which,  since  they 
oil  at  low  heats,  promised  a  saving  of  fuel.  The  inventor  proposed  that 
le  engine  should  be  used  as  a  still,  as  well  as  a  mechanical  power,  in  which 
ase  the  whole  of  the  fuel  would  be  saved. 

That  part  of  Cartwright's  piston  which  in  the  common  piston  is  occupied 
y  the  packing  of  gasket,  already  explained,  was  filled  by  a  number  of  rings, 
ne  placed  within  and  above  another,  and  divided  into  three  or  four  seg- 
lents.  Two  rings  of  brass  were  made  of  the  full  size  of  the  cylinder,  and 
0  ground  as  to  fit  the  cylinder  nearly  steam-tight.  These  were  cut  into 
STsral  segments  AAA,  fig.  48,  and  were  placed  one  above  the  other,  so 
s  to  fill  the  space  between  the  top  and  bottom  plates  of  the  piston.  The 
ivisions  of  the  segments  of  the  one  ring  were  made  to  fit  between  the  di- 
isions  of  the  other.  Witlun  these,  another  series  of  rings,  B  B  B,  were 
laced,  similarly  constructed,  so  as  to  fit  within  the  first  series  in  the  same 
lanner  as  the  first  series  were  made  to  fit  within  the  cylinder.  The  joints 
f  the  upper  series  of  eaeh  set  of  rings  are  exhibited  in  the  plan  fig.  48 ; 
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(he  fdicei  of  tho  joints  of  the  lower  aerie*  are  ahown  by  dotted  linei ;  ihi 
poaitioo  of  the  ringa  of  each  aeriea  one  above  the  other  is  ahown  in  the  ste- 
tion  fig.  49.    The  jtrinta  of  the  ionei  seriea  of  rings  are  ao  placed  aa  to  Im 


between  those  of  the  outer  Beries,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam  which 
would  take  pUce  by  one  continued  joint  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  packing. 
The  eegments  into  which  the  rings  are  divided  are  pressed  outward  by  sled 
springs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  the  springs  which  act  upon  the  outer 
series  of  segments  abulting  upon  the  inner  series,  and  those  which  act  o 
inner  series  abutting  upon  the  solid  centre  of  the  piston :  these  springs  are 
represented  in  fig.  48. 

An  improved  Torm  was  given  to  the  metallic  piston  by  Barton.  Barlon't 
piston  consists  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  represented  at  A  in  section  in 
fig.  50,  and  in  plan  in  fig.  51.     In  th«  centre  of  this  ia  a  conical  hole,  is- 


Fig.  50. 
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in  iDBSiiitiids  dowawud,  to  nceire  tha  piabm-rod,  in  which  the 
«curea  bj  a  crou-pin  B.    A  de«p  groove,  aqnue  in  ita  Mction,  ia 

._ mtDd  tb«  pistoD,  ao  ihat  while  the  top  and   bottom  or  the  piaton 

fimn  circlea  aqnai  in  magnitada  to  the  aection  of  the  cylindei,  the  intenne- 
diala  part  of  the  body  of  the  piston  forma  a  circle  leaa  than  the  former  by 
the  depth  of  the  grooTs.  Let  a  ring  of  braaa,  cut-iron,  or  caat-steel,  be 
msde  10  coireapood  in  magnitode  and  form  with  ibia  groove,  and  let  it  be 
dividad  aa  repreaenled  in  fig.  51,  into  foar  aegmenta  C  C  C  C,  and  four  cor- 
Teaponding  angnlar  piecea  D  D  D  D.  Let  the  groore  which  surrounds  the 
piston  be  filled  by  the  four  aegments  with  the  four  wedge-like  angular  piecea 
irithio  them,  and  let  the  latter  be  urged  againat  the  fonnet  by  eight  spiral 
apringa,  aa  represented  in  fig.  50  and  fig.  51.  Thase  springs  will  abut 
sgminat  the  aolid  centre  by  the  piston,  and  will  urge  the  segments  C  againat 
tha  cylinder.  The  apiral  springs  which  tu^e  the  wedges  aie  confined  in 
thair  action  by  steel  pins  which  pasa  through  their  centre,  and  by  being 
coafised  in  cylindrical  caritiea  worhed  into  the  wedges  and  into  correspond- 
ing paiU  of  the  solid  centre  of  the  piaton,  aa  the  segtnenta  C  wear,  the  springs 
nrga  the  wedges  oatward,  and  the  pointa  of  the  latter  protruding,  are  gradu- 
al^ worn  down  so  as  to  fill  up  the  apacea  lefl  between  the  segments,  and 
thoa  to  complete  the  outer  surface  of  the  piston. 

TaiioDs  other  forma  of  metallic  pistons  liare  been  propoaed,  but  aa  they  do 
not  differ  materially  in  principle  from  those  we  have  just  deacribed,  it  will 
not  ba  neeessaiy  ben  lo  daacriba  ihem. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Afltljib  of  OoftL — Procai  of  Oorabailioii. — Heat  eTolred  in  H.~Fonn  and  Stnictiire  of  BoOer. — 
WagOB-BoOer — ^Funaoe.— ICethod  of  Feeding  it— Comboadoa  of  Oaa  in  Flaeii—Wniiamf'a 
Patent  lor  Method  of  Conaoming  nnburned  Oaaea. — Conatraetion  of  Orate  and  AahPit — M  agni- 
tode  of  Heating  Soi&oe  of  Boiler. — Bteam-Space  and  Water-Spaoe  in  Boiler. — Position  of  Floea. 
—Method  of  Feedhig  BoQer.— Method  of  Indicating  the  Level  of  Water  in  Boiler.— Lever 
Qaagefc  Self'Begnlating  Feeders. — Steam-(Hage. — ^BarometerwOaage.— Watt'a  Invention  of 
the  Indicator.— Counter.— Safety- Valve.— Foaible  Plogt.— SelfRegnlating  Damper.— Branton'a 
Belf-Begnlating  Fomaee. — Oroat  and  Uaefol  EflRBct  of  an  Engine. — ^Power  and  Datj  of  Engiuea. 
—Hone-Power  of  Steam-Enginea.— Table  exhibiting  the  Mechanical  Power  of  Water  converted 
into  Steam  at  variooa  Praarareo.— Evaporation  Proportional  to  Horn-Power.— Sources  of  Loss 
of  Powers — Absence  of  good  Practical  Rales  for  Power.^-Common  Roles  followed  by  Engine- 
Makenw— Dnty  distingoished  from  Power.— Duty  of  Boilers. — Proportion  of  Stroke  to  Diameter 
of  Cylinder^— Doty  of  Enginea. — Cornish  System  of  Inspection.- Table  showing  the  Improve- 
ment of  Comiih  Engines.— Qenefioial  Effects  of  Cornish  Inspection. — Soccessive  Improvements 
on  wUofa  the  hMsreaaed  Dnty  of  Engines  depends,  traced  by  John  Taylor  in  his  "  Reoorda  ol 
Mfadng." 
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The  machinery  which  has  been  explained,  consisting  of  the  cylinder  with 
its  passages  and  valves,  the  piston-rod,  parallel  motion,  beam,  connecting-rod 
and  crank,  together  with  the  condenser,  air-pump,  and  other  appendages,  having 
no  source  of  moving  power  in  themselves,  must  be  regarded  as  mere  instro- 
ments  by  which  the  mechanical  effect  developed  by  the  furnace  and  the  boiler 
is  transmitted  to  the  working  point  and  so  modified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  machine  is  applied.  The  boiler  is  at  once  a  magazine  in 
which  the  moving  power  is  stored  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  engine  and  an  apparatus  in  which  that  power  is  fabricated.  The  me- 
chanical effect  evolved  in  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam  by  heat,  is  the 
process  by  which  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  is  produced,  and  space  is 
provided  in  the  boiler,  capacious  enough  to  contain  as  much  steam  as  is  neces* 
sary  for  the  engine,  besides  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  continue  that  supply 
undiminished,  notwithstanding  the  constant  drafts  made  upon  it  by  the  cylin- 
der: even  the  water  itself,  from  the  evaporation  of  which  the  mechanical 
power  is  produced,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  by  which  the  effect 
of  the  heat  of  the  combustible  is  rendered  mechanically  efficient,  inasmuch  te 
the  same  heat,  ap{^ied  not  only  to  other  liquids  but  even  to  solids,  would  like- 
wise be  productive  of  mechanical  effects.  The  boiler  and  its  furnace  are 
therefore  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  the  construction  and  operation  of  which 
I  are  entitled  to  especial  attention. 

Coal,  the  combustible  almost  universally  used  in  steam-engrines,  is  a  sub- 
stance, the  principal  constituents  of  which  are  carbon  and  hydrogen^  occasional- 
ly mixed  with  sulphur  in  a  small  proportion,  and  earthy  incombustible  matter. 
In  different  sorts  of  coal  the  proportions  of  these  constituents  vary,  but  in  coal 
of  good  quality  about  three  quarters  of  tho  whole  weight  of  the  combustible  is 
carbon. 

When  carbon  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  700^  in  an  Atmosphere  dl  | 
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pure  oxygen,  it  will  combine  chemically  with  that  gtm,  and  the  product  wiU 
be  the  gas  called  carbonic  acid.    The  volume  of  carbonic  acid  produced  bj 
this  combination,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  combined  with 
the  carbon,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  a  given  yolume  of  the  gas  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  weight  of  carbon  which  enters  the  combination.     It  is  found 
that  two  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  combined  with  three  of  carbon,  form  ctr- 
bonic  acid.     The  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid,  therefore,  produced  in  the  com- 
bustion, will  be  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  oxygen,  bulk  for  bulk,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  two,  the  volume  being  the  same  and  the  gases  being  com- 
pared at  the  same  temperatures  and  under  equal  pressures.     In  this  combina- 
tion heat  is  evolved  in  very  large  quantities.     This  effect  arises  from  the  heat 
previously  latent  in  the  carbon  and  oxygen  being  rendered  sensible  in  the 
process  of  combustion.    The  carbonic  acid  proceeding  from  the  combustion  is  ' 
by  such  means  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  the  carbon  during  the 
process  acquires  a  heat  so  intense  as  to  become  luminous ;  no  flame,  however, 
is  produced. 

Hydrogen,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  1,000^,  in  contact  with  oiygen 
will  combine  with  the  latter,  and  a  great  evolution  of  heat  will  attend  the  pro- 
cess ;  the  gases  will  be  rendered  luminous,  and  flame  will  be  produced.  The 
product  of  this  process  will  be  water,  which  being  exposed  to  the  intense  beet 
of  combustion,  will  be  immediately  converted  into  steam.  Hydrogen  combines 
with  eight  times  its  own  weight  of  oxygen,  producing  nine  times  its  own 
weight  of  water. 

Hydrogen  gas  is,  however,  not  usually  disengaged  from  coal  in  a  simple 
form,  but  combined  chemically  with  a  certain  portion  of  carbon,  the  combina- 
tion being  called  carburetted  hydrogen.  Pure  hydrogen  burns  with  a  very 
faintly  luminous  blue  flame,  but  carburetted  hydrogen  gives  that  bright  flame  | 
occasionally  having  an  orange  or  reddish  tinge,  which  is  seen  to  issue  from 
burning  coals :  this  is  the  gas  used  for  illumination,  being  expelled  from  the 
coal  by  the  process  of  coking,  and  conducted  to  the  various  burners  through 
proper  pipes. 

The  sulphur,  which  in  a  very  small  proportion  is  contained  in  coals,  is  also 
combustible,  and  combines  in  the  process  of  combustion  with  oxygen,  funning 
sulphurous  acid :  it  is  also  sometimes  evolved  in  combination  with  hydrogen, 
forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Atmospheric  air  consists  of  two  gases,  azote  and  oxygen,  mixed  together  in 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one  ;  ^ve  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  consisting  of 
four  cubic  feet  of  azote  and  one  of  oxygen.  Any  combustible  will  combine 
with  the  oxygen  contained  in  atmospheric  air,  if  raised  to  a  temperature  some- 
what higher  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  cause  its  combustion  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  pure  oxygen. 

li  coals,  therefore,  or  other  fuel  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  be  raised  to  a 
sufficienily  high  temperature,  their  combustible  constituents  will  combine  wiih 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  combustion  will 
ensue,  in  order,  however,  that  the  combustion  should  be  continued,  and 
should  be  carried  on  with  quickness  and  activity,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
curbonic  acid,  and  other  products,  should  be  removed  from  the  combustible  as 
they  are  produced,  and  fresh  portions  of  atmospheric  air  brought  into  contact 
with  it ;  otherwise  the  combustible  would  soon  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
compo&ed  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
therefore  of  uncombined  oxygen,  and  consequently  the  combustion  would  cease, 
and  the  fuel  be  extinguished.  To  maintain  the  combustion,  therefore,  a  cur- 
rent of  aimospheric  air  mu8t  be  constantly  carried  through  the  fuel :  the  quanti- 
ty and  force  of  this  current  must  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fuel 
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It  nnnt  be  sach  that  it  shall  anppl;r  Bofficient  ozygen 
il  to  Baiotain  the  combustion,  and  not  more  ihan  aafficieat,  ainco  any  «xcou 
mid  bo  altmtded  with  the  effect  of  absorbing  the  heat  of  comboation,  without 
■tribnting  to  the  maintenuice  of  that  effect. 

Heat  ia  commnnicated  from  body  to  body  in  two  ways,  by  ndiation  and  by 
Btact. 

Rays  of  heat  issue  from  a  heated  body,  and  are  dispersed  througli  the  sur- 
lodiag  apace  in  a  manner,  and  accoiding  U>  laws,  similar  to  those  which 
ram  the  ndiation  trf  light.  The  heat  thus  radiated  meeting  other  bodies  ia 
patted  to  them,  and  penetrates  them  with  more  or  leas  facility  according  to 
ai  physical  qnalities. 

A  liMted  body  also  brought  into  contact  with  another  body  of  lower  tem- 
talnre,  communicates  heat  to  that  other  body,  and  will  continue  to  do  ao 
til  the  temperalnre  of  the  two  bodies  in  contact  shall  be  eqnaliied.  Heat 
Meeds  from  fuel  in  a  stale  of  combustion  in  both  these  ways :  the  heated 
i|  radiates  heat  in  all  directiona  around  it,  and  the  he&t  thus  radiated  will  be 
parted  to  all  parts  of  the  furnace  which  are  exposed  to  the  fuel. 
rbe  gsaea.  which  are  the  products  of  the  combustion,  escape  from  the  fuel 
s  reiy  high  temperature,  and  consequently,  in  actjuiriiig  Uiat  temperature 
y  absorb  a  considerable  <]nantity  of  the  heat  of  combustion.  But  bsiidei 
gaaes  actually  formed  in  the  process  of  combuilion,  the  szote  forming  four 
bs  of  the  air  carried  through  the  fuel  to  support  the  combustion,  absorbs  heat 
n  the  combustible,  and  rises  into  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  at  a  high 
ipentnie.     These  rarious  gases,  if  conducted  directly  to  the  chimney,  would 
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cany  off  wilh  (hem  a  conaiderable  quantity  of  the  hesL  IVorision  iboidd 
therefore  be  made  to  keep  them  in  contact  with  the  boiler  anch  a  length  of 
time  aa  will  enable  them  to  impart  aoch  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  (h»]r  ban 
absorbed  from  the  fuel,  aa  will  slill  leave  them  at  a  tempeiWuro  saSicient,  and 
not  more  than  sufficient,  to  produce  the  neceasary  draught  in  the  chimney. 

The  forma  of  boiler  which  hare  been  propoaed  aa  the  moat  conrenient  fm 
the  attainment  of  all  theae  requisite  purposes  have  been  very  rariou*.  If 
strength  alone  were  considered,  the  spherical  form  would  be  the  best ;  and  the 
early  boilers  were  very  nearly  hemispheres,  placed  on  a  slightly  concaTc  base. 
The  form  adopted  by  Watt,  called  the  wagon^boiler,  consists  of  a  aemi- 
cylindrical  top,  Qu  perpendicular  aides,  flat  ends,  and  a  slightly  cnncife 
bottom.  The  steam  intended  (o  be  used  in  boilers  of  this  description  did  not 
exceed  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  by  more  than  from  3  to  5  lba« 
per  square  inch  ;  and  the  flat  sides  and  ends,  Uiough  onfavorable  to  strenph, 
could  be  constructed  sufficiently  strong  for  this  purpose.  In  a  boiler  of  this 
sort,  the  atr  and  smoke  passing  through  the  flues  thst  are  carried  round  it,  are 
in  coniact  at  one  side  only  with  the  boiler.  The  brickwork,  or  other  material! 
forming  the  flue,  muat  therefore  be  non-conductors  of  heat,  that  they  may  oM 
absorb  any  considerable  portion  of  heat  from  the  air  paaaiog  in  contact  wiih 
them.     A  bailer  of  this  form  is  represented  in  flg.  52. 

The  grate  and  a  part  of  the  flues  are  rendered  visible  by  the  retnoral  of  s 
portion  of  the  surrounding  masonry  in  which  the  boiler  is  asL  The  intertcr 
of  the  boiler  is  also  shown  by  cutting  off'one  half  of  the  aeaii-eyliadrical  nci 
A  longitudinal  rarticai  mclion  is  afaown  in  flg.  53,  and  a  croaa  aoctioa  in  fig.  M. 
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A  horizontal  section  taken  above  the  level  of  the  grate,  and  below  the  lcv«il  of 
tlie  water  in  the  boiler,  showing  the  course  of  the  flues,  ia  given  in  fig.  5i. 
The  currospunding  parts  in  all  the  figures  are  marked  by  the  same  letters. 
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he  door  by  which  fuel  is  introduced  upnn  ihe  grata  is  representeil  it  A, 
the  door  leading  to  the  aah-pit  ai  B  The  6re  bars  at  C  slope  downwird 
I  ihe  Tront  at  an  angle  n{  about  25°,  giving  a  tendency  to  the  fuel  to  mova 
I  the  front  toward  the  back  of  ihe  grate  The  ash-pit  D  is  constnicied  of 
I  a  magnitude,  form,  and  depth,  as  to  admit  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  to 
grate-bars,  sufficient  to  sustain  the  combusiioo.  The  form  of  the  aah-pit  ia 
illy  wide  below,  cumracting  toward  the  top. 

he  fuel  when  introduced  at  the  fire-door  A,  should  be  laid  on  thtl  part  of 
grate  nearest  to  the  fire-doai,  called  the  dead  plates :  there  il  ia  submitted 
le  process  of  coking,  by  which  the  gases  and  volatile  matter  which  it  con- 
I  are  expelled,  and  being  carried  by  a  current  of  air.  admitted  through  small 
tures  in  the  fire-door  over  the  burning  fuel  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  grale, 

are  burnt.  When  the  fuel  in  front  of  the  grate  has  been  thus  eoied,  it  is 
led  back,  and  a  fresh  feed  introduced  ia  front.  The  coal  thus  pushed  back 
\  becomes  vividly  ignited,  and  by  continuing  this  process,  the  fuel  apTea<] 

the  grate  is  maintained  in  the  moat  active  slate  of  combustion  at  the 
er  put  of  the  grate.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  amoke  produced  by 
Eombuation  of  the  fuel  may  be  burnt  before  il  enters  the  flues.     The  flame 

heated  air  proceeding  from  the  burning  fuel  arising  from  the  grate,  and 
ing  toward  the  back  of  the  furnace,  passes  over  the  firt-bridgi  E,  and  is 
ied  through  the  flue  F  which  passes  under  the  boiler.  This  flue  (the 
a  saclion  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  54,  hy  the  dark  shade  put  under  the 
9t)  is  very  nearly  equal  in  width  to  the  bottom  of  the  bailer,  tbe  apace  M 
Imttam  of  the  boiler,  near  ihe  corners,  bring  only  what  is  sufficient  to  ^ve 
irei^t  of  the  boiler  support  on  the  masonry  forming  the  aides  of  the  flue. 

bottom  of  Ihe  boiler  being  concave,  the  flame  and  heated  air  a*  they  pasa 
g  the  flue  rise  to  the  upper  part  by  ihe  eflecta  of  their  high  temperature,    , 
lick  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  from  the  fire-bridge  U  £  lo  the  further  and  O. 
t  G  the  flue  arises  lo  H,  and  tnraing  to  the  aide  of  the  boiler  u  I  1,  cob- 
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Fig.  55. 


ducts  the  dame  in  contact  with  the  side  from  the  back  to  the  front;  it  then  passes 
through  the  flue  K  across  the  front,  and  returns  to  the  back  by  the  other  side- 
flue  L.  The  side-flue  is  represented,  stripped  of  the  masonry,  in  fig.  52,  and 
also  appears  in  the  plan  in  flg.  55,  and  in  the  cross  section  in  fig.  54.  The 
course  of  the  air  is  represented  in  fig.  55,  by  the  arrowa  From  the  flue  L  the 
air  is  conducted  into  the  chimney  at  M. 

By  such  an  arrangement,  the  flame  and  heated  air  proceeding  from  the  grate 
are  made  to  circulate  round  the  boiler,  and  the  length  and  magnitude  of  the 
flues  through  which  it  is  conducted  should  be  such,  that  when  it  shall  arrive 
at  the  chimney  its  temperature  shall  be  reduced,  as  nearly  as  is  consisteat 
with  the  maintenance  of  draught  in  the  chimney,  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  furnace,  which  has  been  described  above,  is  one 
which,  if  conducted  with  skill  and  care,  would  produce  a  much  more  perfect 
combustion  of  the  fuel  than  would  attend  the  common  method  of  filling  the 
grate  from  the  back  to  the  front  with  fresh  fuel,  whenever  the  furnace  is  fed. 
This  method,  however,  is  rarely  observed  in  the  management  of  the  furnace. 
It  requires  the  constant  attention  of  the  stokers  (such  is  (he  name  given  lo 
those  who  feed  the  furnaces).  The  fuel  must  be  supplied,  not  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  at  distant  intervals,  but  in  small  quantities  and  more  frequently.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  common  practice  is  to  allow  the  fuel  on  the  grate  to 
be  in  a  great  degree  burned  away,  and  then  to  heap  on  a  large  quantity  of  fresh 
fuel,  covering  over  with  it  the  burning  fuel  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
grate.  When  this  is  done,  the  heat  of  the  ignited  coal  acting  upon  the  fresh 
luei  introduced,  expels  the  gases  combined  with  it  and,  mixed  with  these,  a 
quantity  of  carbon,  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  forming  an  opaque  black 
smoke.  This  is  carried  through  the  flues  and  drawn  up  the  chimney.  The 
consequence  is,  that  not  only  a  quantity  of  solid  fuel  is  sent  out  of  the  chimney 
unconsumed,  hut  the  hydrogen  and  other  gases  also  escape  unburnt,  and  a 
proportional  waste  of  the  combustible  is  produced  ;  besides  which,  the  nuisance 
of  an  atmosphere  filled  with  smoke  ensues.  Such  effects  are  visible  to  all 
who  observe  the  chimneys  of  steam-vessels,  while  the  engine  is  in  operati(»o. 
When  the  furnaces  are  thus  filled  with  fresh  fuel,  a  large  volume  o(  dense 
black  smoke  is  observed  to  issue  from  the  chimney.  This  gradually  subsides 
as  the  fuel  on  the  grate  is  ignited,  and  does  not  reappear  until  a  fresh  feed  is 
introduced. 

This  method  of  feeding,  by  which  the  furnace  would  be  made  to  consame 
its  own  smoke,  and  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  be  rendered  complete,  is  not 
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however  free  from  counteracting  effects.     In  ordinary  furnaces  the  feed  can  i 
only  be  introduced  by  opening  the  fire-doors,  and  during  the  time  the  fire-doors 
are  opened  a  volume  of  cold  air  rushes  in,  which  passing  through  the  furnace 
is  carried  through  the  Hues  to  the  chimney.     Such  is  the  effect  of  this  in 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  flues,  that  in  many  cases  the  loss  of  heat  oc- 
casioned is  greater  than  any  economy  of  fuel  obtained  by  the  complete  con- 
sumption of  smoke.     Various  methods,  however,  may  be  adopted  by  which 
fuel  may  be  supplied  to  the  grate  without  opening  the  fire-doors,  and  without 
disturbing  the  supply  of  air  to  the  fire.     A  hopper  built  into  the  front  of  the 
furnace,  with  a  moveable  bottom  or  valve,  by  which  coals  may  be  allowed  to 
drop  in  from  time  to  time  upon  the  front  of  the  grate,  would  accomplish  this. 
(     In  order  to  secure  tlie  combustion  of  the  gases  evolved  from  the  coals 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  grate,  it  is  necessary  that  a  supply  of  atmospheric  air 
should  be  admitted  with  them  over  the  burning  fuel.     This  is  effected  by  small 
apertures  or  regulators,  provided  in  the  fire-doors,  governed  by  sliding-plates, 
{  by  which  they  may  be  opened  or  closed  to  any  required  extent. 

A  patent  has  recently  been  granted  to  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  steam  navigation  company,  lor  a  method  of  consuming 
the  unburiit  gases  which  escape  from  the  grate,  and  are  carried  through  the 
flues.  This  method  consists  in  introducing  into  the  fine  tubes  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  the  lower  ends  of  which  being  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the 
flue  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  ash-pit,  and  the  upper  ends  of  which 
are  closed.  The  sides  and  tops  of  these  tubes  are  pierced  with  small  holes,  ' 
through  which  atmospheric  air  drawn  from  the  ash-pit  issues  in  jets.  The 
oxygen  supplied  by  this  air  immediately  combines  with  the  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, which  having  escaped  from  the  furnace  unbumt  is  carried  through  the 
flues  at  a  sufficient  temperature  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  ad- 
mitted through  holes  in  the  tubes.  A  number  of  jets  of  flame  thus  proceed 
from  these  holes,  having  an  appearance  similar  to  the  flame  of  a  gas-lamp. 

It  is  evident  that  such  tubes  must  be  inefficient  unless  they  are  placed  in 
the  flues  so  near  the  furnace,  that  the  temperature  of  the  unburnt  gases  shall 
be  sufliciently  high  to  produce  their  combustion. 

The  magnitude  of  the  grate  and  ash-pit  must  be  determined  by  the  rate  at 
which  the  evaporation  is  required  to  be  conducted  in  the  boiler  and  the  quality 
of  the  fuel.  It  must  be  a  mutter  of  regret,  that  the  proportions  of  the  various 
parts  of  steam-engines,  with  their  boilers  and  furnaces,  have  not  been  deter- 
mined by  any  exact  or  satisfactory  experiments  ;  and  those  who  project  and 
manufacture  the  engines  themselves,  are  not  less  in  ignorance  on  those  points 
than  others.  With  co:iU  of  the  common  quality  a  certain  average  proportion 
must  exist  between  the  necessary  magnitude  of  the  grate-surface  and  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated  in  a  given  time  in  the  boiler.  But  what 
thai  proportion  is  for  any  given  quality  of  fuel,  is  at  present  unascertained. 
Each  engine-maker  follows  his  own  rule,  and  the  rule  thus  followed  is  in 
most  cases  a  matter  of  bare  conjecture,  unsupported  by  any  experimental 
evidence.  Some  engine-makers  will  allow  a  square  foot  of  grate-surface  for 
every  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour,  which  is  expected  to  be  evaporated  in  the 
boiler;  others  allow  only  half  a  square  foot;  and  practice  varies  between  these 
limits.  Bituminous  coals  which  melt  and  cake,  and  which  bum  with  much 
flame  and  smoke,  must  be  spread  more  thinly  on  the  grate  than  other  descrip- 
tions of  fuel,  otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of  coinbuAlible  gases  would  be 
dismissed  into  the  flues  unburnt.  Such  coals  thcretore,  other  circumstances  I 
being  the  same,  require  a  larger  portion  of  grate-surface ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  coais  wliich  produce  cliukers  in  their  combustion,  and  form  lumpa 
of  vitrified  matter  on  the  grate,  by  which  the  spaces  between  the  grate-ban 
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are  speedily  closed  up.  When  such  fuel  is  used,  the  grate-bars  require  to  be 
frequently  raked  out,  otherwise  the  spaces  between  them  being  obstructed,  the 
draught  would  become  insufficient  for  the  due  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

To  facilitate  the  raking  out  of  the  grate,  the  bars  are  placed  with  their  ends 
toward  the  fire-door :  they  are  usually  made  of  cast-iron,  from  two  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  wide  on  the  upper  surface,  with  intervals  of  nearly  half  in 
inch  between  them.  The  bars  taper  downward,  their  under  surfaces  being 
much  narrower  than  their  upper,  the  spaces  between  them  thus  widening,  to 
facilitate  the  fall  of  the  ashes  between  them.  The  grate-bars  slope  downward 
from  the  front  to  the  back.  The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  above  the  front  of  the  grate,  is  usually  about  two  feet,  and  about  three 
feet  above  the  back  of  it.  The  concave  bottom  of  the  boiler^  howeyer,  brings 
its  surfaces  at  the  slide  closer  to  the  grate. 

Between  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler,  and  the  magnitude  of  surface 
it  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  furnace,  there  is  a  relation  which,  like  that  of 
the  grate  surface,  has  never  been  ascertained  by  any  certain  or  satisfactory 
experimental  investigation ;  much  less  have  the  different  degrees  of  efficiency 
attending  different  parts  of  the  boiler-surface  been  determined.  That  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  boiler  immediately  over  and  around  the  grate,  is  exposed  to 
the  immediate  radiation  of  the  burning  fuel,  and  is  therefore  probably  the  nMMt 
efficient  in  the  production  of  steam.  The  tendency  of  flame  and  heated  air  to 
rise,  would  naturally  bring  them  in  the  flues  into  closer  contact  with  those  parts 
of  the  boiler-surface  which  are  horizontal  in  their  position,  and  which  form 
the  tops  of  the  flues,  than  with  those  which  are  lateral  or  yertical  in  their 
position,  and  which  form  the  sides  of  the  flues.  In  a  boiler  constructed  like 
that  already  described,  the  flue-surface,  therefore,  which  would  be  most  efficient, 
would  be  tHe  concave  bottom  of  the  boiler  extending  from  the  fire-bridge  to  its 
remote  end.  In  some  boilers,  especially  those  in  which  steam  of  high  pressure 
is  produced,  the  form  is  cylindrical,  the  middle  flue  being  formed  into  an 
elliptical  tube  the  greater  axis  of  which  is  horizontal  from  end  to  end  of  the 
boiler.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  such  a  boiler  the  heat  produces 
any  useful  effect  on  the  water  below  the  flue,  the  water  above  being  always  at 
a  higher  temperature,  and  therefore  lighter  than  that  below,  and  consequently 
no  currents  being  established  between  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the  water 

It  was  considered  by  Mr.  Watt,  but  we  are  not  aware  on  what  experi- 
mental grounds,  that  from  eight  to  ten  square  feet  of  heating  surface  were  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  evaporation  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour.  The 
practice  of  engine-makers  since  that  time  has  been  to  increase  the  allowance  of 
heating  surface  for  the  same  rate  of  evaporation.  Enginerbuilders  have  va- 
ried very  much  in  this  respect,  some  allowing  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  eighteen 
square  leet  of  surface  for  the  same  rate  of  evaporation.  It  must,  however,  still  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  whether  this  increased  allowance  did  or  did  not  produce 
the  actual  evaporation  imputed  to  it,  has  not  been,  as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
ever  accurately  ascertained.  The  production  of  a  given  rate  of  evaporation 
by  a  moderate  heat  diffused  over  a  larger  surface,  rather  than  by  a  fiercer  tem- 
perature confined  to  a  smaller  surface,  is  attended  with  many  practical  advan- 
tages. The  plates  of  the  boiler  acted  upon  by  the  fire  are  less  exposed  to 
ox/dization,  and  the  boiler  will  be  proportionally  more  durable. 

besides  presenting  to  the  action  of  the  fire  a  sufficient  surface  to  produce 
Btoam  at  the  required  rate,  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated.  The  space  within  the  boiler  is  appro- 
prutod  to  a  twofold  purpose  :  first,  to  contain  the  water  to  be  evaporated ; 
secondly,  to  contain  a  quantity  of  ready-made  steam  for  the  supply  of  the  cyl- 
inder.    If  the  space  appropriated  to  the  steam  did  not  bear  a  considerable  pro- 


portion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder,  the  momentary  ezpantiion  of  the  steam 
passing  to  the  cylinder  from  the  boiler  at  each  stroke  would  reduce  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  in  a  great  proportion,  and  unless  the  pressure  in  the  boiler 
were  considerably  greater  than  that  which  the  steam  is  intended  to  have  in 
the  cylinder,  the  pressure  in  the  latter  would  be  reduced  below  the  proper 
amount.  The  proportion  of  the  steam-space  in  the  boiler  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  cylinder  has  been  very  variously  estimated,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  any 
practical  rule  of  a  general  kind  has  been  adopted.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the 
steam-space  will  be  sufficient  if  it  contain  five  times  the  quantity  of  steam  con- 
sumed at  each  stroke,  while  others  maintain  that  it  should  contain  at  least  ten 
times  that  quantity,  and  opinions  vary  between  these  limits. 

The  proportion  of  water-space  in  the  boiler  to  its  evaporating  power  should 
also  be  regulated,  so  that  the  introduction  of  the  feed  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  may  not  unduly  chili  the  water  in  the  boiler.  Supposing  the  feed 
to  be  introduced  in  a  low-pressure  boiler  at  the  temperature  of  100^,  and  that 
the  necessary  temperature  within  the  boiler  be  225^,  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains  should  be  about  five  times  the  quantity  evaporated,  and  therefore  also 
five  tioies  the  quantity  introduced  through  the  teed  per  hour.  For  every  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  hour,  therefore,  intended  to  be  evaporated  by  the  boiler,  water- 
I  space  for  five  cubic  feet  should  be  provided.  It  is,  however,  right  to  repeat 
that  this  (like  almost  every  other  so-called  rule)  is  the  result,  not  of  any  exact 
general  calculation,  but  one  deduced  from  the  custom  which  has  obtained 
among  the  manufacturers  of  steam-engines. 

The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  should  always  be  above  the  ran<nre  of 
the  flues.  When  the  heated  air  in  the  fiues  acts  upon  a  part  of  the  boiler 
withia  which  water  is  contained,  the  water  within  receiving  an  increased  tem- 
perature becomes,  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter  than  the  strata  of  water  above  it,  and 
ascends.  It  is  replaced  by  the  descending  strata,  which,  in  their  turn  receiv- 
ing increased  temperature,  rise' to  the  surface  ;  or  if  the  action  of  the  heat  con- 
vert the  water  into  steam,  the  bubbles  of  steam  rise  to  the  surface,  fresh  por- 
tions of  water  continually  coming  into  contact  with  the  boiler-plates  on  which 
the  heated  air  or  flame  acts.  By  this  process  the  boiler-plates  are  continually 
cooled,  either  by  being  successively  washed  by  water  at  a  lower  temperature, 
or  by  the  heat  taken  from  them  becoming  latent  in  the  steam-bubbles  formed  in 
contact  with  them.  But  if  the  heat  act  upon  a  part  of  the  boiler  containing 
steam  within  it,  which  sieam  being  a  slow  recipient  of  heat,  and  no  currents 
being  established,  nor  any  phenomenon  produced  in  which  heat  is  rendered 
latent,  the  heat  of  the  fire  communicated  to  the  boiler-plates  accumulates  in 
tbemyand  raises  their  temperature  to  an  injurious  degree.  The  plates  may  by 
this  means  be  softened,  so  as  to  cause  the  boiler  to  burst,  or  the  difiference  be- 
tween the  expansion  of  the  highly-heated  plates  thus  exposed  to  fire  in  contact 
with  steam  and  that  of  the  plates  which  are  cooled  by  contact  with  water, 
may  cause  the  joinings  of  the  boiler-plates  to  open,  and  the  boiler  to  leak. 
By  whatever  means,  therefore,  the  boiler  be  fed,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
evaporation  should  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  water  in  it  below 
the  highest  flue. 

As  the  water  by  which  the  boiler  is  fed  must  always  have  a  much  lower 
temperatare  than  that  at  which  the  boiler  is  maintained,  the  supply  of  the  feed 
will  have  a  constant  tendency  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  this 
tendency  will  be  determined  by  the  proportion  between  the  magnitude  of  the 
feed  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

Since  it  is  requisite  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  shall  not  suffer 
any  considerable  change,  it  is  evident  that  the  magnitude  of  the  feed  must  be 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated.     If  it  were  leas,  the  level  of  the 
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water  would  continaally  fall  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  the  evaporation  ofer 
the  feed  ;  and  if  it  were  greater,  the  level  would  rise  by  the  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  boiler.  If,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  water-space  allowed  in  the 
boiler  be  five  times  the  volume  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  the  quanti- 
ty introduced  by  the  feed  per  hour,  whether  continuously  or  at  intervals,  must 
be  of  the  same  amount.  Since  the  process  of  evaporation  is  continaoas, 
the  variation  of  level  of  water  in  the  boiler  will  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  intervals  between  the  successive  feeds.  If  the  feed  be  continuous, 
and  always  equal  to  the  evaporation,  then  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler  will  undergo  no  change;  but  if,  while  the  evaporation  is  continu- 
ous, the  feed  be  made  at  intervals,  then  the  change  of  level  of  water  in  the 
boiler  as  well  as  its  change  of  temperature,  will  be  subject  to  a  variation  pro- 
portional to  the  intervals  between  the  successive  feeds.  It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  the  feed  should  either  be  uninterrupted  or  be  supplied  at  short  inter- 
vals, so  that  the  change  of  level  and  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
should  not  be  considerable. 

Different  methods  have  been,  from  time  to  tiyne,  suggested  for  indicating 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  two 
gauge-pipes  used  in  the  earlier  steam-engines,  and  which  are  still  generally 
continued.  There  are,  however,  some  other  methods  which  merit  our  atten- 
tion. 

A  weight  F,  fig.  56,  half  immersed  in  the  water  in  the  boiler,  is  supported 


' 


by  a  wire,  which,  passing  steam-tight  through  a  small  hole  in  the  top,  is  con- 
nected by  a  flexible  siring  or  chain,  passing  over  a  wheel  W,  with  a  counter- 
poise A,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  balance  F  when  half  immersed.  If  F  be 
raised  above  the  water,  A  being  lighter  will  no  longer  balance  it,  and  F  will  de- 
scend, pulling  up  A,  and  turning  the  wheel  W.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  F  be 
plunged  deeper  in  the  water,  A  will  more  than  balance  it,  and  will  pull  it  up, 
so  that  the  only  position  in  which  F  and  A  will  balance  each  other  is,  when  F 
is  half  immersed.  The  wheel  VV  is  so  adjusted,  that  when  two  pins  placed  on 
its  rim  are  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  water  is  at  its  proper  level.  Conse- 
quently it  follows,  that  if  the  water  rise  above  this  level,  the  weight  F  is  lifted 
and  A  falls,  so  that  the  pins  come  into  another  position.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  level  of  the  water  fall,  F  falls  and  A  rises,  so  that  the  pins  assume  a  differ- 
ent position.  Thus,  in  general,  the  position  of  the  pins  becomes  an  indication 
of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

Another  method  is  to  place  a  glass  tube,  fig.  57,  with  one  end  T  entering 
the  boiler  above  the  proper  level,  and  the  other  end  T'  entering  it  below  the 
proper  level.     It  must  be  evident  that  the  water  in  the  tube  will  always  sund 
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Fig.  57. 
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It  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  the  boiler,  since  the  lower  part  has  a  free 
communication  with  that  water,  while  the  surface  is  submitted  to  the  pressure 
of  the  same  steam  as  the  water  in  the  boiler.  This  and  the  last-mentioned 
gauge  have  the  advantage  of  addressing  the  eye  of  the  engineer  at  once,  with- 
oot  any  adjustment ;  whereas,  the  gauge-cocks  must  be  both  opened,  whenever 
the  depth  is  to  be  ascertained. 

These  gauges^  however,  require  the  frequent  attention  of  the  engine-man ; 
and  it  becomes  desirable  either  to  find  some  more  effectual  means  of  awaken- 
ing that  attention,  or  to  render  the  supply  of  the  boiler  independent  of  any  at- 
tention. In  order  to  enforce  the  attention  of  the  engine-man  to  replenish  the 
boiler  when  partially  exhausted  by  evaporation,  a  tube  was  sometimes  inserted 
at  the  lowest  level  to  which  it  was  intended  that  the  water  should  be  permit- 
ted to  fall.  This  tube  was  conducted  from  the  boiler  into  the  engine-house, 
where  it  terminated  in  a  mouth-piece  or  whistle,  so  that  whenever  the  water 
fell  below  the  level  at  which  this  tube  was  inserted  in  the  boiler,  the  steam 
would  rush  through  it,  and  issuing  with  great  velocity  at  the  mouth-piece, 
would  summon  the  engineer  to  his  duty  with  a  call  that  would  rouse  him  even 
from  sleep. 

In  the  most  effectual  of  these  methods,  the  task  of  replenishing  the  boiler 
should  still  be  executed  by  the  engineer  ;  and  the  utmost  that  the  boiler  itself 
was  made  to  do,  was,  to  give  due  notice  of  the  necessity  for  the  supply  of 
water.  The  consequence  was,  among  other  inconveniences,  that  the  level  of 
the  water  was  subject  to  constant  variation. 

To  remedy  this,  a  method  has  been  invented,  by  which  the  engine  is  made 
to  feed  its  own  boiler.     The  pipe  G,  fig.  58,  which  leads  from  the  hot-water 


pump,  terminates  in  a  small  cistern  C  in  which  the  water  is  received.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  cistern,  a  valve  Y  is  placed,  which  opens  upward,  and  commu- 
nicates with  a  feed-pipe,  which  descends  into  the  boiler  below  the  level  of  the    ' 
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water  in  it.  The  Btem  of  the  valve  V  i«  connected  with  a  lever  taming  eo 
the  centre  D,  and  loaded  with  s  weight  F  dipped  in  the  water  in  the  boiler  in 
a  manner  aimilar  to  that  described  in  fig.  56,  and  balanced  by  a  counterpoiie 
A  in  exactly  the  same  way.  When  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  falls, 
the  float  F  falli  with  it,  and  pulling  down  the  arm  of  the  lever  raiaes  the  vtlre 
V,  and  lets  the  water  descend  into  the  bailer  from  the  ciatem  G.  When  the 
boiler  has  thua  been  replenished,  and  the  level  raised  to  ita  former  place,  F 
will  again  be  raised,  and  the  valve  V  closed  by  the  weight  A.  In  practice, 
however,  the  valve  V  adjusts  itself  by  means  of  the  effect  of  the  water  on  the 
weight  F,  BO  as  to  permit  the  water  from  the  feeding-cistern  C  to  flow  in  a 
continued  stream,  just  suflicieni  in  quantity  to  supply  the  conaumption  from 
evaporation,  and  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  cotutantly  die 
same. 

By  this  arrangement  the  boiler  ia  made  to  replenish  itself,  or,  more  properiy 
speaking,  ii  is  made  to  receive  such  a  supply,  aa  that  it  never  wants  replen- 
iahing — an  effect  which  no  effort  of  attention  oa  the  part  of  an  engiDe-man 
could  produce.  But  this  is  not  the  only  good  efliact  produced  by  this  conih- 
vance.  A  part  of  the  ateam  which  originally  left  the  boiler,  and  having  dis- 
charged its  duty  in  moving  the  piston,  was  condensed  and  reconvened  ioio 
water,  and  lodged  by  the  air-pump  in  the  hot  well,  fig.  58,  is  here  again  re- 
stored to  the  source  from  which  it  cune,  bringing  beJck  ill  Ihs 
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pOTtkm  of  ita  heU  prapantoty  to  bulng  onc«  more  put  in  circulation  throagh 
die  mactune. 

Tbo  eailra  qnantity  of  hot  vater  pumped  into  the  cistern  C,  ia  not  ilwaTi 
Mcoaaary  fur  Ae  boiler.  A  waile-pipe  may  be  provided  for  carrying  off  the 
Muplus,  wbicfa  may  be  turned  to  any  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  required  :  or 
it  may  be  discharged  into  a  cistern  to  cool,  preparatory  to  being  restored  to 
the  cotd  cisieni,  in  case  water  for  the  supply  of  that  ciaiem  be  not  sufficiently 


Another  method  of  arranging  a  self-regulating  feeder  is  ahown  in  fig.  59. 
Aba  hallow  ball  of  metal  attached  lo  the  end  of  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  at 
B.  Tbe  other  arm  of  the  lever  C  is  connected  with  the  aiem  of  a  spindle- 
ralre,  commanicating  with  a  tube  which  receives  water  from  the  feeding- 
ciatem.  Thus,  when  the  level  of  ihe  water  in  the  boiler  subsides,  the  ball  A 
preponderating  over  the  weight  of  ibe  opposite  arm,  the  lever  falls,  the  arm  C 
lisM  and  opens  the  valve,  and  admits  the  feeding- water.  This  apparatus  will 
arideatly  act  in  the  aame  manner  and  on  the  aame  principle  aa  that  already 
deacribed. 

The  mouth  of  the  tube  by  which  the  feed  is  introduced  should  be  placod  at 
that  put  of  the  boiler  which  ia  nearest  tbe  end  of  the  flues  which  issue  into 
the  chimney.  By  such  means  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  contact  with 
lbo«e  Aoea  will  be  lowest  at  the  place  where  the  temperature  of  the  heated  air 
intended  to  act  npon  it  is  also  lowest.  The  difference  of  the  temperature* 
will  therefore  be  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  point  of  the  boiler  contain- 
ing water  of  a  higher  temperature  was  left  in  contact  with  this  part  of  the  flue. 

It  ia  necesaary  lo  have  a  ready  method  of  ascertaining  at  all  timea  the  pres- 
anre  of  the  sieam  which  is  used  in  working  the  engine.  For  ibis  purpose  a 
beni  tube  containing  mercury  is  inserted  into  some  partof  the  apparatus,  which 
has  free  communicatioD  with  the  steam.     Let  ABC,  fig,  60,  be  such  a  tube. 

Fig.  «o. 


Tbe  pressure  of  the  steam  forces  the  mercury  down  in  the  leg  A  B,  and  up  in 
ihe  leg  B  C.  If  the  mercury  in  both  legs  be  at  exactly  tbe  same  level,  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  must  be  exactly  eqiul  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  ,  because 
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the  steam-prasttore  on  the  mereuiy  in  A  B  bilancee  the  mlmoepherie  pnwnre 
on  the  mercoiy  in  B  C.  If,  howeTor,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  B  C  be  ttboft 
the  letel  of  the  mereary  iii  B  A,  the  praeenre  of  the  Meam  will  exceed  thtt  of  | 
the  fttmoephere.  The  ezcets  of  its  preaeme  aboTe  that  of  the  atiaoephere  naj 
be  found  by  obtenring  the  diflerence  of  the  lerel  of  the  roercary  in  the  tabes 
B  C  and"  B  A,  allowing  a  preaanre  of  one  ponnd  on  each'  aqnare  inch  for  efeij 
two  inchea  in  the  diflerence  of  the  loTola. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  level  of  the  mercnry  in  B  C  ahonld  fall  below  its 
level  in  A  B,  ^e  atmoepheric  preaatnre  will  ezcwied  that  of  the  steam,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  ezceaa  may  be  aacertained  ezactlv  in  the  aame  way. 

If  the  tube  be  ^aaa,  the  diflerence  of  levela  of  the  mercury  would  be  viable ; 
but  it  ia  moat  commonly  made  of  iron ;  and  in  order  to  aaoertain  the  level,  a 
thin  wooden  rod  with  a  float  ia  inaerted  in  the  open  end  of  B  C,  ao  that  the 
portion  of  the  atiok  within  the  tube  indioatea  the  diatance  of  the  level  of  the 
mercury  from  ita  mouth.  A  bulb  or  datem  of  mercnry  mii^ht  be  aubstitBtad 
for  the  leg  A  B,  aa  in  the  common  barometer.  Thia  inatrumont  ia  called  the 
sUam-'gauge. 

If  the  ateam-gauge  be  uaed  aa  a  measure  of  the  atrength  of  tlie  ateam  wUeh 
preasea  on  the  piston,  it  ought  to  be  on  the  aame  aide  of  the  throdld-valfe 
(which  is  regniated  fa^  the  governor)  aa  the  cylinder ;  for  if  it  were  on  the 
aame  aide  of  the  throttle-valve  with  the  boiler,  it  would  not  be  aflfeeted  by  lbs 
changea  which  the  steam  msy  undergo  in  paasing  through  the  tfarotile-valve, 
when  partially  cloaed  by  the  agency  of  the  governor. 

For  boilera  in  which  steam  of  very  high  pressuro  is  used,  as  ib  thass  sf 
locomotive  engines,  a  ateam-gauge,  constructed  on  the  above  prinelplev  weald 
have  inconvenient  or  impracticable  length.  In  such  boilers  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  is  equal  to  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  atmosphere,  to  indicate  which 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  steam-gauge  would  be  four  or  five  feet  in  height 
In  such  cases  a  thermometer-gauge  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  prin- 1 
ciple  of  this  gauge  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  between  the  preasure  and  tem- 
perature of  steam  produced  in  contact  with  water  there  is  a  fixed  relation,  the 
same  temperature  always  corresponding  to  the  same  pressure.  If,  therefore, 
a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  boiler  which  shall  show  the  temperature  of 
the  steam,  a  scale  may  be  attached  to  it,  on  which  shall  be  engraved  the 
corresponding  pressures.  Such  gauges  are  now  very  generally  uaed  on  locooio- 
tive  engines. 

The  force  with  which  the  piston  is  pressed  depends  on  two  things :  1st,  the 
actual  strength  of  the  steam  which  presses  on  it ;  and,  2dly,  on  the  actual 
strength  of  the  vapor  which  resists  it.  For  although  the  vacuum  produced  by 
the  method  of  separate  condensation  be  much  more  perfect  than  what  had  been 
produced  in  the  atmospheric  engines,  yet  still  some  vapor  of  a  email  degree 
of  elasticity  is  found  to  be  raised  from  the  hot  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
denser beibre  it  can  be  extracted  by  the  air-pump.  One  of  these  pressures  is 
indicated  by  the  steam-gauge  already  described  ;  but  atill,  before  we  can  es- 
timate the  force  with  which  the  piston  descends,  it  is  necesaary  to  aacertais 
the  force  of  the  vapor  which  remains  uncondensed,  and  reaists  the  motion  of 
the  piston.  Another  gauge,  called  the  barometer-gauge,  is  provided  for  this 
purpose.  A  glass  tube  A  B,  fig.  61,  more  than  thirty  inchea  long  and  open  at 
both  ends,  is  placed  in  an  upright  or  vertical  poaition,  having  the  lower  end  B 
immersed  in  a  cistern  of  mercury  C.  To  the  upper  end  ia  attached  a  metal 
tube,  which  communicates  with  the  condenser,  in  which  a  conatant  vacuun, 
or  rather  high  degree  of  rarefaction,  ia  sustained.  The  aame  vacuum  mmt 
therefore  exist  in  Uie  tube  A  B,  above  the  level  of  the  mercuryy  and  the  at- 
mospheric preaauro  on  the  aurface  of  the  meroury  in  the  cistern  C  will  face 
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the  mercury  tip  in  the  tube  A  B,  until  the  column  which  is  suspended  in  it  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  pressure  of 
the  uncondensed  steam.  The  difference  between  the  column  of  mercury  sus- 
tained in  this  instrument  and  in  the  common  barometer,  will  determine  the  strength 
of  the  uncondensed  steam,  allowing  a  force  proportional  to  one  pound  per 
square  inch  for  every  two  inches  of  mercury  in  the  difference  of  the  two 
columns.  In  a  well- constructed  engine  which  is  in  good  order,  there  is  very 
Utile  difference  between  the  altitude  in  the  barometer-gauge  and  the  common 
berometer. 

To  compute  the  force  with  which  the  piston  descends,  thus  becomes  a  very 
simple  arithmetical  process.  First,  ascertain  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the 
mercury  in  the  steam-gauge  ;  this  gives  the  excess  of  the  steam  pressure  above 
the  atoKMpheric  pressure.  Then  find  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter-gauge ;  this  gives  the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  uncon- 
densed steam.  Hence,  if  these  two  heights  be  added  together,  we  shall  obtain 
the  excess  of  the  impelling  force  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  on  the  one  side 
of  the  piston,  above  the  resistance  of  the  uncondensed  steam  on  the  other  side  : 
this  will  give  the  effective  impelling  force.  Now,  if  one  pound  be  allowed  for 
ererj  two  inches  of  mercury  in  the  two  columns  just  mentioned,  we  shall  have 
the  number  of  pounds  of  impelling  pressure  on  every  square  inch  of  the  piston. 
Then,  if  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  section  of  the  piston  be  found,  and 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  pounds  on  each  square  inch,  the  force  with  which 
it  moves  will  be  obtained. 

From  what  we  have  stated  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  estimate  the  force 
with  which  the  piston  is  urged,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  both  the  barometer 
and  the  steam-gauge.  This  double  computation  may  be  obviated  by  making 
one  gauge  serve  both  purposes.  If  the  end  C  of  the  steam-gauge,  fig.  60,  in- 
stead of  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  were  continued  to  the  condenser, 
we  should  have  the  pressure  of  the  steam  acting  upon  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  B  Ay  and  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed  vapor  which  resists  the  piston 
acting  on  the  mercury  in  the  tube  B  C.  Hence  the  difference  of  the  levels 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  would  at  once  indicate  the  difference  between  the 
force  of  the  steam  and  that  of  the  uncondensed  vapor,  which  is  the  effective 
force  with  which  the  piston  is  urged. 

But  these  methods  of  determining  the  effective  force  by  which  the  piston  is 
urged,  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximations,  and  not  very  perfect  ones.  If 
the  condensation  of  steam  on  one  side  of  the  piston  were  instantaneously 
effected,  or  the  uncondensed  vapor  were  of  the  same  tension  during  the  whole 
stroke ;  and  if,  besides  this,  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  were  of  uni- 
form intensity  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  then  the  steam  and 
barometer  gauges  taken  together  would  become  an  accurate  index  of  the  effec- 
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live  force  of  steam  on  the  piston  :  but  sach  is  not  the  case.  When  the  steam 
is  first  admitted  through  the  steam-valve  it  acts  on  the  piston  with  a  pressure 
which  is  first  slightly  diminished,  and  afterward  a  little  increased,  until  it 
arrives  at  that  part  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  valve  is  closed,  after  which 
the  pressure  is  diminished.  The  pressure,  therefore,  urging  the  piston  is 
subject  to  variation  ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed  vapor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  piston  is  subject  to  still  greater  change.  At  the  moment  the  ex- 
hausting-valve is  opened,  the  piston  is  relieved  from  the  pressure  upon  it  by 
the  commencement  of  the  condensation  ;  but  this  process  daring  the  descent 
of  the  piston  is  gradual,  and  the  vacuum  is  rendered  more  and  more  perfect, 
until  the  piston  has  nearly  attained  the  limit  of  its  play.  These  variations, 
both  as  well  of  the  force  urging  the  piston  as  of  the  force  resisting  it,  are  such 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  accurately  measured  by  a  mercurial  column,  since 
they  would  produce  oscillations  in  such  a  column,  which  would  render  any 
observations  of  its  mean  height  impracticable. 

To  measure  the  mean  efiicient  force  of  the  piston,  taking  into  account  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Watt  invented  an  instrument,  which,  like  all  his  mechanical 
inventions,  has  answered  its  purpose  perfectly,  and  is  still  in  general  use.  This 
instrument,  called  an  indicator,  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  about  If  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  8  inches  in  length.  It  is  bored  with  great  accuracy,  and  fitted  with  a 
solid  piston  moving  steam-tight  in  it  with  very  little  friction.  The  rod  of  this 
piston  is  guided  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  through  a  collar  in 
the  top,  so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  friction  in  any  part  of  its  play.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder  is  a  pipe  governed  by  a  stop- cock  and  turned  in  a  screw, 
by  which  the  instrument  may  be  screwed  on  the  top  of  the  steam-cylinder  of 
the  engine.  In  this  position,  if  the  stop-cock  of  the  indicator  be  opened,  a 
free  communication  will  be  made  between  the  cylinder  of  the  indicator  and 
that  of  the  engine.  The  piston-rod  of  the  indicator  is  attached  to  a  spiral 
spring,  which  is  capable  of  extension  and  compression,  and  which  by  its 
elasticity  is  capable  of  measuring  the  force  which  extends  or  compresses  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  spring  steel-yard  or  balance.  If  a  scale  be  attached  to 
the  instrument  at  any  point  on  the  piston-rod  to  which  an  index  might  be 
attached,  then  the  position  of  that  index  upon  the  scale  would  be  governed  by 
the  position  of  the  indicator-piston  in  its  cylinder.  If  any  force  pressed  the 
indicator-piston  upward,  so  as  to  compress  the  spring,  the  index  would  rise 
upon  the  scale ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  force  pressed  the  indicator  pistou 
downward,  then  the  spiral  spring  would  he  extended,  and  the  index  on  the 
piston-rod  descend  upon  the  scale.  In  each  case  the  force  of  the  spring, 
whether  compressed  or  extended,  would  be  equal  to  the  force  urging  the  indi- 
cator-piston, and  the  scale  might  be  so  divided  as  to  show  the  amount  of  this 
force. 

Now,  let  the  instrument  be  supposed  to  be  screwed  upon  the  top  of  the  cyl- 
inder of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  stop-cock  opened  so  as  to  leave  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  cylinder  of  the  indicator  below  its  piston  and  the  cyl- 
inder of  the  steam-engine  above  the  sieam-piston.  At  the  moment  the  upper 
steam-valve  is  opened,  the  steam  rushing  in  upon  the  steam-piston  will  ai:»o 
pass  into  the  indicator,  and  press  the  indicator-piston  upward  :  the  index  upon 
its  piston-rod  will  point  upon  the  scale  to  the  amount  of  pressure  thus  exerted. 
As  the  steam-piston  descends,  the  indicator-piston  will  vary  its  position  wi;h 
the  varying  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  index  on  the  piston- 
rod  will  play  upon  the  scale,  so  as  to  show  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  each 
point  during  the  descent  of  the  piston. 

If  it  were  possible  to  observe  and  record  the  varying  position  of  the  indet 
on  the  piston-rod  of  the  indicator,  and  to  refer  each  of  these  varying  positions 
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to  ihe  corresponding  point  of  the  descending  stroke,  we  should  then  be  able  to 
declare  tho  actual  pressuni  of  ihe  sti^am  at  every  point  of  ihe  Hiruke,  Bui  it 
is  evident  that  such  an  ubserratiim  would  not  be  practicable.  A  mi^iltDtl, 
bnwever,  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Southern,  an  assistant  of  Messrs.  Buulioii  and 
Wut,  by  which  this  is  perfectly  effected.  A  square  piece  of  puper,  or  card, 
is  atretched  upon  a  board,  which  alidea  in  grooves  formed  in  a  I'rsine.  This 
frame  is  placed  in  a  venical  position  near  ihe  indicator,  so  that  tlie  paper  may 
ba  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction  backward  and  forward,  ihrouuh  a  xpnce  of 
fourteen  or  filWen  inches.  Instead  of  an  index  a  pencil  is  attuched  to  itie  in- 
dicator nf  the  piston-rod :  this  pencil  is  lightly  pressed  by  a  sprint;  against  the 
|>aper  above  mentioned,  and  as  the  paper  is  moved  in  a  horizontal  direclion 
under  the  pencil,  would  trace  upon  the  paper  a  line.  If  the  pencil  were  Ma- 
tionary  this  line  would  be  straight  and  horizontal,  but  if  the  pencil  were  stibjeci 
to  a  vertical  nmiion,  the  line  traced  on  the  paper  moved  under  the  pencil 
horizontally  would  be  a  curve,  ibe  form  of  which  would  depend  on  the  vertical 
motion  of  the  pencil.  The  board  thus  supporting  the  paper  is  put  inio  con- 
nexiun  by  a  light  cord  carried  over  pulleys  with  some  part  of  the  parallel  mo- 
tion, by  which  it  is  alternately  nrnved  [o  the  right  and  lo  the  lef^.  As  the 
piaton  ucends  or  descends,  the  whole  play  of  the  board  in  the  horizontal 
direcuon  will  therefore  represent  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  every  fraciional 
part  of  that  play  will  conespond  to  a  proportional  part  of  the  stroke  of  the 
■team- piston. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  let  us  suppose  the  sleam-plsion  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  commencing  its  descent.  As  it  descends,  the  pencil  attach- 
ed to  the  indicator  piston-rod  varies  its  height  according  to  the  varying  pressure 
of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  At  the  same  time  the  paper  in  moved  uniformly 
under  the  pencil,  and  a  curved  line  is  traced  upon  it  from  right  to  left.  When 
the  piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cylijider,  the  upper  exhausting-valve 
is  opened,  and  the  steam  drawn  off  10  the  condenser.  The  indicator-piston 
being  immediately  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  pressure  acting  upon  it  descends, 
and  with  it  the  pencil  also  descendu  ;  but  at  the  same  lime  the  steam- pi «ton 
has  begun  to  ascend,  and  the  paper  lo  return  from  left  to  righl  under  the  pencil. 
While  the  steam-piston  continues  to  ascend,  the  condensation  becomes  more 
Slid  more  perfect,  and  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  also  in  the 
indicator,  being  gradually  increased  in  power,  the  atmospheric  pressure  above 
the  indicator-piston  presses  it  downward  and  stretches  the  spring.  The  pencil 
meanwhile,  with  a  paper  moving  under  it  from  right  to  left,  tra 
curve.  As  the  former  curve  showed  the  actual  pressure  of  the  ate 
the  piston  in  its  descent,  this  latter  will  show  the  pressure  of  the 
•team  raising  the  piston  in  its  ascent,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
hibit  the  eflective  force  on  the  piston.     Fig.  62  represents  such 
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would  be  produced  by  this  instrument.     A  B  C  ia  the  ctirva  traced  by  the 
pencil  duiing  the  descent  of  the  piaton,  and  C  D  E  that  during  its  ascent.     A 
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li  the  position  of  the  pencil  at  the  moment  the  piston  commences  its  d 
B  is  ils  position  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  and  C  at  the  termination 
stroke.  On  closing  the  upper  steam-valve  and  closing  the  exhanstinf 
the  indicator-piston  being  gradually  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the 
the  pencil  descends,  and  at  the  same  time  the  paper  moving  from  left  t 
the  pencil  traces  the.  curve  C  D  £,  the  gradual  descent  of  Uiis  curve  s 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  Tacuum.  As  the  atmospheric  pressoi 
stantly  acts  above  the  piston  of  the  indicator,  its  position  will  be  dete 
by  the  difference  between  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  pressure 
steam  below  it ;  and  therefore  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  th< 
at  corresponding  points  in  the  ascending  and  descending  stroke,  will  < 
the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  steam  impelling  the  piston 
ascent  and  resisting  it  in  the  descent  at  these  points.  Thus  at  the  mi 
the  stroke,  the  line  B  D  will  express  the  extent  to  which  the  spring  go 
the  indicator-piston  would  be  stretched  by  the  difference  between  Sie  f( 
st#iam  impelling  the  piston  at  the  middle  of  the  descending  stroke,  i 
force  of  steam  resisting  it  at  the  middle  of  the  ascending  stroke.  Tfc 
therefore  measured  by  the  line  B  D  will  be  the  effective  force  on  th< 
at  that  point ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  part  of  the  diagram  pi 
by  the  indicated. 

The  whole  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
composed  of  the  aggregate  of  all  its  varying  effects  throughout  the 
the  determination  of  its  amount  is  a  matter  of  easy  calculation  by  the  m 
ment  of  the  diagram  supplied  by  the  indicator.  Let  the  horizontal  pla] 
pencil  from  A  to  C  be  divided  into  any  proposed  number  of  equal  pa 
ten :  st  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  B  D  expresses  the  effective  force 
piston,  and  if  this  be  considered  to  be  uniform  through  the  tenth  pari 
stroke,  as  from /to  f^.then  the  number  of  pounds  expressed  by  B  D  mu 
by  the  tenth  part  of  the  stroke  expressed  in  parts  of  a  foot,  will  be  the  mi 
I  cal  effect  through  that  part  of  the  stroke  expressed  in  pounds*  weight 
one  foot.  In  like  manner  tn  n  will  express  the  effective  force  on  the 
after  three  fourths  of  the  stroke  have  been  performed,  and  if  this  be  mu 
by  a  tenth  part  of  the  stroke  as  before,  the  mechanical  efl*ect  similarly  e 
ed  will  be  obtained ;  and  the  same  process  being  applied  to  any  sue 
tenth  part  of  the  stroke,  and  the  numerical  results  thus  obtained  being 
together,  the  whole  effect  of  the  stroke  will  be  obtained,  expressed  in  ] 
weight  raised  one  foot. 

By  means  of  the  indicator,  the  actual  mechanical  efi*ect  produced  b 
stroke  of  the  engine  can  be  obtained,  and  if  the  actual  number  of  stroke 
in  any  given  time  be  known,  the  whole  effect  of  the  moving  power  w( 
determined.  An  instrument  called  a  counter  was  also  contrived  by  Wat 
attached  either  to  the  working  beam  or  to  any  other  reciprocating  part 
engine.  This  instrument  consisted  of  a  train  of  wheel-work  with  go^ 
hands  or  indices  moved  upon  divided  dials,  like  the  hands  of  a  clock.  A 
of  the  strokes  was  preserved  by  means  precisely  similar  to  those  by 
the  hands  of  a  clock  or  timepiece  indicated  and  recorded  the  number  ol 
lions  of  the  pendulum  or  balance-wheel. 

To  secure  the  boiler  from  accidents  arising  from  the  steam  containc 
acquiring  an  undue  pressure,  a  safety-valve  is  used,  similar  in  prin( 
thuse  adopted  in  the  early  engines.  This  valve  is  represented  in  fig 
N.  It  is  a  conical  valve,  kept  down  by  a  weight  sliding  on  a  rod  i 
When  the  pressure  of  the  steam  overcomes  the  (orce  of  this  weight,  i1 
the  valve  and  escapes,  being  carried  off*  through  the  tube. 

With  a  view  to  the  economy  of  heat,  this  waste-steam  tube  is  sou 
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locted  into  the  feeding  cistern,  where  the  steam  carried  off  by  it  is  con- 

,  and  heats  the  fecnding  water. 
e  magnitude  of  the  safety-valve  should  be  such  that,  when  open,  steam 
d  be  capable  of  passing  through  it  as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated  in  the 
r.     The  superficial  magnitude,  therefore,  of  such  valves  must  be  propor- 
al  to  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler.     In  low-pressure  boilers  the 
m  is  generally  limited  to  five  or  six  pounds*  pressure  per  square  inch,  and 
uendy  the  load  over  the  safety-valve  in  pounds  would  be  found  by 
plying  the  superficial  magnitude  of  its  smallest  part  by  these  numbers. 
boilers  in  which  the  steam  is  maintained  at  a  higher  pressure,  it  would  be 
ovenient  to  place  upon  the  safety-valve  the  necessary  weight.     In  such 
m  a  lever  is  used,  the  shorter  arm  of  which  presses  down  the  valve,  and 
longer  arm  is  held  down  by  a  weight  capable  of  adjustment,  so  that  the 
ure  on  the  valve  may  be  regulated  at  discretion.     Two  safety-valves 
Id  be  provided  on  all  boilers,  one  of  which  should  be  locked  up,  so  that 
persons  in  care  of  the  engine  should  have  no  power  to  increase  the  load 
I  it.     In  such  case^  however,  it  is  necessary  that  a  handle  connected  with 
Tslve  ahould  project  outside  the  box  containing  it,  so  that  it  may  always 
possible  for  the  engineer  to  ascertain  that  the  valve  is  not  locked  in  its  seat, 
m  circumstance  which  is  liable  to  happen. 

Sometimes  also  two  safety-valves  are  provided,  one  loaded  a  little  heavier 
ihan  the  other.  The  escape  of  steam  from  the  lighter  valve  in  this  case  gives 
■olice  to  the  engine-man  of  the  growing  increase  of  pressure,  and  warns  him 
to  chock  the  production  of  steam.  The  lever  by  which  the  safety-valve  is 
held  down  ia  sometimes  acted  on  by  a  spiral  spring,  capable  of  being  so  ad- 
justed as  to  produce  any  required  pressure  on  the  valve.  This  arrangement  is 
adopted  in  locomotive  engines,  where  steam  of  very  high  pressure  is  used ;  and 
io  such  cases  also  there  are  always  provided  two  such  valves,  one  of  which 
cannoC  be  increased  in  its  pressure. 

The  pipe  by  which  the  boiler  is  fed  with  water  will  necessarily  act  as  a 
safeiy-vaive,  for  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam  increases  in  an  undue  degree, 
it  will  press  the  water  in  the  boiler  up  through  the  feed-pipe,  so  as  to  dis- 
charge it  into  the  feed-cistern,  a  circumstance  which  would  immediately  give 
notice  of  the  iuterual  stale  of  the  boiler.  The  steam-gauge  already  described, 
fig.  60,  would  also  act  as  a  safety-valve  ;  for  if  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  should  be  so  augmented  as  to  blow  the  mercury  out  of  the  steam-gauge, 
the  steam  would  then  issue  through  the  gauge,  and  the  pressure  ol  the  builer 
be  reduced,  provided  that  the  magnitude  of  the  tube  forming  the  steam-gauge 
were  aufficient  for  this  purpose. 

In  high-pressure  boilers  which  are  exposed  to  extreme  temperatures  and 
pressures,  and  which  are  therefore  subject  to  danger  of  explosion,  a  plug  of 
melsl  is  sometimes  inserted,  which  is  capable  of  being  fused  at  a  temperature 
above  which  the  boiler  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  raised.  If  the  pressure 
of  steam  increase  beyond  the  proper  limit,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
steam  will  undergo  a  corresponding  increase  ;  and  if  the  metal  of  the  plug  be 
capable  of  being  fused  at  such  a  temperature,  the  plug  will  fall  out  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  steam  and  water  will  issue  frum  it.  Various  alloys  of  metal 
are  fusible  at  temperatures  sufiiciently  low  for  this  purpose.  An  alloy  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  lead,  three  of  tin,  and  five  of  bismuth,  will  lube  at  the 
common  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  and  alloys  of  the  same  metals,  in  various 
proportions,  will  fuse  at  difi'ereiit  temperatures  from  200^  to  4iHP. 

Although  fusible  plugs  may  be  used,  in  addition  to  other  means  of  insuring 
safety,  they  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  relied  on  at  the  orainary  working 
pressure  of  the  boiler.     The  fusible  plug  ought  to  be  capable  of  more  than  re- 
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sisting  the  pressure  ;  but  if  it  be  so,  its  point  of  fusion  would  be  one  at  wbicli 
the  steam  would  have  a  pressure  of  at  least  two  atmospheres  mbove  its  woik- 
ing  pressure.  The  plug  would  therefore  be  capable  of  being  fused  only  as 
soon  as  the  steam  would  acquire  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  inch  mbore  its  regn- 
lar  working  pressure. 

When  9  boiler  ceases  to  be  worked,  and  the  furnace  has  been  extingaished, 
the  space  within  it  appropriated  to  steam  will  be  left  a  vacuum  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  steam  with  which  it  was  preYiousIy  filled.  The  external  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the  boiler  would,  under  such  circumstances,  hare 
a  tendency  to  crush  it  inward.  To  prevent  this,  a  safety-valve  is  provided, 
opening  inward,  and  balanced  by  a  weight  sufficient  to  keep  it  closed  until  it 
be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  steam  below. 

A  large  aperture  closed  by  a  flange  secured  with  screws,  represented  at  0 
in  fig.  52,  called  the  man'hoU,  is  provided  to  admit  persons  into  the  boiler  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  repairing  its  interior. 

The  manner  in  which  the  governor  regulates  the  supply  of  steam  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinder,  proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
thereby  sustaining  a  uniform  motion,  has  been  already  explained.  Since, 
then,  the  consumption  of  steam  in  the  engine  is  subject  to  variation,  owing  to 
the  various  quantities  of  work  it  may  have  to  perform,  it  is  evident  that  the 
production  of  steam  in  the  boiler  should  be  subject  to  a  proportional  variation. 
For  otherwise,  one  of  two  eflfects  would  ensue :  the  boiler  would  either  fail 
to  supply  the  engine  with  steam,  or  steam  would  accumulate  in  the  boiler  from 
being  produced  in  too  great  abundance,  and  would  escape  at  the  safety-valve, 
and  thus  be  wasted. 

In  order  to  vary  the  production  of  steam  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
engine,  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  or  mitigate  the  furnace,  as  the  evaporatioo 
is  to  be  augmented  or  diminished. 

The  activity  of  the  furnace  must  depend  on  the  current  of  air  which  is  drairn 
through  the  grate-bars,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  space  af- 
forded for  the  passage  of  that  current  through  the  flues.  A  plate  called  a  damper 
is  accordingly  placed  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  flue,  so  that  by  rais- 
ing and  lowering  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sash  of  a  window  is  raised  or 
lowered,  the  space  allowed  for  the  passage  of  air  through  the  flue  may  be  reg- 
ulated. This  plate  might  be  regulated  by  the  hand,  so  that  by  raising  or  low- 
ering it  the  draught  might  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  a  corresponding 
eflect  produced  on  the  evaporation  in  the  boiler  :  but  the  force  of  the  fire  is 
rendered  uniformly  proportional  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  by  the  following  ar- 
rangement, without  the  intervention  of  the  engineer.  The  column  of  water 
sustained  in  the  feed-pipe  (figs.  52,  53)  represents  by  its  weight  the  difl*erence 
between  the  pressure  of  steam  within  the  boiler  and  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  engine  consumes  steam  faster  than  the  boiler  produces  it,  the  steam  con- 
tained in  the  boiler  acquires  a  diminished  pressure,  and  consequently  the  col- 
umn of  water  in  the  feed-pipe  will  fall.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boiler  pro- 
duce steam  faster  than  the  engine  consumes  it,  the  accumulation  of  steam  in 
tlie  boiler  will  cause  an  increased  pressure  on  the  water  it  contains,  and  there- 
by increase  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  sustained  in  the  feed-pipe. 
This  column  therefore  necessarily  rises  and  falls  with  every  variation  in  the 
rate  of  evaporation  in  the  boiler.  A  hollow  float  P  is  placed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  of  this  column  ;  a  chain  connected  with  this  float  is  carried  Dp- 
ward,  and  passed  over  two  pulleys,  after  which  it  is  carried  downward  through 
an  aperture  leading  to  the  flue  which  passes  beside  the  boiler :  to  this  chain  is 
attached  tlie  damper.  By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  the  damper 
will  rise  when  the  float  P  falls,  and  will  fall  when  the  float  P  rises,  since  the 
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weight  of  the  damper  is  so  adjusted,  that  it  will  only  balance  the  float  P  when 
the  Tatter  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Whenever  the  evaporation  of  the  boiler  is  insufficient,  it  is  evident  from  what 
hae  been  stated,  that  the  float  P  will  fall  and  the  damper  will  rise,  and  will  af- 
foid  a  greater  passage  for  air  through  the  flue.  This  will  stimulate  the  furnace, 
will  augment  its  heating  power,  and  will  therefore  increase  the  rate  of  evapo- 
niion  ill  the  boiler.  If[  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  be  more  than  is  requisite  for  the  supply  of  the  engine,  the  float  will  be 
raised  and  the  damper  let  down,  so  as  to  contract  the  flue,  to  diminish  the 
draught,  to  mitigate  the  Are,  and  therefore  to  check  the  evaporation.  In  this 
way  the  excess,  or  defect,  of  evaporation  in  the  boiler  is  made  to  act  upon  the 
fire,  so  as  to  render  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  combustion  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible proportional  to  the  wants  of  the  engine. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  furnace  by  hand  through  the  fire-door  being  sub- 
ject to  the  double  objection  of  admitting  more  cold  air  over  the  fuel  than  ia 
necesssiy  for  its  combustion,  and  the  impracticability  of  insuring  that  regular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  stokers,  directed  the  attention  of  engineers  to 
the  construction  of  self-regulating  furnaces.  The  most  efllectual  of  these,  and 
that  which  haa  come  into  most  general  use,  was  invented  by  Mr.  William 
Bninton,  of  Birmingham. 

Thfi  advantages  proposed  to  be  attained  by  him  were  those  expressed  in  his 
patent: — 

**  1.  I  put  the  coal  upon  the  grate  by  small  quantities,  and  at  very  short  in- 
tervals, say  every  two  or  three  seconds.  2.  I  so  dispose  of  the  coals  upon 
the  grate,  that  the  smoke  evolved  must  pass  over  that  part  of  the  grate  upon 
which  the  coal  ia  in  full  combustion,  and  is  thereby  consumed.  3.  As  the  in- 
troduction of  coal  is  uniform  in  short  spaces  of  time,  the  introduction  of  air  ia 
also  uniform,  and  requires  no  attention  from  the  fireman. 

**  Aa  it  respects  economy  :  1 .  The  coal  is  put  upon  the  fire  by  an  appara- 
tua  driven  by  the  engine,  and  so  contrived  that  the  quantity  of  coal  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  work  which  the  engine  is  performing ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  air  admitted  to  consume  the  smoke  is  regulated  in  the  same  manner. 
2.  The  fire-door  is  never  opened,  excepting  to  clean  the  fire ;  the  boiler,  of 
course,  is  not  exposed  to  that  continual  irregularity  of  temperature  which  is 
unavoidable  in  the  common  furnace,  and  which  is  found  exceedingly  injurious 
to  boilers.  3.  The  only  attention  required  is  to  fill  the  coal-receiver  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  clean  the  fire  when  necessary.  4.  The  coal  is  more 
completely  consumed  than  by  the  common  furnace,  as  all  the  efiect  of  what 
is  termed  '  stirring  up  the  fire'  (by  which  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  coal 
is  passed  into  the  ash-pit),  is  attained  without  moving  the  coal  upon  the 
grate." 

A  circular  grate  is  placed  on  a  vertical  revolving  shaft ;  on  the  lower  part  of 
this  shaft,  under  the  ash-pit,  is  placed  a  toothed  wheel  driven  by  a  pinion. 
This  pinion  is  placed  on  another  vertical  shaft,  which  ascends  above  the 
boiler ;  and  on  the  other  end  of  this  is  placed  a  bevelled  wheel  driven  by  a 
pinion.  This  pinion  is  attached  to  a  shaft,  which  takes  its  motion  from  the 
axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  or  any  other  revolving  shaft  connected  with  the  engine. 
A  constant  motion  of  revolution  is  therefore  imparted  to  the  circular  grate,  and 
its  velocity  being  prop(»rtional  to  that  of  the  engine,  will  necessarily  be  also 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  which  ought  to  be  consumed.  Through 
that  part  of  the  boiler  which  is  over  the  fire-grate  a  vertical  tube  or  opening  is 
made  directly  over  that  part  of  the  furnace  which  is  most  distant  from  the  Hues. 
Over  this  opening  a  hopper  is  placed,  which  contains  the  fuel  by  which  the 
boiler  is  to  be  fed  ;  and  in  the  bottom  of  this  hopper  is  a  sliding-valve,  capable 
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of  being  opened  or  closed,  no  as  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  fuel  supplied  tothn 
fire-grate.  The  fuel  dropping  in,  in  small  quantities,  through  this  open  vaire, 
falls  on  the  grate,  and  is  carried  round  by  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  fresh  portion  of 
the  grate  to  receive  succeeding  feeds.  The  coals  admitted  through  Uie  hopper 
are  previously  broken  to  a  proper  size  ;  and  in  some  forms  of  this  apparatus 
there  are  two  rollers,  at  a  regulated  distance  asunder,  the  surfaces  of  which  srs 
formed  into  blunt  angular  points,  and  which  are  kept  in  slow  revolution  by  the 
engine.  Between  Uiese  rollers  the  coals  must  pass  before  they  reach  the 
valve  through  which  the  furnace  is  fed,  and  they  are  thus  broken  and  reduced 
to  a  regulated  size.  The  valve  which  regulates  the  opening  through  which 
the  feed  is  admitted,  is  connected  by  chains  and  pulleys  with  the  self-regula- 
ting damper  already  described,  so  that  in  proportion  as  the  damper  is  raised, 
the  valve  governing  the  feed  may  be  opened.  Thus,  while  the  quantity  of  air 
admitted  by  the  damper  is  increased  according  to  the  demands  of  the  engine, 
the  quantity  of  fuel  admitted  for  the  feed  is  increased  by  opening  the  valve  in 
the  b(Dttom  of  the  hopper  in  the  same  proportion.  Apertures  are  also  provided 
in  the  front  of  the  grate,  governed  by  regulators,  by  which  the  quantity  of 
air  necessary  and  sufficient  to  produce  the  combustion  of  the  gas  evolved  from 
the  fuel  is  admitted,  these  openings  being  also  connected  with  the  self-regula- 
ting damper. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water  in  the  boiler  es- 
capes by  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  steam-pipes,  and  other  psrts 
of  the  machinery  in  contact  with  the  steam  and  hot  water.  The  effects  of  this 
are  rendered  very  apparent  in  marine-engines,  where  a  large  quantity  of  water 
is  found  to  be  condensed  in  the  great  steam  pipes  leading  from  the  boiler  to 
the  cylinder.  In  stationary  land-boilcrs  this  loss  of  heat  is  usually  diminished, 
and  in  some  cases  in  a  great  degree  removed,  by  surrounding  the  boiler  with 
m)n-conducting  substances.  In  some  cases  the  boiler  is  built  round  in  brick- 
work. In  Cornwall,  where  the  economy  is  regarded  perhaps  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  elsewhere,  the  boiler  and  steam-pipes  are  surrounded  with  a  packini; 
of  sawdust,  which,  being  almost  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  is  impervious  to  the 
heat  proceeding  from  the  surfaces  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  consequent- 
ly confines  all  the  heat  within  the  boiler.  In  marine-boilers  it  has  been  the 
practice  recently  to  clothe  the  boiler  and  steam-pipes  with  a  coating  of  felt, 
which  is  attended  with  a  similar  effect.  When  these  remedies  are  properly 
applied,  the  loss  of  heat  proceeding  from  the  radiation  of  the  boiler  is  reduced 
to  an  extremely  small  amount.  The  engine-houses  of  some  of  the  Cornish 
engines,  where  the  boiler  generates  steam  at  a  very  high  temperature,  are 
nevertheless  frequently  maintained  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  on  entering  them  they  have  in  a  great  degree  the  effect  of  a 
cave. 

AH  mechanical  action  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  force  exercised,  or 
resistance  overcome,  and  the  space  through  which  that  force  has  acted,  or 
through  which  the  resistance  has  been  moved. 

'i'he  gross  amount  of  mechanical  action  developed  by  the  moving  power 
o(  an  engine,  is  expended  partly  on  moving  the  engine  itself,  and  partly  on 
overcoming  the  resistance  on  which  the  engine  is  intended  to  act.  That 
part  of  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  moving  power  which  is  expended  on 
the  resistance  or  load  which  the  engine  moves  exclusively,  and  of  the  pow- 
er expended  on  moving  the  engine  itself,  is  called  the  usfful  effect  of  the 
machine. 

The  /ffow  effect,  therefore,  exceeds  the  useful  effect  by  the  amount  of  power 
s[)ent  ill  moving  the  engine,  or  which  may  be  wasted  or  destroyed  in  any 
Avay  by  the  engine. 
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It  is  luuml  to  express  sod  estimate  all  mechanical  effect  whatever  by  nature 


of  the  resistance  overcome — by  an  equivalent  weight  raised  a  certain  height. 
Tliii8»  if  an  engine  exerts  a  certain  power  in  driving  a  mill,  in  drawing  a  car- 
riage on  a  road,  or  in  propelling  a  vessel  on  water,  the  resistance  against  which 
it  has  to  act  must  be  equal  to  a  definite  amount  of  weight.  If  a  carriage  be 
dxmwa,  the  traces  are  stretched  by  the  tractive  power,  by  the  same  tension 
that  would  be  given  to  them  if  a  certain  weight  were  appended  to  thera.  If 
the  paddle-wheels  of  a  boat  are  made  to  revolve,  the  water  opposes  to  them  a  ! 
resistance  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced,  if,  instead  of  moving  the 
water,  the  wheel  had  to  raise  some  certain  weight.  In  any  case,  therefore, 
weight  becomes  the  exponent  of  the  energy  of  the  resistance  against  which 
the  moving  power  acts. 

But  the  amount  of  mechanical  effect  depends  conjointly  on  the  amount  of 
resistance,  and  the  space  through  which  that  resistance  is  moved.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  effect,  therefore,  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  whether 
the  quantity  of  resistance,  or  the  space  through  which  that  resistance  is  moved, 
be  augmented.  Thus,  a  resistance  of  one  hundred  pounds,  moved  through 
two  feet,  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  a  resistance  of  two  hundred  pounds 
moved  through  one  foot,  or  of  four  hundred  pounds  moved  through  six  inches. 
To  simplify,  therefore,  the  expression  of  mechanical  effect,  it  is  usual  to  re- 
duce it  invariably  to  a  certain  weight  raised  one  foot.  If  the  resistance  un- 
der coosideration  be  equivalent  to  a  certain  weight  raised  through  ten  feet,  it 
is  always  expressed  by  ten  times  the  amount  of  that  weight  raised  through  one 
foot. 

It  has  slso  been  usual  in  the  expression  of  mechanical  effect,  to  take  the 
pound  weight  as  the  unit  of  weight,  and  the  foot  as  the  unit  of  length,  so  that 
all  mechanical  effect  whatsoever  is  expressed  by  a  certain  number  of  pounds  \ 
raised  one  foot. 

The  gross  effect  of  the  moving  power  in  a  steam-engine,  is  the  whole  me- 
ehanical  force  developed  by  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  boiler.  A  part  of 
this  effect  is  lost  by  the  partial  condensation  of  the  steam  before  it  acts  upon 
the  piston,  and  by  Uie  imperfect  condensation  of  it  subsequently  ;  another  por- 
tion is  expended  on  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  different  moving  parts,  and 
in  acting  against  the  reaistance  which  the  air  opposes  to  the  machine.  If  the 
motion  be  subject  to  sudden  shocks,  a  portion  of  the  power  is  then  lost  by  the 
destruction  of  momentum  which  such  shocks  produce.  But  if  those  parts  of 
the  machine  which  have  a  reciprocating  motion  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  brought 
gradtially  to  rest  at  each  change  of  direction,  then  no  power  is  absorbed  in  this 
way. 

The  useful  effect  of  an  engine  is  variously  denominated  according  to  the  re- 
lation under  which  it  is  considered.  If  it  be  referred  to  the  time  during 
which  it  is  produced,  it  is  called  powxr. 

If  it  be  referred  to  the  fuel,  by  the  combustion  of  which  the  evaporation  has 
been  effected,  it  is  called  duty. 

When  steam-engines  were  first  brought  into  use,  they  were  commonly  ap- 
plied to  work  pumps  for  mills  which  had  been  previously  worked  or  driven  by 
horses.  In  forming  their  contracts,  the  first  steam-engine  builders  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  supply  engines  capable  of  executing  the  same  work  as 
was  previously  executed  by  some  certain  number  of  horses.  It  was  therefore 
Guuveuieut,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  be  able  to  express  the  performance  of 
iheiie  machines  by  comparison  with  the  animal  power  to  which  manufacturers, 
miners,  and  others,  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  When  an  engine,  ihere- 
iure,  was  capable  of  performing  the  same  work  in  a  given  time  as  any  given 
number  of  horses  of  average  strength  usually  performed,  it  was  said  to  be  an 
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I  engine  of  so  many  horses'  power.     Steam-engines  had  been  in  use  for  a  con- 
'siderable  time  berore  this  term  had  acquired  -any  settled  or  uniform  meaning, 
and  the  nominal  power  of  engines  was  accordingly  very  arbitrary.     At  length, 
however,  the  use  of  steam-engines  became  more  extended,  and  the  confunoa 
and  inconvenience  arising  out  of  all  questions  respecting  the  performance  of 
engines,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  fixed  and  definite  meaning  should  be 
assigned  to  the  terms  by  which  the  powers  of  this  machine  were  expressed. 
To  have  abandoned  the  term  horse-potoerf  which  had  been  so  long  in  use, 
^ould  have  been  obviously  inconvenient ;  nor  could  there  be  any  objection  to 
its  continuance,  provided  all  engine-makers,  and  all  those  who  used  engines, 
could  be  brought  to  agree  upon  some  standard  by  which  the  unit  of  horse- 
power might  be  defined.     The  performance  of  a  horse  of  average  strength, 
working  for  eight  hours  a  day,  was  therefore  selected  as  a  standiard,  or  unit, 
of  steam-engine  power.     Smeaton  estimated  that  such  an  animal,  so  working, 
was  capable  of  performing  a  quantity  of  work  equal  in  its  mechanical  eflfect  to 
22,916  lbs.  raised  one  foot  per  minute,  while  Desaguliers  estimated  the  same 
power  at  27,500  lbs.  raised  through  the  same  height  in  the  same  time.    The 
discrepancy  between  these  estimates  probably  arose  from  their  being  made 
from  the  performances  of  different  classes  of  horses.     Messrs.  Boulton  and 
<Watt  caused  experiments  to  be  made  with  the  strong  horses  used  in  the  brew- 
Isries  in  London,  and  from  the  result  of  these  trials  they  assigned  33,000  lbs. 
raised  one  foot  per  minute,  as  the  value  of  a  horse's  power.     This  is  the  anil 
of  engine-power  now  universally  adopted  ;  and  when  an  engine  is  said  to  be 
of  so  many  horses'  power,  what  is  meant  is,  that  that  engine,  in  good  woikiag 
prder  and  properly  managed,  is  capable  of  moving  a  resistance  equal  to  33,000 
lbs.  through  one  foot  per  minute.     Thus,  an  engine  of  ten-horse  power  is  one 
ihat  would  raise  330,000  lbs.  weight  one  foot  per  minute. 
-    Whether  this  estimate  of  an  average  horse's  power  be  correct  or  not,  in 
reference  to  the  actual  work  which  the  animal  is  capable  of  executing,  is  s 
itnatter  of  no  present  importance  in  its  application  to  steam-power.    The  steam- 
engine  is  no  longer  used  to  replace  the  power  of  horses,  and  therefore  no  con- 
tracts are  based  upon  such  a  comparison.     The  term  horse-power,  therefore,  , 
as  applied  to  steam-engines,  must  be  understood  to  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  actual  animal  power,  but  must  be  taken  as  a  term  having  no  other 
meaning  than  the  expression  of  the  ability  of  the  machine  to  move  the  amount 
of  resistance  above  mentioned  through  one  foot  per  minute. 
.    It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  conversion  of  a  given  volume  of  wa- 
ter into  steam  is  productive  of  a  certain  definite  amount  of  mechanical  force, 
this  amount  depending  on  the  pressure  under  which  the  water  is  evaporated, 
tLnd  tho  extent  to  which  the  expansive  principle  is  used  in  working  the  steam. 
It  is  evident  that  this  amount  of  mechanical  efiect  is  a  major  limit,  which  can- 
not be  exceeded  by  the  power  of  the  engine.  | 
•   If  the  steam  be  not  worked  expansively,  then  the  whole  power  of  the  water, 
transmitted  in  the  form  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  working  machinery,  will  be 
\  a  matter  of  easy  calculation,  when  the  pressure  at  which  the  steam  is  worked  is 
known.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  mechanical  power  of  a  cubic  foot  of  wa- 
ter converted  into  steam  at  various  pressures,  expressed  in  an  equivalent  number 
Of  pounds'  weight  raised  one  foot  high.     Where  much  accuracy  is  sought  for. 
the  pressure  at  which  the  steam  is  used  must  be  taken  into  account ;  but  by 
ifeference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  when  steam  is  worked  without  ex- 
pansion, its  mechanical  effect  varies  very  little  with  the  pressure.     It  may 
^erefore  be  assumed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  for  every  cubic  inch  of 
tt^ater  transmitted  in  the  form  of  steam  to  the  cylinders,  a  force  is  produced, 
Represented  by  a  ton  weight  raised  a  foot  high.     Now,  as  33,000  lbs.  is  rcry  ^ 
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nemrly  15  tons,  it  follows  that  15  cubic  inches  of  water  converted  into  steam 
per  minute,  or  900  cubic  inches  per  hour,  will  produce  a  mechanical  force 
equal  to  one  horse.  If,  therefore,  to  900  cubic  inches  be  added  the  quantity 
of  water  per  hour  necessary  to  move  the  engine  itself,  independently  of  its 
load,  we  shall  obtain  the  quantity  of  water  per  hour  which  must  be  supplied 
by  the  boiler  to  the  engine  for  each  horse-power ;  and  this  will  be  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  magnitude  or  proportions  of  the  cylinder : — 
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The  quantity  of  power  expended  in  working  the  engine  itself,  independendy 
of  that  required  to  move  its  load,  will  be  less  in  propoition  to  the  degree  of 
perfection  which  may  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  the  engine,  and  to  the 
order  in  which  it  is  kept  while  woiking.  Engines  vaiy  one  from  another  so 
much  in  these  respects,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  any  genenl 
rules  for  the  quantity  of  power  to  be  allowed  over  and  above  what  is  necestaiy 
to  move  the  load.  The  means  whereby  mechanical  power  is  expended  in 
working  the  engine  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

1 .  Steam  in  passing  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  is  liable  to  lose  its  | 
temperature  by  the  radiation  of  the  steam-pipes  and  other  passages  through  | 
which  it  is  conducted.  Since  the  steam  produced  in  the  boiler  is  in  contact 
with  water,  it  will  be  common  steam,  and  consequently  the  least  loss  of  heit 
will  cause  a  partial  condensation.  To  whatever  extent  this  condensation  maj 
be  carried,  a  proportional  loss  of  power,  in  reference  to  the  heat  obtained  from 
the  fuel,  will  be  entailed  upon  the  engine. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
to  the  cylinder  through  passages  more  or  less  contracted,  subject  to  the  fric- 
tion of  the  pipes  and  tubes  through  which  it  moves,  shotUd  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  power,  and  a  corresponding  deduction  made.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  :  the  steam,  having  passed  into  the  cylinder,  remains 
common  steam,  its  pressure  being  diminished  by  reason  of  the  force  expended 
in  thus  moving  it  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder.  But  its  mechanical  effictcj 
at  the  reduced  pressure  is  not  sensibly  different  from  the  efficacy  which  it  had 
in  the  boiler.  If,  at  the  reduced  pressure,  its  volume  were  the  same,  then  a 
loss  of  effect  would  be  sustained  equivalent  to  the  difference  of  the  pressures ; 
but  its  volume  being  augmented  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  u  its 
pressure  is  diminished,  the  mechanical  efficacy  of  a  given  weight  of  steam  in 
the  cylinder  will  be  sensibly  the  same  as  in  the  boiler. 

2.  The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  cylinder  and  its  appendages,  will  cause 
a  partial  condensation  of  steam,  and  thereby  produce  a  diminished  mechanical 
effect. 

3.  The  steam,  which  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  fills  the  passages  be- 
tween the  steam-valves  and  the  piston,  at  the  moment  the  latter  commences 
the  stroke  will  be  inefficient.     If  it  were  possible  for  the  piston  to  come  into 

I  steam-tight  contact  with  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  that  the  eteam-raire 
should  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  side  or  top  of  the  piston,  then  the 
whole  of  the  steam  which  would  pass  through  the  steam-valve  would  be  effi- 
cient ;  but  as  some  space,  however  small,  must  remain  between  the  piston  and 
the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  between  the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  the  steam- 
valve,  there  will  always  be  a  volume  of  steam  bearing  a  sensible  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder,  which  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  will  be  inef- 
ficient.    This  volume  of  steam  is  called  the  clearance, 

4.  Since  the  piston  must  move  in  steam-tight  contact  with  the  cylinder, 
it  must  have  a  definite  amount  of  friction  with  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  br 
whatever  means  it  may  be  packed.  This  friction  will  produce  a  correspond- 
ing resistance  to  the  moving  power. 

5.  The  various  joints  of  the  machinery  where  steam  ia  contained  are  sub- ) 
ject  to  leakage,  and  whatever  amount  of  steam  shall  thus  escape  must  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  power  lost. 

6.  When  the  eduction-valve  is  opened  to  admit  the  steam  to  the  condenser, 
j  a  certain  force  is  required  to  expel  the  steam  from  the  cylinder.     This  force 
)  reacts  upon  the  piston,  and  counteracts  to  a  proportional  extent  the  moving  i 
I  power  of  the  steam  on  the  other  side.     Besides  this  the  water  in  the  condeu- 1 
5  scr  caimot  be  conveniently  reduced  below  the  temperature  of  about  100^,  and 
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mi  thi8  temperature  steam  has  a  pressure  of  about  one  pound  per  square  inch. 
This  vapor  will  continue  to  fill  the  cylinder,  and  will  resist  the  moving  power 
which  impels  the  piston. 

7.  Power  must  be  provided  for  opening  and  closing  the  valves  or  slides, 
for  working  the  air-pump,  hot-water  pump,  and  cold-water  pump,  and  finally 
to  overcome  the  friction  on  the  journals  and  centres  of  the  parts  of  the  par- 
allel motion,  the  main  axle  of  the  beam,  the  connecting-rod,  crank,  and  fly- 
wheel axle. 

It  will  be  apparent  how  very  much  these  sources  of  resistances  must  vary 
in  different  engines,  and  how  rough  an  approximation  any  general  estimate 
must  be  of  their  gross  amount. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  obstruct  the  practical  application  of 
y  any  standard  of  engine-power :  the  magnitude  of  furnace,  and  the  extent  of 
}  heating  surface  necessary  to  produce  any  required  rate  of  evaporation  in  the 
boiler,  are  unascertained  ;  each  engine-maker  has  his  own  rule  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  all  the  rules  are  equally  unsupported  by  any  experimental  test  enti- 
tled to  respect.  Thus  the  circumstances  that  govern  the  rate  of  evaporation 
in  the  boiler  may  be  regarded  as  almost  wholly  unknown.  But  supposing  the 
rate  of  evaporation  to  be  ascertained,  the  amount  of  power  absorbed  by  the 
condensation  of  steam  on  its  passage  to  the  cylinder,  the  imperfect  conden- 
sation of  the  same  steam  after  it  has  worked  the  piston,  the  friction  of 
the  various  moving  parts  of  the  machinery,  and,  above  all,  the  difference  of 
effect  of  these  losses  of  power  in  engines  constructed  on  different  scales  of 
magnitude,  are  absolutely  unknown.  We  are,  therefore,  not  placed  in  a  con- 
dition to  assign  anything  more  than  a  general  account  of  what  has  been  the 
practice  of  engine-makers  in  constructing  engines  which  are  nominally  of  a 
certain  power. 

In  common  low-pressure  engines  of  the  larger  kind,  to  which  class  alone 
we  at  present  refer,  it  has  been  usual,  with  the  same  fuel  and  under  like 
circumstances,  to  allow  from  10  to  18  square  feet  of  heating  surface  in  the 
!  boiler  for  every  nominal  horse-power  of  the  engine.     Within  these  wide  limits 
/  the  practice  of  engine-makers  has  varied.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  | 
s  that  the  boiler  with  18  square  feet  of  surface  per  horse-power  has  the  same  evap« 
I  orating  power  as  that  which  has  but  10.     This  difference,  therefore,  amounts  to  | 
(  nothing  more  than  different  manufacturers  of  steam-engines  putting  into  circu- 
\  lation  boilers  having  powers  really  different  while  they  are  nominally  the  same.  \ 
\  The  magnitude  of  the  cylinder  is  regulated  by  the  nominal  power  of  the  engine,  ( 
)  and  it  is  usual  so  to  regulate  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler,  that  the  piston  > 
(  shall  move  at  the  average  rate  of  200  feet  per  minute.     This  being  assumed,  it  ( 
I  is  customary  to  allow  about  22  square  inches  of  piston  surface  for  every  nomi-  # 
I  nai  horse-power  of  the  engine.     If  this  power  were  in  conformity  to  the  stan-  \ 
)  dard  already  defined,  this  amount  of  surface  moved  at  200  ft.  per  minute  would  be  ? 
I  impelled  by  a  pressure  amounting  to  71  lbs.  per  square  inch.     The  safety-valve  \ 
I  of  the  boiler  of  such  engines  is  usually  loaded  at  from  4  to  5  lbs.  per  square  / 
I  inch,  and  consequently  the  steam  in  the  boiler  will  have  a  pressure  of  from  19  % 
I  to  20  lbs.  per  square  inch.     If,  therefore,  the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  be  ) 
(  really  only  7^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  pressure  expended  in  overcoming  the  s 
I  friction  of  the  engine,  and  the  loss  consequent  on  the  partial  condensation  of  I 
I  steam  on  one  side  and  its  imperfect  condensation  on  the  other,  would  amount  to  ( 
I  from  12  to  13  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  nearly  double  the  assumed  useful  effect  of  > 
(  the  engine.  i 

I  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field  are  accustomed  to  allow  an  evaporation  of  ) 
I  ten  gallons,  or  1-6  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  for  each  nominal  horse-  1 
I  power  of  the  engine.     They  also  allow  about  22  square  inches  of  piston-  | 
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surface  per  nominal  horse-power,  the  piston  being  sopposed  to  more  at  the 
rate  of  200  feet  per  second.* 

The  quantity  of  grate-surface  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the 
engine,  has  been  equally  unascertained,  and  engine-makers  vary  in  their 
practice  from  half  a  square  foot  to  one  square  foot  per  nominal  horse- 
power. 

The  proportion  which  the  magnitude  of  the  heating-surface  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  fire-surface  of  the  grate  bears  to  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler,  has  not 
been  determined  by  experiment,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  by  any  well- 
ascertained  practical  results. 

The  estimates  or  rather  conjectures  of  engine-makers,  of  the  eTaporation  ne- 
cessary to  produce  one-horse  power,  vary  from  one  to  two  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  hour.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  evaporation  of  900  cubic  inches, 
or  little  more  than  half  a  cubic  foot  per  hour,  evolves  a  gross  mechanical  effect 
representing  one  horse-power ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  if  the  evaporation 
of  the  boilers  of  steam-engines  were  what  engineers  suppose  them  to  be,  the 
gross  mechanical  power  produced  in  them  for  every  nominal  horae  power 
of  the  engine  varies  in  actual  amount  from  the  power  of  two  to  that  of  km 
horses. 

The  above  estimates  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  double-acting  steam- 
engines  above  thirty-horse  power.  The  circumstances  attending  Uie  pa- 
formance  of  single-acting  engines  applied  to  the  drainage  of  mines,  have  beeo 
ascertained  with  much  greater  precision.  This  has  been  mainly  owing  to  a 
spirited  system  of  general  inspection  which  has  been  established  in  CorawaU, 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  advert. 

In  expressing  the  duty  of  engines,  it  would  have  been  desirable  tliat  the  dotj 
of  the  boiler  should  have  been  separated  from  that  of  the  engine. 

The  duty  of  a  boiler  is  estimated  by  the  volume  of  water  evaporated  by  i 
given  quantity  of  fuel,  independently  of  the  time  which  such  evaporation  mtv 
take.  The  duty,  therefore,  will  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  evaporated,  divided  by  the  number  of  bushels  of  coal  necessary  for  that 
evaporation,  supposing  the  bushel  of  coal  to  be  the  unit  of  fuel.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  duty  of  an  engine  or  boiler  is  entirely  distinct  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  its  power.  One  boiler  may  be  greater  than  another  in  power  to  anv 
extent,  while  it  may  be  equal  to  or  less  than  it  in  duty.  A  bushel  of  coals  may 
evaporate  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  under  two  boilers,  but  m&v 
take  twice  as  great  a  time  to  produce  such  evaporation  under  one  than  under  the 
other.  In  such  a  case  the  power  of  one  boiler  will  be  double  that  of  the  other, 
while  their  duty  will  be  the  same. 

In  like  manner,  a  bushel  of  coals  consumed  in  working  two  engines  may  pro- 
duce the  same  useful  effect,  but  it  may  produce  that  useful  effect  in  the  one  in 
half  the  time  it  takes  to  produce  it  in  the  other.  In  that  case  the  duty  of  the 
engines  will  be  the  same,  but  the  power  of  the  one  will  be  double  that  of  the 
other. 

In  fine,  power  has  reference  to  time — duty,  to  fuel.  The  more  rapidly  the 
engine  produces  its  mechanical  effect,  the  greater  its  power  will  be,  whatever 
may  be  the  fuel  consumed  in  working  it.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
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*  If  28  iqaare  incbet  of  puton-fliirfiu:«  be  allowed  to  reprecont  a  hono>powerp  the  power  sf  ( 
an  engine  mav  always  be  oompatad  by  dividing  the  aqaare  of  tbe  diameter  of  the  pvlon  tf*  ' 
praned  in  inches  by  28.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  the  diameter  of  piston  which  woaU 
oorretpond  to  anv  given  power,  multiply  the  namber  of  horses'  power  by  28.  and  take  the  sqaaie 
loot  of  the  prodact  These  roles,  however,  cannot  be  applied  if  the  piston  be  tappooed  li 
move  with  any  other  velocity :  dace,  in  that  case,  the  same  amount  of  piston-sorfooe  would  ceaie 
to  represent  a  horse-power,  unless  tbe  ofiective  pressure  on  the  piston  were  at  the  same  ti*^ 
ehsnged 
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the  useful  effect  produced  by  a  given  weight  of  fuel,  the  greater  will  be  the  duty, 
however  long  the  time  may  be  which  the  fuel  may  take  to  produce  the  useful 
effect. 

The  proportion  of  the  stroke  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  velocity  intended  to  be  given  to  the  piston.  With  the 
same  capacity  of  cylinder,  and  the  same  evaporation  in  the  boiler,  the 
velocity  of  the  piston  will  augment  as  the  magnitude  of  its  diameter  is  dimin- 
ished. 

The  proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  stroke  of  the  cylinder  is  very  various. 
In  engines  used  for  steam-vessels  the  length  of  the  cylinder  very  little  exceeds 
its  diameter.  In  land-engines,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  length  to  the  di- 
ameter is  greater.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  proportion  of  the  diame- 
ter and  length  of  the  cylinder  should  be  such  as  to  render  its  surface  exposed 
to  the  cooling  of  the  external  air,  the  smallest  possible.  Tredgold  has  main- 
tained that  since,  during  the  stroke,  the  steam  is  gradually  exposed  to  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  mean  surface 
exposed  in  contact  with  steam  being  half  that  of  the  entire  cylinder,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  diameter  to  the  stroke  should  be  such  that  the  surface  of  half  the 
length  of  the  cylinder,  added  to  the  magnitude  of  the  top  and  bottom,  shall  be 
a  minimum.  If  this  principle  be  admitted,  then  the  best  proportion  of  the  di- 
ameter to  the  stroke  would  be  that  of  one  to  two,  the  length  of  the  stroke  being 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder ;  but  since  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder 
is  constantly  exposed  to  the  cooling  effects  of  the  air,  and  since  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  stroke  there  is  no  sensible  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
the  loss  of  heat  by  cooling  will  in  effect  be  the  same,  especially  in  double- 
acting  engines,  as  if  the  cylinder  were  constantly  filled  with  steam.  If  this  be 
admitted,  then  the  object  should  be  to  give  the  cylinder  such  a  proportion,  that 
its  entire  surface,  including  the  top  and  bottom,  shall  be  a  minimum.  The 
proportion  given  by  this  condition  would  be  very  nearly  that  which  is  observed 
in  the  cylinders  of  marine-engines,  viz.,  that  the  length  of  the  cylinder  should 
be  equal  to  its  diameter. 

If  in  a  low-pressure  engine  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  be  taken  at 
17  lbs.  per  square  inch,  then  the  volume  of  steam  will  be  about  fifteen  hundred 
times  that  of  the  water  which  produces  it.  For  every  cubic  foot  of  water, 
therefore,  in  the  effective  evaporation  of  the  boiler,  1,500  cubic  feet  of  steam 
will  be  passed  through  the  cylinder.  If  it  be  intended  that  the  motion  of  the 
piston  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  25  strokes  per  minute,  or  1 ,500  strokes  per  hour, 
then  the  capacity  of  that  portion  of  the  cylinder  between  the  steam-valve  and 
the  piaton  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  must  consist  of  half  as  many  cubic  feet  as 
there  are  cubic  feet  per  hour  evaporated  in  the  boiler.  If  the  steam,  therefore, 
be  cut  off  at  half  stroke,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  cylinder  will 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  effectively  evaporated  by  the 
boiler ;  and  if  a  cubic  foot  of  water  effectively  evaporated  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  a  horse-power,  then  there  would  be  as  many  cubic  feet  in 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  as  is  equal  to  the  nominal  power  of  the  en- 
gine. 

The  duty  of  engines  variea  according  to  their  form  and  magnitude,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  worked,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied.  In  double-acting  engines  working  without  expansion,  the  coal  con- 
sumed per  nominal  horse-power  per  hour  varies  from  7  to  12  lbs.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  steam-logs  of  several  government  steamers  made  by  me  a  few 
years  since,  gave,  as  the  average  of  consumption  of  fuel  at  that  time  of  the  beat 
class  of  marine-engines,  about  8  lbs.  per  nominal  horse-power  per  hour.  Since, 
however,  no  account  could  be  obtained  of  the  actual  evaporation  of  water  in  the 
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boiler,  nor,  with  the  Decessary  degree  of  precision,  of  the  quantity  aril 
sure  of  the  steam  which  passed  through  the  cylinders,  this  estimate  tA 
regarded  as  an  approximation  subject  to  several  causes  of  error.  Tbil 
tion  of  the  duty  of  boilers  and  engines  applied  to  the  general  purposes  oil 
ufactures  and  navigation,  is  one  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  mi 
gated  ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the  proprietors  of  such  tm 
should  combine  to  establish  a  strict  analysis  of  their  performance  in  reM 
to  their  consumption  of  fuel,  their  evaporation  of  water,  and  their  useful  efl 
The  results  of  such  an  investigation,  if  properly  conducted,  would  perhipi^ 
more  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  than  any  discoveries  in  soi^ 

I  or  inventions  in  mechanical  detail,  likely  to  be  made  in  the  present  itag 
the  progress  of  that  machine. 

A  strict  investigation  of  this  kind  has  been  for  many  years  carried « 
specting  the  performance  of  the  steam-engines  used  for  the  drainage 

I  mines  in  Cornwall ;  and  it  has  been  attended  with  eflfects  the  most  bei 
to  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  them.  The  engines  to  which 
portant  inquiry  has  been  applied  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  pumping,  rf 
generally  single-acting  engines,  in  which  steam  is  used  expansively  tii  a  n 
extent.  The  steam  is  produced  under  a  very  high  pressure  in  the  boiler,  d 
being  admitted  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  after  a  small  portion  of  the  e« 
stroke  has  been  made,  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  being  produced  by  ibei 
pansion  of  the  steam. 

About  the  year  1811,  a  number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  Coni 
mines  agreed  to  establish  this  system  of  inspection,  under  the  managen 
and  direction  of  Captain  Joel  Lean,  and  to  publish  monthly  reports.    In  ih 
reports  were  stated  the  following  particulars  :    1 ,  the  load  per  square  inek 
the  piston  ;  2,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  bushels  ;  3,  the  number  of  stnl 
made  by  the  engine ;  4,  the  length  of  the  strokes  in  the  pumps  ;  5,  the 
pounds  ;  6,  the  duty  of  the  engine,  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  nil 
one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of  coals  ;  7,  the  number 
strokes  per  minute  ;  8,  the  diameter  and  stroke  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  g 
description  of  the  engine.     When  these  reports  were  commenced,  the  nurobcrj 
of  engines  brought  under  inspection  was  twenty-one.     In  the  year  1813, it 
increased  to  twenty-nine  ;  in  1814,  to  thirty-two  ;  in  1820,  the  number  report^j 
ed  upon  increased  to  forty;  in   1828,  the  number  was  fifty-soveu  ;  and  io 
1836,  it  was  sixty-one.     This  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  engine* 
brought  under  the  system  of  inspection,  was  produced  by  the  good  effects 
which  attended   it.      These    beneficial  consequences  were   manifested,  not 
only  in  the  improved  performance  of  the  same   engines  thus  reported  upon, 
but  in  the  gradually-improved  efficiency  of  those  which  were  afterward  con- 
structed. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  statement  of  the  duty  of  Cornish  en- 
gines, will  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  improvement  of  those  engines,) 
from  the  commencement  of  this  system  of  inspection  to  the  present  time.! 
The  duty  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  by  the  i 
consumption  of  a  bushel  of  coals . 

As  an  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  produced  upon  the  efficiency  of  an 
individual  engine  by  the  first  application  of  this  system  of  inspection,  the 
case  of  the  Stray  Park  engine  may  be  mentioned.  This  engine,  constructed 
by  Boulton  and  Watt,  had  a  sixty-inch  cylinder,  and  when  first  reported  in 
1811,  its  duty  amounted  to  16,000,000  pounds.  After  having  been  reported 
on  for  three  years,  its  duty  was  found  to  have  increased  to  32,000,000 ;  this 
estimate  being  taken  from  the  average  result  of  twelve  months'  performance. 
Its  duty  was  doubled  in  less  than  three  years. 
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26,400,000 
82^)00,000 
28,700,000 
82,400,000 
41,600,000 
89,300,000 
40,000,000 
41,300,000 
42,800,000 
42,500,000 
42,100,000 
43,500,000 
45,400,000 
45,200,000 
59,700,000 
76,800,000 
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I  appear,  by  inspection  of  the  duties  registered  in  the  preceding  ta- 
the  augmentation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  engines  has  not  been  the 
any  great  or  sudden  inaprovement,  but  has  rather  resulted  from  the 

tion  of  a  great  number  of  small  improTements  in  the  details  of  the 

Q  of  these  machines.     In  these  improvements  more  is  due  to  the  suc- 

&pplication  of  practical  experience  than  to  any  new  principles  de- 
by   scientific   research.      Mr.  John   Taylor,   in   his   "  Records   of 

'  has  traced  the  successive  improvements  on  which  the  increased 

engines  depends,  and  has  connected  these  improvements  with  their 

n  the  order  of  their  dates.     The  following  results,  abridged  from  his 

s,  may  not  be  uninteresting : — 

69,  soon  after  the  date  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  Mr.  Watt,  but 

ley  had  come  into  practical  application,  Smeaton  computed  that  the 

duty  of  fifteen  atmospheric  engines,  working  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

90,000.     The  duty  of  the  best  of  these  engines  was  7,440,000,  and 

;he  worst  3,220,000. 

72,  Smeaton  commenced  his  improvements  on  the  atmospheric  engine, 

ed  the  duty  to  9,450,000. 

76,  Watt  obtained  a  duty  of  21,600,000. 

is  time  Smeaton  acknowledged  that  Watt's  engines  gave  a  duty  amount- 

9uble  that  of  his  own. 

78-'79,  Watt  reported  a  duty  of  23,400,000. 
1779  to  1788,  Watt  introduced  the  application  of  expansion,  and  raised 

'  to  26,600,000. 

98,  an  engine  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  erected  at  Herland,  was  reported 

g  a  duty  of  27,000,000. 

engine,  which  was   probably  the  best  which  at  that  time  had  ever 
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Capital  and  labor  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  directed  with  extra* 
ordinary  skill  and  energy  to  the  improvement  of  inland  transport,  and  this 
important  element  of  national  prosperity  and  civilization  has  received  a  pro- 
portionate impulse.  Effects  are  now  witnessed,  which,  had  they  been  even  | 
hinted  at  as  being  within  the  compass  of  possibility  twenty  years  ago,  would 
have  been  scouted  as  the  dreams  of  a  disordered  imagination ;  such,  indeed, 
as  no  writer  of  fiction  would  have  dared  to  give  place  to.  Even  so  recently  as 
twenty-five  years  since,  who  would  have  credited  the  possibility  of  a  ponder- 
ous machine,  weighing  some  twenty  tons,  carrying  with  it  several  tons  of  coal 
and  water,  flying  over  the  country  at  the  rate  of  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  transporting  some  hundreds  of  passengers  with  their  luggage  ! 
Yet  such  a  spectacle  is  now  of  such  ordinary  occurrence  in  England,  as  to 
excite  no  astonishment.  And  the  art  of  constructing  the  machinery  by  which 
these  extraordinary  results  are  obtained  is  so  far  from  having  reached  maturity, 
that  scarcely  two  practical  men  can  be  found  to  agree  upon  the  mechanical 
conditions  which  shall  best  insure  its  efficiency.  At  the  moment  I  address 
you,  commissions  have  been  confided  in  England  and  elsewhere  to  the  most 
eminent  scientific  and  practical  men,  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment  what 
these  conditions  are  !  So  complete  was  the  ignorance  of  the  powers  of  loco- 
motion by  steam  which  prevailed,  even  among  engineers,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  railway,  that  the  transport  of  heavy  goods  was  rej^arded 
as  the  chief  object  of  the  undertaking,  and  its  principal  source  of  revenue. 
The  incredible  speed  of  transport,  efiected  even  in  the  very  first  experiments 
in  1830,  burst  upon  the  nublic,  and  on  the  scientific  world,  with  all  the  effect 
of  a  new  and  unluoked-for  phenomenon.  On  the  unfortunate  occasion  which 
deprived  the  British  nation  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  wounded  body  of  that  states- 
man was  transported  a  distance  of  about  fifleen  inilest  in  twenry  fi«e  minutes, 
being  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  miles  an  hour.     The  revenue  of  the  ro.d  arising 
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fxDm  passengers  since  its  opening,  has,  contrary  to  all  that  was  foreseen,  been 
vastly  greater  than  that  which  has  been  derived  from  merchandise.  So  great 
was  the  want  of  experience  in  the  construction  of  engines,  that  the  comply 
was  at  first  ignorant  whether  they  should  adopt  large  steam-engines  fixed  A 
different  stations  on  the  line,  to  pull  the  carriages  from  station  to  station,  or 
travelling  engines  to  drag  the  loads  the  entire  distance.  Having  decided  on 
the  latter,  they  have,  even  to  the  present  moment,  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  experience  alone  can  give.  The  engines 
have  been  constantly  varied  in  their  weight  and  proportions,  in  their  magnitude 
and  form,  as  the  experience  of  each  successive  month  has  indicated.  As  de- 
fects became  manifest  they  were  remedied ;  improvements  suggested  were 
adopted ;  and  each  year  produced  engines  of  such  increased  power  and  effi- 
ciency, that  their  predecessors  were  abandoned,  not  because  they  were  worn 
out,  but  because  they  had  been  outstripped  in  the  rapid  march  of  improvement. 
Add  to  this,  that  only  one  species  of  travelling  engine  has  been  effectively 
tried ;  the  capabilities  of  others  remain  still  to  be  developed ;  and  even  that 
form  of  engine  which  has  received  the  advantage  of  a  course  of  experiments 
on  so  grand  a  scale  to  carry  it  toward  perfection,  is  far  short  of  this  point, 
and  still  has  defects,  many  of  which,  it  is  obvious,  time  and  experience  will 
remove. 

If,  then,  the  locomotive  engine,  subject  thus  to  all  the  imperfections  in- 


I 


separable  from  a  novel  contrivance — with  the  restrictions  on  the  free  applica- 
tion of  skill  and  capital,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  monopolies  granted  to 
railway  companies — with  the  disadvantage  of  very  limited  experience,  the 
great  parent  of  practical  improvement,  having  been  submitted  to  experiments 
hitherto  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  confined  almost  to  one  form  of  machine ; 
if,  under  such  disadvantages,  such  effects  have  been  produced  as  are  now  daily 
witnessed  by  the  public,  what  may  not  be  looked  for  from  this  extraordinary 
power  when  the  enterprise  of  the  country  shall  be  more  unfettered — when 
greater  fields  of  experience  are  opened — when  time,  ingenuity,  and  capital, 
have  removed  or  diminished  existing  imperfections,  and  have  brought  to  light 
new  and  more  powerful  principles  ?  This  is  not  mere  speculation  on  abstract 
possibilities,  but  refers  to  what  is  in  actual  progress.  The  points  of  greatest 
wealth  and  population — the  centres  of  largest  capital  and  most  active  industry 
throughout  the  country — will  soon  be  connected  by  lines  of  railway ;  and  vari- 
ous experiments  are  proposed,  with  more  or  less  prospect  of  success,  for  the 
application  of  steam-engines  on  stone  roads  where  the  intercourse  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  render  railways  profitable. 

The  important  commercial  and  political  effects  attending  such  increased 
facility  and  speed  in  the  transport  of  persons  and  goods,  are  too  obvious  to 
require  any  very  extended  notice  here.  A  part  of  the  price  (and  in  many 
cases  a  considerable  part)  of  every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury,  consists  oi' 
the  cost  of  transporting  it  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  ;  and  consequent- 
ly every  abatement  or  saving  in  this  cost  must  produce  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  every  article  transported ;  that  is  to  say,  of  everything 
which  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rich — of  every  comfort,  and  of  every  luxury  of  life.  The  benefit  of  this  will 
extend,  not  to  the  consumer  only,  but  to  the  producer :  by  lowering  the  ex- 
pense of  transport  of  the  produce,  whether  of  the  soil  or  of  the  loom,  a  less 
quantity  of  that  produce  will  be  spent  in  bringing  the  remainder  to  market, 
and  consequently  a  greater  surplus  will  reward  the  labor  of  the  producer.  The  ^ 
benefit  of  this  will  be  felt  even  more  by  the  agriculturist  than  by  the  manufac-  I 
turer ;  because  the  proportional  cost  of  transport  of  iho  produce  of  the  soil  is  ( 
greater  ihan  that  of  inanulactures.     if  two  hundred  quarters  of  corn  be  neces-  ) 
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sary  to  raise  four  hundred,  and  one  hundred  more  be  required  to  bring  the  four 
hundred  to  market,  then  the  net  surplus  will  be-  one  hundred.  But  if  by  the 
use  of  steam-carriages  the  same  quantity  can  be  brought  to  market  with  an 
expenditure  of  fifty  quarters,  then  the  net  surplus  will  be  increased  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  quarters  :  and  either  the  profit  of  the  farmer, 
or  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  must  be  increased  by  the  same  amount. 

But  the  agriculturist  would  not  merely  be  benefited  by  an  increased  return 
from  the  soil  already  under  cultivation.  Any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  tran- 
sporting the  produce  to  market  would  call  into  cultivation  tracts  of  inferior 
fertility,  the  returns  from  which  would  not  at  present  repay  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
lioo  and  transport.  Thus  land  would  become  productive  which  is  now  waste, 
and  an  effect  would  be  produced  equivalent  to  adding  so  much  fertile  soil  to 
the  present  extent  of  the  country.  It  is  well  known,  that  land  of  a  given 
degree  of  fertility  will  yield  increased  produce  by  the  increased  application  of 
capital  and  labor.  By  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport,  a  saving  will  be 
made  which  may  enable  the  agriculturist  to  apply  to  tracts  already  under  cul- 
tivation the  capital  thus  saved,  and  thereby  increase  their  actual  production.  Not 
only,  therefore,  would  such  an  effect  be  attended  with  an  increased  extent  of 
cultivated  land,  but  also  with  an  increased  degree  of  cultivation  in  that  which 
is  already  productive. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  above  a  million  of  horses 
engaged  in  various  ways  in  the  transport  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  that 
to  aopport  each  horse  requires  as  much  land  as  would,  upon  an  average, 
support  eight  men.  If  this  quantity  of  animal  power  were  displaced  by  steam- 
engines,  and  the  means  of  transport  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in- 
stead of  being  raised  upon  its  surface,  then,  supposing  the  above  calculation 
correct,  as  much  land  would  become  available  for  the  support  of  human  be- 
ings as  would  sufiice  for  an  additional  population  of  eight  millions ;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same,  would  increase  the  means  of  support  of  the  present 
population  by  about  one  third  of  the  present  available  means.  The  land 
which  now  supports  horses  for  transport  would  then  support  men,  or  produce 
com  for  food. 

The  objection  that  a  quantity  of  land  exists  in  the  country  capable  of  sup- 
porting horses  alone,  and  that  such  land  would  be  throwu  out  of  cultivation, 
scarcely  deserves  notice  here.  The  existence  of  any  considerable  quantity 
of  auch  land  is  extremely  doubtful.  What  is  the  soil  which  will  feed  a  horse 
and  not  feed  oxen  or  sheep,  or  produce  food  for  man  ?  But  even  if  it  be  ad* 
nutted  that  there  exists  in  the  country  a  small  portion  of  such  land,  that  portion 
cannot  exceed,  nor  indeed  equal,  what  would  be  sufficient  for  the  number  of 
horses  which  must  after  all  continue  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  pleas- 
ure, and  in  a  variety  of  cases  where  steam  must  necessarily  be  inapplicable. 
It  is  tu  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  displacing  of  horses  in  one  extensive 
occupation,  by  diminishing  their  price  must  necessarily  increase  the  demand 
for  them  in  others. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport  of  manufactured  articles,  by  lowering 
their  price  in  the  market,  will  stimulate  their  consumption.  This  observation 
applies  of  course  not  only  to  home  but  to  foreign  markets.  In  the  latter  we 
already  in  many  branches  of  manufactures  command  a  monopoly.  The  reduced 
price  which  we  shall  attain  by  cheapness  and  facility  to  transport  will  still 
further  extend  and  increase  our  advantages.  The  necessary  consequence  will 
be,  an  increased  demand  for  manufacturing  population;  and  this  increased 
population  again  reacting  on  the  agricultural  interests,  will  form  an  increased 
market  for  that  species  of  produce.  So  interwoven  and  complicated  are  the 
fibres  which  form  the  texture  of  the  highly-civilized  and  artificial  community 
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ID  which  W6  live,  that  an  effoct  produced  on  any  one  poitil  is  inatandf  tnaa- 
mitted  to  the  joioat  lemote  and  apparently  naconneded  parte  of  the  ajretem. 

The  two  adfanUgee  of  increaeed  cheapneaa  and  apeed,  beeidee  exteadiif 
the  amount  of  eziatiag  traffic,  call  into  esiatenee  new  objecte  of  eommeicial 
intercoura^.  For  the  aame  reaaon  that  the  reduced  ooet  of  tnaqMMC,  aa  we 
have  ahown,  calla  new  aoiia  into  cultiration,  it  alao  caiie  into  exieteaee  new 
marketa  for  manufactured  and  agricultural  produce*  The  great  epecd  of 
tranait  JMrhioh  haa  been  proved  to  be  practicable,  muat  open  n  conuDerce  b^ 
tween  diatant  poiota  in  varioua  articlea,  the  nature  of  which  doee  not  parait 
them  ta  be  preaerved  ao  aa  to  be  fit  for  uae  beyond  a  certain  tioM.  Such  aie, 
for  example,  nuuny  epeciea  of  TegetaUe  and  animal  ibod,  which  at  prnaani  aia 
confined  to  marketa  at  a  very  limited  diitance  from  the  gwwer  or  feeder.  The 
truth  of  thia  obaenration  ia  manifeeted  by  the  effecta  iddoh  have  followed  dba 
intercourae  by  ateam  on  the  Iriah  channel.  The  weatem  towne  of  Enf^and 
have  become  marketa  for  a  prodigioua  quantity  of  Iriah  produce,  which  it  had 
been  previouely  impoeaible  to  export.  If  animal  food  be  traoeported  ahte 
from  the  grower  to  the  consumer,  the  diaiance  of  the  market  is  limited  bjr  tht 
power  of  the  animal  to  travel,  and  the  cost  of  ita  support  on  the  road.  It  ii 
only  particular  apeciesof  caitie  which  bear  to  be  carried  to  market  on  comaoa 
rofuis  and  by  honie-carnages.  But  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  railway,  ths 
magnitude  and  weight  of  the  loads  which  may  be  tranaportad  on  it,  and  iks 
prodigious  speed  which  may  be  attained,  render  the  tranapurtof  cattle,  of  eiaij 
apecies,  to  almoat  any  diataoce,  both  easy  and  cheap.  In  proceas  of  tiaM, 
when  the  railway  system  becomes  extended,  the  metropolis  and  populona  towns  c 
will  therefore  become  markets,  not  aa  at  present  to  diatiicta  wiUiin  limited  dia> 
tances  of  them,  but  tu  the  whole  country. 

The  moral  and  political  consequences  of  so  great  a  change  in  the  poweis 
of  transition  of  persons  and  intelligence  from  place  to  place  are  not  easily  cal- 
culated. The  concentration  of  niuid  and  exertion  which  a  great  metropolis 
always  exhibits,  will  be  extended  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  whole  realoL 
The  same  effect  will  be  produced  as  it'  all  distances  were  lessened  iu  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  speed  and  cheapness  of  transit  are  iiicreaaed.  Towas 
at  present  removed  some  stages  from  the  metropolis,  will  become  its  suburbs; 
others,  now  at  a  day*s  journey,  will  be  removed  to  its  immediate  vicinity ;  biui- 1 
noss  will  be  carried  on  with  as  much  ease  between  them  and  the  metrupulii, 
as  it  is  now  between  distant  pomts  of  the  metropolis  itself.  Let  those  woo 
discard  speculations  like  these  as  wild  and  improbable,  recur  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  at  no  very  remote  period,  on  the  subject  of  steam  navigation. 
Within  the  memory  of  persons  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
the  possibility  of  traversing  by  the  steam-engine  the  channele  and  seas  that 
surround  and  intersect  these  islands,  was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  enthusiasts. 
Nautical  men  and  men  of  science  rejected  such  speculationa  with  equal  in- 
credulity, and  with  little  less  than  scorn  for  the  understanding  of  those  who  qould 
for  a  moment  entertain  them.  Yet  we  have  witnessed  sieani-engioes  traversing, 
not  these  channels  and  seas  alone,  but  sweeping  the  face  of  the  waters  rousd 
every  coast  in  Europe.  The  seas  which  iiitt:r|)08e  between  the  Asiatic  do- 
unnioiis  and  Egypt,  and  those  which  separate  the  iiritish  .shorea  from  America, 
ha\e  ottered  an  e4Ually  inetiectual  barrier  to  its  powers,  if  ateam  be  uoi  umJ 
as  the  only  means  of  coimecting  the  most  distant  points  of  our  planet,  ii  is  out 
because  it  is  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  eud,  but  because  tl»  I 
supply  of  the  material,  from  which  at  the  present  moment  it  derives  its  powers^  | 
is  resiricted  by  local  and  accidental  circumstances.  j 

1  propose  at  preseut  to  lay  belore  you  some  account  of  the  means  wber^J  i 
the  elfecui  above  referred  to  have  been  produced  ;  of  the  manner  and  degies  | 
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B  which  the  poblic  have  availed  thefoselves  of  these  means ;  and  of  the  im- 
proremaats  of  which  they  seem  to  us  to  be  susceptible. 

it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  history  of  this  invention  considerable  time 
and  great  ingenuity  were  vainly  expended  in  attempting  to  overcome  a  diffi- 
caify,  which  in  the  end  turned  out  to  be  purely  imaginary.  To  comprehend 
diMncUy  the  manner  in  which  a  wheel*carriage  is  propelled  by  steam,  suppose 
that  a  pin  or  handle  is  Attached  to  the  spoke  of  the  wheel  at  some  distance  from  its 
ceatre,  and  that  a  force  is  applied  to  this  pin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
wheel  revolve.  If  the  tire  of  the  wheel  and  the  surface  of  the  road  were 
absolutely  snMkAh  and  free  from  friction,  so  that  the  face  of  the  tire  wonld  slide 
without  resistance  upon  the  road,  then  the  effect  of  the  force  thus  applied  would 
be  osarely  to  cause  the  wheel  to  turn  round,  the  carriage  being  stationary,  the 
aorfac^o  c^  the  tire  slipping  or  sliding  upon  the  road  as  the  wheel  is  made  to 
revolve.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  face  of  the  tire  upon 
the  road  is  such  as  to  produce  between  them  such  a  degree  of  adhesion  as  will 
render  it  impossible  for  the  wheel  to  slide  or  slip  upon  the  road  by  the  force 
which  is  applied  to  it,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  wheel  can  only  turn 
round  in  obedience  to  the  force  which  moves  it  by  causing  the  carriage  to  ad- 
vance, so  that  the  wheel  will  roll  upon  the  road,  and  the  carriage  will  be  moved 
forward,  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  each  time 
it  performs  a  complete  revolution. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  of  these  effects  may  be  partially  produced ;  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  wheel  to  the  road  may  be  insufficient  to  prevent  slipping  alto- 
gether, and  yet  it  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  slipping  as  fast 
as  it  revolves.  Under  such  circumstances  the  carriage  would  advance  and 
the  wheel  would  slip.  The  progressive  motion  of  the  carriage  during  one 
complete  revolution  of  the  wheel  would  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
complete  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  the  portion  through  which  in  one 
revolution  it  has  slipped. 

When  the  construction  of  travelling  steam-engines  first  engaged  the  attention 
of  engineers,  and  for  a  considerable  period  afterward,  a  notion  was  impressed 
upon  their  minds  that  the  adhesion  between  the  face  of  the  wheel  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  niust  necessarily  be  of  very  small  amount,  and  that  in  every 
practical  case  the  wheels  thus  driven  would  either  slip  altogether,  and  produce 
no  advance  of  the  carriage,  or  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  impelling 
power  would  be  lust  by  the  partial  slipping  or  sliding  of  the  wheels.  It  is 
singular  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  the  many  ingenious  persons  who 
for  several  years  were  engaged  in  such  experiments  and  speculations,  to  as- 
certain by  experiment  the  actual  amount  of  adhesion  in  any  particular  case 
between  the  wheels  and  the  road. .  Had  they  done  so,  we  should  probably 
now  have  found  locomotive  engines  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  that  to  which 
they  have  attained. 

To  remedy  this  imaginary  difficulty,  Messrs.  Trevethick  and  Vivian  pro- 
posed to  nlake  the  external  rims  of  the  wheels  rough  and  uneven,  by  surround- 
ing them  with  projecting  heads  of  nails  or  bolts,  or  by  cutting  transverse 
grooves  on  them.  They  proposed,  in  cases  where  considerable  elevations 
were  to  be  ascended,  to  cause  claws  or  nails  to  project  from  the  surface  during 
the  ascent,  so  as  to  take  hold  of  the  road. 

In  seven  years  after  the  construction  of  the  first  locomotive  engine  by  these 
engineers,  another  locomotive  engine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Blinkeusop,  of 
Middletim  colliery,  near  Leeds.  He  obtained  a  patent,  in  1811,  for  the  appli- 
cation of  a  rack-rail.  The  railroad  thus,  instead  of  being  composed  of  smooth 
bars  of  iron,  presented  a  line  of  projecting  teeth,  like  those  of  a  cog-wheel, 
whieh  sireielied  along  the  entire  distance  la  be  travelled.    The  wheels  on 
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which  tha,«Bain«  rtdlod  warn  furniibsd  with  coiTMponditiK  Utabt  which  wm^p 
«)d  in  the  leoita  of  the  nilraad,  and,  in  thia  wsjr,  piudncad  s  prognuiv*  ■otin 
in  the  carrirngs. 

The  noxt  contriMnce  tat  OTerooming  thia  fictiligiM  dilBcnl^,  wee  ihil  ti 
Meura,  Chapinan,  who,  in  the  year  1819,  abtmioed  a  pwent  for  working  • 
iocoiiialive  engine  by  a  chain  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  line  of  tA 
load,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  This  chain  waa  peeeed  once  raond  a 
gniorsd  wheel  under  the  centre  oT  the  camtge ;  eo  that,  when  thia  gnmrel 
wheel  waa  tomed  by  the  rngiue,  the  chain  being  incapable  of  alif^ng  npMi  i^ 
the  carriage  was  cooaequently  advanced  on  iha  mad.  In  ordnr  to  prereit  Am 
atrain  from  acting  on  the  whole  length  of  the  chain,  ita  links  war*  made  to  Ml 
upon  Bpright  forfca  {daced  at  certain  interrala,  which  betweoo  tboae  iMerrali 
auaUioed  the  tenaion  of  the  chain  ptodnced  l^  the  engiM.  'FiictioBHvllan 
were  uaed  to  pnaa  the  chain  into  the  groora  of  the  wheal,  ao  aa  lo  praveM  il 
iiuiil  alipping,  Thia  contrirance  waa  noon  abandoned,  for  the  nrv  ohfiow 
raason  that  a  prodigiona  loas  of  force  waa  incurred  bj  the  frictiaa  of  the  chain. 

The  foiiatving  year,  1818,  produced  a  contrirance  of  aingnlnr  isgODnity,  far 
orercoming  the  anppoaed  difficulty  arising  fiom  the  want  of  adbeaioa  betweaa 
(be  wheala  and  the  road.  Thia  waa  no  other  than  a  |Mirof  iBeGlHnicaJ 
and  feet,  which  were  made  to  walk  and  propel  in  a  manaer  somewba 
aembling  the  feet  of  an  animal. 
'    A  akatch  of  iheae  propellera  ia  giTen  in  fig.  63.    A  is  the  carnage  nBriag 
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on  the  railroad,  L  and  L'  are  the  legs,  F  and  F'  iho  feel.  The  foot  F  has 
joint  at  0,  which  corresponda  lo  the  ankle  ;  another  joint  is  placed  at  K, 
which  corresponds  lo  the  knee  ;  and  a  ihinl  is  placed  at  L,  which  corresponds 
lu  ihe  hip.  Similar  jointa  are  placed  at  ihe  corresponding  letters  in  the  other 
Ug.  The  knsfi-joint  K  ia  atuched  to  ihe  end  of  the  piston  of  ibe  cylinder. 
When  iho  piston,  which  ia  horizontal,  is  pressed  outward,  the  leg  L  prei 
the  foot  F  againal  the  ground,  and  ihe  resistance  forces  the  carriage  A 
ward.  Aa  the  carriage  proceeds,  lbs  angle  K  at  ihe  knee  becomes  larger,  lO  S 
that  ibe  leg  and  thigh  take  a  straighier  position  ;  and  this  continues  until  the 
piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke.  At  ihe  hip  L  there  is  a  short  lerer 
L  M,  the  extremity  of  which  is  connected  by  a  cord  or  chain  with  a  point  S, 
placed  near  the  shin  of  the  leg.  When  the  piston  is  pressed  into  the  cylinder, 
the  knee  K  is  drawn  toward  the  engine,  and  the  cord  M  S  is  made  to  lift  the 
foot  F  from  the  ground  i  to  which  it  doea  not  return  until  the  piston  has  ar- 
rived at  the  eztramity  of  ihe  cylinder.    On  the  pision  being  again  driven  oat 
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of  the  cylinder,  tbe  foot  F,  being  placed  on  the  road,  is  pressed  backward  by 
the  force  of  the  piston-rod  at  K  ;  but  the  friction  of  the  ground  preventing  its 
backward  motion,  the  reaction  causes  the  engine  to  advance  :  and  in  the  same 
manner  this  process  is  continued. 

Attached  to  the  thigh  at  N,  above  the  knee,  by  a  joint,  is  a  horizontal  rod 
N  R,  which  works  a  rack  R.  This  rack  has  beneath  it  a  cog-wheel.  This 
cog-wheel  acts  in  another  rack  below  it.  By  these  means,  when  the  knee  K 
is  driYeu  from  the  engine,  the  rack  R  is  moved  backtoard ;  but  the  cog-wheel 
acting  on  the  other  rack  beneath  it,  will  move  the  latter  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  rack  R  being  then  moved  in  the  same  direction  with  the  knee  K,  it 
follows  that  the  other  rack  will  always  be  moved  in  a  contrary  direction.  The 
lo^rer  rack  is  connected  by  another  horizontal  rod  with  the  thigh  of  the  leg 
L  F'y  immediately  above  the  knee  at  N'.  When  the  piston  is  forced  inward^ 
ifae  knee  K'  will  thus  be  forced  backward;  and  when  the  piston  is  forced  out' 
ward^  the  knee  K^  will  be  drawn  forward.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  two 
knees  K  and  K'  are  pressed  alternately  backward  and  forward.  The  foot  F', 
when  the  knee  K'  is  drawn  forward,  is  lifted  by  the  means  already  described 
for  the  foot  F. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  this  description,  that  the  piece  of  mechanism  here 
exhibited  is  a  contrivance  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  legs  of  an  animal, 
and  resembling  in  all  respects  the  fore  legs  of  a  horse.  It  is  however  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  specimen  of  great  ingenuity  than  as  a  contrivance  of 
practical  utility. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  important  fact  was  first  ascertained  that 
the  adhesion  or  friction  of  the  wheels  with  the  rails  on  which  they  moved  was 
amply  sufficient  to  propel  the  engine,  even  when  dragging  after  it  a  load  of 
great  weight ;  and  that  in  such  case,  the  progressive  motion  would  be  effected 
without  any  slipping  of  the  wheels.  The  consequence  of  this  fact  rendered 
totally  useless  all  the  contrivances  for  giving  wheels  a  purchase  on  the  road, 
such  as  racks,  chains,  feet,  <&c.  The  experiment  by  which  this  was  deter- 
mined appears  to  have  been  first  tried  on  the  Wylam  railroad ;  where  it  was 
proved,  that  when  the  road  was  level,  and  the  rails  clean,  the  adhesion  of  the 
wheels  was  sufficient,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  propel  considerable  loads. 
By  manual  labor  it  was  first  ascertained  how  much  weight  the  wheels  of  a 
common  carriage  would  overcome  without  slipping  round  on  the  rail,  and 
having  found  the  proportion  which  that  bore  to  the  weight,  they  then  ascer- 
tained that  the  weight  of  the  engine  would  produce  sufficient  adhesion  to  drag 
after  it  on  the  railroad  the  requisite  number  of  wagons. 

In  1814,  an  engine  was  constructed  at  Killingworth,  by  Mr.  Stephenson, 
having  two  cylinders  with  a  cylindrical  boiler,  and  working  two  pair  of  wheels, 
I  by  cranks  placed  at  right  angles  ;  so  that  when  the  one  was  in  full  operation, 
the  other  was  at  its  dead  points.  By  these  means  the  propelling  power  was 
alwa3r8  in  action.  The  cranks  were  maintained  in  this  position  by  an  endless 
chain,  which  passed  round  two  cogged  wheels  placed  under  the  engine,  and 
which  were  fixed  on  the  same  axles  on  which  the  wheels  were  placed.  The 
wheels  in  this  case  were  fixed  on  the  axles,  and  turned  with  them. 

In  an  engine  subsequently  constructed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  for  the  Killing- 
worth  railroad,  the  mode  adopted  of  connecting  the  wheels  by  an  endless  chain 
and  eog*wheels  was  abandoned  ;  and  the  same  effect  was  produced  by  con- 
necting the  two  cranks  by  a  straight  rod.  All  such  contrivances,  however, 
have  ibis  great  defect,  that,  if  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  be  not  constructed 
with  dimensions  accurately  equal,  there  muRt  necessarily  be  a  slipping  or 
dragging  on  the  road.  The  nature  of  the  machinery  requires  that  each  wheel 
should  perform  its  revolution  exactly  in  the  same  time  ;  and  consequently,  in 
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doing  80,  must  pass  over  exactly  equal  lengths  of  the  road.  If,  therefore,  the 
circumference  of  the  wheels  be  not  accurately  equal,  that  wheel  which  hu 
the  lesser  circumference  must  be  dragged  along  so  much  of  the  road  as  that 
by  which  it  falls  short  of  the  circumference  of  the  greater  wheel ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  wheel  must  be  dragged  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
compensate  for  the  same  difference.  As  no  mechanism  cao  accomplish  i 
perfect  equality  in  four,  much  less  in  six  wheels,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
great  portion  of  that  dragging  effect  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle 
of  this  machine  ;  and  even  were  the  wheels,  in  the  first  instance,  accurately 
constructed,  it  is  not  possible  that  their  wear  could  be  so  exactly  uniform  as 
to  continue  equal. 

The  next  stimulus  which  the  progress  of  this  invention  received,  proceeded 
from  the  great  national  work  undertaken  at  Liverpool,  by  which  that  town  aod 
the  extensive  commercial  mart  of  Manchester  were  connected  by  a  double  line 
of  railway.  When  this  project  was  undertaken,  it  was  not  decided  whit 
moving  power  it  might  be  most  expedient  to  adopt  as  a  means  of  transport  oo 
the  proposed  road :  the  choice  lay  between  horse  power,  fixed  steam-engines, 
and  locomotive  engines  ;  but  the  first,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  was  at  once 
rejected  in  favor  of  one  or  other  of  the  last  two. 

The  steam-engine  may  be  applied,  by  two  distinct  methods,  to  more  wagons 
either  on  a  turnpike  road  or  on  a  railway.  By  the  one  method  the  steam- 
engine  is  fixed,  and  draws  the  carriage  or  train  of  carriages  toward  it  by  a  chain 
extending  the  whole  length  of  road  on  which  the  engine  works.  By  this 
method  the  line  of  road  over  which  the  transport  is  conducted  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  short  intervals,  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  which  an  engine  is 
placed.  The  wagons  or  carriages,  when  drawn  by  any  engine  to  its  ova 
station,  are  detached,  and  connected  with  the  extremity  of  the  chain  worked 
by  the  next  stationary  engine  ;  and  thus  the  journey  is  performed,  from  staiioo 
to  station,  by  separate  engines.  By  the  other  method  the  same  engine  draws 
the  load  the  whole  journey,  travelling  with  it. 

The  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad,  when  that  work  was 
advanced  toward  its  completion,  employed,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1829, 
Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Lock,  and  Messrs.  Walker  and  Hastrick,  experienced 
engineers,  to  visit  the  diiferent  railways,  where  practical  information  respect- 
ing the  comparative  effects  of  stationary  and  locomotive  engines  was  likely  to 
be  obtained;  and  from  these  gentlemen  they  received  reports  on  the  relative 
merits,  according  to  their  judgment  of  the  two  methods.  The  particulars  of 
their  calculations  are  given  at  large  in  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Wood  on  railways  ;  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  not  only  on  this,  but  on 
many  other  subjects  connected  with  the  locomotive  steam-engine,  into  which  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  object  to  enter.  The  result  of  the  comparison  of  the 
two  systems  was,  that  the  capital  necessary  to  be  advanced  to  establish  a  line 
of  stationary  engines  was  considerably  greater  than  that  which  was  necessary 
to  establish  an  equivalent  power  in  locomotive  engines ;  that  the  annual  ex- 
pense by  the  stationary  engines  was  likewise  greater ;  and  that,  consequeuUy, 
the  expense  of  transport  by  the  latter  was  greater,  in  a  like  proportion. 

The  decision  of  the  directors  was,  therefore,  in  favor  of  locomotive  engines; 
and  their  next  measure  was  to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  country  might  be  stimulated  to  supply  them  wiih  the  best  possible 
form  of  engines  for  this  purpose.  With  this  view,  it  was  proposed  and  earned 
into  effect  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  Which  might  be  pn)- 
duced  under  certain  proposed  conditions,  and  to  appoint  a  time  for  a  public 
trial  of  the  claims  of  the  candidates.  A  premium  of  &ve  hundred  pounds  was 
accordingly  ofifered  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  to  run  on  the  Lirerpool  tad 
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Manchester  railway ;  under  the  condition  that  it  should  produce  no  smoke ;  [ 
ihat  the  pressure  of  the  steam  should  be  limited  to  fifty  pounds  on  the  inch  ; 
and  that  it  should  draw  at  least  three  times  its  own  weight,  at  the  rate  of  not  [ 
less  than  ten  miles  an  hour ;  that  the  engine  should  be  supported  on  springs, 
and  should  not*exceed  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Precautions  were  also  proposed 
against  the  consequences  of  the  boiler  bursting  ;  and  other  matters  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  more  particularly  here.  This  proposal  was  announced  in  the 
spring  of  1829,  and  the  time  of  trial  was  appointed  in  the  following  October. 
The  engines  which  underwent  the  trial  were,  the  Rocket,  constructed  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  ;  the  Sanspareil,  by  Hackworth ;  and  the  Novelty,  by  Messrs. 
Braithwaite  and  Ericsson.  Of  these,  the  Rocket  obtained  the  premium.  A 
line  of  railway  was  selected  for  the  trial,  on  a  level  piece  of  road  about  two 
miles  in  length,  near  a  place  called  Rainhill,  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter ;  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  was  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the 
engine  had  to  travel  this  distance  backward  and  forward  ten  times,  which 
made  altogether  a  journey  of  thirty  miles.  The  Rocket  performed  this  journey 
twice :  the  first  time  in  2  hours  14  minutes  and  8  seconds  ;  and  the  second 
time  in  2  hours  6  minutes  and  49  seconds.  Its  speed  at  different  parts  of  the 
journey  varied  :  its  greatest  rate  of  motion  was  rather  above  29  miles  an  hour ; 
and  its  least,  about  11^  miles  an  hour.  The  average  rate  of  the  one  journey 
was  13j^^  miles  an  hour;  and  of  the  other,  14^  miles.  This  was  the  only 
engine  which  performed  the  complete  journey  proposed,  the  others  having 
been  stopped  from  accidents  which  occurred  to  them  in  the  experiment.  The 
Sanspareil  performed  the  distance  between  the  stations  eight  times,  travelling 
22^  miles  in  1  hour  37  minutes  and  16  seconds.  The  greatest  velocity  to 
which  this  engine  attained  was  something  less  than  23  miles  per  hour.  The 
Novelty  had  only  passed  twice  between  the  stations  when  the  joints  of  the 
boiler  gave  way,  and  put  an  end  to  the  experiment. 

The  great  object  to  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  these  engines  was, 
to  combine  with  sufficient  lightness  the  greatest  possible  heating  power.  The 
fire  necessarily  acts  on  the  water  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  its  radiant  heat ;  and 
second,  by  the  current  of  heated  air  which  is  carried  by  the  draught  through 
the  fines,  and  finally  passes  into  the  chimney.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
\  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  to  boih  these  sources  of  heat  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  water. 

The  superiority  of  the  Rocket  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  surface  of  the  water  which  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 
With  a  less  extent  of  grate-bars  than  the  Sanspareil,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  dve^  it  exposed  a  greater  surface  of  water  to  radiant  heat,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  three  ;  and  a  greater  surface  of  water  to  heated  air,  in  the  pro|>ortion 
of  more  than  three  to  two.  It  was  found  that  the  Rocket,  compared  with  the 
Sanspareil,  consumed  fuel,  in  the  evaporation  of  a  given  quantity  of  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  twenty-eight. 

The  object  to  be  efifected  in  the  boilers  of  these  engines  is,  to  keep  a  small 
quantity  of  water  at  an  excessive  temperature,  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of 
fuel  kept  in  the  most  active  state  of  combustion.  To  accomplish  this,  ft  is  • 
necessary,  first,  so  to  shape  the  boiler,  furnace,  and  flues,  that  the  water  shall 
be  in  contact  with  as  extensive  a  surface  as  possible,  every  part  of  which  is 
acted  on,  either  immediately,  by  the  heat  radiating  from  the  fire,  or  mediately, 
by  the  air  which  has  passed  through  the  fire,  and  which  finally  rushes  inui  the 
chimney  :  and,  secondly,  that  such  a  forcible  draught  should  be  mainiuined  in 
the  furnace,  that  a  quantity  of  heat  shall  be  extricated  from  the  fuel,  by  com- 
bustion, sufficient  to  maintain  the  water  at  the  necessary  temperature,  and  to 
produce   the   steam  with  sufficient  rapidity.     To  accomplish  these  objects^ 
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therefore,  the  chamber  containing  the  grate  ahould  be  ecniij|delel]r  anmiaaM 
by  water^  and  ahould  be  below  the  le? el  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
maffniiude  of  the  aurfaee  expoeed  to  mdintioa  should  be  aa  great  as  ia  cooaiatw 
wim  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  machine.  In  the  next  phu:e,  it  ia  neeeaauj 
that  the  heat,  which  ia  abaorbed  by  the  air  paasing  through  the  fuel,  and  keep- 
ing it  in  a  atate  of  combuation,  ahould  be  tranaferred  to  ibe  water  before  the 
air  escapes  into  tlw  chimney.  Air  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  to  acoom* 
pliah  this  it  ia  neoeaaary  that  the  air  in  the  flues  ahould  be  expoeed  to  aa  grmt 
an  extent  of  aurfaee  in  contact  with  the  water  aa  possible.  No  oontrivance 
can  be  leaa  adapted  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  than  one  or  two  large  tabes 
tfaveraing  the  boiler,  aa  in  the  earliest  locomoti? e  enginea :  the  body  of  air 
which  pMsed  through  the  centre  of  these  tubes  had  no  contact  with  their 
aurfaee,  and,  consequently,  paased  into  the  chimney  at  nearly  the  aame  tern* 
perature  aa  that  which  it  had  when  it  quitted  the  fire.  The  only  portion  of  sir 
which  imparted  ita  heat  to  the  water  was  that  portion  which  paaaed  next  to  ths 
aurfaee  of  the  tube. 

Several  methods  suggest  themselves  to  increase  the  surface  of  water  ia  eoa- 
tact  with'a  given  quantity  of  air  passing  through  it.  This  would  be  accm- 
pliahed  by  causing  the  air  lo  pass  between  plates  placed  near  each  other,  so 
aa  to  divide  the  current  into  thin  strata,  having  between  them  atrata  of  walsr, 
or  it  migbt  be  made  to  pass  between  tubes  differing  slightly  in  diameter,  ths 
water  passing  through  an  inner  tube,  and  being  alao  in  contact  with  the  eIte^ 
nal  surface  of  the  outer  tube.  Such  a  method  would  be  aimilar  in  principle  ts 
the  steam-jacket  used  in  Watt's  steam-engines,  or  to  the  coodenaer  of  Caii- 
wright's  engine.  But,  considering  the  faeiUty  of  constructing  aroali  tubea,  and 
of  placing  (hem  in  the  boiler,  that  method,  perhaps,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
in  practice ;  although  the  shape  of  a  tube,  geometrically  considered,  is  moat 
unfavorable  for  the  exposure  of  a  fluid  contained  in  it  to  its  surface.  The  air 
which  passes  from  the  fire-chamber,  being  subdivided  as  it  passes  through  the 
boiler  by  a  great  number  of  very  small  tubes,  may  be  made  to  impart  all  its 
excess  of  heat  to  the  water  before  it  issues  into  the  chimney.  This  is  all 
which  the  most  refined  contrivance  can  effect.  The  Rocket  engine  was 
traversed  by  twenty-five  tubes,  each  three  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  principle 
has  since  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  abstraction  of  a  great  quantity  of  heat  from  the  air  before  it  reaches  the 
chimney  is  attended  with  one  consequence,  which,  at  first  view,  would  present 
a  difficulty  apparently  insurmountable  ;  the  chimney  would,  in  fact,  lose  its 
power  of  draught.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  removed  by  usiug  the  waste 
steam,  which  bad  passed  from  the  cylinder  after  working  the  engine,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  draught.  This  steam  was  urged  through  a  jet  presented 
upward  in  the  chimney,  and  driven  out  with  such  force  in  that  direction  as  to 
create  a  sufficient  draught  to  work  the  furnace. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  understood,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  only  limit  to  the  attainment  of  speed  by  locomotive  engines  is  the 
power  to  produce,  in  a  given  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  steam.  Each  stroke 
of  the  piston  causes  one  revolution  of  the  wheels,  and  consumes  four  cylinders 
full  •of  steam  :  consequently,  a  cylinder  of  steam  corresponds  to  a  certain 
number  of  feet  of  road  travelled  over :  hence  it  is  that  the  production  of  a  rapid 
and  abundant  supply  of  heat,  and  the  imparting  of  that  heat  quickly  and  effectu- 
ally to  the  water,  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  construct  an  engine 
capable  of  rapid  motion. 

The  method  of  subdividing  the  flue  into  tubes  was  carried  much  further  bj 
Mr.  Stephenson  after  the  construction  of  the  Rocket ;  and,  indeed,  the  princi- 
ple was  so  obvious,  it  is  only  surprising  that,  in  the  first  instance,  tubes  of 
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■mailer  diameter  than  three  inches  were  not  used.  In  engines  since  con* 
structed,  the  number  of  tubes  vary  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
diameter  being  reduced  to  two  inches  or  less ;  and  in  some  instances  tubes 
haTe  been  introduced,  even  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  one  and 
a  half  inch  diameter. 

Since  the  period  at  which  this  railway  was  opened  for  the  actual  purposes 
of  transport,  the  locomotive  engines  have  been  in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement. Scarcely  a  month  has  passed  without  suggesting  some  change 
in  the  details,  by  which  fuel  might  be  economized,  the  production  of  steam 
Tendered  more  rapid,  the  wear  of  the  engine  rendered  slower,  the  proportionate 
strength  of  the  different  parts  improved,  or  some  qther  desirable  end  obtained. 

Engines  constructed  in  the  form  of  the  Rocket,  were  subject  to  two  principal 
defects.  The  cylinders,  being  placed  outside  the  engine,  were  exposed  to  the 
cold  of  the  atmosphere,  which  produced  a  waste  of  heat  more  or  less  consider- 
able by  condensation.  The  points  at  which  the  power  of  the  steam  to  turn  the 
wheels  was  applied,  being  at  the  extremities  of  the  axle  and  on  the  exterior  of 
the  wheel,  a  considerable  strain  was  produced,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  application  of  the  power  from  the  centre  of  resistance.  If  it  were 
posaible  that  the  impelling  power  could  act  in  drawing  the  train  at  all  times 
with  equal  energy  to  both  sides  of  the  engine,  then  no  injurious  strain  would 
be  produced ;  but  from  the  relative  position  of  the  points  on  the  opposite  wheels 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  attach  the  connecting  rods,  it  was  inevitable  that, 
at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  pistons  exerts  its  full  power  in  driving  the 
wheel,  the  other  piston  must  be  altogether  inactive.  The  impelling  power, 
therefore,  at  alternate  moments  of  time,  acted  on  opposite  wheels,  and  on  each 
of  them  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  axle. 

The  next  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  machine  was  made  with  a  view  to 
remove  these  two  defects.  The  cylinders  were  transferred  from  the  exterior 
of  the  engine  to  the  interior  of  the  casing  called  the  smoke-box,  B,  fig.  64, 

Pig.  64. 


which  supports  the  chimney,  and  which  receives  the  heated  air  issuing  from 
the  tubes  which  traverse  the  boiler*  Thus  placed,  the  cylinders  are  always 
maintained  as  hot  as  the  air  which  issues  from  the  flues,  and  all  condensation 
of  steam  by  their  exposure  is  prevented.     The  piston-rods  are  Ukewise  brought 
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closer  together,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  engine  :  the  connecting  rods,  no 
longer  attached  to  the  wheels,  are  made  to  act  upon  two  cranks  constructed 
I  upon  the  axle  of  the  wheels,  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  From 
!  the  position  of  these  cranks,  one  would  always  be  at  its  dead  point  when  the 
other  is  in  full  action.  The  action  of  the  steam  upon  them  would,  therefore, 
be  generally  unequal ;  but  this  would  not  produce  the  same  strain  as  when  the 
connecting  rods  are  attached  to  points  upon  the  exterior  of  the  wheels,  owing 
to  the  cranks  being  constructed  on  the  axle  at  points  so  much  nearer  its 
centre.  By  this  means  it  was  found  that  the  working  of  the  machine  was 
more  even,  and  productive  of  much  less  strain,  than  in  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  Rocket,  and  the  earlier  engines.  On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  disad- 
vantage was  incurred  by  a  double-cranked  axle.  The  weakness  necessarily 
arising  from  such  a  form  of  axle  could  only  be  removed  by  great  thickness 
and  weight  of  metal ;  and  even  this  precaution,  at  first,  did  not  prevent  their 
occasional  fracture.  The  forging  of  them  was,  however,  subsequently  much 
improved :  the  cranks,  instead  of  being  formed  by  bending  the  nietal  when  I 
softened  by  beat,  were  made  by  cutting  the  square  of  the  crank  out  of  the  solid 
metal ;  and  now  it  rarely  happens  that  one  of  these  axles  fails. 

The  adoption  of  smaller  tubes,  and  a  greater  number  of  them,  with  a  view 
more  perfectly  to  extract  the  heat  from  the  air  in  passing  to  the  chimney, 
rendered  a  more  forcible  draught  necessary.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
adoption  of  a  more  contracted  blast-pipe  leading  from  the  eduction-pipes  of  the 
cylinders  and  presented  up  the  chimney.  A  representation  of  such  a  blast-pipe, 
with  the  two  tubes  leading  from  the  cylinders  and  uniting  together  near  the  ; 
point,  which  is  presented  up  the  chimney,  is  given  at  p  />  in  fig.  74.  The  en- 
gine thus  improved  is  represented  in  fig.  64. 

A  represents  the  cylindrical  boiler,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  traversed  by 
tubes.  They  are  usually  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  number,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  boiler  is  about  seven  feet  in  length  ;  the  fire- 
chamber  is  attached  to  one  end  of  it,  at  F,  the  cylinders  are  inserted  in  a 
chamber  at  the  other  end,  immediaiely  under  the  chimney.  The  piston-rods 
are  supported  in  the  horizontal  position  by  guides ;  and  connecting  rods  extend 
from  them,  under  the  engine,  to  the  two  cranks  placed  on  the  axle  of  the  large 
wheels.  The  effects  of  an  inequality  in  the  road  are  counteracted  by  springs, 
on  which  the  engine  rests  ;  the  springs  being  below  the  axle  of  the  great 
wheels,  and  above  that  of  the  less,  'i'he  steam  is  supplied  to  the  cylinders,  and 
withdrawn,  by  means  of  the  common  sliding  valves,  which  are  worked  bv  an 
eccentric  wheel  placed  on  the  axle  of  the  large  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The 
motion  is  communicated  from  this  eccentric  wheel  to  the  valve  by  sliding  rods. 
The  stand  is  placed  for  the  attendant  at  the  end  of  the  engine,  next  the  fire- 
place F  ;  and  two  levers  L  project  from  the  end  which  communicate  wiih  j 
the  valves  by  means  of  rods,  by  which  the  engine  is  governed  so  as  to  reverse  j 
the  motion. 

The  wheels  of  these  engines  have  been  commonly  constructed  of  wood  with 
strong  iron  ties,  furnished  with  flanges  adapted  to  the  rails.  But  Mr.  Stephen- 
son alterward  substituted,  in  some  instances,  wheels  of  iron  with  hollow  spokes. 
The  engine  draws  after  it  a  tender  carriage  containing  the  fuel  and  water;  and, 
when  carrying  a  light  load,  is  capable  of  performing  the  whole  journey  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  without  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  When  a  heavy 
load  of  merchandise  is  drawn,  it  is  usual  to  take  in  water  at  the  middle  of 
the  trip. 

In  reviewing  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  locomotive  engines  used  on  this  railway  is  mainly  owing  to  three  cir- 
cumstances :  1st,  the  unlimited  power  of  draught  in  the  furnace,  by  projecting 
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the  waste  steam  into  the  chimney ;  2d,  the  almost  unlimited  abstraction  of  heat 
from  the  air  passing  from  the  furnace,  by  arrangement  of  tubes  traversing  the 
boiler ;  and,  3d,  keeping  the  cylinders  warm,  by  immersing  them  in  the  cham- 
ber under  the  chimney.  There  are  many  minor  details  which  might  be  noticed 
with  approbation,  but  these  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  improvements. 

The  great  original  cost,  and  the  heavy  expense  of  keeping  the  engines  used 
on  the  railway  in  repair,  have  pressed  severely  on  the  resources  of  the  under- 
taking. One  of  the  best- constructed  of  the  later  engines  costs  originally 
1,500^.,  and  sometimes  more.  The  original  cost,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  principal  source  of  expense :  the  wear  and  tear  of  these  machines,  and 
the  occasional  fracture  of  those  parts  on  which  the  greatest  strain  has  been 
laidy  have  greatly  exceeded  what  the  directors  had  anticipated.  Although 
this  source  of  expense  must  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  engines  not  having  yet 
attained  that  state  of  perfection,  in  the  proportion  and  adjustment  of  their  parts, 
of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and  to  which  experience  alone  can  lead,  yet 
there  are  some  obvious  defects  which  demand  attention. 

The  heads  of  the  boilers  are  flat,  and  formed  of  iron,  similar  to  the  material 
of  the  boilers  themselves.  The  tubes  which  traverse  the  boiler  were,  until 
recently,  copper,  and  so  inserted  into  the  flat  head  or  end  as  to  be  water-tight. 
When  the  boiler  was  heated,  the  tubes  were  found  to  expand  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  other  parts  of  the  boiler  ;  which  frequently  caused  them  either 
to  be  loosened  at  the  extremities,  so  as  to  cause  leakage,  or  to  bend  from  want 
of  room  for  expansion.  The  necessity  of  removing  and  refastening  the  tubes 
caused,  therefore,  a  constant  expense. 

The  fireplace  being  situated  at  one  end  of  the  boiler,  immediately  below  the 
mouths  of  the  tubes,  a  powerful  draught  of  air,  passing  through  the  fire,  carries 
with  it  ashes  and  cinders,  which  are  driven  violently  through  the  tubes,  and 
especially  the  lower  ones,  situated  near  the  fuel.     These  tubes  are,  by  this 
means,  subject  to  rapid  wear,  the  cinders  continually  acting  upon  their  interior 
surface.     After  a  short  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  single  tubes,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  found  to  be  worn,  by  new  ones  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  when  this  is  neglected,  that  tubes  burst.     After  a  certain  length  of  ! 
time  the  engines  require  new  tubing.     This  wear  of  the  tubes  might  possibly   i 
be  avoided  by  constructing  the  fireplace  in  a  lower  position,  so  as  to  be  moro  \\ 
removed  from  their  mouths  ;  or,  still  more  effectually,  by  interposing  a  casing 
of  meial,  which  might  be  filled  with  water,  between  the  fireplace  and  those 
tubes  which  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  cinders  and  ashes.     The  unequal  | 
expansion  of  the  tubes  and  boilers  appears  to  be  an  incurable  defect,  if  the 
present  form  of  the  engine  be  retained.     If  the  fireplace  and  chimney  could 
be  placed  at  the  same  end  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  tubes  might  be  recurved, 
the  unequal  expansion  would  then  produce  no  injurious  effect;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  clean  the  tubes,  if  they  were  exposed,  as  they  are  at  present,  to  the 
cinders.     The  next  source  of  expense  arises  from  the  wear  of  the  boiler-heads, 
which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 

A  considerable  improvement  was  subsequently  introduced  into  the  method 
of  tubing,  by  substituting  brass  for  copper  tubes.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
cause  of  this  improvement  has  been  discovered  ;  but  it  is  certain,  whatever  be 
the  cause,  that  brass  tubes  are  subject  to  considerably  slower  wear  than  cop- 
per ones. 

Since  the  date  to  which  the  preceding  observations  refer,  the  locomotive 
engine  has  undergone  several  improvements  in  detail  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  among  which,  the  addition  of  a  third  pair  of  wheels  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  An  engine  supported  on  three  pairs  of  wheels  has 
great  security  in  the  event  of  the  fracture  of  any  one  of  the  axles — ^the  remain- 
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ing  axles  and  wheels  being  sufficient  for  the  sappoit  of  the  naachine.  Coo« 
nected  with  this  change  is  another,  recommended  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephensoo, 
by  which  the  flanges  are  removed  from  the  driving  wheels,  those  upon  the 
remaining  pairs  of  wheels  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  engine  in  its  position  upon 
the  rails.  We  shall  now  describe  a  locomotive  engine  similar  in  construction 
to  those  almost  universally  used  at  present  on  railroads,  as  well  in  this  as  in 
other  countries. 

In  fig.  67  is  exhibited  a  vertical  section  of  the  engine  made  by  a  plane  car- 
i  ried  through  its  length ;  and  in  fig.  68,  is  exhibited  a  corresponding  section  of 
its  tender — the  tender  being  supposed  to  be  joined  on  to  the  engine  at  the  part 
where  the  connecting  points  appear  to  be  broken  in  the  drawing.  In  fig.  69, 
is  exhibited  the  plan  of  the  working  machinery,  including  the  cylinders, 
pistons,  eccentrics,  &c.,  which  are  under  the  boiler,  by  the  operation  of  which 
the  engine  is  driven.     Fig.  70,  represents  the  tender,  also  taken  in  plan. 

In  fig.  71,  is  represented  an  elevation  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  engine  next 
the  fire-box  ;  and  in  fig.  72,  is  represented  a  cross  vertical  section  through  the 
fire-box,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  engine,  showing  the  interior 
of  the  boiler  above  and  beside  the  fire-box,  the  rivets  and  bolts  connecting 
the  internal  and  external  fire-boxes,  the  regulator,  steam  funnel,  and  steam  \ 
dome. 

In  fig.  73,  is  represented  an  elevation  of  the  front  of  the  engine  next  the 
smoke-box,  showing  the  cylinder  covers  W,  bufifers  T,  &c. ;  and  in  fig.  74,  is 
represented  a  section  of  the  interior  of  the  smoke-box,  made  by  a  vertical 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  engine,  showing  the  tube-plate  forming  the  fore- 
most end  of  the  boiler,  the  branches  S  of  the  steam-pipe  leading  to  the  cylin- 
ders, the  blast-pipe  p,  the  cylinders  H,  and  the  chimney  6. 

The  same  letters  of  reference  are  placed  at  corresponding  parts  in  the  dif- 
ferent figures. 

The  boiler,  as  has  been  explained  in  the  engines  already  described,  is  a  ) 
cylinder  placed  upon  its  side,  the  section  of  which  is  exhibited  at  A,  fig.  67.  ( 
The  fire-box  consists  of  two  casings  of  metal,  one  within  the  other.  The  > 
fire-grate  is  represented  at  D.  The  tubes  by  which  the  products  of  combustion  j 
are  drawn  from  the  fire-box  to  the  smoke-box  F  are  represented  at  E.  Upon  ^ 
the  smoke-box  is  erected  the  chimney  G.  In  the  engine  from  which  ibis 
drawing  has  been  taken,  and  which  was  used  on  the  Loudon  and  Birmingham 
railway,  the  boiler  is  a  cylinder,  7J  feet  long,  and  3J  feet  in  diameter,  ii  is 
formed  of  wrought-iron  plates  j^g  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  overlapping  each 
other,  and  bound  together  by  iron  rivets  |  of  an  incli  in  diameter  and  1 J  inch 
apart.  One  of  these  rivets,  as  it  joins  two  plates,  is  represented  in  fig.  65.  j 
The  boiler  is  clothed  with  a  boarding  of  wood  a,  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  { 
bound  round  by  iron  hoops  screwed  together  at  the  bottom.  Wood  being  a 
slow  conductor  of  heat,  this  covering  has  the  effect  o{  keeping  the  boiler  warm, 
and  checking  the  condensation  of  steam  which  would  otherwise  be  produced 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  engine  through  the  cold  air. 

The  external  fire-box,  B  B,  is  a  casing  nearly  square  in  its  plan,  being  four 
feet  wide  outside,  and  three  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  measured  in 
the  direction  of  the  boiler.  It  is  constructed  of  wrought-iron  plates,  similar 
to  those  of  the  boiler.  This  box  descends  about  two  feet  below  the  boiler, 
the  top  being  semi-cylindrical,  as  seen  in  fig.  72,  of  a  somewhat  greater  diameter 
than  the  boiler,  and  concentrical  with  it.  The  front  of  the  fire-box  next  the  j 
end  of  the  boiler  has  a  circular  opening  equal  in  size  to  the  end  of  the  boiler.  ) 
To  the  edge  of  this  opening  the  boiler  is  fastened  by  angle  irons,  and  rivets  j 
in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  66.  These  rivets  are  seen  in  section  in 
ag,  67. 
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Fig.  66. 


The  internal  fire-box  C,  fig.  67,  is  similar  in  shapo  to  the  external,  only  i 
is  flat  at  the  top,  and  dose  everywhere  except  at  the  bottom.     Between 
and  the  external  fire-box  an  open  space  of  three  inches  and  a  half  is  left 
round,  and  on  the  side  next  the  boiler  this  space  is  increased  to  four  i 
This  internal  fire-box  is  made  of  copper  plates,  ^  of  an  inch  in  thick 
everywhere  except  next  the  boiler,  where  the  thickness  is  |^. 

As  the  sides  and  front  of  the  external  fire-box,  and  all  the  surfaces  bonrf- 
ing  the  internal  fire-box,  are  flat,  their  form  is  unfavorable  for  the  resistaooi 
of  pressure.  Adequate  means  are,  therefore,  provided  ibr  strengthening  thesL 
The  plates  forming  the  internal  fire-box  are  bent  outward  near  the  bottoov, 
until  they  are  bn>ught  into  contact  with  those  of  the  external  fire-box,  to  whidi 
they  are  attached  by  copper  rivets,  as  represented  at/,  in  fig.  67.  The  plaM 
forming  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  two  fire-boxes  are  fastened  together  by 
stays  represented  at  k,  in  figs.  67  and  72.  These  stays,  which  are  of  copper, 
have  a  screw  cut  upon  them  through  their  whole  length,  and  holes  are  made 
through  the  plates  of  both  fire-boxes  tapped  with  corresponding  threads. 
The  copper  screws  are  then  passed  through  them,  and  rivets  formed  on  their 
heads  within  and  without,  as  seen  in  fig,  72.  These  screw  rivets  connect  ail 
parts  of  the  plating  of  the  two  fire-boxes  which  are  opposed  to  each  other: 
they  are  placed  at  about  four  inches  apart  over  the  sides  and  back  of  the  in- 
ternal fireplace  and  that  part  of  the  front  which  is  below  the  boiler. 

As  the  top  of  the  internal  tire-box  cannot  be  strengthened  by  stays  of  this 
kind,  ribs  of  wrought  iron,  which  are  seen  in  their  length  at  /,  in  Gg.  67,  and 
of  which  an  end  view  is  seen  in  tig.  72,  are  attached  by  bolls  to  it.  These 
ribs  are  hollowed  out,  as  seen  in  tig.  67,  between  bolt  and  bolt,  in  order  to 
break  their  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  tire-box,  and  allow  a  more  free  passage 
to  the  heat  through  it.  If  they  were  in  continuous  contact  with  the  tire-box, 
the  metal  composing  them  would  become  more  highly  heated,  and  would  soon 
wear  out,  besides  intercepting  heat  from  the  water.  This  part  of  the  tire-box 
is  subject  to  rapid  wear,  unless  care  be  taken  that  the  level  of  the  water  be 
preserved  at  its  proper  height  in  the  boiler.  Even  when  the  boiler  is  properly 
tilled,  the  depth  of  water  above  the  roof  of  the  tire-box  is  not  considerable,  and 
cm  the  least  neglect  the  roof  may  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  steam,  in  which 
case  it  will  soon  be  destroyed. 

To  prevent  accidents  arising  from  this  cause,  a  leaden  plug,  represented  st 
HI,  tigs.  67  and  72,  is  inserted  in  the  roof  of  the  internal  tire-box.  If  the 
water  be  allowed  to  subside,  this  plug  will  melt  out  before  the  copper  is  very 
injuriously  heated,  and  the  steam  rushing  out  at  the  aperture  will  cause  the 
fire  to  be  extinguished. 

Copper  fire-boxes  are  almost  universally  used  ;  but  sometimes,  from  the 
consideration  of  cheapness,  the  iuterual  fire-box  is  constructed  of  iron. 


is  formed,  aa  npreMated  id  the  bick  rieir  of  iba  engine,  fig.  71,  for 
door  g.  The  plating  ai  the  intarnal  fire-box  uoitnd  tbia  apeiton  ia  bent  H 
rigbt  angles  to  meet  that  of  the  external  llrB-box,  lo  which  it  ia  faateoed  If  a 
row  of  copper  rifota.  The  fire-door  ia  fonned  of  two  pUtM  uf  wrosgfat  iim^ 
rireted  together  with  a  apace  of  nine  incbea  and  a  bilf  batWMB  ihem.  Tbt 
dr  between  theaa  piatea  be' 
plate  of  the  fire-dooi'  at «  a 

In  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  internal  flr»Tbox  which  fbnna  tbe  end  of  iba 
boilei,  holes  are  made  to  receive  the,  extremitiea  (rf'the  tubva,  by  which  the  air 
proceeding  from  the  fire  ia  drawn  to  the  amohe-box  at  the  nn^Ka  end  of  the 
boiler.  These  tabes  are  repreaented  in  longitudinal  aeetioo  U.  E,  fig.  67,  and 
their  ends  are  seen  in  the  surface  of  the  internal  fire-boz  in  fig.  73,  and  in  the 
remote  end  of  the  boiler  where  thejr  tarmin&ie  in  the  smoke-boK  in  6%,  74. 
These  tuba*  are  fimned  of  the  best  rolled  brass,  snd  their  thickness  in  tbt 
engine,  to  which  we  now  refer,  is  -^  of  an  inch.  After  the  braas  pUiiBa  it 
bent  into  Iba  fimn  of  a  tabe,  and  being  of  erl^ped,  ia  proparlr  aoUared  logsiM, 
and  the  edges  smoothed  off,  the  tubes  are  Oade  peifectl;  cjUndricnl  bjF  beinf 
drawn  throqgfa  a  circular  steel  die. 

The  inbe-jriatea  (aa  those  patta  of  tbe  boiler  onda  in  which  the  tubes  an  ii- 
serted  are  called)  are  bored  with  holes  in  corrospandiDg  paailbws,  ttv\j  vj^ 
drical,  and  corresponding  ia  magnitude  lo  the  tnbsa,  so  dint  ibe  tabes,  wksa 
passed  into  them,  will  be  just  in  contact  with  thara.  Tbe  leuth  of  the  tiAia 
IS  so  regulated,  that  when  extending  (jma  end  to  end  of  (he  boiler,  and  paatfeg 
through  the  holes,  they  shall  project  at  each  end  a  little  beyond  the  balsa. 
Tbe  manner  of  fastening  them  so  as  to  be  water-tight  is  aa  follows :  A  at^ 
hoop  or  ferrule,  made  slightly  conical,  a  section  of  which  ia  exhibited  at  C, 
fig-  75,  the  smaller  end  of  which  is  a  little  less  than  (he  internal  diameter  of 

Fig.  TS. 
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the  tube,  but  whtch  increases  toward  the  outer  end,  is  driven  in  as  represenifd 
in  the  figure.  It  acts  as  s  wedge,  and  forces  the  lube  into  close  contact  wiib 
the  edges  of  the  hole  in  the  tube-plaie. 

When  particular  tubes  in  a  boiler  are  worn  out,  and  require  to  be  replired, 
their  removal  is  easily  effecied.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  steel  femilc 
on  the  inside,  and  io  bend  it  off  from  contact  with  tbe  lube,  by  which  meant  it 
can  be  loosened  snd  withdrawn,  and  the  lube  removed. 

In  the  engine  to  which  ihie  description  refers  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  tubes,  the  external  diameter  of  which  was  I)  inch.     The  dislauce 
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between  tube  and  tube  was  }  of  an  inch.     The  number  of  tubes  vary  in  dif- 
ferent engines,  some  having  so  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty,  while  the  num- 
ber in  some  is  less  than  ninety.     The  evaporating  power  of  an  engine  greatly 
depends  on  tbe  proper  number  and  magnitude  of  its  tubes  ;  and  the  experience 
which  engineers  have  had  on  railways  have  led  them  gradually  to  increase  the 
number  of  tubes,  and  diminish  their  magnitude.     In  the  Rocket,  already  men- 
tioned as  having  gained  the  prize  on  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway,  the  number  of  tubes  was  twenty-four,  and  their  diameter  three 
inches ;  but  in  all  the  engines  subsequently  made  their  number  was  augmented, 
and  their  diameter  diminished.     The  practical  inconvenience  which  limits  the 
size   of  the  tubes  is  their  liability  to  become  choked  by  cinders  and  ashes, 
«rhich  get  wedged  in  them  when  they  are  too  small,  and  thereby  obstruct  the 
draoght,  and  diminish  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler.     The  tubes  now  in 
uae,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  internal  diameter,  not  only  require  to  be  cleared 
of  the  ashes  and  cinders,  which  get  fastened  in  them  after  each  journey,  but 
it   ia   necessary  throughout  a  journey  of  any  length  that  the  tubes  should  be 
picked  and  cleaned  by  opening  the  fire-door  at  convenient  intervals. 

When  tubes  fail,  they  are  usually  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
crushing  them  inward :  tbe  water  enters  through  the  rent  made  in  the  tube, 
and  flowing  upon  the  fire  extinguishes  it.  When  a  single  tube  thus  fails  upon 
a  jouraey,  the  engine,  notwithstanding  the  accident,  may  generally  be  made  to 
wrork  to  the  end  of  its  journey  by  plugging  the  ends  of  the  broken  tube  with 
hard  wood  ;  the  water  in  contact  with  which  will  prevent  the  fire  from  burning 
if  away. 

The  tubes  act  as  stays,  connecting  the  ends  of  the  boiler  to  strengthen 
them.  Besides  these,  there  are  rods  of  wrought  iron  extended  from  end  to  end 
of  the  boiler  above  the  roof  of  tbe  interna]  fireplace.  These  rods  are  repre- 
sented at  o  in  their  length  in  ^g,  67,  and  an  end  view  of  them  is  seen  in  ^%, 
72,  The  smoke-box  F,  figs.  67,  74,  containing  the  cylinders,  steam-pipe,  and 
blast-pipe,  is  four  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  long.  It  is  foraged  of  wrought  iron 
plates,  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  side  next  the  boiler,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
elsewhere.  The  plates  are  riveted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  fire-box 
already  described.  From  the  top  of  the  smoke-box,  which,  like  the  fire-box, 
is  semi-cylindrical,  as  seen  in  elevation  in  fig.  73,  and  in  section  in  &g.  74, 
rises  the  chimney  G,  fifteen  inches  diameter,  and  formed  of  \  inch  inm  plates, 
riveted  and  bound  round  by  hoops.  It  is  fianged  to  the  top  of  the  smoke-box, 
as  represented  in  &g.  74.  N^ar  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box  the  working 
cylinders  are  placed,  side  by  side,  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  slide  valves 
upward.  In  the  top  of  the  external  fire-box  a  circular  aperture  is  formed 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  upon  this  aperture  is  placed  the  steam-dome  T 
figs.  67,  71,  72,  two  feet  high,  and  attached  around  the  circular  aperture  by  a 
flange  and  screw  secured  by  nuts.  This  steam  dome  is  made  of  brass  }  inch 
thick.  In  stationary  boilers,  where  magnitude  is  not  limited,  it  has  been 
already  explained,  that  the  space  allowed  for  steam  is  sufiiciently  large  to 
secure  the  complete  separation  of  the  vapor  from  the  spray  which  is  mixed 
with  it  when  it  issues  immediately  from  the  water,  in  locomotive  boilers 
sufficient  space  cannot  be  allowed  lor  this,  and  the  separation  of  the  water 
from  the  steam  is  efiected  by  the  arrangement  here  represented.  A  funnel- 
shaped  tube  d\  figs.  67,  72,  with  its  wide  end  upward,  rises  into  the  steam- 
dome,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  it.     This  funnel  bends  toward  the  back 


' 
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'    of  the  fire-box,  and  is  attached  by  a  flange  and  screws  to  the  great  steaiii-pipe 
I    S,  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler.     The  steam  rising  from  the 

boiler  fills  the  steam-dome  T,  and  descends  in  the  funnel-shaped  tube  df. 

The  space  it  has  thus  to  traverse  enables  the  steam  to  disengage  itself  almost 
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dompleteljr  fiom  tho  priAihir.  The  wid^r  ptri  of  the  great  flt6tiB-|n|ie  «  it 
Ranged  nsA  acrewed  at  the  liinder  end  to  a  comaponding  apertme  in  die  back 
plate  of  the  fire-box.  Thia  opening  ia  cof  ered  by  a  ciroihir  plate,  eecared  bj 
aerewa,  having  a  ataffing-boz  in  ita  centre,  of  the  aaaae  kind  aa  ia  uaed  for  the 
piatoo-Toda  of  ateam-cylindera.  Through  thia  atoffing-boz.the  apiodle  ^'of 
the  regulator  paaaea,  and  to  ita  end  ia  attached  a  winch  kf^  by  which  tht 
apindle  a''  ia  capable  of  being  mmed.  Than  winch  ia  limiied  in  ita  play  to  t 
quarter  of  a  revolution.  The  other  end  of  the  apindle  «^^ia  attached  to  a  pitta 
/,  aeen  edgewiae  in  fig.  67,  and  the  face  of  which  ia  aeen  in  fig.  72 ;  thia  ci^  } 
cuUr  plate  ^  ia  perforated  with  two  aperturea  aomewhat  leaa  than  qoadiiatt. 
That  part  of  the  plate,  therefore,  which' reinaina  not  pierced  faraia  twp  tolid 
piecea  aomewhat  greater  than  qnadraata.  Thia  plate  ia  gvonnd  ao  aa  lo  nova 
in  ateam-tight  contact  with  a  fixed  pfaoe  under  it,  which  tenhinatea  at  the  wide 
end  of  the  conical  mouth  of  the  ateam-pipe  8.  Thia  fixed  circular  plate  it 
Ukewiae  pierced  with  two  nearly  quadrantal  aperturea,  correaponding  witk 
thoae  in  the  moreable  pfaoe  ^.  When  the  moveable  plate  a'  ia  turned  round  by 
the  winch  V,  the  aperturea  in  it  may  be  made  to  comapond  with  thoae  of  ibe  j 

'  fixed  circular  plate  on  which  it  movea,  in  which  poaition  the  ateam-pipe  S 
commuoicatea  with  the  tunnel  ^  by  the  two  quadrantal  aperturea  thua  opea. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winch  V  be  moved  finom  tlua  poaition  through  t 
quarter  revolution,  then  the  quadrantal  openinga  in  the  movoable  plaie  wiU  bt 
brought  over  the  aolid  parte  of  the  fixed  plato  on  which  it  movea,  and  thett 
aolid  parte  being  a  little  more  than  quadranta,  while  the  openinga  are  a  linle 
leaa,  all  communication  between  the  ateam-pipe  8  and  the  funnel  d^  will  be 
atopped,  for  in  thia  caae  the  quadrantal  openinga  in  the  fixed  and  moveable 
plaiea  retpectively  will  be  stopped  by  the  aolid  parte  of  theae  plates.  It  will 
be  evident  that  as  the  winch  A'  of  the  regulator  ia  moved  from  the  fonner 
position  to  the  latter,  in  every  intermediate  position  the  aperture  communicating 
between  the  funnel  d'  and  the  steam-pipe  S  will  be  less  in  magnitude  than 
the  complete  quadrant.  It  will  in  fact  be  compoaed  of  two  openinga  having 
the  form  of  sectors  of  a  circle  less  than  a  quadrant,  and  theae  aectors  may 
be  made  of  any  magnitude,  however  small,  until  the  opening  is  altogether 
closed. 

>  By  such  means  the  admission  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  ateam-pipe  S 
may  be  regulated  by  the  winch  hf. 

The  steam  being  admitted  tu  the  ateam-pipe  paaaea  through  it  to  the  front 
end  of  the  boiler,  and  the  pipe  being  enclosed  within  the  boiler  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  is  maintained.  The  steam-pipe  passing  through  the  tube-plate 
at  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  is  carried  to  a  small  distance  from  the  tube-plate 
in  the  same  direction,  where  it  is  flanged  on  to  a  cross  horizontal  pipe  pro- 
ceeding to  the  right  and  to  the  leA  as  represented  in  fig.  74.  This  cross  pipe 
is  itself  flanged  to  two  curved  steam-pipes,  S,  fig.  74,  by  which  the  steam  is 
conducted  to  the  valve-boxes  V  V.  The  lower  ends  of  these  curved  arms  are 
flanged  on  to  the  valve-boxee  of  the  two  cylinders  at  the  enda  nearest  to  the 
boiler.  The  opening  of  one  of  these  is  exhibited  in  the  right-hand  cylinder  ] 
in  fig.  69.  By  these  pipes  the  steam  is  conducted  into  the  valve-boxes  or 
aieam-chests,  from  which  it  is  admitted  by  slide-valvea  to  the  cylinders  to 
work  the  pistons  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already  deachbed  in  the 
large  stationary  engines. 

.  On  the  upper  sides  of  the  cylinders  are  formed  the  ateam^heats  or  ralre- 
bozes,  which  are  exhibited  at  U,  figs.  67,  69,  74.  Theae  are  made  of  cast- 
iron  half  an  inch  thick,  and  are  bolted  to  the  upper  side  uf  each  cylinder.  At 
the  front  end  they  are  also  secured  by  bolts  to  tlie  snuike  box,  and  at  the 
hinder  end  are  attached  to  the  tube-plate.     Theae  valve-boxee  communicate 
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with  the  puMges  m  and  n,  fig.  69,  leading  to  the  ti^  and  bottom  of  ibe  cjlia- 
der:  these  are  called  the  ateani-porta.  They  also  communicate  with  a  passigs 
0  leading  to  the  month  or  a  curved  horiiontal  pipe  j/  connecting  the  front  ends  ( 

I  of  the  two  cylinders,  as  seen  in  figs.  69,  74.  These  curved  pipes  unite  in  t  { 
single  vertical  pipe  jp,  called  the  blasi'Met  aeen  in  figs.  67,  74»  this  vertical 
pipe  becomes  gradually  small  toward  tne  top,  and  terminates  a  little  above  tbt 
base  of  the  funnel  er  dbtMMjr  O.  f»  the  rahe-boi  is  placed  the  sUde-valrs 
V  to  which  is  sttacM  the  spindle  7*  This  spindle  moves  through  a  stoffiog- 
box  kff  and  is  work^  by  gearing,  wUeh  will  be  deseribed  hereaAer.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  position  |iTen  to  the  slide,a  coromiraication  may  beimned  between 

'  the  steam-chest,  or,  the  waste-port,  and  either  end  of  the  cyfindeis.  Thus 
when  the  slide  is  im  the  ppsition  represented  in  fif .  67,  the  steam-chest  cooh 
municates  with  the  fimnt  end  «f  tne  eyUnder,  while  the  waste-port  comnnini- 
cates  with  the  hinder  end.    If,  on  the  other  haftd,  the  spindle  V  being  pretted 

'  forward,  move  the  slide  to  its  extreme  opposite  positioo,  the  steam«port  n  would 
communicate  with  ^  waste^poit  eawhile  the  steam-ohest  would  oomnranicaie 
with  the  steam-port  JR,  tfleam  would,  therefiMre,  be  admitted  to  the  hinder  end 
of  the  cylinder,  while  theflnremost  mid  would  .communicate  with  the  waste- 
port.  It  will  be  pereeived  that  this  anafigement  is  precisely  aimilsr  to  that 
of  the  slide-valves  already,  deseribed.  Tm  sUde-vam  is  represented  on  a 
larger  scale  in  fig.  99,  where  A  is  the  hindetsteam-pdit»  B  the  foremost  steaa- 
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\'.  port,  and  C  the  waste-port.  The  surfaces  D,  separating  the  steam-ports  from 
'  the  waste-ports,  are  called  the  bars  :  they  are  planed  perfectly  smooth,  so  that 
the  surfaces  F  and  G  of  the  slide-valve,  also  planed  perfectly  smooth,  maj 
move  in  steam-tight  contact  with  them.  These  surfaces  are  kept  in  contact 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  steam-chest,  by  which  the  slide-valve  is 
always  pressed  down.  In  its  middle  position,  aa  represented  by  the  doued 
lines  in  the  figure,  both  the  steam-ports  are  stopped  by  the  slide-valve,  so  that 
at  that  moment  no  steam  is  admitted  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  On  either 
aide  of  this  intermediate  position  the  slide  haa  an  inch  and  a  half  play,  which 
» is  suflicient  to  open  successively  the  two  steam-ports. 

The  cylinders  are  inserted  at  one  end  in  the  plate  of  the  amoke-box,  and  at 
the  other  in  the  tube-plate  of  the  boiler.  They  are  closed  at  either  end  hj 
cast-iron  covers,  nesriy  an  inch  thick,  flanged  on  by  bolts  and  screws.  In  the 
cover  of  the  cylinder  attached  to  the  tube-plate  ia  a  stuffing-box,  in  which  the 
piston-rod  plays.     The  metallic  pistons  used  in  locomotive  engines  do  not  dif- 


fer materially  from  those  already  described,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here 
r  particularly  noticed.  From  their  horizontal  poaition  they  have  a  tendency  to 
wear  unequally  in  the  cylinders,  their  weight  pressing  them  on  one  side  only ; 
but  from  their  small  magnitude  this  effect  is  found  to  be  imperceptible  in  pnc* 
tice.  In  the  engine  here  described  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  eighteen  inches, 
and  this  is  the  most  usual  length  of  stroke  in  locomotive  engines.  The  piatoo, 
in  its  play,  comes  at  either  end  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  covers  of  the  cylinders,  this  space  being  allowed  to  prevent  collisioa. 
In  the  foremoet  cover  of  the  cylinder  is  inserted  a  cock  ^,  figs.  67,  69,  by 
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wUeh  my  wamr  wbich  may  coUect  in  the  eylinder  by  ooodoBMlum  arpiiaii| 
may  be  discharged.  A  eock  r",  fig.  67,  eommniiicatiiig  with  a  small  tube  proceed- 
ing fiom  the  branehea  of  the  waste  pipe  f^^  fig.  74,  is  likewise  pnmdad  ts 
discharge  firom  that  pipe  any  water  whieh  may  be  ooUected  in  il.  After  the 
steam  has  been  admitted  to  work  the  piston  throogh  the  slide-Yalve,  aad  hu 
been  diachaiged  throagh  the  waste-port  by  shifting  that  valTe,  it  pnaaeathrongk 
the  pipe  j/  into  the  UMt-pipe  jp,  from  the  month  of  which  it  iasoea,  with  greet 
force,  np  the  fimnel  6.  When  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  r^nd,  the  etesm 
from  the  two  cylinders  proceeds  in  an  almost  nninterropted  current  fiom  the 
blasupipe,  and  canses  a  atrong  draught  np  the  chinmey.  The  hMtod  air 
which  jMiases  fimn  the  months  of  the  tubes  uto  the  smoke-box  is  drawn  np  by 
thia  current,  and  a  ^correapondin^  draught  is  produced  in  the  fire-lxn. 

The  inston-rods  T  terminate  in  a  fink,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  croei 
heada  Z,  the  ends  of  which  are  confined  by  miide-bara  A^  in  whichthey  eie 
allowed  to  pia^  backward  and  forward  throofp  a  apace  equal  to  the  stroke  of 
the  piston.  To  these  cross  heads  Z,  between  the  pronga  of  the  fork  in  which 
the  piston  terminatea,  are  attached  the  foromest  ends  of  the  connecting  rodi 
B^.  These  rods  are,  theroforo,  driven  backward  aad  forward  by  the  motion 
imparted  to  the  cross  head  Z  by  the  piatoo-rods  T.  The  connecting  rode  B' 
are  attached  at  the  hinder  ends  to  two  cranks  formed  upon  the  aides  C  of  the 
driving  wheels  IX.  These  two  cranks  are  formed  upon  the  azlee  precisely  at 
right  anglea  to  each  other.    The  lelV-hand  crank  ia  ropreaented  in  its  bori- 

Bootal  poailion,  in  fig.  69,  and  the  right-hand  crank  is 
aeen  in  ita .  vertiiml  poaition.  A  cranked  axle  is  repre* 
sentei  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  77,  and  the  two  cranks 
are  aeen  in  a  position  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  figure. 
As  this  axle  is  the  instrument  by  wnich  the  impeiliog 
.  force  is  conveyed  to  the  load,  and  as  it  has  to  support  a 
great  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  engine,  it  is  constructed 
with  great  strength  and  precision.  It  is  made  all  in  one 
piece,  and  of  the  best  wrought  iron  called  back  barrow, 
or  scrap  iron.  In  the  engine  here  described  its  eztreine 
length  is  six  feet  and  a  half,  and  its  diameter  is  hft 
inches.  At  the  centre  part  A  it  is  cylindrical,  and  is 
increased  to  five  inches  and  a  quarter  at  C,  where  the 
cranks  are  formed.  The  sides  D  of  the  cranks  are  four 
inches  thick,  and  the  crank  pins  B,  which  aro  truly  cyl- 
indrical, aro  five  inches  diameter,  and  three  inches  in 
length,  the  brasses  at  the  extremitiea  of  the  connecting 
rods  which  play  upon  them  having  a  corresponding 
magnitude.  The  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  crank- 
pins  B  to  the  centre  of  the  axle  A  must  be  exactly  equal 
to  half  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  ia,  therefore,  in  this 
case  precisely  nine  inches.  Upon  the  parte  F,  which 
are  seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  the  great  driTing 
wheels  are  firmly  fastened,  so  as  to  be  prevented  from 
turning  or  shaking  upon  the  axle.  The  axle  projects 
beyond  the  wheels  at  G,  where  it  is  reduced  to  three 
inches  and  an  eighth  diameter.  Theae  projecting  parts 
6  are  five  inches  long,  having  collara  at  the  outer  ends. 
Brasses  are  fixed  at  the  outaide  frame  of  the  engioe 
which  rest  upon  these  projections  G  of  the  axle,  sad 
upon  these  braases  the  weight  of  the  engine  ia  auppoitei 
The  entire  axle  ia  accurat^y  tuned  in  n  lathe,  nod  ssdi 
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of  the  cnnk-^nt  B  it  likewise  turned  by  enepending  the  mzle  on  centres  ov- 
respondiog  with  the  centres  of  the  cnnk-pins,  siiifl  mtde  on  stionf  csst  im 
snns,  which  are  firmly  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  axle,  and  project  beyond  t]» 
cnnks  so  as  to  balance  the  axle,  and  enable  it  to  turn  round  on  the  centre  of 
die  crank-pin.  The  aide  is  by  such  means  made  perfectly  tme,  and  the  cnnb  ^ 
are  made  of  exactly  the  proper  length,  and  precisely  at  right  angles  to  sad 
other.  The  comers  of  the  cranks  are  champered  off,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
•and  the  ends  of  the  cylindrical  parts  well  rounded  out. 

The  strength  and  accuracy  of  construction  indispensable  in  these  cnnktd 
axles,  in  order  to  make  them  execute  their  worii,  render  them  very  expensire. 
When  properly  constructed,  howerer,  they  are  seldom  broken,  but  are  some- 
times  bent  when  the  engine  escapes  from  the  rails. 

The  proper  motion  to  admit  and  withdraw  the  steam  from  either  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  imparted  to  the  slide-tahres  by  eccentrics,  in  a  manner  and  on  t 
principle  so  similar  to  that  already  described  in  large  stationery  engines,  that 
It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  communicating  this  motion,  which  is  exhibited  in  plan  and  sectioa 
in  figs.  67,  69.    The  eccentrics  are  attached  to  the  cranked  axles  at  £'  £". 
The  eccentric  E'  imparts  motion  by  a  rod  s''  to  a  lever  kf^,  formed  on  an  axle 
extending  across  the  frame  of  the  engine.    This  conveys  motion  to  anotker 
lever  /",  projecting  from  the  same  axle.    This  lever  t'  is  jointed  to  horixootal 
links  mf\  which  at  the  foremost  ends  are  attached  to  the  spindle  f ,  by 
which  the  slide  is  driven.    By  these  means  the  motion  received  by  the 
eccentric  from  the  great  woriung  axle  conveys  to  the  spindle  f  an  altemais 
movement  backwad  and  finwa^  and  the  points  at  which  it  is  reversed  will 
be  regulated  by  the  position  given  to  the  eccentric  upon  the  great  axle.     Tbe 
eccentric  is  formed  in  two  separata  semicircles,  and  is  keyed  on  to  the  great 
axle,  and  consequently  any  position  may  be  given  to  it  which  may  be  required. 
The  position  to  be  given  to  the  eccentrics  should  be  such  that  they  shall  be  at 
right  angles  to  their  respective  cranks,  and  they  should  be  fixed  a  quarter  of 
a  revolution  behind  the  cranks  so  as  to  move  the  slides  to  that  extent  in  ad- 
vance of  the  piston,  since  by  the  position  of  the  levers  h"  and  V,  the  moiion 
of  the  eccentric  becomes  reversed  before  it  reaches  the  valve  spindle. 

The  performance  of  the  engine  is  materially  affected  by  the  position  of  the 
eccentrics  on  the  woriung  axle.  The  slide  should  begin  to  uncover  the  steam- 
port  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  in  order  that 
the  steam  impelling  the  piston  should  be  shut  off,  and  the  steam  about  to  impel 
it  in  the  contrary  direction  admitted  before  the  termination  of  the  stroke. 
Through  this  small  space  the  steam,  therefore,  must  act  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  piston.  This  is  called  the  lead  of  the  slide,  and  the  extent 
generally  given  to  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  is  accomplished  by 
fixing  the  eccentrics  not  precisely  at  right  angles  to  the  respective  cranks,  but 
a  little  in  advance  of  that  position.  The  introduction  of  the  steam  tu  the 
piston  before  the  termination  of  the  stroke  has  the  effect  of  bringing  it  gradual-  \ 
iy  to  rest  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  jerk  or  shock 
produced  by  the  rapid  change  of  motion.  In  stationary  engines,  where  the 
reciprocations  of  the  engine  are  slow,  the  necessity  for  this  provision  does  not 
arise  ;  but  in  locomotive  engines  in  which  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  changed 
from  four  to  six  times  in  a  second,  it  becomes  necessary.  The  steam  admitted 
to  the  piston  before  the  termination  of  the  stroke  acts  as  a  spring-cushion  to 
assist  in  changing  its  motion,  and  if  it  were  not  applied,  the  piaton  could  oot 
t>e  kept  tight  upon  the  piston-rod.  Another  advantage  which  in  produced  by 
allowing  some  lead  to  the  slide  is  that  the  waste  steam  which  has  just  impelled 
the  piston  begins  to  make  ita  escape  through  the  waste-port  before  the  com- 
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niencement  of  the  next  stroke,  no  that  when  the  impelling  steam  begins  to  pio- 
duce  the  retarning  stroke,  there  is  less  waste  steam  on  me  other  side  of  the  {hs- 
ton  to  resist  it. 

When  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  rerj  rapid,  the  resistance  of  the  witte 
steam,  as  it  escapes  from  the  blas^pipe  to  the  piston,  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  very  considerable,  thoagb  we  are  not  aware  of  any  direct  experi- 
ments by  which  its  amoont  has  been  ascertained.  In  the  account  of  the  loco- 
motive engine  which  has  been  here  described,  supplied  by  Mr.  Stepheosoa 
for  the  last  edition  of  Tredgold  on  the  steam-engine,  he  states,  that  the  arenge 
resisting  pressure  of  the  waste  steam  throoghout  the  stroke  is  6  lbs.  per  squire 
inch,  when  running  at  the  usual  rate  of  from  25  to  28  miles  an  hour,  and  thai 
at  greater  velocities  this  negative  pressure  has  been  found  to  increase  to  more 
than  double  that  amount.  No  experiments  are,  however,'  cited  from  which  this 
inference  has-been  drawn. 

It  has  been  also  thought  that  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder,  at  high  velocities,  is  considerably  below  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
boiler ;  but  this  has  not  been,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  ascertained  by  aoj 
satisfactory  experimental  test.  Mr.  Stephenson  likewise  states,  that  this  loss 
of  pressure,  causes  the  negative  pressure  or  resistance  of  the  waste  steam  to 
amount  to  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  positive  pressure  upon  the  piston  wheo 
the  engine  is  running  very  fast,  and  that  therefore  the  power  of  the  engine  is 
diminished  nearly  one  half. 

But  it  will  be  perceived  that  besides  the  uncertsinQr  which  attends  the 
estimate  of  the  actual  amouut  of  pressure  on  the  piston  compared  with  the 
pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  the  inference  here  drawn  does  not  sppear  to  bo 
compatible  with  what  has  been  already  proved  respecting  the  mechanical  effect 
of  steam.  No  change  of  prensure  which  may  take  place  between  the  boiler 
and  the  cylinder  can  aflfect  the  practical  efficacy  of  the  steam.  As  the  steam 
passes  through  the  engine,  whatever  change  of  pressure  it  may  be  subject  to, 
it  still  remains  common  steam :  and  though  its  pressure  may  be  diminished, 
its  volume  being  increased  in  a  nearly  equal  proportion,  its  mechanical  effect 
will  remain  the  same.  The  power  of  the  engine,  therefore,  estimated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  whole  mechanical  effect  produced,  will  not  be  altered 
otherwise  than  by  the  etfect  of  the  increased  resistance  produced  by  the  blast- 
pipe.  What  that  resistance  is,  we  repeat,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  and  there  are  circumstances  attending  it 
which  render  it  probable  that,  even  at  high  velocities,  it  is  less  in  amount  than 
Mr.  Stephenson's  estimate. 

The  position  of  the  eccentrics  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  pistons  drire 
the  engine  forward  must  be  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  would  cause 
them  to  drive  the  engine  backward.  To  be  able,  therefore,  to  reverse  the 
motion  of  the  engine,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  be  able  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  eccentrics,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  either  of  two 
expedients. 

First,  The  eccentrics  may  be  capable  of  revolving  on  the  great  working 
axle,  and  also  of  sliding  upon  it  through  a  small  space.  Their  revolution  on 
the  sxle  may  be  checked  by  letting  a  pin  attached  to  a  collar  fastened  on  the 
axle  fall  into  a  hole  on  the  side  of  the  eccentric.  Such  a  pin  will  drive  the 
eccentric  round  with  the  axle,  and  the  position  of  this  pin  and  the  hole  will 
determine  the  position  of  the  eccentric  with  reference  to  the  crank.  At  a  short 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  eccentric  may  be  a  corresponding  collar  with 
a  pin  in  the  opposite  position.  By  moving  the  eccentric  longitudinally  on  the 
axle,  the  former  pin  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  hole,  and  the  latter  allowed 
to  fall  inio  the  hole  on  the  other  side.    Proper  mechanism  may  t>e  provided 
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by  which  the  potition  of  the  eeoentric  may  thne  be  levened  in  fefiweoee  to 
the  cnmk,  uid  by  rach  means  the  moiioa  of  the  engine  may  be  revened. 

SeeandlVf  Supposing  the  eceentrici  which  drive  the  engine  finrwaid  to  be 
immoveabqr  fixed  upon  the  axle,  two  other  eeoentrics  may  be  provided  aitaA* 
ed  to  other  parts  of  the  same  axle,  and  ha?inj{  a  position  exaetly  the  lereiss 
with  reference  to  the  cranks.  Proper  mechanism  may  be  provided,  by  whidi 
either  or  both  paira  of  eccentrics  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  |0>r.^  Snch  art 
the  means  adopted  in  the  engine  which  has  been  skeady  described.  Tkb 
eccentrics  for  driving  the  engine  backward  aro  placed  oirtaide  the  cranks  at 
P  F".  A  hand  lever  «o^^  fig.  71,  is  provided,  by  which  the  engine-matt  may 
throw  either  pair  of  eccentrics  into  or  out  of  gear,  so  as  to  mske  the  engine 
work  either  backward  or  forward. 

As  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  require  to  be  constantly  lubricated  with 
oil  to  diminish  the  friction,  and  keep  them  cool,  oil-cups  finr  thia  purpose  are 
fixed  upon  them.  In  some  engines  these  oil-cups  are  attached  aepmtely  to 
all  the  moving  parts  :  in  others  they  are  placed  near  each  other  in  a  row  on 
the  boiler,  and  communicate  bjr  small  tubes  with  the  several  parts  requirsd  to 
I  be  lubricated.  One  of  these  js  requisite  fiir  each  end  of  the  connecting  rods, 
^  for  each  of  the  gnidea  of  the  piston-rods,  ton  the  pistim-rod  itself  the  spindle 
of  the  slide-valve,  and  other  parte.  An  elevat^m  of  one  of  these  ofl-cups  b 
shown  in  fig.  78,  a  vertical  section  in  fig.  79,  and  horiiontal  pbua  in  fig.  80. 
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Fig.  80. 

The  cup  A  is  made  of  brass  with  a  cover  B.  This  cover  has  a  piece  projecting 
from  it  turning  upon  a  pin  in  a  socket  C  at  the  side  of  the  cup  A,  and  square 
at  the  end,  resting  upon  a  small  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  socket  to  bold  it 
either  open  or  shut.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  inserted  an  iron  tube  D  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  top.  This  tube  projects  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
where  it  is  tapped  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  cup  on  the  part  of  the  engine 
which  it  is  intended  to  lubricate.  The  bole  into  which  the  cup  is  screwed 
communicates  with  the  rubbing  surface,  and  some  cotton  thread  is  passed 
through  the  tube  dipping  into  the  oil  in  the  cup  at  the  one  end  and  touching 
the  moving  part  at  the  other.  This  thread  acts  aa  a  siphon,  and  constantly 
drops  oil  on  the  rubbing  surface. 

The  tender  is  a  carriage  attached  behind  the  engine  and  cloae  to  it,  carrying 
coke  for  the  supply  of  the  furnace,  and  water  for  the  boiler.  The  coke  is  con- 
tained in  the  space  R'^,  figs.  68,  70,  surrounded  by  a  tank  V^  containing  water 
to  feed  the  boiler.  The  feed  for  the  boiler  is  conducted  from  the  tank  throogh 
a  pipe  descending  downward  and  in  a  curved  direction,  F"  Qf%  fig.  68,  and 
connected  with  a  horizontel  pipe  K,  fig.  67.  A  cock  is  provided  at  P'^  by 
which  the  supply  of  water  to  this  pipe  may  be  cut  off*  at  pleaaure.  AnoUier 
cock  is  provided  st  ^,  fig.  67,  where  the  curved  pipe  joins  the  horizontal  pipe 
by  which  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  K  may  be  regdated  by  opeoiuf 
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the  cock  more  or  leas  fully.  The  handle  of  thla  cock  rises  throD^h  the  floor 
of  the  RDgine,  ao  that  the  engineer  may  regulate  it  at  diacrelion.  The  pipe  K 
being  CDoducted  trnder  the  enginn,  »  represented  in  fig.  67,  terminales 
in  a  vanical  pipe,  of  greater  diameter,  containing  two  ralvea,  both  of  which 
open  upward,  and  between  these  valves  to  this  vertical  pipe  is  attached  » 
force-pump,  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  horizontal  pipe  K  into  ihe 
Tertical  pipe  K',  and  from  the  laiier  is  driven  into  a  delivery-pipe  by  which  it 
is  forced  into  the  boiler.  The  details  of  the  interior  of  this  feed-pump  are 
represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  81 .     The  extremity  of  ihe  horizontal  pipe 


Fig.  ei. 


K'  is  represented  in  section  at  H.  where  it  is  joined  on  by  a  screw  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vertical  pipe  which  ia  represenied  in  fig.  67,  at  K,  and  whieh  is 
hero  represented  in  section.  The  vertical  pipe,  represenied  in  fig.  67,  con- 
sists of  several  parts  screwed  together  by  ntila  and  botis  pasaing  through 
flanges.  The  lowest  piece  I  is  attached  by  a  flange  to  the  piece  L  :  within 
these  is  contained  the  valve  Q  resting  in  a  seat  made  conical,  so  that  the  ball 
which  forms  the  valve  shall  rest  in  water-tight  contact  with  it.  The  ball  is 
turned  aod  ground  to  an  accurate  sphere,  and  whatever  position  it  assumes 
upon  its  seat  its  contact  will  be  perfect.  It  is  guided  in  its  upward  and  down- 
ward motion  by  several  vertical  bars  which  confine  it,  and  which  are  united  at 
the  top,  BO  as  to  limit  the  upward  motion  of  the  ball.  A  screw  V'  is  inserted 
io  the  biitiom  of  the  piece  I,  by  removing  which  access  can  be  obtained  to  the 
valve.  The  piece  L  is  secured  to  the  short  pipe  G  by  nuls  and  bolts  passed 
through  a  flange.  The  pipe  G  is  cast  upon  the  end  of  the  feed-pump  A.  On 
the  foremost  end  of  this  feed-pump  is  constructed  a  stuffing-box  C  of  ihe  usual 
form,  having  a  gland  D  forced  against  packing  by  nuts  and  screws  E.  The 
plunger  B  is  turned  so  'as  to  be  truly  cylindrical,  and  moves  in  water-tight 
contact  through  the  gland  D.  The  plunger  not  being  in  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  pump-barrel  A,  the  latter  need  not  be  ground.  The  hnrizonial 
rod  by  which  the  plunger  B  is  driven  ia  attached  at  its  foremoat  extremity  to 
■n  arm  which  projects  from  ihe  rod  of  the  a  team- piston,  and  consequently  this 
pltioger  is  moved  through  a  space  equal  to  the  stroke  of  the  ■lOMH-pisiaa.     In 
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this  case  that  apace  ia  mghteen  iDchea.  The  upper  eirf  o^  the  vntieal 
6  ia  attached  by  aciewa  aod  a  ikiiffe  to  a  piece  P  cootaining  a  fdbe  E 
aimilar  in  all  reapecta  to  the  lower  Tafve  Q,  aiul  lihe  it  opening  opvaid.  A 
acrew  V  ia  intxodnced  at  the  top  by  which  acceaa  majr  be  obtained  la  Am 
Talre.  Thia  screw  alao  preaaea  on  the  crown  of  the  gmdea  of  tlw.  vabvp  as 
aa  to  hold  it  down  by  regulated  preaaure.  At  the  aide  of  thia  upper  pieoa  P 
ia  inserted  a  horixontal  tube  M  connected  with  the  end  of  the  deliveij-nipa  N. 
This  latter  ia  continued  to  the  boiler  with  which  it  communicatea  at  the  fin* 
box.  When  the  plunger  B  ia  drawn  out  of  the  pump-barrel  A,  the  tphfritfl 
Tal?e  Q  being  relieTed  from  ita  downward  preaaure  ia  raiaed,  and  waterpassM 
from  the  pipe  H  through  the  valve  Q  into  the  vertical  pipe  O;  the  lower  valva 
Q  then  closes  and  atopa  the  return  of  the  water.  The  plunger  B  retunuag 
into  the  pump-barrel  A  then  forcea  the  water  againat  the  upper  valve  R  aad 
drivea  it  through  the  delivery-tube  N,  from  which  ita  return  ia  nfovenled  by 
the  valve  R.  When  the  delivery-tube  N  ia  filled  with  water  tmougho«t  its 
whole  length,  every  stroke  of  the  plunger  will  evidently  drive  into  the  boiler  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  a  part  of  the  plunger  eighteen  indisi 
in  length.  ^ 

Until  within  the  laat  few  yeara,  locomotive  engines  were  aopgorted  on  oaly 
four  wheels ;  they  are,  however,  now  almoat  universally  supported  on  six,  tlis 
driving  wheels  being  in  the  middle.  To  give  greater  aecurity  to  the  poaitioa 
of  the  engine  between  the  raila  it  is  usual  to  conatruct  flangea  on  the  tirea  of  ^ 
the  six  wheels.  Mr.  Stephenson,  however,  has  been  in  the  prmetiee  of  coa> 
structing  the  driving  wheels  without  fiangea,  and  with  tirea  truly  cylindiicsl, 
depending  on  the  flanges  of  the  two  paira  of  amaller  wheela  to  maintain  ths 
engine  between  the  rails.  The  wheels  of  the  engine  here  described  are  coa- 
structed  in  this  manner.  The  driving  wheels  IV  are  fixed  on  the  cranksd 
axle  C^  and  are  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  wheels  W  M\  the  one  being 
placed  immediately  behind  the  smoke-box,  and  the  other  immediately  behind 
the  fire-box,  are  each  three  feet  3ix  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  flange  upon 
their  tires,  which  running  on  the  inside  of  each  rail  keeps  the  engine  between 
the  rails.  Each  pair  of  these  small  wheels,  like  the  driving-wheels,  is  fixed 
upon  their  axle.  The  axles  are  3|  inches  diameter,  and  project  beyond  the 
wheels,  the  projecting  part  supporting  the  frame  of  the  engine  and  turning  io 
brasses.  Upon  these  brasses  rest  springs,  which  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
the  engine.  These  springs  having  nothing  between  them  and  the  road  but  the 
wheels  and  axles  intercept  and  equalize  the  sudden  shocks  produced  by  the 
rapid  motion  upon  the  road. 

When  an  engine  is  required  for  the  transport  of  very  heavy  loada,  auch  u 
those  of  merchandise,  the  adhesion  of  one  pair  uf  working  wheels  is  foimd  to 
be  insufficient,  and,  in  such  cases,  one  of  the  two  pairs  of  wheels  U  Mf  is 
made  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wheels  which  are  placed  upon  the  working 
axle,  and  a  bar  is  attached  to  points  on  the  outside  of  the  wheela  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  their  centre,  connecting  them  in  such  a  manner  that  any  force  ap- 
I  plied  to  make  one  pair  of  wheels  revolve  mu«it  necebsarily  impart  the  sauie 
motion  to  the  other  pair.     By  such  means  the  force  of  the  steam  is  made  to 
I  drive  both  pairs  of  wheels  and  consequently  a  proportioually-increaaed  adhesion 
S  is  obtained. 

The  velocity  which  an  engine  is  capable  of  imparting  to  the  load  which  it 
draws  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  pistons  are  capable  of  being  moved 
io  the  cylinders.  By  every  motion  of  each  piston  backward  and  forward  one 
revolution  of  the  driving  wheels  is  produced,  and  by  each  revolution  of  the 
driving  wheels,  supposing  them  not  to  slip  upon  the  rails,  the  load  is  drivea 
through  a  distance  upon  the  road  equal  to  their  circumference.     As  the  two 
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cjlindera  work  together,  it  follows,  that  a  quantity  of  steam  sufficient  to  fill 
four  cylinders  supplied  by  the  boiler  to  the  engine  will  move  the  train  through 
a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  driving  wheels ;  and  in  accom- 
plishing this,  each  piston  must  move  twice  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder ; 
each  (^iinder  must  be  twice  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler;  and  that 
steam  must  be  twice  discharged  from  the  cylinder  through  the  blast-pipe  into 
the  chimney. 

If  the  driving-wheels  be  five  feet  in  diameter,  their  circumference  will  be 
fifteen  feet  seven  inches.  To  drive  a  train  with  a  velocity  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  engine  should  be  propelled  through  a  space 
of  forty-five  feet  per  second.  To  accomplish  this  with  five-feet  wheels,  they 
must  be  therefore  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  three  revolutions 
per  second  ;  and  as  each  revolution  requires  two  motions  of  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder,  it  follows  that  each  piston  must  move  three  times  forward  and  three 
times  backward  in  the  cylinder  in  a  second  ;  that  steam  must  be  admitted  six 
times  per  second  from  the  steam-chest  to  each  cylinder,  and  discharged  six 
times  per  second  from  each  cylinder  into  the  blast-pipe.  The  motion,  there- 
fore, of  each  piston,  supposing  it  to  be  uniform,  must  divide  a  second  into  six 
equal  parts,  and  the  pufls  of  the  blast-pipe  in  the  chimney  must  divide  a  sec- 
ond into  twelve  equal  parts.  The  motion  of  the  slides  and  other  reciprocating 
parts  of  the  machinery  must  consequently  correspond. 

This  motion  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  machinery  being  found  to  be 
injurious  to  it,  and  to  produce  very  rapid  wear,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  the  defect,  and  to  obuin  greater  speed  with  an  equal  or  diminished 
rate  of  motion  of  the  piston,  by  the  adoption  of  driving-wheels  of  greater  di- 
ameter, and  on  several  of  the  great  hues  of  railway  the  magnitude  of  the  wheels 
for  the  passenger-engines  have  been  increased  to  five  feet  and  a  half  and  six 
feet  in  diameter ;  but  such  engines  have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  use  to 
afford  grounds  for  forming  a  practical  estimate  of  their  effects.  Experiments 
of  a  much  bolder  description  have,  however,  been  tried  on  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  railway  by  the  adoption  of  driving-wheels  of  much  greater  diameter. 
In  some  cases  their  magnitude  has  been  increased  even  to  ten  feet ;  but  from 
various  experiments  to  which  these  engines  have  been  submitted  by  myself 
and  others,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  which  appears  to  be  obtained  from 
the  results  of  their  ordinary  work,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  advantages  have 
attended  them,  and  they  have  been  accordingly  for  the  most  part  abandoned. 

The  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  is  limited  by  two  safety-valves,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  67,  at  N  and  O.  The  valve  at  N  is  under  the  control  of  the  en- 
gineer, but  the  valve  at  O  is  inaccessible  to  him.  The  structure  of  the  safety- 
valve  represented  at  N'is  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  82,  which  repre- 
sents its  section,  and  fig.  83,  which  shows  a  plan  of  the  valve-seat  with  the 
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Fig.  83. 


valve  removed.  The  valve  A,  which  is  msde  of  brass,  is  mitred  round  the 
edge  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  has  a  spindle,  or  stalk  B,  cast  ujion 
it,  projecting  downward  from  the  middle  of  it.     The  valve-seat  C  is  also  made 
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of  bnst,  asid  owlividi  n  Attige  it  *•  faMMftvUtahllto  fte  Mhr;  Ihi 
mitred  sorfcea  of  the  Tdve  ie  gioond  inlo  *ovilfO-e«et;eo^M  lo  nM  la  eliia- 
light  oontftct  with  it  Aerate  the  Ttlye  eet,  whloh  ie  tiro  tdd  m  UT  iMh* 
in  diaroeieri  ie  eaet  a  thid  pieoe  D.^eed  ia  plea  ta  §g.  88,  aad  ni  eedHea  h 
fig.  83,  whif  h  extende  ftom  ihij  Idip  to  thd  boifom,  aad  hee  «i  bnnpiadtatlMi 
through  it,  in  which  the  epiadlo  B  of  the  vake  worke :  by  tUe  hm  h  ia  goiM 
when  it  lieee  from  its  eeat.  A  projection  E  ie  caet  upon  the  eeat  of  Ae  fabt^ 
in  which  aetandard  P  ie  iiieerted.  Thie  elandard  ie  forked  at dieifep^ aad le- 
eeiiree  the  end  of  a  lever  6,  which  tonie  ia  it  upon  a  centnu  A  nd'W 
iointed  to  thie  lever  1^  another  pin  at  three  inclm  fimn  the  femiet;  aad  At 
lower  end  of  thie  rod,  groond  to  a  point,  preeeee  npon  the  teiitrt  of  tU  vdfe 
A.  At  the  other  end  <?  the  lerer,  which  ie  broken  off  ia  Sg.  88,  at  'm  Aettnwi 
of  three  feet  frinn  the  centra  nin,  ineerted  in  the  folk  of  the  pillar  F/Ae  ididl 
a  common  e|mng-balaace  «,  ng.  71,  ie  attached  bjr  a  8nger«iit  a.  Tlie  beaM  i 
of  this  epting-lNdance  ie  eecnrad  on  to  die  fire-box.  l%ie  balaveo  k  ecfrewid  i 
np  by  the  finger-nnt  on  the  ▼alte-^ever  imtil  the  requited  preeedro  da  llM  leW 
ie  ptodoced  Uirough  the  medium  of  the  rod  If ,  thb  pteainre  brtag  giiieia8| 
fifty  pounde  per  aquare  inch  above  the  ataMwphera.  When  the  jmaearaof  the 
eteam  in  the  boiler  exceeds  this,  the  valve  A  ie  raiaed  inini  lis  aeat^  aad  fti 
aleam  eecspee. 

It  is  evident  that  the  8liding-wei|fat  by  which  the  preeiora  of  Ae  aafe^ 
valve  ia  eometiinee  regulated  in  sution^  engiaee  would  aot  bo  adarieilUe  ik 
a  loconiotive-engine,  einoe  the  motion  of  the  engine  wonM  ooihaliatlyjiitft  «p 
and  down,  and  caaae  die  eteam  to  eecape.  Oneof  thedieadvaatageeattaaBif 
the  use  of  the  apring-valve  is,  that  it  can  aot  be  opened  to  let  dlwe'aieaBi  oactts 
without  incraasmg  its  force,  so  that  the  steam,  when  eedhrpiiig,  amet  nmf 
have  a  greater  pressure  than  that  to  which  the  valve  haa  beea  pravioaaiy  ad- 
justed. The  longer  the  lever  is,  the  greater  will  be  this  difiTenniee  of  prss- 
sure,  inasmuch  as  a  given  elevation  of  the  pin  governing  the  rod  H  would 
cause  a  proportionally  greater  motion  in  that  end  of  the  lever  attached  to  the 
spring. 

The  second  safety-valve  O  is  enclosed  in  a  case,  so  that  it  ie  inacceasible, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  limit  the  power  of  the  engineer  to  increase  the  preasure 
of  steam  in  the  boiler.  This  valve  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  former,  but 
instead  of  being  held  down  by  a  lever,  is  pressed  upon  by  several  small  ellip- 
tical springs  placed  one  above  another  over  the  valve,  and  held  down  by  i 
screw  which  turns  in  a  frame  Y,  fixed  into  the  valve-seat.  By  this  screw  the 
pressure  on  the  valve  can  be  adjusted  to  any  required  degree ;  and  if  the  open 
safety-valve  be  screwed  down  to  a  greater  preseura,  the  steam  will  begin  to 
escape  from  this  second  valve. 

Also  in  the  case  where  the  boiler  produces  surplus  steam  faater  than  its  es- 
cape can  be  efiected  at  the  valve  N,  the  pressure  will  sometimes  be  increased 
until  the  valve  O  is  opened,  and  its  escape  will  take  place  from  both  valves. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  engine  bears  upon  those  parts  of  the  six  axles  R',' 
fig.  69,  which  project  beyond  the  wheels.  Boxes  are  formed  in  which  these  ^ 
parts  of  the  axles  turn,  and  through  the  medium  of  which  the  weight  of  the engioe 
rests  upon  them.  Over  these  boxes  are  constructed  oil  or  grease  cups,  by  means 
of  which  the  axlea  are  constantly  lubricated.  It  is  usual  to  lubricate  the  axles  of 
the  engine  itself  with  oil :  the  axles  of  the  tender,  and  other  coachea  and  wag- 
ons, are  lubricated  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow.  In  the  oiiddleof  the  box  . 
in  which  the  axle  turns,  and  between  the  two  oil-cups,  is  caat  a  socket,  io 
which  the  end  of  the  spindle  on  which  the  spring  presses  rests.  The  springs 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  steel  plates,  laid,  in  the  ususl  manner,  one  abors 
the  other,  increasing  in  length  upward.     In  the  engine  here  doaciibed,  the 
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[dates  fomning  the  springs  of  the  driring* wheels  are  t^rteen  in  number,  each 
of  which  is  four  inches  in  width,  and  ^ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
springs  upon  the  other  wheels  are  three  inches  in  width.  The  springs  of 
the  driying-wheels  are  below  the  axle,  while  those  of  the  smaller  wheels  are 
above  it. 

Biiflers  ly^  are  placed  behind  the  tender,  which  act  upon  a  spring  C,  fig.  70, 
to  break  the  collision,  when  the  wagons  or  carriages  strike  upon  the  tender, 
and  similar  buffers  are.  attached  to  all  passenger-coaches.  Some  of  these  buf- 
iarm  are  constructed  with  a  system  of  springs  similar  to  C,  but  more  elastic, 
and  combined  in  greater  number  under  the  framing  of  the  carriage,  so  that  a 
c^onsiderable  play  is  allowed  to  them.  In  some  cases  the  rods  of  the  buffers 
are  made  to  act  upon  strong  spiral  springs  inserted  in  the  sides  of  the  framing 
of  the  carriage.  This  arrangement  gives  greater  play  to  the  buffers  ;  and  as 
every  coach  in  a  train  has  several  buffers,  the  combined  effect  of  these  is 
such,  that  a  considerable  shock  given  to  either  end  of  the  train  may  be  ren- 
dered harmless  by  being  spent  upon  the  elasticity  oT  these  several  systems  of 
springs. 

lo  order  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  train,  a  steam- whistle  Z',  figv. 
67,  71,  is  placed  immediately  above  the  fire-box  at  the  back  of  tho  engine. 
This  is  an  apparatus  composed  of  two  small  hemispheres  of  brass,  separated 
one  from  the  other  by  a  small  space.  Steam  is  made  to  pass  through  a  hol- 
low space  constructed  in  the  lower  hamisphAro,  and  escapes  from  a  very  nar- 
row circular  opening  round  tb»  «dge  of  that  hemisphere,  rushing  up  with  a 
force  proportional  to  its  pressure.  The  edge  of  the  upper  hemisphere  pre- 
sented downward  encounters  this  steam,  and  an  effect  is  produced  similar 
to  the  action  of  air  in  organ-pipes.  A  shrill  whistle  is  produced,  which  can 
be  heard  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  and,  differing  from  all  ordinary  sounds, 
it  never  fails  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  train. 

The  water-tank  V\  figs.  68,  70,  which  is  constructed  on  the  tender,  is 
formed  of  wrought-iron  plates  •}  of  an  inch  thick,  riveted  at  the  comers  by 
angle-iron  already  described.  This  tank  is  9  feet  long,  6f  feet  wide,  and  2\ 
feet  deep.  The  top  is  covered  with  a  board  K'^  and  a  raised  platform  N"  is 
constructed  behind,  divided  into  three  parts,  covered  with  leads,  which  open 
on  hinges.  The  middle  lid  covers  an  opening  to  the  tank  by  which  water  is 
let  in :  the  lids  at  either  side  cover  boxes  in  which  are  contained  the  tools  ne- 
cessary to  be  carried  with  the  engine.  The  curved  pipe  P^^  fig.  68,  leading 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  pipe  Q'^  is  of  copper.  The  pipe  Q",  con- 
necting the  latter  with  the  feed-pipe  K^  fig.  69,  is  sometimes  formed  of  leather 
or  India-rubber  cloth,  having  a  spiral  spring  on  the  inside  to  prevent  it  from 
collapsing.  It  is  necessary  that  this  pipe  Q'^  should  have  a  power  of  yielding 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  motion  between 
the  engine  and  tender.  A  metal  pipe  is  sometimes  used,  supplied  with  a  double 
ball  and  socket,  and  a  telescopic  joint,  having  sufficient  play  to  allow  for  the 
lateral  and  longitudinal  inequalities  of  motion  of  the  engine  and  tender.  The 
weight  of  an  engine,  such  as  that  here  described,  supplied  with  its  proper 
quantity  of  water  and  fuel,  is  about  12  tons  :  the  tender,  when  empty,  weighs 
about  3^  tons  ;  and  when  filled  with  water  and  fuel  its  weight  is  7  tons.  The 
unk  contains  700  gallons  of  water,  and  the  tender  is  capable  of  carrying  about 
800  weight  of  coke.  This  supply  is  sufficient  for  a  trip  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles  with  an  ordinary  load. 

It  is  not  usual  to  express  the  power  of  locomotive-engines  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  other  engines  by  the  term  horse-power.  Indeed,  until  the  actual 
amount  of  resistance  opposed  to  these  machines,  under  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  worked,  shall  be  ascertained  with  some  degree  of 
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precision,  it  is  impossUj^  that  their  power  or  efficiency  can  be  estimated  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  approximation.  The  quantity  of  water  evaporated,  and 
passed  in  steam  through  the  cylinders,  supplies  a  major  limit  to  the  power  ex- 
erted ;  but  even  this  necessary  element  for  the  calculation  of  the  efficacy  of 
these  machines  has  not  been  ascertained  by  a  sufficiently  extensive  course  of 
observation  and  experiment.  Mr.  Stephenson  states  that  the  engine  whicli 
has  been  here  described  is  capable  of  evaporating  77  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
hour,  while  the  early  locomotive  could  only  evaporate  16  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
This  evaporation,  however,  is  inferior  to  that  which  I  hare  ascertained  myself 
to  be  produced  by  engines  in  regular  operation  on  some  of  the  northern  rail- 
ways. In  an  experiment  made  in  July,  1839,  with  the  Hecla  engine,  I  foand 
that  the  evaporation  in  a  trip  of  ninety-five  miles,  from  Liverpool  to  Birming- 
ham, was  at  the  rate  of  93*2  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  in  returning  the  same  dis- 
tance it  was  at  the  rate  of  85*7  cubic  feet  per  hour,  giving  a  mean  of  89  cubic 
feet  per  hour  nearly.  The  Hecla  weighed  12  tons ;  and  its  dimensions  and 
proportions  corresponded  very  nearly  with  those  of  the  engine  above  de- 
scribed. 

In  a  course  of  experiments  which  I  made  upon  the  engines  then  in  use  on 
the  Grand  Junction  railway  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  I  found  that  the  ordinary 
evaporating  power  of  these  engines  varied  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  cubic  feet 
per  hour. 

Engines  of  much  greater  dimnnsions,  and  consequently  of  grreater  evapora* 
ting  power,  are  used  on  the  Great  Westorn  railway.  In  tho  autumn  of  1838, 
experiments  were  made  upon  these  engines  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  and  my- 
self, when  we  found  that  the  most  powerful  engine  on  that  line,  the  Nonh 
Star,  drawing  a  load  of  110^  tons  gross,  engine  and  tender  inclusive,  ai30} 
miles  an  hour,  evaporated  200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour.  The  same  engine 
drawing  a  load  of  194^  tons  at  18^  miles  an  hour  evaporated  141  cubic  feet 
per  hour,  and  when  drawing  45  tuns  at  38^  miles  an  hour  evaporated  198  cubic 
i'eel  of  water  per  hour. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour 
produces  a  gross  amount  of  mechanical  force  very  little  less  than  two-horse 
power,  and  consequently  the  gross  amount  of  mechanical  power  evolved  in 
these  cases  by  the  evaporation  of  the  locomotive-boilers  will  be  very  nearly 
twice  as  many  horse-power  as  there  are  cubic  feet  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour.  Thus  the  evaporation  of  the  Hecla,  in  the  experiments  made  in  July, 
1839,  gave  a  gross  power  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  horses,  while  the 
evaporation  of  tho  North  Star  gave  a  power  of  about  four  hundred  horses.  In 
stationary  engines  about  half  the  gross  power  evolved  in  the  evaporation  is  al- 
lowed for  waste,  friction,  and  other  sources  of  resistance  not  connected  with 
the  load.  What  quantity  should  be  allowed  for  this  in  locomotive-engines  is 
not  yet  ascertained,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  proponion 
of  the  whole  evaporation  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  useful  horse- 
power. 

The  great  uniformity  of  resistance  produced  by  the  traction  of  carriages 
upon  a  railway  is  such  as  to  render  the  application  of  steam-power  to  that 
purpose  extremely  advantageous.  So  far  as  this  resistance  depends  on  me- 
chanical defects,  it  is  probably  rendered  as  uniform  as  is  practicable,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  load  carried  is  reduced  to  as  small  an  amount  as 
it  is  likely  to  attain  under  any  practicable  circumstances.  Until  a  recent  pe- 
riod this  resistance  was  ascribed  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  to  mechanical  causes. 
The  inequalities  of  the  road-surface,  the  friction  of  the  axles  of  the  wheels  in 
their  bearings,  and  the  various  sources  of  resistance  due  to  the  machinery  (A 
the  engine,  being  the  principal  of  these  resistances,  were  for  the  most  part  in- 
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ependent  of  the  speed  with  which  the  train  was  moTed ;  and  it  was  accord- 
igly  assumed  in  all  calculations  respecting  the  power  of  locomotive-engiues 
liat  the  resistance  would  be  practically  the  same,  whatever  might  be  the  speed 
f  the  train.  It  had  been  well  underetood  that,  so  far  as  the  atmosphere  might 
iflTer  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  this  would  be  dependent  on  the  speed, 
jnd  would  increase  in  a  very  high  ratio  with  the  speed  ;  but  it  was  consid- 
tred  that  the  part  of  the  resistance  due  to  this  cause  formed  a  fraction  of  the 
rhole  amount  so  insignificant  that  it  might  be  fairly  disregarded  in  practice, 
ir  considered  as  a  part  of  the  actual  computed  resistance  taken  at  an  average 
ipeed. 

It  has  been,  until  a  late  period,  accordingly  assumed  that  the  total  amount 
»f  resistance  to  railway-trains  which  the  locomotive-engines  have  had  to  over- 
time was  about  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  gross  weight  of  the 
oad  drawn :  some  engineers  estimated  it  at  a  two  hundred  and  twentieth ;  oth- 
ers at  a  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  ;  oihon  at  a  three  hundred  and  thirtieth  part 
if  the  load  ;  and  ihe  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  j^oss  load  drawn  may 
lerhaps  be  considered  as  a  mean  between  these  much-varying  estimates. 
i¥hat  the  experiments  were,  if  any,  on  which  these  rough  estimates  were 
HMed,  has  never  appeared.  Each  engineer  formed  his  own  valuation  of  this 
^ect,  but  none  produced  the  experimental  groimds  of  their  opinion.  It  has 
>een  said  that  the  trains  run  down  the  engine,  or  that  the  drawing-chains  con- 
lecting  the  engine  slacken  in  descending  an  inclination  of  sixteen  feet  in  a 
i^®«  or  ^^.  Numerous  experiments,  however,  made  by  myself,  as  well  as 
lie  constant  experience  now  daily  obtained  on  railways,  show  that  this  is  a 
fmllacious  opinion,  except  at  velocities  so  low  as  are  never  practised  on  rail- 
ways. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838  a  couree  of  experiments  was  commenced  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  of  the  proprietora  of  the  Great  Western  railway  company,  with 
I  view  to  determine  various  points  connected  with  the  structure  and  the  work- 
ing of  railways.  A  part  of  these  experiments  were  intended  to  determine  the 
Dean  amount  of  the  resisting  force  opposed  to  the  moving  power,  and  this  part 
was  conducted  by  me.  After  having  tried  various  expedients  for  determining 
;he  mean  amount  of  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  I  found  that  no  method 
g^ve  satisfactory  results  except  one  founded  on  observing  the  motion  of  trains 
by  gravity  down  steep  inclined  planes.  When  a  train  of  wagons  or  coaches 
la  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane  so  steep  that  it  shall  descend  by  its  gravity 
without  any  moving  power,  its  motion,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  state  of  rest, 
will  be  gradually  accelerated,  and  if  the  resistance  to  that  motion  was,  as  it 
has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be,  uniform  and  independent  of  the  speed,  the 
descent  would  be  uniformly  accelerated  ;  in  other  words,  the  increase  of  speed 
would  be  proportional  to  the  time  of  the  motion.  Whatever  velocity  the  train 
would  gain  in  the  first  minute,  it  would  acquire  twice  that  velocity  at  the  end 
of  the  second  minute,  three  times  that  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  third  minute, 
iod  ao  on  ;  and  this  increase  of  velocity  would  continue  to  follow  the  same 
law,  however  extended  the  plane  might  be.  That  such  wotild  be  the  law 
which  the  descending  motion  of  a  train  would  follow  had  always  been  sup- 
posed, up  to  the  time  of  the  experiments  now  referred  to ;  and  it  was  even 
maintained  by  some  that  such  a  law  was  in  strict  conformity  with  experiments 
made  upon  railways  and  duly  reported.  The  firat  experiments  instituted  by 
me  at  the  time  just  referred  to  afforded  a  complete  refutation  of  this  doctrine. 
Li  was-  found  that  the  acceleration  was  not  uniform,  but  that  with  every  in- 
srease  of  speed  the  acceleration  was  lessened.  Thus  if  a  certain  speed  were 
^ned  by  a  train  in  one  second  when  moving  at  five  miles  an  hour,  a  mncb 
less  speed  was  gained  in  one  second  when  moving  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  a 
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comparatively  small  speed  was  gained  in  the  same  time  when  moving  at  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour,  and  so  on.     In  fact,  the  augmentation  of  the  rate  of  accd- 
eration  appeared  to  diminish  in  a  very  rapid  proportion  as  the  speed  increased : 
this  suggested  to  me  the  probability  that  a  sufficiently  great  increase  of  speed 
would  destroy  all  acceleration,  and  that  the  train  would  at  length  move  at  a 
uniform   velocity.     In  effect,  since  the  moving  power  which  impels  a  train 
down  an  inclined  plane  of  uniform  inclination  is  that  fraction  of  the  gross 
weight  of  the  train  which  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  plane,  this  moving 
power  must  be  necessarily  invariable  ;  and  as  any  acceleration  which  is  pro- 
duced must  arise  from  the  excess  of  this  moving  power  over  the  resistance 
opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  train,  from  whatever  causes  that  resistance  miy 
arise,  whenever  acceleration  ceases,  the  moving  force  must  necessarily  be 
equal  to  the  resistance  ;  and  therefore,  when  a  train  descends  an  inchned 
plane  with  a  uniform  velocity,  the  gross  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  train 
must  bn  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of  the  train  resolved  in  tho  direction  of 
the  plane  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  equal  to  that  fraction  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  train  which  is  expressed  by  the  inclination  of  the  plane.     Thus 
if  it  be  supposed  that  the  plane  falls  at  the  rate  of  (me  foot  in  one  hundred,  { 
then  the  force  impelling  the  train  downward  will  be  equal  to  the  hundredth  ^ 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  train.     So  long  as  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
the  train  continues  to  be  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  its  weight,  so  long 
will  the  motion  of  the  train  be  accelerated ;  and  the  more  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  weight  exceeds  the  resistance,  the  more  rapid  will  the  accelera- 
tion be ;  and  the  less  the  hundredth  part  of  the  weight  exceeds  the  resist- 
ance, the  less  rapid  will  the  acceleration  be.     If  it  be  true  that  the  amount  i 
of  resistance  increases   with  the   increase   of  speed,  then  a  speed   may  at  { 
length  be  attained  so  great  that  the  amount  of  resistance  to   the   muiion  of ! 
the  train  will  be  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  weight.      When  that  hap-  I 
pens,  the  moving  power  of  a  hundredth  part  of  tho  weight  of  the  train  be-  / 
ing  exactly  equal   to   tho   resistance  to   tho   motion,   there    is   no  excels  of  ( 
power  to  produce  acceleration,  and  therefore  the  motion  of  tho  train  will  be  [ 
uniform.  \ 

Founded  on  these  principles,  a  vast  number  of  experiments  were  made  oa  ) 
planes  of  diiferent  inclinations,  and  with  loads  of  various  magnitudes  ;  and  it  > 
was  found,  in  general,  that  when  a  train  descended  an  inclined  plane,  the  ' 
rate  of  acceleration  gradually  diminished,  and  at  length  became  unifurm :  \ 
that  the  uniform  speed  thus  attained  depended  on  tho  weight,  form,  and  j 
magnitude  of  the  train,  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane  ;  that  the  same  train  ) 
{  on  diiferent  inclined  planes  attained  diiferent  uniform  speeds — on  the  steeper  ( 
planes  a  greater  speed  being  attained.  From  such  experiments  it  followed,  \ 
contrary  to  all  that  had  been  previously  supposed,  that  the  amount  of  re-  \ 
sistance  to  railway-trains  had  a  dependence  on  the  speed  ;  that  this  de- 
pendence was  of  great  practical  importance,  tho  resistance  being  subject  to 
very  considerable  variation  at  diil'erent  speeds,  and  that  this  source  of  re-  ) 
sistance  arises  from  the  atmosphere  which  the  train  encounters.  This  was  j 
rendered  obvious  by  the  diiferent  amount  of  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  ^ 
train  of  coaches  and  to  that  of  a  train  of  low  wagons  of  equal  weight.      ; 

The  series  of  experiments  which  have  established  these  general  conclusions  \ 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  extended  and  varied  to  supply  a  correct  practi-  ( 
cal  estimate  of  the  limit  which  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  impose  upon  the  ( 
gradients  of  railways  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  radways  may  be  laid  down,  withom  : 
practical  disadvantage,  with  gradients  considerably  steeper  than  those  to  which  ^ 
It  has  been  hitherto  the  practice  to  recommend  as  a  limit.  \ 

The  principle  of  compensation  by  varied  speed  being  admitted,  it  will  i'ollov  i 
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that  the  time  of  transit  between  terminue  and  terminas  of  a  line  of  railway  laid 
down  with  gradients,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  a  mile,  will  be  practi- 
cally the  same  as  it  would  be  on  a  line  of  the  same  length  constructed  upon  a 
dead  level ;  and  not  only  will  the  time  of  transport  be  equal,  but  the  quantity 
of  moving  power  expended  will  not  be  materially  different.  The  difference 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  transport  in  the  two  cases  will  be  merely 
that,  on  the  undulating  line,  a  varying  velocity  will  be  imparted  to  the  train  and 
a  varying  resistance  opposed  to  the  moved  power ;  while  on  the  level  line  the 
train  would  be  moved  at  a  uniform  speed,  and  the  engine  worked  against  a 
uniibrm  resistance.  These  conclusions  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  made  in  last  July  with  the  Hecla  engine  above  referred  to. 
The  hne  of  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  made  extended  over  a  distance  of  ninety-five  miles,  and  the  gradients 
on  which  the  effects  were  observed  varied  from  a  level  to  thirty  feet  per  mile, 
a  great  portion  of  the  line  being  a  dead  level.  The  following  table  shows  the 
uniform  speed  with  which  the  train  ascended  and  descended  the  several 
l^radients,  and  also  the  mean  of  the  ascent  and  descent  in  each  case,  as  well 
as  the  speed  upon  the  level  parts  of  the  line  : — 


1             Gradient. 

Speed. 

Atcending. 

Descendinf. 

Mean. 

Omm 
177 
265 
330 
400 
532 
590 
650 

Level 

Miles  per  Aotcr. 
22*25 
24-87 
25*26 
26*87 
27*35 
27*37 
29*03 

Miles  per  kow. 
41*32 
39*13 
37*07 
36*75 
34*30 
33-16 
32*58 

31*78 
3200 
31*16 
31*81 
30*82 
30*21 
30*80 

30*93 

'. 


From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  gradients  do  possess  the  compensating 
power  with  respect  to  speed  already  mentioned.  The  discrepancies  existing 
among  the  mean  values  of  the  speed  are  only  what  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
casual  variations  in  the  moving  power.  The  experiment  was  made  under 
farorable  circumstances  :  little  disturbance  was  produced  from  the  atmosphere ; 
the  day  was  quite  calm.  In  the  same  experiment  it  was  found  that  the  water 
evaporated  varied  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  varying  resistance,  and  the 
amount  of  that  evaporation  may  be  taken  as  affording  an  approximation  to  the 
mean  amount  of  resistance.  Taking  the  trip  to  and  from  Birmingham  over 
the  distance  of  190  miles,  the  mean  evaporation  per  mile  was  3*36  cubic  feet 
of  water.  The  volume  of  steam  produced  by  this  quantity  of  water  will  be 
determined  approximately  by  calculating  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
driving  wheels  necessary  to  move  the  engine  one  mile.  The  driving  wheels 
being  5  feet  in  diameter,  their  circumference  was  15*7  feet,  and  consequently 
in  passing  over  a  mile  they  would  have  revolved  336*3  times.  Since  each 
revolution  consumes  four  cylinders  full  of  steam,  the  quantity  of  steam  supplied 
by  the  boiler  to  the  cylinders  per  mile  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder  by  four  times  3363,  or  1,345*2. 

The  cylinders  of  the  Hecla  were  12  j  inches  diameter,  and  18  inches  in 
length,  and  consequently  their  contents  were  1  '28  cubic  feet  for  each  cylin- 
der:  this  being  multiplied  by  1,345  2  gives  l,721*8&or  1,722  cubic  feet  of 
steam  per  mile.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  supposing  the  priming  either 
nothing  or  insignificant,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  case  in  these  experi- 
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!  meats,  3-30  eabie  feet  of  water  produeed  1,733  eobie  feel  of  atau,  of  Ai 
dendiy  wcnrkad  in  the  eylindan.  Tke  ntio,  thenfore,  of  tbe  Tolnii  of  lUi 
■teun  to  thtt  of  the  water  prodnciiig  it,  wee  1,783  to  8-36,  or  513-5  teL 
The  preeeure  of  eteam  of  thie  deneitj  wonld  be  54*5  powide  per  eqoare  iadi. 
Such,  therefiHre,  wae  the  limit  of  the  avenge  total  pveeeno  of  the  eteam  ia  lie 
eylindera.  In  thie  ezperimeot  the  eafetjr-TalTo  of  the  boOer  waa  acnnnl 
down  to  00  ponnde  per  aqnare  inch  above  the  atmoqiherio  preaene,  wWdk 
waa  therefore  the  major  limit  of  the  pveeenre  of  eteem  in  the  boiler;  bit  as 
the  aetnal  preaaare  in  the  bofler  moat  hare  been  leaa  than  thie  amoont,  tie 
difference  between  the  preaaore  in  the  crUnder  and  boiler  coold  not  be  aaec^ 
tained.  Thia  difference,  howerer,  woiud  prodnce  no  effect  on  the  meviag 
power  of  tbe  ateara,  aince  the  preeaore  of  ateam  in  the  oylindeia  otonned  by 
tbe  abore  calcnlataon  ia  qnite  independent  of  the  preeaore  in  the  boiler,  eraf 
any  aonree  of  error  except  what  might  ariae  from  priminf .  Tho  piuaaiiie  of 
54*5  ponnde  per  aqoare  inch,  calcolated  abore,  being  the  total  pteeeMie  of  tie 
ateam  on  the  piatona,  let  14*5  ponnde  be  dedncted  mm  it,  to  ropreeuat-  tbe 
atmoapheric  presanre  againat  which  the  piaton  mnat  act,  and  the  lomaiaingiO 
pounds  per  square  inch  will  represent  the  whole  .available  ibvco  drawing  tbs 
train  and  overcoming  all  the  resistancea  ariaing  inxn  the  machiBeir  oi  tbs 
engine,  incloding  that  of  the  blaat-pipe.  The  magnitode  of  a  131  inch  piilea 
being  122*7  equare  inchee,  the  total  area  of  the  two  jnatona  wonld  be  S45-8 
aqoare  incbea,  and  the  pceeanre  npon  each  of  40  poimda  per  inch  wonld  gits 
a  total  force  of  9,810  on  the  two  pistons.  Since  thie  force  most  act  thronib  a 
space  of  three  fi»et,  while  the  train  ia  impelled  through  a  apace  of  ,15-7  fest, 
it  nniet  be  rednced  in  the  proportion  3  to  15*7,  to  obtain  ita  efiect  at  the  poial 
of  contact  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails :  this  will  give  1,875  pounds  as  the 
total  force  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  train.  The  gross 
weight  of  tbe  train  being  80  tons,  including  the  engine  and  tender,  this  would 
give  a  gross  moving  force  along  the  road  of  about  23*4  pounds  per  ton  of  the 
gross  load,  this  force  being  understood  to  include  all  the  resistances  due  to  the 
engine.  This  resistance  corresponds  to  the  gravitation  of  a  plane  rising  at  the  ' 
rate  of  ^,  and  therefore  it  appears  that  such  would  be  the  inclination  of  the 
plane  by  the  gravitation  of  which  (he  gross  resistance  would  be  doubled,  in- 
stead of  such  inclination  being  about  y}^,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 

Since  the  remarkable  and  unexpected  results  of  this  series  of  experiments 
became  known  various  circumstances  were  brought  to  light,  which  were  be- 
fore unnoticed,  and  which  abundantly  confirm  them.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact,  that  in  descending  the  Madeley  plane,  on  the  grand  janc- 
tion  railway,  which  falls  for  above  three  miles  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  feet 
a  mile,  the  steam  can  never  be  entirely  cut  off.  But,  on  the  other  band,  to 
maintain  the  necessary  speed  in  descending,  the  power  of  the  engine  is  always 
necessary.  As  this  plane  greatly  exceeds  that  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  free  motion  of  the  train  down  it,  the  power  of  the  engine  expended 
in  descending  it,  besides  sll  that  part  of  the  gravitating  power  of  the  plane  which 
exceeds  the  resistance  due  to  friction  and  other  mechanical  causes  must  be 
worked  against  the  atmosphere. 

This  estimate  of  the  resistance  is  alao  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  a 
variety  of  experiments  made  by  me  with  trains  of  difierent  magnitudes  dowa 
inclined  planes  of  various  inclinations. 

In  laying  out  a  line  of  railway  the  disposition  of  the  gradients  should  be 
such  as  to  preserve  among  them  as  uniform  a  character  as  is  practicable,  for 
the  weight  and  power  of  the  engine  must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the 
general  steepness  of  the  gradients.  Thus  if  upon  a  railway  which  is  generally 
level,  like  that  between  Liverpool  and  Mancheater,  one  or  two  inclin^  planes 
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of  a  Teiy  steep  character  occur,  as  happens  upon  that  line,  then  the  engine 
which  is  constracted  to  work  upon  the  general  gradients  of  the  road  is  unfit  to 
draw  the  same  load  up  those  inclinations  which  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  character  of  the  gradients.  In  such  cases  some  extraordinary  means 
must  generally  be  provided  for  surmounting  those  exceptionable  inclinations. 
Sereral  expedients  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

1.  Upon  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  the  load  is  divided,  and  the  engine 
carries  it  up  in  several  successive  trips,  descending  the  plane  unloaded  after 
each  trip.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  delay  which  it  occasions — a 
circnmstance  which  is  incompatible  with  a  large  transport  of  passengers. 
Prom  what  has  been  stated,  it  woidd  be  necessary,  when  the  engine  is  fully 
loaded  on  a  level,  to  divide  its  load  into  two  or  more  parts,  to  be  successively 
carried  up  when  the  incline  rises  52  feet  per  mile.  This  method  has  been 
fMractised  in  the  transport  of  merchandise  occasionally,  when  heavy  loads 
were  carried  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  upon  the  Rainhill  incline. 

2.  A  subsidiary  or  assistant  locomotive  engine  may  be  kept  in  constant 
readiness  at  the  foot  of  each  incline,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  different 
trains,  as  they  arrive,  in  ascending.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  cost 
of  keeping  such  an  engine  with  its  boiler  continually  prepared,  and  its  steam 
op.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  its  fire  continually  lighted,  whether  employed  or 
not ;  otherwise,  when  the  train  would  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  incline,  it  should 
wait  until  the  subsidiary  engine  was  prepared  for  work.  In  cases  where 
trains  would  start  and  arrive  at  stated  times,  this  objection,  however,  would 
have  less  force.  This  method  is  at  present  generally  adopted  on  the  Liverpool 
■od  Manchester  line. 

3.  A  fixed  steam-engine  may  be  erected  on  the  crest  of  the  incline,  so  as  to 
communicate  by  ropes  with  the  train  at  the  foot.  Such  an  engine  would  be 
capable  of  drawing  up  one  or  two  trains  together,  with  their  locomotives,  ac- 
cording as  they  would  arrive,  and  no  delay  need  be  occasioned.  This  method 
requires  that  the  fixed  engine  should  be  kept  constantly  prepared  for  work,  and 
the  steam  continually  up  in  the  boiler. 

4.  In  working  on  the  level,  the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the. 
cylinder  in  the  locomotives  may  be  so  restrained  by  partially  closing  the 
throttle-valve,  as  to  cause  the  pressure  upon  the  piston  to  be  less  in  a  consider- 
able degree  than  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler.  If  under  such  circum- 
stances a  sufficient  pressure  upon  the  piston  can  be  obtained  to  draw  the  load 
on  the  level,  the  throttle-valve  may  be  opened  on  approaching  the  inclined 
plane,  so  as  to  throw  on  the  piston  a  pressure  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  previous  pressure  in  the  boiler  was  greater  than  that  upon  the  piston. 
If  the  fire  be  sufficiently  active  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  steam  in  this  manner 
during  the  ascent,  and  if  the  rise  be  not  greater  in  proportion  than  the  power 
thus  obtained,  the  locomotive  will  draw  the  load  up  the  incline  without  further 
assistance.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  load  upon  the 
engine  must  be  less  than  the  amount  which  the  adhesion  of  its  working  wheels 
with  the  railroad  is  capable  of  drawing  ;  for  this  adhesion  must  be  adequate 
to  the  traction  of  the  same  load  up  the  incline,  otherwise,  whatever  increase 
of  power  might  be  obtained  by  opening  the  throttle-valve,  the  drawing  wheels 
would  revolve  without  causing  the  load  to  advance.  This  method  has  been 
generally  practised  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  in  the  transport 
of  passengers  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  method  yet  discovered  which  is 
consistent  with  the  expedition  necessary  for  that  species  of  traffic. 

In  the  practice  of  this  method  considerable  aid  may  be  derived  also  by 
suspending  the  supply  of  feeding  water  to  the  boiler  during  the  ascent.     It  will 


f  be  recoUecled  that  a  reservoir  of  cold  waler  is  placed  in  the  lender  wUe^  | 
!  fallows  the  engine,  and  ihat  the  water  ia  driven  from  this  reserroir  into  ih* 
!  boiler  by  a.  forcing  puinp,  which  is  worked  by  the  engine  itself.  This  pomp  ( 
'i  so  ciinstrucled  that  il  will  supply  as  mnch  cold  water  as  is  equal  la  ^t  i 
'  evaporation,  so  as  lo  maintain  constantly  the  aame  quaniiiy  of  water  in  ib« 
[  boiler.     But  il  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  supply  of  this  water  hu  i 

indency  to  check  the  rate  of  evaporation,  since  in  being  raised  to  the  i»n- 
)  parature  of  the  water  with  which  it  mixes  il  must  absorb  a  considerable  poninti  i 
I  of  the  heal  supplied  by  the  lire.     Wilh  a  view  to  accelerate  the  production  nf  j 
)  steam,  therefore,  in  ascending  the  inclines,  the  engine  roan  iniiy  suspend  ih* 
I  acltoti  of  the  forcing  pump,  and  thereby  slop  the  supply  of  cold  water  to  ihn 
evaporation  will  go  on  with  increased  rapidly,  and  the  exhausiim 
I  of  wuier  produced  by  it  will  be  repaid  by  the  forcing  pump  on  the  next  levr.l,  | 
e  efTectually  on  the  next  descending  incline.     Indeed  the  feedn>|  i 
descending  an  incline,  if  necessary,  when  ihi  ( 
I  suspended,  and  when  the  train  descend*  by  its 
I  will  perform  the  pan  of  a  brake  upon  [he  io- 


>wo  graviiy,  in  which 

icpnding  train. 
5.  The  mechanical 
>  points  of  contact  o(  the  worki 
(  arriving  ai  the  incline,  as  to 

wheels.     This  may  be  dont 

method  has  been  suggested 


bpiween  the  pialon  of  the  cylinder  and  th«  j 
wheels  with  ihe  road  may  tie  so  altered,  i 
■B  the  piston  a  greater  power  over  the  workinj  j 
n  an  in6mte  variety  of  ways,  but  hitherto  ha 
Hiciently  simple  to  be  spplicnble  in  practice; 
suggested  which  would  accomplish  this,  oolesa  the 
intensity  of  the  impelling  power  were  at  the  same  time  increased,  it  would 
necessarily  follow  thai  the  speed  of  the  motion  would  bo  diminished  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  piston  over  the  working  wheels  would 
be  increased.  Thus, on  the  inclined  plane,  which  rises  fifty-five  feet  per  mile, 
upon  the  Livi-rpool  line,  the  speed  would  be  diminished  to  nearly  one  fourth  of 
its  amount  upon  the  level. 


POPULAR  LECTURES  ON 

ASTRONOMY. 

BT  M.  ARAOO ; 

WITH  ADDITIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS* 

BT  DR.  LARDNER: 


ZLLVf  TBATBD  BT  FIETT-THSBB  DZAOBAMS  OB  BVOBATZVOS. 


PUBLISHBBS'   PBBFAOB. 

TbalvtaovsooBWHiit  with  the  asliiiiif  ataieorAMroiionileal  SdtBoe  fai  Borapa^  It  to  wtO  kDoim 
li  addMnn  to  the  regular  dvtlea  of  hto  ottoe  m  Boyal  Aatnmomer  of  Flmeob  M.  Ango  hMbeen  fai  the 


of  dottfoiing  oooh  leaioii,  at  the  Obmr9atair%  a  Cootm  of  Lactoraa  of  a  popolar  kind,  whfch  are 
by  an  elBMaa  of  wdMnfiinned  parwniy  tnrladfait  ladiea  In  eonaiderabla  nmnben.    Theae  dto- 


ezteflmoranaoiuly  In  the  atrideat  aenae  of  the  tenn,  and  fai  atjle  and  efaarader  bear  a 
to  dioae  delhrerad  bj  Dr.  Lardner  In  thto  eonntrj  widite  the  laat  km  yean.  It  doaa  not  q> 
■t  Unraao  ever  dealgned  dieir  publication,  nor  diat  he  erer  even  eoaunitted  them  to  writing.  A 
enaloyea  by  one  of  the  Braaaeia  pobUahera  reponed  them,  and  Uie  publication  reputed  to  be 
joni  Leetsraa  to  no&lng  more  than  thto  report,  which  though  it  oould  not  be  legally  pubUahed  or 
efaeailBled  In  Flranee.  obtained  through  the  Belgian  bookaeOera  and  their  corraapondenti  an  eztenaive 
nepl  elicalatloB  in  that  oountiy.    A  tranilarion  of  thto  report  waa  circulated  laigely  In  England. 

Ao  pobUahefa  of  the  pieaaut  rolume,  being  aware  that  erron  of  a  mora  or  toaa  important  kind  mnat. 
^ider  indi  elrenmatanoei^  haTo  prerailed  In  the  origteal  Belgian  edition,  and  adU  mora  In  the  En^iah  trana- 
lada%  end  Aat  omlarinni  and  chaama  muat  hare  required  to  be  filled  up  bv  aome  jperaon  couTeraant  with 
dM  Heleneab  and  capable  of  writing  upon  it  in  an  eaay  and  fkmUiar  atyle,  qiplied  to  Dr.  Lardner,  and 
kiteeeA  htaa  to  reriae  the  reported  Leemraa,  and  to  add  to  them  aueh  topftoa  aa  might  ^n^ear  deairaUe  to 
aaied  utility.  The  reault  of  dda  arrangement  haa  been  the  preamt  TMume. 
Br.  X.ardnar  deilrea  11  to  be  undenlood  that  he  ahould  not  hare  ftit  Umaelf  taatiltod  In  inteipelattag 
wort,  however  elementary,  uuWtohed  with  the  actual  aanction  of  M.  Aruo'a  name.  Bu^  It  being 
",  and  Indeed  manilbrtea  by  unequivocal  internal  evidence^  that  the  Bwaan  report  waa  unauthor- 


£! 


d  and  aenthentle,  and  the  circulation  of  aoiMtranalation  of  it  in  thto  country  oelng  rendered  inevitable 
the  ^eiy  popularity  of  ita  reputed  author,  it  waa  better  that  a  careAally  revlaed  I 


iraprint  OT  the  £ngnah  tranalaiion  of  the  Imperfect  Belgian  luport. 


eopy  ahonld  be  pubUahed 


00NTBNT8: 


LECTURE  L 
iM  LawB  of  the  Reflection  of  Light— General 
Lnwa  of  tihe  Refraetlna  of  Light— Lenaae— Refract* 
tag  aad  Reflarting  Teleacopea    Structure  of  the  Eye. 

LECTURE  n. 

Blalory  of  Aatronomy— Preliminary  Ideaa— Deflnl. 
iltlana— ^Caprieoniua  (Caper)— Aquariua — Piacea 
Arlea    Taurua— qcmini — Cancer— Leo— AHrgo—LI^ 


LECTURE  m. 

Aapeet  of  die  Heavena— Apparent  Modona  of  the 
Besvianly  Bodiea. 

LECTURE  IV. 
The  Fixed  SttoB. 

LECTURE  V. 

Dfatanoea  of  the  Planeta— Ttie  Sun— Phyaleal  Con* 
admtkm  of  the  Sun— The  Moon— Phyaleal  Conatitu- 
don  of  the  Moon. 

LECTURE  VL 

Mercury— Phyalcd  Conadtudon  of  Mercury— Ve> 

BO  of  Vennaea  the  movea  round  the 

lyaieal  Conaiitution  of  Venua.     Superior 

3  Mara— Phyaical  Conadtutlon  of  Mara— The 

Talaaeopio  Flaaeta;  Juna  Cere^  PaDaa,  Veata. 

LECTURE  Vn. 

Jm^ttr  and  hto  SatelUtea— Phyileal  Conadtutlon  of 

and  hto  Brtollitoa    Tier 


I  LECTURE  VnL  / 

Dlataneea,  Diameaira,  Volumea,  Ae.  ofthePleneCa 
— Kepler'a  Lawa  Unlverml  Amauduu  Of  the 
aiaawa  of  the  Ptonela. 

LECTURE  IX. 
Figure  of  die  Earth— Dlmenalona  of  tte  Earth— 
The  Eartb'a  Motion— Dhimal  Rotadon  of  the  EMh 
— Annual  Motion  of  Earth. 

LECTURE  X. 
Inequalitiei  of  the  Moon  and  of  the  Earth. 

LECTURE  XL 
Cometa— Halley'a  and  other  Comela— Phyrinl 
Cooatltudon  of  Cometa^ 

LECTURE  Xn. 
Edipaea  of  die  Moon— Eelipaea  of  the  Sua. 

LECTURE  Xm. 
TheTldee.  

LECTURE  XIV. 
Detemrtnation  of  Latitude  and  Longtandai 

LECTURE  XV. 
The  Atmoaphere— Of  the  Moon  In  the  flnriaoa 
The  Harveat  Moon. 

LECTURE  XVL 
The  Seaaona  and  the  Oaya— The  Earth'a  T^mptn- 


Saturn,  hto  Ring  and  hto 
Pranua,  and  hto  BataWlfea. 


LECTURE  XVn. 
The  Calendar. 

APPENDIX. 
Tkble  of  the  CouteDadonc  with  the  Humber  oi 
Start  In  each,  ea  tor  aa  thoae  of  the  ai^  magnltade ' 
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HYDMULICS  AND  MECHANICS. 

A  Descriptiye  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Machines  ton 
raising  Water,  ancient  and  modem ;  with  observations  on  varioua  subjects 
connected  with  the  Mechanic  Arts,  including  the  Progressive  Develop- 
ment of  the  Steam-Engine.  Descriptions  of  every  variety  of  Bellows,  Pis- 
ton, and  Rotary  Pumps,  Fire-Engines,  Water-Rams,  Pressure-Engines, 
Air-Machines,  Eolipiles,  Sec,  Remarks  on  Ancient  Wells,  Air-Beds,  Cog- 
wheels, Blowpipes,  Bellows  of  various  People,  Magic  Goblets,  Steam 
Idols,  and  other  Machinery  of  Ancient  Temples.  To  which  are  added 
Experiments  on  Blowing  and  Spouting  Tubes,  and  other  original  Devices. 
Nature's  Modes  and  Machinery  for  raising  Water.  Historical  Notices 
respecting  Siphons,  Fountains,  Water  Organs,  Clepsydrse,  Pipes,  Valves. 
Cocks,  &C.    In  Five  Books. 

BY   THOMAS  EWBANK. 
nXUSTBATBD  BY  300  ENOBAVINCML 

TUs  vohime,  on  the  Tarioot  machinery  connected  with  the  raising  of  water,  if  a  very  intertstins 
prodoctioo ;  not  only  to  the  Experimental  Philosopher,  the  Mechanician,  and  the  OperaiiTo  Tradea- 
BMUi,  who  are  engaged  in  the  researches  and  work  combined  with  the  objects  specified  in  the 
Treatise,  hot  also  to  every  ordinary  reader  who  is  solicitoos  to  enlarge  his  gentfal  infonna- 
tioo,  and  who  wishes  to  combine  amusement  with  the  topics  which  attract  his  attention. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  concise  notice,  to  detail  a  minnte  syllabns  of  a  book,  the  mere  toplca. 
bMlex  of  tne  contents  of  which  occupies  nearly  eight  pages,  numbering  about  one  thousand  dl»> 
tinct  articles ;  but  a  general  Tiew  is  presented,  from  which  the  nature  and  Taloe  of  the  diaaar- 
tation  can  eanly  and  correctly  be  estimated. 

llie  ftrtt  book,  which  is  snbdiTided  into  Hghtetn  chapters,  comprises  a  namtiTe  of  the  Tailoaa 
'*  Primitive  and  Ancient  DoTices  for  Raising  Water,"  which  are  ezempiUM  bv  aixty-aeveB  ••• 
grmved  specimens  of  their  dlTersified  contriTances.  TUs  b  not  merely  a  ory  philosophical 
comment,  for  there  are  many  episodes  commingled  with  it  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  charae- 
ter,  of  which  the  preliminary  remarks  on  the  lUstorical  accounta  ^  warriors,  and  the  section 
In  chapter  sixteen,  on  the  "  Flattery  of  Despots  by  Men  of  Science.*'  may  distinctly  be  mentioned. 

The  sfcond  book,  which  includes  teven  chapters,  describes  the  "Machines  ibr  lUusing  Water  by 
the  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere."  With  this  part  are  incoiporated  thirty  engraTings,  delineating 
tha  chief  inventions  which  haye  been  used  in  that  department. 

The  third  book,  containing  nine  chapters,  deyelops  the  ''  Mechanics  for  Raising  Water  bf 
Compressure,  independently  of  Atmospheric  Influencei^  with  sixty-nine  pictorial  representations 
of  bellows^  pumps,  and  fire-engines.  The  discussions  respecting  water-works  ana  fire-engine* 
are  ftdl  of  instruction,  and  combine  more  information  upon  those  important  topics  than  can  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  any  other  work  that  ever  has  been  published. 

The  fourth  book  is  extended  to  nine  chapters;  and  displays  the  "  Machines  for  Raisinff  Wa- 
ter, chiefiy  of  Modem  Origin,  including  JEarly  Applications  of  Steam  for  that  Purpose,''  with 
thirty-one  engravings.  This  portion  oi  the  volume  is  very  racy,  especially  the  details  concern- 
Sng  tne  Altars  and  Heron's  Spiritalia,  with  the  introductory  paragraphs  to  chapter  three,  from 
page  381  to  391,  and  the  notice  of  the  Eolipilic  Idols. 

The  fifth  book,  which  also  comprises  nine  chapters,  with  eighty-four  engravings,  unfolds  the 
"Novel  Devices  for  Raising  W^cer,  with  an  Account  of  Siphons,  Codes,  valves,  Clepsydm," 
kCf  the  seventh  chapter  of  wblch,  on  Fountains,  condenses  a  large  quantum  of  information  npon 
that  cooling  and  refreshing  topic,  which  is  followed  by  an  attractive  elucidation  of  hydranlie 
etgans. 

An  Appendix,  with  five  engravings,  supplies  some  additional  explanatory  facta ;  and  to  the 
iritole  is  subjoined  a  comprehensive  index  of  all  the  principal  subjects  that  are  embodied  k 
thoee  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  present  edition  contains  a  Supplement  of  orer 
thirty  pages,  on  ANCIENT  EOLIPILES,  with  some  curious  illustrations. 

The  entire  work,  with  an  Illustrated  Titlepage,  will  cost  but  half  the  price 
of  the  previous  editions. 

^*  The  above  work  is  now  publishing  in  EIGHT  PARTS  or  numbtt% 
at  25  cents  each.  GREELEY  &  McELRATH,  Publishers, 

Tribune  Buildings,  New  York. 


EWBANK'S   HYDRAULICS   AND   MECHANICS. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Tfait  ia  •  Uglily  Ttlaabto  prodnctioo,  replete  with  norelty  and  IntarMt,  and  adapted  to  gratify  equally  the  Ui> 
lorian,  the^hUoaopher,  and  the  mechanicfwn, baing  the  raauU  of  aprotracted  and  exteni&Te  roaeareh  amon^ thi 
ezvana  of  hittorical  and  adentifle  litarature.  Mr.  EwBAinc'a  won  can  not  be  too  widely  circulated.  Itia  m 
elegant  **  Tabit-Book,"  auitable  to  all  per8on»--to  the  ordinarr  reader,  who  ia  anxioua  to  acquire  uadiol  Imowi. 
edge,  as  well  aa  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  connolaaeur  in  hydraulica.  Hundreda  of  impreeaiTe  biognfiii- 
eafand  hiatorical  anecdotea,  generally  unknown,  might  be  quoted  aa  proofa  of  the  nniltifariouB  inlelUceBee  wUch 
Mr.  Ewbank  haa  amaaaed  for  the  e<ufication  of  those  who  vulj  atodV  hia  richly-entertaining  Tolnme.  We  know 
not  a  compilation  apedfically  designed  to  exhibit  that  mechanical  philoaophy  wUeh  uipeilaim  to  ftMnmwu  do- 
mcotio,  and  aocial  life,  with  ttie  public  weal  to  which  the  attention  of  youth  can  be  directed  with  equal  amnae- 
inent  and  beneficial  iUumination  aa  to  Mr.  Ewbank'a  acceptable  diaqmattiana.  Theorefore  we  eamody  reeon- 
mend  hia  rohrnie  to  their  atudy  in  preference  to  the  peruaal  of  thoae  £uitaatic  and  pemlciooa  fictkma  wldefc 
uerTert  the  imaginatioo,  and  deteriorate  the  mind,  and  corrupt  the  morala  of  the  thnnghtWa  nyriadi  who 
*'/eed  on  those  msheg.**'—Natumal  InUUigenetr. 

It  throws  more  light  upon  the  progress  of  mankind  from  the  earUeot  agea,  in  the  uaefal  arte,  than  any  Tolume 
we  hare  erer  WMSU.—AUz^mdti't  Messenger. 

The  only  rolume  erer  pobliahed  embracing  an  account  of  all  the  contrivaacea  employed  in  different  am  by 
difierent  people  for  raising  water.  It  is  really  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  publieatioDa  connected  with  lae- 
chnnical  philoaoiAy  tiiat  haa  erer  fallen  under  our  obaerration. — Merckmmi^  MmgwMime. 

We  hare  long  known  that  Mr.  Ewbank  waa  preparing  this  work  for  the  preaa,  and  hare  looked  fior  iti  pubB- 
cation  with  a  conviction  that  we  ahould  derive  much  valuable  information  from  its  pemaal ;  an  earpectatinn  lbs: 
has  been  fully  Juatified  by  the  result  Hia  work  ia  not  uno  which  can  fall  atiU-bom  from  the  prna.  aa  it  Is  boS 
one  of  thoae  eidiemeral  productiona  ttiat  must  aell  at  die  moment  or  never/— /MriMi  of  tk*  Frmmkhm  butitaU. 

Aninterestinff  woritofadenoe.  The  title  will  fumiah  the  reader  a  good  general  notloo  of  the  matter  of  the 
book,  but  not  of  the  deameaa,  method,  precision,  and  eaae  of  die  manner  of  it  We  believe  diexe  ia  no  wok 
extant  which  treata  of  the  apecific  topica  which  he  haa  choaen— none  we  are  certain  which  deecrlbea  It  wtt 
more  fUlneaa  of  argument  and  illustration.— Drauxrolic  RMvum. 

All  dasaes,  aa  well  die  ftrmer  and  profieeaional  man  aa  the  artist  and  engineer,  will  rise  from  a  carefU  pen- 
aai  of  Mr.  Ewbank'a  book  wiser  and  better.-  U.  S.  MoHtMf  Review. 

It  containa  moxe  valuable,  cnriooa,  and  interesting  information  than  can  be  found  in  any  vohnne  ever  pab- 
liahed  on  the  subject  and  is  a  work  which  commands  the  attention,  and  should  be  placed  npoo  the  ahd(  of 
every  gendcman's  UWrary,  and  in  every  college  and  academy.— .AT.  Y.  Sitn. 

A  splendidbook.  W%  sre  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  works  that 
kave  usued  from  the  Amarican  press  for  many  years. — N.  Y.  TrUnate. 

It  possesses  great  intereA«  not  only  for  mechanicians,  engineers,  and  men  of  science,  hnt  for  faitelUgent  resd- 
en  generally.— PAti(u2«;pA^  E^guirer  4-  yationat  Gatette. 

A  rich  mine  for  exploration  1\t  the  pmctical  or  theoretical  engincHir,  ns  well  as  by  those  who  like  to  maia 
diemselvea  acquainted  with  the  dtvt'lopments  of  mechanical  ingenuity.— JV.  Y.  Cowanerciml  Adwortietr. 

This  larse  and  beautifully-printed  octavo  is  probably  the  mwt  valuable  volume  that  the  publishera  have  pre- 
aented  to  the  public  during  the  piutt  year. — N.  Y.  Courier  4-  Enquirtr. 

It  ia  a  acientific  work,  but  commends  itnelf  not  to  the  scholnr  only,  but  to  the  mechanic  and  general  rtider, 
for  it  ia  perfecUy  fr^e  from  pedantry  and  leankf^d  aficctatiun.— ^o^fon  Daily  Times. 

An  Encyclopedia  of  mechanica.  It  is  richly  iTluntrated,  full  of  curious  information,  and  every  way  worthy. 
by  its  copious  knowledge  and  its  incentives  tu  curiosity,  not  only  to  a  place  in  every  gentleman's  libnur,  but 
what  ia  more,  to  one  on  the  shelves  of  every  district  svhuol  libniry  in  the  state.—  Union. 

A  thick  volume  of  nearly  600  pages ;  but  let  no  reader  Ihj  dismayed  by  its  size,  for  the  author  says  with  1 
good  deal  of  truth,  that  in  Uic  annals  of  mrchanic^  are  to  bo  found  incidents  as  agreeable  and  exciting  in  tb«^r 
nature  as  anything  that  can  bo  realized  by  the  imHi;inHtion.  We  are  not  sure  Uiat  a  single  comer  cf  the  world 
or  recess  of  niHtory,  has  escaped  his  laburiuud  roBeKrches. — N.  V.  Evenxng  Post. 

Whoever  rejects  this  book  from  the  8uiii)«8ition  that  it  is  n  dull  detail  of  machinery  and  the  rarioos  appli«- 
llons  of  the  mechanic  powers,  will  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  to  the  author.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  CBtertalnia.: 
faoolu  we  have  ever  met  with,  on  a  scicntitic  subject.  It  is  full  of  iotorGsting  historical  and  weU-written  Ac- 
■aariptivo  matter,  interspersed  with  nppropriute  quotJitions  from  old  writers,  enough  ahnoat  to  give  it  the  tiUe  of 
Thk  Poktbt  op  Mkchaxics. — Boston  Courier. 

It  entities  him  (the  author)  to  take  rank  at  once  with  the  verr  l)cst  writers  in  this  department  of  litrntorp. 
whether  ancient  or  modem.  Quite  its  entertaining  as  Bockman,  he  exceeds  him  innneasxirably  in  practical  U!>t^ 
fulness ;  and  while  aiming,  like  Ferguson,  at  a  popular  style,  he  brings  to  his  aid  a  liveliness  of  fancy,  df pth  d 
feeling,  and  eloquence  of  expression,  to  which  Ferguson  was  a  stranger.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  volume  so 
absolutely  crammed  with  usenil  information.— London  Mechanics*  Magazine. 

This  work  is  eminently  entitied  to  be  called  a  history  of  tiie  human  mce.  since  it  carries  ns  forward  from  ooe 
atage  of  advancing  civihzation.  beginning  with  the  rudest  and  most  simple  ertbrta  of  ingenuity,  to  d:e  atanort 
Immeasurably  superior  wonders  of  our  own  day. . .  .  Wliethcr  viewed  as  a  purely  philosophicai  work,  or  «»  » 
comprehensive  text  book  for  mechanics  and  invcnton»,  Mr.  Kwbank's  bfx>k  is  equally  vnluBole.  The  mast  cf'ro- 
fomoation  it  contains  is  unusually  great  and  the  immense  vuri(;ty  of  machines  which  it  describes  are  ilhutraiFii 
with  about  300  engravings.  It  is  capable  of  saving  intinite  trouble  and  mortification  to  inventora. . . .  We  ha^ 
seldom  seen  a  mora  inatructive  and  amusing  work. — From  the  Surveyor^  Engineer,  and  ArchUecfs  JomrmsL 

f[r  The  mboTe  Talvablt  work  is  now  publishing  in  EIGHT  PARTS,  and  sold  at  25  Cents  nA 

GREELEY  &  McELRATH,  Tribune  Buildinga.  Publishm. 


THS 


PENNY    MAGAZINE: 

4000  Imperial  OctaTO  Pages.— 2000  Ensraylng^s !  I 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  WITHIN  ITSELF. 

The  London  Peknt  Magazine,  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  '*  Society  for  the  Difib- 
'non  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  useful  of 
iiU  the  popular  works  which  have  ever  appeared  in  any  age,  or  in  any  language.  Its  pagea 
embrace  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  human  knowledge ;  and  aa  every  article,  whether 

Science,  History,  Biograpliy,  Literature,  or  the  Fine  Arts, 

passed  the  careful  scrutiny  and  critical  ordeal  of  an  able  committee  of  learned  men,  the 
work  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  the  country  without  danger  or  distrust. 
The  popularity  of  the  work  in  England  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  first 
jrear  of  its  publication — 

More  than  80,000  Copies 

of  the  monthly  parts  were  disposed  of.  In  the  United  States,  too,  the  work  has  acquired  no 
inconsiderable  popularity,  though  it  has  not  heretofore  been  presented  to  the  American  pub- 
lic in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  a  universal  circulation.  The  numerous  abortive  imita- 
tions of  it,  however,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  prove  at  once  the  great  value 
of  the  work,  and  the  great  difficulty  and  immense  expense  of  successfully  accomplishing 
snch  an  enterprise. 

The  undersigned  having  purchased  the  Stereotype  plates,  with  the  Engravings,  of  the 
London  edition  of  the  above-named  work,  has  completed  its  republication  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  whole  work  consists  of  about  4,000  large  impenal  octavo  pages,  and  is 
illustrated  with  2,000  Engravines.  The  original  cost  of  the  Stereotyping  and  Engraving  to 
the  London  publishers,  was  $25,000.  The  American  reissue  is  now  complete^  and  is  print- 
ed on  good  paper,  well  done  up  in  handsome  paper  covers,  and  is  sold  in — 

QA  PARTS,  AT  25  CEXVTS  EACH, 

Bound,  in  eight  volumes,  at  $8 ;  bound  in  four  volumes,  at  $7  50. 

^^  This  work  is  equally  adapted  to  private  Families  and  for  District-School  I^ibraries. 
It  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  London  edition,  without  alteration  or  abridgment. 

^^  The  work  is  sold  by  all  dealers  in  Books  and  cheap  literature,  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted Sutes.  J.  S.  REDFIELD,  Clinton  Hall,  N.  Y. 
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A  BOOK  Addressed  to  those  who  \y£AR  BOOTS  and  SHOEEI, 

and  also  to  those  who  MAKB  them. 

THE    BOOK   OF   THE    FEET: 

A  HISTORY  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

With  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  Fashions  of  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  the  prevailing  styles  throughout  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  down 
to  the  present  period.    Also,  Hints  to  Lastmakers,  and  Remedies  for  Corns,  See. 

Bt  J.   SPARKE8   HALL, 
Patent  Elastic  Bootmaker  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Queen  Dowager,  Ac. 

With  a  HISTORY  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  in  the  UnUed  Statu,  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Eminent  Shoemakebs,  and  Crispin  Anecdotes. — Price  50  cents. 

-  Mr.  Hall  is  the  most  fashionable  among  the  London  bootmakers ;  and  his  book  has  been  received 
with  decided  favor  in  the  higher  circles." — London  Time$. 

....«<  YoT  such  visions  as  these,  the  disciples  of  the  laptrtone  shoald  be  grateful  ....  The  sons 
of  Crispin,  and  every  man  who  has  a  soul,  shoald  reward  the  pablishera'  enterprise  in  the  prepara- 
tkm  (^  this  elegant  volume." — IJterary  World, 

**  Every  lady  who  wishes  a  neat  foot  and  a  good  fit.  shoald  cairy  this  book  with  her  to  her  ahoe- 
naker.  ....  To  persons  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  this  work  will  prove  of  great  valoe, 
while  to  the  general  reader  it  will  be  found  more  than  asnally  interesting." — Home  Journal. 

**  A  complete  revolution  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  style  of  manafactaring  shoes,  in  consequence 
of  the  publication  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Feet.'  Ladies  about  ordering  their  sammer-boots  would  do 
well  to  consult  this  book  before  calling  on  their  shoemaker." — 3W6iine. 

For  sale,  in  Boston,  by  Redding  &  Co. ;  in  Philadelphia,  by  Zeiber  9l  Co. 
NEW  YORK :  Published  by  J.  S.  REDFIELD  and  W.  H.  GRAHAM. 


